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always  at  hand  the  details  of  several  hundred  experiments, 
coveiing  the  ground  of  an  extensive  course  of  chemical  lectures. 

The  student  of  this  manual  is  supposed  to  be  already  acquainted 
with  the  rudiments  of  physics.  The  chemist  must  often  depend 
upon  physical  properties  for  his  means  of  characterizing  the 
numerous  substances  with  which  he  deals,  and  he  is  nearly  con- 
cerned with  the  physical  properties  of  gases  and  vapors;  but 
chenustry  has  now  so  wide  a  scope  and  so  great  an  importance  as 
to  deserve  to  be  studied  by  itself,  and  not  merely  as  an  appendix 
to  the  subject  of  molecular  physics. 

like  all  elementary  text-books,  this  manual  is  a  mere  compila- 
tion; it  embodies  in  a  somewhat  new  form  previously  existing 
statements  of  well-recognized  fieusts  and  principles  which  have 
become  the  common  stock  of  the  science.  There  is  little  original 
in  the  book,  except  its  arrangement  and  method,  in  part,  and  its 
general  tone.  The  authors  have,  of  course,  drawn  largely  from 
the  invaluable  compilations  made  by  Gmelin,  Otto,  and  Watts, 
and  they  have  also  availed  themselves  freely  of  the  text-books  of 
Stoeckhardt  and  Miller  and  the  writings  of  Hofmann. 

The  book  is  not  written  in  the  interest  of  any  particular  theory 
or  system  of  notation,  but  is  intended  to  exhibit,  so  far  as  is  pos- 
sible within  the  limits  proper  to  an  elementary  manual,  the  present 
state  of  the  science. 

The  authors  will  feel  very  gratefal  to  any  one  who  will  com- 
municate to  them  errors,  detected  in  using  the  book,  or  suggestions 
for  its  improvement. 

Boston,  June  1867. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


1.  Thb  various  objects  which  constitute  external  Nature  pre- 
sent to  the  observing  eye  an  infinite  variety  of  quality  and  cir- 
cumstance. Some  bodies  are  hard,  others  soft ;  some  are  brittle, 
others  tough  or  elastic ;  some  natural  objects  are  endowed  with 
life, — they  grow ;  others  are  lifeless, — ^they  may  be  moved,  but 
never  move  themselves ;  some  bodies  are  in  a  state  of  incessant 
change,  while  others  are  so  immovable  and  unchangeable  that 
they  seem  everlasting.  In  the  midst  of  this  infinite  diversity  of 
external  objects,  where  lies  the  domain  of  Chemistry  ?  What  is 
the  subject-matter  of  this  science  ? 

When  air  moves  in  wind,  when  water  moves  in  tides,  or  in  the 
faD  of  rain  or  snow,  the  air  and  water  remain  air  and  water  still ; 
their  constitution  is  not  changed  by  the  motion,  however  frequent 
or  however  great.  A  bit  of  granite,  thrown  off  from  the  ledge 
by  frost,  is  still  a  bit  of  granite,  and  no  new  or  altered  thing.  K 
a  solid  piece  of  iron  be  reduced  to  filings,  each  finest  morsel  is 
metallic  iron  still,  of  the  same  substance  as  the  original  piece,  as 
will  appear  to  the  eye  if  a  morsel  be  sufficiently  magnified  under 
the  microscope.  The  melted,  fiuid  lead  in  the  hot  crucible,  and 
the  solid  lead  of  the  cold  bullet  cast  from  it,  are  the  same  in 
substance,  only  differing  in  respect  to  temperature.     In  all  these 
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cases  the  changes  are  external  and  non-essential,  not  intimate 
and  constitutional ;  they  are  called  physical  changes. 

2.  When  iron  is  exposed  to  the  weather,  it  becomes  covered 
with  a  brownish,  earthy  coating  which  bears  no  outward  resem- 
blance to  the  original  iron ;  and,  if  exposed  long  enough,  the 
metal  completely  disappears,  being  wholly  changed  into  this  very 
different  substance,  rust.  A  piece  of  coal  burns  in  the  grate, 
and  soon  it  vanishes,  leaving  nothing  behind  but  a  little  ashes. 
Dead  vegetable  or  animal  matters,  buried  in  the  ground,  soon 
putrefy,  decay,  and  disappear.  So,  too,  the  fragment  of  granite 
which  frost  has  broken  from  the  ledge,  exposed  for  centuries  to 
the  action  of  air  and  rain,  becomes  changed ;  it  **  weathers,"  and 
after  a  time  could  no  longer  be  recognized  as  granite.  All  these 
changes  involve  alterations  in  the  intimate  constitution  of  the 
bodies  which  undergo  them ;  they  are  called  chemical  changes. 

Experiment  1. — Mix  thoroughly  3  grammes  (for  Tables  of  the 
Metrical  System  of  Weights  and  Measures^  see  Appendix)  of  coarsely 
powdered  sulphur  with  8  grammes  of  copper  filings,  or  fine  turnings. 
Put  the  mixture  into  a  tube  of  hard  glass,  No.  3,  Y\v,  1. 

about  12  centimetres  long,  and  closed  at  one 
end.  (For  the  manipulation  of  tubing,  see 
Appendix,  §§  1-4.)  Hold  the  tube  by  the 
open  end,  with  the  wooden  nippers,  as  in 
Fig.  1,  and  heat  the  mixture  over  the  gas-lamp 
(Appendix,  §  5),  until  both  copper  and  sulphur 
have  disappeared. 

Before  heat  was  applied,  the  mixture  of  the 
two  substances  was  simply  mechanical,  and  the 
copper  might  have  been  completely  separated 
from  the  sulphur,  by  due  care  and  patience; 
but  during  the  ignition  the  copper  and  sulphur 
have  united  chemically,  and  there  has  been 
formed  a  substance  which,  while  containing  both,  has  no  external 
resemblance  to  either.  In  the  new  body^  the  eye  can  detect  neither 
copper  nor  sulphur. 

If  10  grammes  of  metallic  iron  be  allowed  to  rust  away  completely 
in  moist  air,  the  pile  of  rust  which  remains  when  the  metal  has  disap- 
peared, will  weigh  much  more  than  10  grammes.  The  iron  has  com- 
bined with  two  of  the  constituents  of  the  atmosphere,  the  gas  called 
oxygen  and  the  vapor  of  water.    The  weight  of  the  rust  is  the  sum 
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of  the  weights  of  the  metallic  iron,  and  of  the  water  and  oxygen  with 
which  the  iron  has  combined. 

Processes  by  which  the  whole  character  and  appearance  of  the 
bodies  concerned  are  changed,  as  in  these  experiments,  so  that 
essentially  new  bodies  are  formed  from  the  old,  are  chemical 
processes.  It  is  the  function  of  the  chemist,  on  the  one  hand,  to 
investigate  the  action  of  each  substance  upon  every  other,  to  take 
note  of  the  phenomena  which  attend  this  action,  and  to  study  the 
properties  of  the  combinations  which  result  from  it ;  and  on  the 
other,  to  contrive  the  resolution  of  compound  bodies  into  their 
simpler  constituents.  He  further  seeks  the  general  laws  by 
which  the  intimate  combinations  of  matter  are  controlled.  With 
these  ends  in  view,  the  chemist  endeavors  to  pull  to  pieces,  or  in 
technical  language,  to  analyze,  every  natural  substance  on  which 
he  lays  hands.  Having  thus  found  out  the  composition  of  the 
substance,  he  seeks  to  put  it  together  again,  or  to  recompose  it 
out  of  its  constituent  parts.  By  one  or  both  of  these  two  pro- 
cesses, analysis  (unloosing)  and  synthesis  (putting  together),  the 
chemist  studies  all  substances. 

3.  There  are  two  questions  which  the  chemist  asks  himself 
concerning  every  natural  substance.  First,  Of  what  is  it  com- 
posed'? With  the  means  at  his  disposal  the  chemist  may,  or  may 
.  not,  be  able  to  resolve  the  substance  into  simpler  constituents. 
If  he  succeeds  in  decomposing  it,  he  obtains  the  answer  to  this 
first  question ;  if  the  body  cannot  be  decomposed  by  any  known 
method  of  analysis,  the  substance  must  be  regarded  as  being 
already  at  its  simplest.  Such  simple  bodies  are  called  elements. 
Secondly,  the  chemist  asks,  How  does  this  new  substance  com- 
pofi't  itself  when  hroyght  into  contact  with  other  substances  already 
famiUar  1  There  are  sixty-five  substances  which  are,  at  present, 
admitted  to  be  simple,  primary  substances,  or  elements.  Of  com- 
pouna  jodies,  formed  by  the  union  of  these  elements  with  eac2i 
other,  we  find  a  series,  numbering  many  thousands,  in  the  inor- 
ganic kingdom  of  Nature,  comprising  all  the  diversified  mineral 
constituents  of  the  earth's  crust ;  while  another  series,  far  more 
complex  in  composition,  and  almost  innumerable  in  multitude, 
exists  in  the  vegetable  and  animal  world.  The  task  of  the 
ehemist  in  thoroughly  answering  his  second  question  would 
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dearly  be  endless,  were  it  not  for  tbe  existence  of  general  pro- 
perties common  to  extensive  groups  of  both  elementary  and 
componnd  bodies,  and  of  general  laws  which  chemical  processes 
invariably  obey. 

WhUe,  therefore,  the  chemist  seeks  the  answers  to  the  two 
fundamental  questions  above  stated,  he  is  at  the  same  time 
inquiring  what  relations  exist  between  the  properties  of  a  body 
and  its  composition,  and  he  is  also  studying  that  natural  and 
invariable  sequence  of  chemical  phenomena,  which,  when  fully 
known,  will  constitute  the  perfect  science  of  chemistry. 

4.  Generalizations  from  observed  facts,  so  long  as  they  are 
uncertain  and  incomplete,  are  called  hypotheses  and  theories ; 
when  tolerably  complete  and  reasonably  certain,  they  are  called 
laws.  The  attention  of  the  student  should  be  constantly  directed 
to  the  keen  discrimination  between  fads  and  the  speculations 
founded  upon  those  facts — between  the  actual  evidence  of  oar 
trained  senses,  brought  intelligently  to  bear  upon  chemical  phe- 
nomena, and  the  reasonings  and  abstract  conclusions  based  upon 
this  evidence— between,  in  short,  that  which  we  may  know,  and 
that  which  we  may  believe. 


CHAPTER  I. 

AIR.  0 

5.  We  are  everywhere  surrounded  by  an  atmosphere  of  invisible 
gas,  called  air.  All  objects  upon  the  earth's  surface  are  bathed 
with  it.  In  motion,  it  is  wind,  and  we  recognize  its  existence 
by  its  powerful  effects;  but  in  the  stillest  places  it  exists  as 
well. 

The  presence  of  air  in  any  ordinary  bottle,  flask,  or  other 
hollow  vessel  which  is  empty,  in  the  sense  in  which  this  word  is 
ordinarily  applied,  can  be  shown  very  simply  by  attempting  to 
put  some  other  substance  into  the  vessel,  under  such  conditions 
that  the  air  cannot  pass  out  from  it.     Or  the  air  can  actually  be 
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pumped  out  of  the  bottle ;  and  it  can  be  removed  by  other  means^ 
both  mechanical  and  chemical. 

£xp,  2. — Wt9,'p  around  the  throat  of  a  funnel,  with  narrow  outlet| 
a  strip  of  moistened  cloth  or  paper,  so  that  the  funnel  shall 
lit  tightly  into  the  neck  of  a  bottle.  After  the  funnel  has  Fig.  2. 
been  fitted  to  the  bottle,  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  2,  fill  it  with 
water,  and  observe  that  this  water  does  not  run  into  the 
bottle.  The  bottle  which  we  have  called  empty  is  in  reality 
filled  with  air,  and  it  is  this  air  which  prevents  the  water 
from  entering  the  bottle.  If,  now,  the  funnel  be  lifted  slightly, 
so  that  the  mouth  of  the  bottle  shall  no  longer  be  completely 
closed  by  it,  the  air  within  the  bottle  will  pass  out^  and  the 
water  in  the  funnel  will  instantly  flow  down. 

6.  In  order  to  pump  the  air  out  of  any  hollow  vessel,  an  appa- 
ratus known  as  the  air-pump  is  commonly  employed.  Descrip^ 
tions  of  this  machine  may  be  found  in  the  text-books  on  physics. 
For  purposes  of  illustration,  a  portion  of  the  air  can  always 
be  removed  by  suction,  or  by  mechanically  displacing  the  air  by 
some  other  substance,  as  when  the  finger  thrusts  the  air  out  of  a 
thimble. 

£0}}.  3. — ^flt  to  any  small  flask  or  phial  a  perforated  cork  (for  the 
manipulation  of  corks,  see  Appendix,  §  8),  to  which  has  been  adapted 
a  short  piece  of  glass  tubing,  No.  7.  Tie  upon  this  glass  tube  a  short 
piece  of  caoutchouc  tubing.  Suck  part  of  the  air  out  of  the  flask,  and 
then  nip  the  caoutchouc  tube  with  thumb  and  finger,  so  that  no  air 
shall  reenter.  Immerse  the  neck  of  the  flask  in  a  basin  of  water,  and 
release  the  caoutchouc  tube.  Water  will  instantly  rise  into  the  flask 
to  take  the  place  of  the  air  which  has  been  sucked  out. 

7.  The  water,  in  this  experiment,  is  forced  into  the  flask  by 
the  pressure  of  the  superincumbent  atmosphere.  Air  has  weight. 
It  is  subject  to  the  law  of  gravitation,  and  is  attracted  towards 
the  earth's  centre  in  the  same  way  as  other  ponderable  matter. 
It  has  been  found  by  experiment  that  a  litre  of  dry  air,  at  the 
temperature  of  0°,  and  under  a  pressure  of  760  millimetres, 
weighs  1-2932  gramme.  It  has  also  been  determined  by  the 
physicists  that  the  force  with  which  the  air  is  attracted  to  the 
earth  is  on  an  average  equal  to  a  weight  of  1*033  kilogramme 
to  the  square  centimetre  of  surface.  That  is  to  say,  the  ocean 
of  air  above  us  presses  down  upon  every  square  centimetre  of 
the  earth's  surface  with  a  force  equal  to  that  which  would  be 
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exerted  by  a  bar  of  metal,  or  other  substance,  a  centimetre  square 
in  section,  and  long  enough  to  weigh  1-033  kilogramme. 

If  such  a  bar  were  constructed  of  iron,  it  would  be  1*3  metre 
long ;  if  of  water  (and  a  bar  of  this  substance  can  readily  be 
made  by  enclosing  the  water  in  a  tube),  it  would  be  10-33  metres 
long ;  if  of  mercury,  76  centimetres  long.  A  clear  conception  of 
the  atmospheric  pressure  is  important  to  the  chemist,  because  of 
its  bearing  upon  the  mechanical  collection,  manipulation,  and 
measurement  of  gases. 

8.  In  addition  to  the  qualities  already  mentioned,  we  find  air 
to  be  tasteless,  and  odorless,  colorless  when  in  small  depths,  but 
exhibiting  a  blue  tint  when  seen  in  large  masses,  as  when  in  the 
absence  of  clouds  we  look  at  the  sky,  or  at  a  distant  mountain. 
Several  of  its  properties  are  not  peculiar,  but  are  common  to  all 
gases.  Dry  air  obeys  precisely  the  law  of  Mariotte  up  to  a  pres- 
sure of  several  atmospheres ;  that  is  to  say,  its  volume  diminishes 
or  increases  in  proportion  to  the  pressure  to  which  it  is  sub- 
jected ;  but  it  has  never  yet  been  condensed  to  a  liquid.  Upon 
being  heated  one  degree  centigrade,  it  expands  -^^,  or  in  other 
terms  0*003665,  its  volume  at  0°.  At  the  temperature  of  0°,  air 
is  773  times  lighter  than  water  at  4^ ;  that  is,  than  water  at  its 
maximum  density. 

These  physical  properties  of  air  have  been  enumerated  in  order 
to  a  distinct  acquaintance  with  this  gas,  and  that  we  may  more 
clearly  comprehend  its  chemical  properties  as  we  now  proceed  to 
study  them. 

9.  Of  what  is  air  composed  ?  When  a  bar  of  iron  is  heated 
in  the  air,  as  at  a  blacksmith*s  forge,  it  becomes  covered  with  a 
coating,  which  flies  off  in  scales  when  the  iron  is  beaten  upon  the 
anvil.  If  a  bit  of  tin  be  melted  in  a  shallow  crucible,  its  surface 
soon  becomes  covered  with  a  white  earth,  or  ashes.  At  a  high 
temperature  both  iron  and  tin  slowly  bum  in  the  air,  and  are 
converted  into  earth  or  ashes.  With  the  exception  of  gold,  silver, 
platinum,  and  a  few  other  exceedingly  rare  metals,  all  the  metals 
bum,  or  rust,  when  heated  in  the  air.  K  no  air  be  present,  this 
rust  or  ashes  will  not  be  formed,  however  long  or  intensely  the 
metal  may  be  heated.  But  in  what  manner  is  the  rust  formed? 
Is  something  driven  out  of  the  metal  into  the  air,  or  does  Bome-> 
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thin^  come  out  of  the  air  and  unite  with  the  metal  ?     Experi- 
ment shall  answer. 

JSjcp.  4. — Place  20  grammes  of  tin-foil  in  a  porcelain  dish,  4  or 
5  cm.  in  diameter.  Counterbalance  the  dish,  with  its  contents,  upon 
scales  which  will  turn  promptly  with  0*5  grm.  when  thus  loaded. 
Heat  the  dish,  placed  upoD  the  wire  gauze  of  the  iron-stand  (see  Ap- 
pendix, §  9),  over  the  gas-lamp  moderately  and  continuously  for  two 
or  three  hours,  or  until  a  large  part  of  the  metal  has  been  converted 
into  ashes.  To  facilitate  the  change,  move  the  dish  frequently,  so 
that  a  new  surface  of  metal  shall  be  often  exposed  to  the  air.  Replace 
the  dish,  when  perfectly  cool,  upon  the  pan  of  the  balance)  and  observe 
that  the  weight  of  the  dish  and  its  contents  has  very  decidedly  in- 
creased. 

A  more  rapid  demonstration  may  be  obtained  by  substituting  for 
the  tin-foil  a  piece  of  magnesium  wire  or  ribbon.  This  metal  takes 
fire  when  touched  with  a  lighted  match. 

10.  It  is  possible  that  during  the  heating  the  metal  may  have 
lost  something,  bdt  it  is  certain  that  it  has  gained  more.  This 
additional  matter  has  not  come  from  any  alteration  in  the  dish, 
for  it  is  made  of  materials  expressly  adapted  to  resist  such  treat- 
ment, and  a  little  cleaning  will  restore  it  to  exactly  its  original 
condition.  We  have,  then,  taken  something  out  of  the  air, 
which,  gaseous  in  the  air,  has  become  solid  in  the  white  ashes  of 
the  tin. 

If  this  something  with  which  the  tin  has  united  can  be  sepa- 
rated again  from  the  metal,  and  restored  to  the  gaseous  condition, 
it  will  be  easy  to  compare  it  with  common  air,  and  so  learn 
whether  the  matter  which  combined  with  the  heated  tin  is  air 
itself,  or  only  a  part  of  the  air.  It  is  quite  possible  to  recover 
the  gas  which  enters  into  the  composition  of  the  rust  of  iron,  or 
copper,  or  tin ;  but  the  processes  required  are  too  circuitous  for. 
the  present  purpose.  From  the  rust  of  other  common  metals, 
such  as  lead,  manganese,  or  mercury,  the  absorbed  gas  can  be 
very  easily  expelled.  The  rust  of  mercury  is  the  most  easily 
decomposed.  Mercury-rust  may  be  prepared  by  the  long  heating 
of  the  metal  in  the  air,  in  a  manner  strictly  analogous  to  the 
method  already  applied  to  the  preparation  of  tin-rust. 

JExp,  5.— Put  into  a  tuhe  of  hard  glass,  No.  8,  about  12  cm. 
long,  and  closed  at  one  end  as  in  Exp.  1,  10  grammes  of  the  rust  of 
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Fig.  3. 


mercury,  a  substance  wldch  is  sold  under  the  name  of  red  oxide 
of  mercury.  Such  tubes  of  hard  glass  will  be  hereafter  designated 
as  "  ignition-tubes."  Attach  to  this  ignition-tube,  by  means  of  a  per- 
forated cork,  or  caoutchouc  stopper,  a 
delivery-tube  of  glass,  No.  8,  of  such 
shape  and  length  that  it  shall  reach 
beneath  the  inverted  saucer  in  the 
pan  of  water,  as  represented  in  Fig.  3. 
The  point  of  departure,  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  apparatus,  is  the  top 
of  the  gas-lamp  placed  upon  the  foot 
of  the  iron-stand ;  the  end  of  the  ig- 
nition-tube should  be  about  4  c.m.T 
above  the  top  of  the  lamp.  The 
other  details  of  the  apparatus  may  be 
learned  from  the  figure. 

Upon  lighting  the  lamp,  the  air  within  the  ignition-tube  will  ex- 
pand, and  a  portion  of  it  will  pass  out  through  the  delivery-tube.  This 
air  should  be  collected  in  a  small  bottle  by  itself,  *and  thrown  away. 
The  volume  of  air  thus  thrown  away  should  of  course  not  be  much 
greater  than  that  of  the  tubes.  (For  a  description  of  the  pneumatic 
trough,  see  Appendix,  §  10.) 

As  the  ignition-tube  becomes  hot,  gas  will  be  freely  given  off  from 
the  red  oxide  of  mercury  contained  in  it.  It  is  necessary  to  avoid 
heating  intensely  a  single  small  spot  of  the  ignition-tube,  lest  the  glass 
soften,  and,  yielding  to  the  pressure  firom  within,  blow  outward,  and 
so  spoil  the  tube  and  arrest  the  experiment.  The  gas-flame  should  be 
so  placed  and  regulated  as  to  heat  3  or  4  cm.  of  the  tube  at  once. 
Collect  the  escaping  gas  in  bottles  of  100  to  150  c.  c.  capacity. 

As  soon  as  the  disengagement  of  gas  slackens,  lift  the  iron-stand  up, 
and  take  the  delivery-tube  out  of  the  water,  taking  care  that  no  water 
shall  remain  in  the  end  of  the  tube.  Then,  and  not  tiU  then,  extinguish 
the  lamp.  (See  Appendix,  §  10.)  In  the  upper  part  of  the  ignition- 
tube,  and  sometimes  in  the  delivery-tube  also,  metallic  mercury  will  be 
found  condensed  in  minute  globules.  The  liquid  metal  is  volatile  at 
the  temperature  to  which  it  has  been  subjected,  and  has  distilled  away 
from  the  hot  part  of  the  tube,  and  condensed  upon  the  cooler  part. 

Thus  is  recovered  the  metallic  mercury  from  which  the  red 
mercury-rust  was  originally  prepared  by  long  heating  in  contact 
with  air.  Is  the  gas,  which  the  mercury  originally  took  from  the 
atmosphere,  air  itself,  or  something  different  ? 

Exp,  6. — ^Introduce  a  lighted  splinter  of  soft  wood  into  a  bottle  of 
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the  gas  collected  in  the  last  expenment  It  will  hnni  with  much 
greater  brilliancy  than  in  the  air.  Attach  a  bit  of  wax  taper  to  a 
piece  of  wire ;  Ught  the  taper,  blow  it  out,  and  while  the  wick  still 
glows,  introduce  it  into  a  second  bottle  of  the  gas  of  Exp.  6.  The 
glowing  wick  will  burst  into  flame,  and  the  taper  will  bum  with  ex* 
traordinary  brilliancy. 

11.  It  is  very  obvious,  from  these  experiments,  that  the  gas 
which  enters  into  the  composition  of  mercury-rust  is  not  air 
itself.  But  since  it  came  originally  from  the  air,  if  it  is  not  the 
whole  of  air,  it  must  be  a  part  or  constituent  of  air.  This  gas, 
which  causes  combustible  substances  to  bum  with  such  intensity, 
is  indeed  a  constant  constituent  of  the  air,  and  a  thorough  study  of 
all  its  properties  will  hereafter  conyince  us  that  it  is  a  chemical 
element  of  very  various  powers  and  great  importance.  It  is  called 
oxygen^  and  under  this  name  it  will  form  the  subject  of  the  next 
chapter. 

12.  But  if  oxygen  be  not  air  itself,  but  only  a  constituent  of  air, 
it  follows  that  air  must  have  other  constituents,  or  at  least  one 
other  constituent.  K  mercury  be  long  heated  in  contact  with  a 
certain  confined  portion  of  air,  it  will  abstract  from  this  air,  as  we 
have  seen,  one  of  its  ingredients,  namely,  oxygen,  and  there  will  be 
left  behind  whatever  of  air  is  not  oxygen.  This  experiment,  the 
original  one  by  which  the  illustrious  chemist  Lavoisier  demon- 
strated that  air  is  a  constant  mixture  of  two  different  gases, 
deserves  careful  study,  both  for  its  philosophical  value  and  its 
historical  importance.  The  actual  experiment  lasts  several  days, 
and  is  therefore  unsuitable  for  repetition  by  the  student.  A 
description  of  it  will  suffice. 

Into  a  flask,  provided  with  a  long  neck,  some  metallic  mercuiy  was 
introduced ;  the  neck  of  the  flask  was  then  bent,  as  shown  in  Fig  4, 
the  flask  placed  upon  a  furnace,  and  the  end  of  the  neck  plunged  into 
a  basin  of  mercury;  a  jar  was  then  placed  over  the  end  of  the  tube, 
and  a  portion  of  the  air  within  the  jar  was  sucked  out  by  means  of  a 
bent  tube ;  the  mercury  thereupon  rose  in  the  jar,  and  the  point  at 
which  it  stood  was  accurately  noted.  The  thermometer  and  barometer 
were  also  simultaneously  observed.  Fire  was  then  lighted  in  the 
furnace,  and  the  heat  maintained  for  twelve  days  at  a  point  just  below 
that  required  to  make  the  mercury  boil.  The  mercury  became  gra- 
dually covered  with  red  scales,  and  the  air  in  the  jar,  which  at  first 
expanded  from  the  action  of  the  heat,  slowly  decreased  in  bulk  until 
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fresh  scales  were  no  longer  formed.  From  these  red  scales  Lavoisier 
obtained,  by  the  method  already  exhibited  (Exp.  6),  the  element  oxy- 
gen. The  residual  air  in  the  jar  proved,  on  examination,  to  be  miiit 
for  the  support  of  combustion  and  _. 

of  animal  life;   a  candle  was  in-  ^' 

stantly  extinguished  by  it,  as  if 
plimged  in  water,  and  small  ani- 
mals, thrust  into  the  gas,  died  in 
a  few  seconds.  The  gas  is,  in 
reality,  a  second  elementary  sub- 
stance, distinguished  by  marked 
chemical  and  physical  peculiari- 
ties. It  is  called  nitrogenj  and 
under  this  name  will  be  more 
completely  studied  in  another  chapter. 

13.  The  experiment  of  Lavoisier  not  only  affords  the  means  of 
separating  the  two  different  gases  of  which  air  is  composed,  but 
also  determines  the  proportions  in  which  they  are  mixed  in  air. 
If  the  diminution  in  bulk  which  the  air  in  the  jar  undergoes 
during  the  whole  progress  of  the  experiment  be  accurately 
measured,  it  will  be  found  that  the  bulk  of  the  residual  gas,  the 
nitrogen,  is  only  four-fifths  of  the  original  volume  of  air.  The 
lost  fifth  is  the  oxygen  which  has  combined  with  the  mercury. 
The  air,  then,  is  not  an  element,  but  is  compound,  and  its  two 
principal  ingredients  are  the  elementary  bodies  oxygen  and 
nitrogen,  mixed  in  the  proportion  of  four  measures  of  nitrogen 
to  one  of  oxygen.  It  is  quite  possible  to  prove  by  synthesis 
what  analysis  has  thus  taught.  On  putting  together  four  mea- 
sures of  nitrogen  and  one  measure  of  oxygen,  a  mixture  is  ob- 
tained, which,  except  by  very  refined  experiments,  is  not  to  be 
distinguished  from  pure  air.  Aqueous  vapor  is  another  normal 
constituent  of  the  actual  atmosphere,  and  small  traces  of  other 
gases  than  nitrogen  and  oxygen  are  always  present  in  it,  as  will 
be  set  forth  hereafter. 
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CHAPTER    IT. 

OXTOEN. 

14.  Oxygen  gas  may  be  prepared  by  beating  red  oxide  of 
mercury,  as  described  in  Exp.  5  ;  or,  far  more  conveniently,  by 
heating  a  mixture  of  chlorate  of  potassium  and  black  oxide  of 
manganese.  For  the  present  we  have  to  regard  these  substances 
merely  as  materials  suitable  for  the  preparation  of  oxygen.  Their 
constitution  will  be  studied  hereafter. 

Exp,  7. — Mix  intimately  6  grms.  of  chlorate  of  potassium  with 
5  grms.  of  black  oxide  of  manganese,  which  has  been  previously  well 
dried.  Place  the  mixture  in  a  tube  of  hard  glass,  No.  1, 12  or  15  cm. 
in  length.  Attach  to  this  ignition-tube,  by  means  of  a  perforated 
cork  or  caoutchouc  stopper^  a  deliveiy-tube  of  glass,  No.  7,  as  repre- 
sented in  Fig  8,  and  described  upon  page  8.  Heat  the  mixture  in  the 
ignition-tube  and  collect  the  gas  which  will  be  given  off,  in  bottles  or 
jars  of  the  capacity  of  about  250  c.  c.  The  first  100  c.  c.  or  so  of  gas 
should  be  rejected,  since  it  will  be  contaminated  with  the  air  origi- 
nally contained  in  the  apparatus. 

It  is  easy  to  determine  the  moment  at  which  the  evolution  of  oxygen 
commences,  by  noting  the  increased  size  of  the  bubbles  of  this  gas  as 
contrasted  with  those  of  the  expanded  air,  and  the  greater  rapidity 
with  which  the  bubbles  of  oxygen  come  over.  For  every  grm.  of 
chlorate  of  potassium  taken^  about  230  c.  c.  of  oxygen  gas  should  be 
obtained. 

Besides  the  general  precautions  described  under  Exp.  5^  the  follow- 
ing should  here  be  observed.  1.  Both  the  chlorate  of  potassium  and 
the  oxide  of  manganese  should  be  perfectly  dry  and  pure— that  is,  free 
from  moisture,  dust,  or  particles  of  organic  matter.  2.  So  soon  as  the 
oxygen  begins  to  be  delivered,  the  heat  beneath  the  ignition-tube 
should  be  diminished,  if  need  be,  and  so  regulated  that  the  evolution 
of  gas  shall  be  tranquil  and  uniform.  3.  The  uppermost  portions  of 
the  mixture  should  be  heated  before  the  lower.  4.  An  ignition-tube 
should  never  be  filled  to  more  than  one-third  its  total  capacity,  lest 
portions  of  its  contents  be  projected  into  the  delivery-tube.  The 
chief  danger  to  be  guarded  against  in  using  ignition-tubes  is  the  stop- 
page of  their  outlets  with  solid  matter.    6.  The  ignition-tube  should 
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always  be  inclined  as  represented  in  Fig.  8,  and  never  placed  upright 
in  the  flame. 

The  oxygen  thus  obtained  is  to  be  employed  in  the  experiments 
shortly  to  be  described.  In  case  large  quantities  of  oxygen  are  needed, 
a  similar  mixture  of  equal  weights  of  chlorate  of  potassium  and  bhick 
oxide  of  manganese  is  heated  in  a  retort  of  iron  or  copper,  and  the  gas 
is  collected  in  large  metallic  vessels,  called  gas-holders,  such  as  are 
described  in  f  11  of  the  Appendix. 

Besides  the  methods  above  described,  there  are  many  other 
ways  of  preparing  oxygen.  Several  of  these  methods  wiU  be 
described  hereafter,  when  the  materials  employed  can  be  intelli- 
gently studied. 

15.  Oxygen  is  a  transparent  and  colorless  gas,  not  to  be  dis- 
tinguished by  its  aspect  from  atmospheric  air.  Like  air,  it  has 
neither  taste  nor  smell.  It  is,  however,  somewhat  heavier  than 
air.  If  the  weight  of  a  measure  of  air  be  taken  as  1,  then  the 
weight  of  the  same  measure  of  oxygen  is  found  to  be  1-1056. 
At  0°,  and  a  pressure  of  760  m.m.  of  mercury  1  litre  of  oxygen 
gas  weighs  l-429d  gnn. 

Since  oxygen  is  thus  heavier  than  air,  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary, 
in  collecting  it,  or  transferring  it  from  one  vessel  to  another,  that  we 
should  operate  over  water,  as  has  been  directed.  When  a  gas  is  much 
heavier,  or  much  lighter,  than  atmospheric  air,  it  may  often  be  con- 
veniently collected  by  displacemenL  A  bottle  can  readily  be  filled 
with  oxygen  from  the  gas-holder  by  carrying  the  delivery-tube  to  the 
bottom  of  the  upright  bottle,  and  allowing  the  gas  to  flow  in  slowly, 
as  if  it  were  water.  In  a  short  time  the  air  will  be  wholly  displaced, 
and  the  bottle  filled  with  oxygen.  The  progress  of  the  operation  can 
be  followed  by  testing  the  contents  of  the  upper  part  of  the  bottle  from 
time  to  time,  with  a  Rowing  match ;  when  this  bursts  sharply  into 
flame  the  gas  may  be  asstmied  to  be  pure  enough  for  all  ordinary 
purposes. 

16.  Oxygen  has  never  yet  been  reduced  to  the  liquid  condition. 
Of  all  known  substances  it  exerts  the  smallest  refracting  power 
upon  the  rays  of  light.  Compared  with  that  of  atmospheric  air, 
its  refractive  power  is  as  0*830  to  1-000.  The  specific  heat  of 
oxygen,  compared  with  that  of  an  equal  weight  of  water  taken  as 
unity,  is  0-2182  ;  it  has  a  lower  capacity  than  other  gases  for 
absorbing  and  radiating  heat  Water  dissolves  it  in  small  pro- 
portion ;  100  volumes  of  water  dissolve,  at  the  ordinary  tempera- 
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tare,  abont  3  TolnmeB  of  oxygen.  It  exhibits  decided  magnetie 
properties.  A  glass  tabe  filled  with  oxygen  and  suspended  by  a 
fibre  of  silk  between  Ihe  ends  of  a  strong  horse-shoe  magnet  soon 
comes  to  rest  in  snch  a  position  that  its  long  axis  is  parallel  to  a 
line  drawn  between  the  two  poles.  As  with  iron,  its  susceptibi- 
lity to  magnetization  is  diminished,  or  even  temporarily  suspended, 
by  a  sufiicient  elevation  of  temperature.  Its  magnetic  force,  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  air,  is  as  17*5  to  3*4,  that  of  a  yacuum  being 
taken  as  0. 

17.  A  striking  characteristic  of  oxygen  is  its  power  of  sup- 
porting combustion.  This  has  already  been  illustrated  in  Exp.  6, 
and  may  be  ftirther  exhibited  by  a  great  variety  of  experiments. 

Exp,  8. — Place  in  a  deflagrating  spoon  (see  Appendix, 
§  12),  a  bit  of  sulphur  as  large  as  a  pea.  light  the  sul- 
phur, and  thrust  it  into  a  bottle  of  oxygen.  It  will  bum 
with  a  beautiful  blue  flame,  and  much  more  brilliantly 
than  in  air.    An  acid,  suffocating  gas  is  produced. 

Exp.  0. — Place  a  piece  of  charcoal,  that  of  bark  is 
best,  in  a  deflagrating  spoon.  Kindle  the  charcoal  by 
holding  it  in  the  flame  of  a  lamp,  and  then  introduce  it 
into  a  bottle  of  oxygen.  It  will  bum  vividly,  throwing 
off  brilliant  sparks  if  bark  charcoal  has  been  employed. 

In  this  experiment,  as  in  the  preceding,  the  products  of  the  com- 
bustion are  obviously  gaseous,  no  solid  substance  being  formed. 

Exp.  10. — ^A  piece  of  phosphoras,  the  size  of  a  small  pea,  having 
been  well  dried  between  pieces  of  blotting-paper,  is  placed  in  a  defla- 
grating spoon,  touched  with  a  hot  wire  or  a  lighted  match,  and  then 
thrust  into  a  jar  of  oxygeiL  It  will  bum  with  intense  brilliancy  and 
the  formation  of  a  dense  white  smoke. 

It  should  be  observed  that  phosphorus  is  a  substance  which  inflames 
very  readily  in  the  air,  when  subjected  to  friction  or  any  slight  eleva- 
tion of  temperature.  It  is  hence  so  dangerous  that  it  must  always  be 
kept  under  water.    It  should  also  be  cut  under  water. 

18.  Many  substances  commonly  called  incombustible,  because 
they  do  not  bum  readily  in  ordinary  air,  bum  vigorously  in 
oxygen.     Of  these,  metallic  iron  may  be  taken  as  an  example. 

Exp.  11. — Convert  two-thirds  of  a  piece  of  fine  piano-wire  20  or 
80  cm.  long  into  a  spiral,  by  winding  it  tightly  around  a  glass  rod, 
No.  6,  or  lead  pencil,  and  then  withdrawing  the  rod  or  pencil.  Thrust 
the  straight  end  of  this  wire  into  a  cork  or  piece  of  thin  board  large 
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enough  to  cover  one  of  the  bottles  of  oxygen  obtained  in  Exp.  7. 
Upon  the  lower  end  of  the  wire  coil  tie  a  small  piece  of  waxed 
thready  or  touch  with  a  bit  of  melted  sulphur  the  end  of  the  spiral^  so 
that  a  small  bead  of  sulphur  shall  adhere  to  the  wire.  Kindle  the 
thread  or  sulphur,  and  quickly  place  the  wire  in  a  bottle  of  oxygen,  at 
the  bottom  of  which  has  been  spread  a  layer  of  sand. 

The  bumitg  sulphur  heats  the  iron  to  redness,  which  then  bums 
brilliantly,  with  scintillation.  From  time  to  time,  glowing  balls  of 
molten  matter  fall  ofi*  from  the  wire,  and  bury  themselves  in  the  sand 
at  the  bottom  of  the  bottle,  or  even  melt  into  the  glass. 

If  an  abundance  of  oxygen  be  at  hand,  this  experiment  had  better 
be  performed  in  a  jar  of  2  or  3  litres  capacity, — ^a  watch-spring  w^hich 
has  been  rendered  flexible  by  igniting  it,  and  then  allow- 
ing it  to  cool  slowly,  being  the  best  material  with  which  to     ^?'  ^« 
form  the  spiral  coiL    In  this  case  it  is  well  to  tie  a  bit  of 
tinder  upon  the  end  of  the  coil  as  the  kindling  material,  or 
to  attach  a  piece  of  twine  to  the  wire,  and  soak  this  in 
sulphur.    But  the  experiment  succeeds  well  even  in  very 
small  bottles  of  oxygen,  provided  the  wire  be  fine,  and 
that  the  quantity  of  sulphur,  or  other  matter,  employed 
for  kindling  be  not  too  large. 

19.  This  experiment  clearly  proves  what  has  been  already 
stated,  that  iron,  when  red-hot,  combines  with  oxygen.  It  is 
the  burnt  or  oxidized  iron  which  falls  in  globules  to  the  bottom 
of  the  bottle.  This  substance  is  called  oxide  of  iron.  The  com- 
pounds which  are  formed  by  the  union  of  oxygen  with  other 
elements  are  called  oxides.  The  substances  which  have  been 
heretofore  mentioned  under  the  more  familiar  name  of  rust,  like 
iron-rust,  tin-rust,  mercury-rust,  are  called  in  chemistry  oxides 
— as  the  oxide  of  iron,  oxide  of  tin,  and  oxide  of  mercury. 

20.  It  will  have  been  observed  that  the  combinations  obtained 
in  the  foregoing  experiments  are  of  very  various  quality.  Some 
of  these  compounds  are  solid,  others  gaseous ;  some  are  acid  and 
caustic,  while  others  are  tasteless  and  innocuous.  They  agree 
only  in  this,  that  they  all  contain  oxygen.  All  these  bodies  will 
be  studied  in  detail  hereafter.  It  concerns  us  now  more  particu- 
larly to  realize  the  number  and  variety  of  the  bodies  into  which 
oxygen  enters  as  an  essential  ingredient.  In  fact,  the  most 
important  quality  of  oxygen  is  that,  with  a  single  exception,  it 
unites  with  all  the  other  elements  to  form  compounds. 
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This  act  of  combination  is  often  accompanied  by  deyelopment 
of  light  and  heat,  as  in  the  foregoing  experiments;  in  the 
affairs  of  common  life  we  daily  witness  similar  effects.  All  the 
ordinary  phenomena  of  fire  and  light  depend  upon  the  union  of 
the  body  burned  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air.  Indeed,  the  term 
combustion  may  for  all  ordinary  purposes  be  regarded  as  synony- 
mous with  oxidation. 

Combustion  is  less  vivid  in  air  than  in  pure  oxygen,  because 
of  the  nitrogen  with  which  the  oxygen  of  the  air  is  diluted.  If 
a  substance  combines  slowly  with  oxygen,  it  may  often  happen 
that  no  evolution  of  heat  or  light  can  be  detected.  Thus,  when 
a  small  piece  of  iron  rusts  at  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  air, 
there  is  perceived  neither  light  nor  heat,  although  a  combination 
of  iron  and  oxygen  has  been  formed,  as  in  Exp.  II.  Heat  is 
really  disengaged  in  the  slow  rusting  of  iron,  as  in  every  act  of 
chemical  combination,  but  it  is  taken  up  and  carried  away  by  the 
circumambient  air  at  the  moment  of  its  formation,  so  that  it  can- 
not usually  be  perceived.  Slow  oxidation,  such  as  this,  is  often 
spoken  of  as  slow  combustion. 

21.  Many  of  the  compounds  of  oxygen  are  very  familiar 
bodies.  Indeed,  oxygen  is  the  most  widely  diffused  and  the  most 
abundant  of  all  known  substances.  Not  ouly  does  it  occur  in 
the  air,  of  which  it  constitutes  about  one-fifth  the  volume,  as  has 
been  already  remarked,  but  at  least  one-third  of  the  solid  crust 
of  the  globe  is  composed  of  it.  It  is  the  chief  ingredient  of 
water,  as  will  appear  in  a  subsequent  chapter.  It  enters  largely 
into  the  composition  of  plants  and  animals.  Silica,  in  all  its 
varieties  of  sand,  flint,  quartz,  rock-crystal,  &c.,  contains  about 
half  its  weight  of  oxygen,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  various 
kinds  of  day,  and  of  chalk,  limestone,  and  marble.  Oxygen  is 
absolutely  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  animal  and  vegetable 
life.  The  chemistry  of  the  respiration  of  animals  depends  upon 
the  absorption  of  oxygen  from  the  air  respired.  In  the  absence 
of  oxygen  suffocation  ensues. 
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22.  The  common  modes  of  obtaining  nitrogen  depend  upon 
the  removal  of  oxygen  £rom  the  air. 

JBxp,  12.— HU  a  tube  of  hard  glass,  No.  2,  about  35  centimetres 
long,  with  bright,  not  too  coarse,  copper  turnings;  place  this  tube 
upon  a  semicjrlindrical  trough  of  sheet  iron,  and  support  it  upon  a 
ring  of  the  iron  stand,  as  shown  in  Fig.  7.  It  is  well  to  interpose  a 
thin  layer  of  asbestos  between  the  tube  and  the  iron  trough,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  glass  from  adhering  to  the  metal  when  it  becomes  soft 
bj  heat.  By  means  of  corks,  attach  to  one  end  of  this  tube  a  deliyery- 
tube  leading  to  the  water-pan,  as  shown  in  the  figure,  and  connect  the 


Fig.  7. 


other  end  with  a  gas-holder  filled  with  air.  Light  the  lamps  (for  a 
description  of  these,  see  Appendix,  §  6)  beneath  the  tube  which  con- 
tains tiie  copper  turnings,  and  wait  until  the  copper  has  become  red- 
hot  ;  then  allow  air  to  flow  slowly  out  of  the  gas-holder  over  the  hot 
metaL  The  heated  copper  will  combine  with  the  oxygen  of  this  air, 
and  retidn  the  whole  of  it,  so  that.nothing  but  nitrogen  will  be  delivered 
at  the  water-pan.  This  nitrogen  may  be  collected  in  small  bottles  and 
tested  with  lighted  splinters  of  wood,  which  should  be  instantly  ex- 
tinguished on  being  immersed  in  it. 

23.  A  still  simpler  method  of  preparing  nitrogen  is  to  bum 
out  the  oxygen  from  a  confined  portion  of  air,  by  phosphorus,  or 
by  a  jet  of  hydrogen. 
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Exp,  13. — Float  a  small  porcelain  capsule  upon  the  sur&oe  of  the 
water-pan ;  a  large  cork  must  be  placed  beneath  the  capsule  if  the  latter 
will  not  float  of  itself  In  the  capsule  piit  about  a  cubic  centimetre  of 
phosphorus,  and  set  it  on  fire.  Invert  oyer  the  whole  a  wide-mouthed 
bottle^  of  the  capacity  of  a  litre  or  more,  and  hold  this  bottle  so  that 
its  mouth  shall  dip  beneath  the  surface  of  the  water.  During  the  first 
moments  of  the  combustion,  the  heat  developed  thereby  will  cause  the 
air  within  the  bottle  to  expand  to  such  an  extent  that  a  few  bubbles 
of  the  air  will  be  expelled ;  but  after  several  seconds  water  will  rise 
into  the  bottle  to  take  the  place  of  the  oxygen  which  has  united  with 
the  phosphorus. 

The  dense  white  cloud,  which  fills  the  bottle  at  first,  is  a  compound 
of  phosphorus  and  oxygen  which  is  soluble  in  water.  It  wiU,  there- 
fore, soon  be  absorbed  by  the  water  in  the  pan,  and  will  disappear,  so 
that  at  the  close  of  the  experiment  nearly  pure  nitrogen  will  be  left 
in  the  bottle.  But,  as  the  phosphorus  ceases  to  bum  before  the  last 
traces  of  oxygen  are  exhausted  (compare  §  180),  the  nitrogen  obtained 
by  this  method  is  never  absolutely  pure. 

As  soon  as  the  phosphorus  goes  out,  the  bottle  should  be  shaken  in 
such  a  way  that  the  porcelain  capsule  may  be  upset,  and  sunk  in  the 
water-pan.    The  properties  of  the  nitrogen  may  now  be  examined. 

24.  Nitrogen  is  a  transparent,  colorless,  tasteless,  odorless, 
incondensable  gas.  It  is  not  quite  so  heavy  as  air.  K  a  mea- 
sure of  air  weigh  1  gramme,  then  an  equal  measure  of  nitrogen 
will  weigh  0*9714  gramme.  At  0^,  and  a  pressure  of  760  milli- 
metres of  mercury,  1  litre  of  nitrogen  weighs  1*256  gramme. 
The  specific  heat  of  the  gas  is  0*244,  that  of  an  equal  weight  of 
water  being  1*000.  A  litre  of  water  at  0°  dissolves  only  20  cubic 
centimetres  of  nitrogen.  Its  refractive  power  in  regard  to  light 
is  to  that  of  atmospheric  air  as  1*034  to  1*000. 

25.  In  its  chemical  deportment  towards  other  substances,  nitro- 
gen is  remarkably  different  from  oxygen.  Whilst  oxygen  is 
active  and,  as  it  were,  aggressive,  nitrogen,  at  le^t  when  in  the 
condition  in  which  it  exists  in  air,  is  remarkably  inert  and 
indifferent  as  regards  entering  into  combination  with  other 
bodies.  It  is  marked  rather  by  the  absence  of  salient  oharaoter- 
istics  than  by  any  active  properties  of  its  own.  Many  of  the 
metals,  solphur,  phosphorus,  and  numerous  other  substances,  Biay 
be  kept  unchanged  for  any  length  of  time  in  vessels  filled  with 
nitrogen.    A  burning  candle  wiU  inslantly  be  extinguished  when 
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thrust  into  a  jar  of  nitrogen  gas,  for  with  the  nitrogen  the  con- 
stituents of  the  candle  have  no  tendency  to  combine. 

As  it  extinguishes  flame,  so  it  destroys  life.  Animals  cannot 
live  in  an  atmosphere  of  pure  nitrogen.  It  may,  indeed,  be 
breathed  for  a  short  time  with  impunity,  but  it  does  not  support 
respiration.  It  is  not  poisonous;  if  it  were,  it  could  not  be 
breathed  in  such  large  quantities  as  it  is  in  air.  An  animal  im- 
mersed in  it  dies,  simply  from  want  of  oxygen. 

26.  As  a  diluent  of  the  oxygen  in  the  air,  nitrogen  is  essential 
to  the  existing  balance  and  order  of  Nature.  All  animal  and 
vegetable  life — ^most  inanimate  matter,  even — stands  in  harmo- 
nious relations  with  the  chemical  composition  of  the  atmosphere. 
The  presence  of  so  large  a  proportion  of  nitrogen  in  the  air  pre- 
vents the  too  rapid  action,  as  regards  combustion  and  respiration, 
that  would  take  place  in  an  atmosphere  of  unmixed  oxygen. 

Nitrogen  is  widely  diffused  in  nature.  Besides  occurring  in 
the  air,  it  is  a  constituent  part  of  all  animals  and  vegetables,  and 
of  many  of  the  products  resulting  &om  their  decomposition. 
Notwithstanding  the  indisposition  of  nitrogen  in  the  free  state  to 
enter  into  combination,  a  very  large  number  of  interesting  and 
important  compounds  can  be  formed  by  resorting  to  indirect 
methods  of  effecting  its  union  with  other  elements. 


CHAPTER   IV. 


WATER. 


27.  Another  natural  substance,  quite  as  common  as  air,  is 
water.  Three-fourths  of  the  earth's  surface  is  covered  with  it. 
It  is  diffused  through  the  atmosphere  in  the  fonn  of  vapor,  and 
is  a  constituent  of  all  animal  and  vegetable  substances,  and  of 
many  minerals.  We  take  up  next  this  familiar  substance,  in 
order  that  we  may  gain,  through  the  study  of  it»  a  deeper  insight 
into  chemical  principles,  and  enlarge  our  experience  by  making 
acquaintance  with  a  new  element.  Let  us  first  define  with  pre- 
cision the  external  and  physical  properties  of  water,  and  then 
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apply  the  two  chemical  methods,  of  azialysiB  and  synthesis,  to  the 
closer  investigation  of  its  essential  nature. 

28.  At  the  ordinary  temperatore  of  the  air,  pure  water  is  a 
transparent  liquid,  devoid  of  taste  or  smell.  In  thin  layers  it 
appears  to  he  colorless,  hut  large  masses  of  it  are  distinctly  hlue, 
as  seen  in  mid-ocean,  in  many  deep  lakes  of  pure  water,  and  in 
masses  of  ice,  such  as  icehei^  and  some  glaciers  where  it  is  pes- 
sihle  to  look  through  the  ice  from  helow. 

This  color  can  he  seen  upon  the  small  scale  hy  looking  down  through 
a  column  of  pure  water,  2  metres  long,  upon  pieces  of  white-porcelain. 
The  water  may  he  held  in  a  glass  tuhe,  5  cm.  wide,  which  has  heen 
hlackened  internally  with  lamp-hlack  and  wax  to  within  1*25  cm.  of 
the  end,  which  is  closed  hy  a  cork.  Fill  the  tuhe  with  chemically 
pure  water,  throw  into  it  a  few  pieces  of  porcelain,  and  place  it  in  a 
vertical  position,  on  a  white  plate.  On  now  looking  through  the  co- 
lumn of  water  at  the  hits  of  porcelain,  which  can  only  he  illumined  hy 
light  reflected  from  the  white  plate  through  the  rim  of  clear  glass,  it 
will  be  observed  that  they  exhibit  a  pure  blue  tint,  "the  intensity  of 
which  will  diminish  in  proportion  as  the  column  of  water  is  shortened. 
The  blue  coloration  may  also  be  recognized  when  a  white  object  is 
illuminated  through  the  column  of  water,  by  sunlight,  and  seen  at 
the  bottom  of  the  tube  through  a  small  lateral  opening  in  the  black 
coating. 

29.  At  4°,  the  temperature  at  which  it  is  densest,  water  is 
773  times  heavier  than  air  at  0^ ;  at  15°  it  is  819  times  heavier 
than  air  of  the  same  temperature.  A  cubic  centimetre  of  water 
at  its  greatest  density,  that  is,  at  4°,  weighed  in  a  vacuum,  is  our 
unit  of  weight — a  gramme.  One  litre  of  water,  which  measures 
1000  cubic  centimetres,  therefore,  weighs  a  kilogramme.  Water 
is  compressible  and  elastic ;  by  the  pressure  of  one  atmosphere  it 
can  be  reduced  to  the  extent  of  about  47-millionths  of  its  original 
volume,  and  this  is  true  for  every  added  atmosphere  of  pressure 
BO  far  as  experiment  has  extended.  Water  expands  upon  being 
heated,  though  at  a  less  rate  than  other  liquids ;  the  rate  of  ex- 
pansion increases  with  the  temperature.  Notwithstanding  the 
£act  that  water  expands  when  cooled  below  4°,  as  well  as  when 
warmed  above  that  temperature,  its  refrvM^tive  power  on  light 
oontinnes  to  increase  regularly  below  4^,  as  though  it  contracted. 
The  refractive   index   increases   continnoualy  between   +5*2° 
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and  —1*3^,  the  direction  of  the  variation  not  changing  in  the 
passage  through  the  point  of  maximum  density.  At  0^  the  index 
is  1-333. 

30.  Pure  water  at  0°,  a  temperature  always  to  be  obtained  by 
melting  ice,  is  taken  as  a  standard  to  which  the  weights  of  equal 
bulks  of  other  substances,  liquid  or  solid,  are  referred.  In  other 
words,  the  specific  gravity  of  water  is  taken  as  1 ;  and  in  terms 
of  this  unit  the  specific  gravities  of  all  other  liquid  and  solid  sub- 
stances are  expressed.  The  specific  gravity  of  gold,  for  example, 
is  19*3 ;  that  is  to  say,  the  weights  of  equal  bulks  of  water  and 
of  gold  are  to  one  anotiier  as  1  to  19*3. 

31.  Water  is  also  the  standard  of  specific  heat.  By  specific 
heats  are  meant  the  relative  capacities  for  heat  of  the  same 
weights  of  different  substances,  at  the  same  temperature.  For 
example,  to  raise  1  kilogramme  of  mercury  from  0°  to  1°  requires 
only  one-thirtieth  of  the  quantity  of  heat  necessary  to  raise  1  kilo- 
gramme of  water  from  0°  to  1°.  Water  having  been  made  the 
standard  of  specific  heat,  its  capacity  for  heat  is  denoted  by  1, 
and  that  of  mercury  will  accordingly  be  0-033.  At  the  same 
temperatiire,  and  for  equal  weights,  water  has  a  greater  capacity 
for  heat  than  any  solid  or  liquid  known.  Hence  it  results  that 
the  specific  heats  of  all  solid  and  liquid  substances  are  expressed 
by  fractions. 

Water  conducts  heat  very  slowly;  it  may  be  boiled  many 
minutes  at  the-  top  of  the  test-tube,  which  is  held  all  the  while 
by  the  lower  end,  in  the  fingers,  without  inconvenience. 

32.  When  exposed  to  a  certain  degree  of  cold,  water  crystal- 
lizes, with  formation  of  ice,  or  snow,  according  to  circumstances ; 
and  upon  being  heated  sufficiently  it  is  transformed  into  an 
invisible  gas,  called  steam.  Both  these  changes,  however,  are 
purely  physical,  and  therefore  do  not  fall  within  the  province  of 
tlus  manual.  The  chemical  composition  of  the  water  is  the 
same,  whether  it  be  liquid,  solid,  or  gaseous.  The  temperature 
at  which  ice  melts  is  one  of  the  fixed  points  of  the  centigrade 
thermometer,  numbered  O'',  and  the  temperature  at  which  water 
boils,  under  a  pressure  of  76  cm.  of  mercury,  is  the  other  fixed 
point,  numbered  100°.  Water  evaporates  at  all  temperatures, 
and  is  therefore  a  constant  ingredient  of  the  atmosphere.    Even 
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ice  slowly  eyaporates,  at  temperatures  far  below  0^,  without  first 
passing  into  the  liquid  condition. 

In  crystallizing,  that  is  to  say,  in  assuming  the  solid  form, 
water  increases  in  volume.  The  specific  gravity  of  ice  is  only 
0*916,  which  is  equivalent  to  saying  that,  in  the  act  of  freezing, 
916  c.  c.  (cubic  centimetres)  of  water  will  be  changed  into  a  litre 
of  ice.  Erom  this  fact  result  many  fisuniliar  phenomena,  such  as 
the  floating  of  ice,  the  upheaving  and  disintegrating  action  of 
frt>st,  and  the  bursting  of  pipes  and  other  hollow  vessels  when 
water  is  frozen  in  them.  The  crystals  of  ice  belong  to  the  so- 
called  hexagonal  system ;  they  are  six-sided  prisms,  with  regular 
fiuses ;  by  agglomeration  they  produce  stellar  and  fern-like  forms 
of  ixifinite  variety  and  great  beauty.  Ice  is  a  slow  conductor  of 
heat,  and  a  non-conductor  of  electricity.  It  becomes  electric  by 
friction. 

Steam  is  a  colorless,  transparent  gas,  as  invisible  as  atmo- 
spheric air.  It  is  lighter  than  air,  the  weight  of  any  given 
volume  of  steam,  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  being  to  that  of 
the  same  volume  of  air  as  0-622  to  1,  a  ratio  deduced  by  calcula- 
tion from  the  composition  of  steam.  At  100^,  the  boiling-point 
of  water,  the  ratio  of  the  weights  of  equal  volumes  of  steam  and 
air  is  0*455  to  1,  and  one  volume  of  water  furnishes  about  1700 
volumes  of  steam  of  100°.  When  steam  is  heated  by  itself,  with- 
out the  presence  of  any  liquid  water,  it  is  called  superheated 
steam;  but  when  there  is  water  present,  so  that  no  excess  of 
heat  can  accumulate  in  the  steam,  above  the  quantity, needed  for 
its  formation  under  the  pressure  at  which  it  exists,  the  steam  is 
called  mturated,  meaning  saturated  with  water.  When  steam 
escapes  into  the  air,  there  is  formed  a  multitude  of  little  bubbles 
or  vesicles,  composed  of  a  film  of  water  filled  with  air,  precisely 
similar  to  the  vesicles  seen  in  douds  and  fogs.  This  steam-cloud 
is  sometimes  improperly  spoken  of  as  steam  or  vapor,  an  error 
against  which  the  student  should  be  upon  his  guard.  Similar 
fogs  of  air-filled  vesicles  are  formed  whenever  the  atmosphere  is 
cooled  to  a  temperature  so  low  that  the  aqueous  vapor  contained 
in  it  can  no  longer  exist  in  the  gaseous  state. 

33.  Let  us  pass  now  to  the  analysis  of  water.  Of  what  is 
water  composed?     We  can  determine  this  point  by  methods 
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similar  to  those  which  were  adopted  in  the  examination  of  air. 
There  are  several  metals  which,  upon  being  brought  into  contact 
with  water,  will  abstract  from  it  one  of  its  ingredients,  in  the 
same  way  that  we  have  seen  them  abstract  oxygen  from  the  air. 
Some  metals  can  abstract  this  ingredient  even  at  the  ordinary 
temperature.  Thus  the  metal  called  sodium,  on  being  brought 
into  contact  with  water,  decomposes  it,  and,  uniting  with  one  of  its 
constituents,  sets  free  another  as  a  gas.  'This  new  gas  is  called 
Hydrogen. 

Exp,  14 — ^Make  a  small  cylinder  of  wire  gauze  by  rolling  a  piece  of 
fine  gauze,  about  6  cm.  square,  around  a  thick  piece  of  No.  6  glass 
tubing.  Twist  fine  wire  around  the  cylinder  in  order  to  preserre  its 
form,  then  slip  the  cylinder  off  the  glass,  and  close  one  end  of  it  by 
pressure  with  a  stout  pair  of  pincers.  Within  this  cylinder  of  wire 
gauze  place  a  piece  of  metallic  sodium  as  large  as  a  small  pea,  and 
then  close  the  upper  end  of  the  cylinder  by  pressure  with  the  pincers, 
as  before.  Quickly  place  the  wire  gauze  cylinder  under  the  mouth  of 
a  small  bottle  of  100  or  200  c.  c.  capacity^  which  has  previously  been 
filled  with  water  and  left  inverted  in  the  water-pan. 

As  soon  as  water  comes  in  contact  with  the  sodium,  bubbles  of  gas 
will  issue  from  the  wire  gauze  cage,  and,  rising  through  the  water, 
will  collect  at  the  top  of  the  inverted  bottle.  If  no  gas  is  generated 
during  the  first  moment  after  the  wire  gauze  has  be^  placed  in  the 
water,  move  the  bottle  to  and  fro,  in  such  manner  that  the  gauze 
cylinder  may  be  shaken  about,  and  water  forced  through  its  interstices. 
As  soon  as  the  evolution  of  gas  has  ceased,  close  the  mouth  of  the 
bottle  with  a  small  plate  of  glass,  turn  it  mouth  uppermost,  remove  the 
plate,  and  touch  a  lighted  match  to  the  gas.  The  gas  will  take  fire 
with  a  sudden  flash. 

34.  At  a  low  red  heat  water  can  be  decomposed  by  several  of 
the  metals,  such  as  iron,  tin,  zinc,  and  magnesium.  Iron  is  well 
adapted  for  this  experiment. 

Exp,  16. — Provide  a  piece  of  iron  gas-pipe,  about  35  cm.  long,  and 
1  cm.  or  more  in  internal  diameter ;  fill  it  with  small,  bright  iron- 
tumingB,  and  support  it  upon  a  ring  of  the  iron  stand  over  one  or  two 
wire-gauze  gas-lamps.  By  means  of  perforated  corks,  connect  with 
the  iron  tube,  on  the  one  hand,  a  glass  delivery-tube  leading  to  the 
water-pan,  as  shown  in  the  figure,  and,  upon  the  other,  a  ddivery-tube 
coming  from  a  thin-bottomed  glass  fiask,  half  fii}!  of  water,  and  sup- 
ported upon  a  ling  of  a  second  iron  stand.    Light  the  lamps  beneath 
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the  iion  tube^  nad  wait  until  its  contents  have  become  red-hot;  then 
heat  the  water  in  the  flask  until  it  boils  slowly.    As  the  aqueous 


Fig.  a 


rapor  passes  over  the  hot  iron-turnings  it  will  be  decomposed,  one  of 
its  constituents  will  unite  with  the  iron,  and  hydrogen  will  pass  off 
through  the  delivery-tube  and  may  be  collected  in  bottles  at  the 
water-pan,  so  soon  as  the  air  originally  contained  in  the  tubes  and 
flask  has  aJl  been  expelled. 

If,  at  the  close  of  this  experiment,  and  after  the  tube  has  become 
cold,  the  iron  be  removed  from  the  tube,  it  will  be  found  to  be  co- 
vered with  a  black  coating  similar  to  that  which  forms  on  iron  heated 
in  the  air. 

35.  By  these  experiments  it  has  been  proved  that  one  of  the 
components  of  water  is  a  gas  called  hydrogen.  Bat  with  the 
exception  of  the  coating  upon  the  iron  of  Exp.  15,  we  have  as 
yet  nothing  to  indicate  what  other  ingredients  the  water  may 
contain.  Such  evidence  can,  however,  be  readily  obtained  by 
resorting  to  another  method  of  analysis.  If  a  galvanic  current  is 
caused  to  flow  through  water,  the  force  by  which  the  constituents 
of  the  water  are  held  together  will  be  overcome,  and  the  water 
will  be  resolved  into  the  elements  of  which  it  is  composed.  On 
immersing  the  platinum  poles  of  a  galvanic  battery  in  water,  to 
which  a  little  sulphuric  acid  has  been  added  for  the  purpose  of 
inca'easing  its  oondncting-power,  minute  bubbles  of  gas  will  im- 
mediately be  given  off  from  these  poles,  and  will  be  seen  rising 
through  the  liquid.  We  have  here  abundant  proof  of  the  power- 
fdl  action  exerted  by  the  battery  upon  the  water.  But  the  ex- 
periment will  be  much  more  satisfactory  if  it  be  made  in  a 
vessel  so  arranged  that  the  evolved  gases  may  be  collected  for 
examination. 
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For  this  purpose  the  apparatus  shown  in  Fig.  9  can  be  Ilg.  9. 
conyenientlj  employed.  The  test-glass,  nearly  full  of 
water  which  has  been  mixed  with  from  ^  to  ^  of  sul- 
phuric acid,  carries  two  platinum  wires  cemented  with 
shellac  into  the  glass.  These  wires  terminate  above  in 
thin  plates  of  platinum ;  oyer  each  of  these  plates  there 
is  inverted  a  long,  narrow  test-tube  full  of  water,  acidu- 
lated in  the  same  way  as  that  in  the  test-glass.  Upon 
connecting  the  wires  with  a  galvanic  battery, —  two  , 
Bunsen's  cells  of  medium  size  will  be  sufficient, — ^the 
water  will  be  decomposed,  and  the  resulting  gases,  as 
they  are  given  off  at  the  platinum  plates,  vnll  rise,  trans- 
parent and  colorless,  into  the  test-tubes.  On  comparing 
the  bulks  of  the  two  gases,  it  wiU  be  found  that  twice  as 
much  gas  has  collected  in  the  one  tube  as  in  the  other. 
If  the  test-tube  containing  the  larger  volume  of  gas  be  ( 
now  closed  with  the  thumb,  turned  mouth  uppermost, 
and  the  gas  within  touched  with  a  lighted  match,  it  will  take  fire 
and  bum  with  the  characteristic  flame  of  hydrogen.  It  is,  in  fact, 
hydrogen. 

K  the  smaller  volume  of  gas  in  the  other  tube  be  examined  in  the 
same  way,  it  will  not  inflame,  although  it  gives  intense  brilliancy  to 
the  combustion  of  the  match.  If  a  splinter  of  wood,  retaining  but  a 
single  ignited  spark,  be  immersed  in  the  gafi,  it  instantly  exhibits  a 
vivid  incandescence,  and  in  a  moment  bursts  into  flame.  This  gas  is 
oxygen.  It  is  thus  proved  that  out  of  water  may  be  unloosed  two 
volumes  of  hydrogen  and  one  volume  of  oxygen. 

If  now  the  platinum  plates  be  pressed  so  near  together  that  a  single 
large  test-tube,  full  of  acidulated  water,  can  be  placed  over  both,  tiie 
gas  obtained  by  passing  the  galvanic  current  will  exhibit  properties 
difiering  from  those  of  either  hydrogen  or  oxygen.  It  is  in  fact  a 
mechanical  mixture  of  tfiese  gases  in  the  proportions  in  which  they 
would  unite  chemically  to  form  water.  The  mixture  is  precisely 
similar  to  that  which  would  have  been  obtained  if  the  two  volumes  of 
hydrogen  and  one  volume  of  oxygen,  previously  collected  in  two  sepa- 
rate tubes,' had  been  mixed  in  one.  On  touching  a  lighted  match  to 
the  mixed  gas  it  instantly  explodes  with  great  violence,  the  hydrogen 
burning  suddenly,  so  that  for  a  moment  a  flash  of  flame  fills  the  whole 
interior  of  the  tube.  Incited  by  the  burning  match,  the  hydrogen  and 
oxygen  have  combined  chemically  to  form  water,  a  portion  of  which 
is  deposited  as  dew  upon  the  inner  walls  of  the  tube. 

At  the  temperature  of  the  air,  and  under  ordinary  circum- 
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stances,  oxygen  and  hydrogen  do  not  combine  chemically.  Upon 
being  brought  together  they  simply  mix  with  one  another  mecha- 
nically in  conformity  with  the  physical  laws  which  govern  the 
dif^ision  of  gases.  But  under  the  influence  of  heat,  of  electricity, 
and  of  certain  other  agents,  the  two  gases  will  unite  chemically, 
and  will  thus  again  be  converted  into  the  water  from  which  they 
were  derived. 

36.  It  remains  to  be  investigated  whether  hydrogen  and  oxy- 
gen, during  their  conversion  into  water,  undergo  any  change  of 
volume,  or  merely  combine  to  produce  a  measure  of  gaseous 
water  exactly  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  measures  of  the  consti- 
tuents. To  determine  this  point  it  is  necessary  to  compare  the 
joint  volumes  of  the  constituents  of  the  water  with  the  volume  of 
the  product  formed,  at  a  temperature  high  enough  to  maintain 
the  latter  in  the  purely  gaseous  condition  known  as  dry  steam. 

Through  the  closed  end  of  a  U-tube  (Pig.  10)  two  platinum  wires  are 
passed,  and  welded  tightly  to  the  glass  walls  of  the  tube.    The  outer 
ends  of  these  wires  are  formed  into  loops  for  the  attachment  of  appro- 
Fig.  11. 

Fig.  10. 
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priate  battery  wires ;  their  inner  ends  are  separated  by  a  distance  of 
two  millimetres.  The  general  arrangement  of  the  apparatus  to  be 
employed  is  shown  in  Fig.  11.  The  U-tube  is  first  completely  filled 
witii  mercuiy,  and  then  the  screw-compressor  (Appendix,  §  16)  at  a 
is  opened  so  as  to  afford  a  gradual  exit  to  the  metid  in  the  open  limb. 
Bj  means  of  a  delivery-tube  reaching  down  the  open  limb  to  the  bend 
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of  the  tube,  we  introduce  from  a  gas-holder  (see  Appendix,  §  11)  a 
quantity  of  a  mixture  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  made  in  the  propor- 
tions in  which  they  form  water, — ^namely,  two-thirds  hydrogen,  and 
one-third  oxygen, — ^in  such  a  manner  that  the  gas  shall  bubble  up 
through  the  mercuiy  into  the  sealed  limb,  from  which,  of  course,  the 
mercury  escapes  as  the  gas  enters.  A  column  of  gas  25  or  30  cm. 
high  is  thus  admitted. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  mixture  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen 
is  very  explosive ;  fire  should  be  carefully  kept  away  from  the  vicinity 
of  the  gas-holder  which  contains  it,  and  any  remnant  of  the  mixture 
which  is  not  used  should  be  thrown  away  at  the  end  of  the  experiment. 

The  gas-filled  limb  of  the  U-tube  is  next  surrounded  by  a  high  glass 
cylinder,  b  e,  the  ends  of  which  are  fitted  with  corks ;  through  the 
lower  cork  pass  the  U-tube,  and  a  small  glass  tube,  which  is  connected 
with  a  condensing  worm,  d,  kept  cool  with  water;  through  the  upper  ' 
cork  pass  the  wires  which  are  to  carry  the  electric  current  to  the  pla- 
tinum points  at  the  top  of  the  U-tube,  and  a  bent  glass  tube  coming 
from  the  flask,  e.  The  top  of  the  cylinder  h  c  rises  about  5  cm.  above 
the  sealed  extremity  of  the  U-tube.  In  the  fiask  e,  fusel  oil,  a  liquid 
which  boils  at  132P,  a  point  much  higher  than  the  temperature  at 
which  water  becomes  a  gas,  is  kept  in  constant  ebullition.  The  vapor 
rising  from  the  flask  penetrates  the  annular  space  between  the  U-tube 
and  the  enclosing  cylinder,  and  quickly  raises  the  tube  to  its  own  tem- 
perature. These  strong-smelling  vapors  are  not  allowed  to  escape  into 
the  atmosphere,  but  are  carried  out  from  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder 
h  c,  into  the  condenser  d. 

When  thus  heated,  the  column  of  mixed  oxygen  and  hydrogen  in 
the  tube  expands,  and  its  height  is  marked  by  a  caoutchouc  ring,  pre- 
viously slipped  over  the  cylinder  h  e.  Care  must  be  taken,  before  doing 
this,  to  bring  the  mercury  to  the  same  level  in  both  limbs  of  the  U- 
tube,  by  adding  or  withdrawing  mercury  as  may  be  required.  A  few 
centimetres  of  mercury  are  next  poured  into  the  open  limb,  which  is 
then  closed  with  a  good  cork.  Between  this  cork  and  the  mercury 
intervenes  a  column  of  air,  8  or  10  cm.  in  length,  which  will  act  as  a 
spring,  and  break  the  shock  caused  by  the  explosion  of  the  mixed 
gases.  This  mixture  is  now  to  be  inflamed  by  causing  an  electric 
spark  to  pass  between  the  platinum  points  within  the  tube.  This 
spark  may  be  obtained  from  a  Ruhmkorff  coil,  or  from  an  electrical 
machine.  The  gases  instantly  rush  into  combination,  with  an  intense 
energy  which  produces  the  phenomena  called  explosive,  and  at  the 
hig^  temperature  which  exists  within  the  tube  (IdSP)  the  water 
formed  retains  the  gaseous  condition.    On  lemoviog  tiie  cork,  and 
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allowing  the  mercury  to  flow  through  the  screw-compTessor  until  it 
u  level  in  both  Hmbe  of  the  U-tube,  it  becomes  obvious  that  the  ori- 
ginal volume  of  the  gaseous  mixture  is  diminiehed  by  one-third ;  the 
residuary  two-thirds  are  dry  steam.  I£  the  U-tube  is  allowed  to  cool, 
this  steam  will  condense  into  liquid  water. 

Figs.  12  and  13  represent  another  form  of  apparatus  for  performing 
this  important  experiment.  In  Fig.  12  the  U-tube  of  Fig.  11  is  replaced 

Fig.  12. 

Fig.  14. 


Fig.  13. 
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by  an  iron  U,  such  as  is  used  in  connecting  parallel  steam-pipes,  into 
which  two  straight  glass  tubes  are  fitted  by  means  of  caoutchouc 
stoppers.  One  of  these  tubes  is  closed  at  one  end,  carries  two  platinum 
wires,  and  may  be  graduated  with  advantage ;  the  other  is  a  plain 
tube  open  at  both  ends.  The  iron  U  is  fiistened  to  a  solid  iron  foot, 
and  into  its  side  a  small  iron  tube  is  inserted,  to  which  is  attached  a 
caoutchouc  connector  with  a  screw  compressor,  as  in  the  other  appa- 
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ratiis.  The  jacket-tube  (Fig.  13)  Ib  a  large  tube,  open  at  the  bottom 
and  closed  at  the  top  with  a  caoutchouc  stopper  carrying  the  deliveiy- 
tube  for  the  hot  vapor;  near  the  bottom  an  exit-tube  for  the  vapor  is 
welded  into  the  glass.  This  jacket-tube,  when  in  position,  slips 
tightly  ooer  the  same  caoutchouc  stopper  throuffh  which  passes  the 
graduated  tube.  The  advantages  of  this  apparatus  are  that  its  parts 
are  not  rigid,  that  it  may  be  taken  apart  for  cleaning,  and  that  it  may 
be  made  with  greater  ease  and  fewer  resources  than  the  other  appa- 
ratus. It  is,  moreover,  capable  of  very  general  application  in  the 
analysis  of  gases.  Fig.  14  shows  the  ease  with  which  the  closed  limb 
of  the  U-tube  in  this  apparatus  may  be  chaiged.  The  closed  limb  and 
the  iron  U  being  fiill  of  mercury,  and  the  apparatus  placed  in  an  iron 
pan  suited  to  catch  the  overflow  of  mercury,  the  long  open  tube  is 
taken  away,  and  the  bent  gas-deliveiy  tube  is  inserted  beneath  the 
closed  limb  through  the  iron  U.  The  iron  U  acts  simply  like  the 
water-pan  or  pneumatic  trough.  When  the  required  amount  of  gas 
has  been  introduced,  the  open  glass  tube  is  replaced,  and  the  level  of 
mercury  in  the  two  tubes  is  adjusted  at  wilL  For  the  experiment 
now  under  consideration,  it  is  well  to  employ  the  actual  mixture  of 
gaaes  obtained  by  the  electrolysis  of  water;  and  Fig,  14  represents  a 
simple  bottle  provided  with  two  platinum  plates  and  a  single  delivery- 
tube  for  this  purpose.  The  gas  evolved  is  dried  by  passing  over  an 
absorbent  called  chloride  of  calcium  in  a  ''diying- 
tube"  (Appendix,  §  16).  The  only  noticeable  feature 
in  this  apparatus  for  electrolysis  is  ihe  manner  in  which 
the  wires  from  the  battery  are  connected  with  the  pla- 
tinum plates.  This  is  more  clearly  shown  in  Fig.  15. 
There  passes  through  the  caoutchouc  stopper  a  short 
piece  of  glass  tubing,  open  at  the  top  and  drawn  to  a 
point  at  the  lower  end,  so  as  to  enclose  and  hold  tightly 
a  piece  of  platinum  wire,  as  large  as  a  conunon  knit- 
ting-needle, previously  placed  within  it.  With  the  wire 
thus  welded  to  the  glass  is  connected  a  thin  plate  of 
platinum,  which  hangs  in  the  liquid  to  be  decom- 
posed; this  plate  may  be  folded  or  rolled  up.  A  little 
mercury  is  poured  into  the  glass  tubes,  and  the  battery-wires  are 
simply  placed  in  the  mercury  when  the  operator  desires  to  start  the 
decomposition. 

Thia  experiment  demonstratea  that  two  voliimee  of  hydrogen 
and  one  volume  of  oxygen  are  compacted,  when  chemically 
united,  into  two  yolxunee  of  steam. 

37.  We  hare  thus  established  the  composition  of  water  hy^ 
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anah/M,  having,  through  the  agency  of  the  electric  current,  re- 
solved water  into  two  gaseous  constituents,  hydrogen  and  oxygen, 
and  we  have  also  demonstrated,  by  the  converse  or  synthetieal 
method,  that  hydrogen  and  oxygen  are  its  only  constituents, 
since  we  have  reproduced  water  by  effecting  the  chemical  union 
of  these  two  elementary  materials  mixed  in  due  proportion. 

If  equal  volumes  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  be  represented 
by  equal  squares,  having  the  initials  of  the  elements  inscribed 
therein,  the  composition  of  water  by  volume,  and  the  condensa- 
tion which  occurs  when  the  chemical  union  of  the  elements  takes 
place,  may  be  thus  expressed  to  the  eye : 

Each  smallest  possible  or 
greatest  conceivable  volume  of 
steam  will  invariably  yield,  on 
decomposition,  its  own  volume 
of  hydrogen,  and  half  its  vd^ 
lume  of  oxygen. 

38.  It  has  been  agreed  to  call  by  the  name  "  atom**  the  smallest 
quantity  of  an  element  which  can  be  conceived  to  exist  in  com- 
bination; this  technical  term  is  applied  only  to  the  chemical 
elements,  and  to  certain  chemical  knots,  or  groups,  of  elements, 
which,  under  conditions  hereafter  to  be  studied,  play  the  part  of 
an  element. 

It  has  further  been  agreed  among  chemists  to  call  by  the 
name  '*  molecule  "  the  least  quantity  of  a  compound,  or  of  an 
element,  which  can  exist  by  itself  uncombined,  or  take  part  in 
any  chemical  process;  a  molecule  always  contains  more  than 
one  atom,  but  these  atoms  may  be  either  of  one,  two,  or  of 
several  kinds. 

39.  Physical  experiments  upon  the  expansion  and  contraction 
of  numerous  gases,  simple  and  compound,  have  proved  that  all 
gases  comport  themselves  in  sensibly  the  same  manner  under 
like  variations  of  temperature  and  pressure ;  whence  it  has  been 
inferred  that  the  intimate  mechanical  structure  of  all  gases,  com- 
pound as  well  as  simple,  is  the  same.  This  theoretical  concep- 
tion is  expressed  in  the  following  propositions,  of  which*  the 
second  is  the  more  general  and  includes  the  first : — 
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The  elementary  gases  eontain,  under  like  conditions  of  tem- 
perature and  pressure,  equal  numbers  of  atoms  in  equal  to* 
lumes. 

Equal  volumes  of  aU  gases,  whether  simple  or  compound,  con- 
tain under  like  conditions,  the  same  number  of  molecules. 

The  idea  of  an  atom  is  complete  and  independent  in  itself ;  the 
idea  of  a  molecule  is  partly  a  consequent  of  the  idea  of  an  atom, 
and  partly  of  the  physical  facts  which  the  definition  helps  to 
formulate. 

These  definitions  and  hypotheses  have  foimd  acceptance,  partly 
on  the  strength  of  experimental  evidence,  partly  because  of  their 
adaptation  to  the  mathematical  mode  of  investigating  physical 
problems  which  border  on  the  domain  of  chemistry,  but  chiefly 
on  account  of  the  clearness  and  formal  consbtency  which  they 
have  imparted  to%2hemical  language  and  modes  of  thought. 
Chemical  symbolization  and  nomeiltlature  are  mainly  based  on 
the  above  definitions  and  hypotheses,  which  therefore  justly  de- 
mand the  student's  closest  attention.  Let  us  apply  them  to  the 
chemical  compound,  water. 

40.  The  molecule  of  water,  or  least  quantity  of  water  which  is 
conceived  to  exist  by  itself,  must  yield,  like  any  other  quantity 
when  resolved  into  its  elements,  twice  as  large  a  volume  of  hydro- 
gen as  of  oxygen.  In  accordance  with  the  physical  hypothesis 
above  explained,  the  molecule  must  consequently  contain  twice 
as  many  atoms  of  hydrogen  as  of  oxygen.  The  bulk  and  weight 
of  the  molecule  and  atom  are  not  absolute  quantities,  on  account 
of  their  assumed  infinitesimal  character.  None  but  relative  facts 
can  be  known  touching  these  hypothetical  quantities,  which  are 
both  less  than  any  assignable  quantity,  although  one  must  be 
smaller  than  the  other.  We  shall  express  in  the  simplest  terms 
all  our  actual  knowledge  of  the  matter,  and  shall  at  the  same  time 
conform  to  our  definitions,  in  saying  that  a  molecule  of  water 
contains  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  and  one  atom  of  oxygen.  The 
symbol  H,0  which  we  have  already  used  to  indicate  the  volume- 
tric composition  of  water  (§  37)  will  now  receive  an  added  mean- 
ing;  the  H  wiU  represent  for  us  an  atom  of  hydrogen,  and  the  0 
an  atom  of  oxygen. 
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When  the  proportdons  in  which  two  bodies  combine  by  volume^ 
and  their  specific  gravities,  or  equal-volome  weights,  are  known, 
it  is  a  matter  of  easy  calculation  to  determine  the  proportions  in 
which  they  combine  by  weight.  The  specific  gravity  of  oxygen, 
or  its  density  compared  with  that  of  air,  has  already  been  given, 
namely,  1-1056.  The  specific  gravity  of  hydrogen  likewise  referred 
to  air  as  the  term  of  comparison,  has  been  found  by  the  most  exact 
experiments  yet  made  to  be  0*06926.  Oxygen  is  therefore  16 
times  heavier  than  hydrogen.  If  hydrogen  be  made  the  standard 
of  specific  gravity  for  gases,  its  specific  gravity  will  be  denoted 
by  1,  and  that  of  oxygen  will  be  16.  Now  any  measure  of  dry 
steam  is,  as  we  have  seen,  resolvable  into  its  own  measure  of 
hydrogen  and  half  that  measure  of  oxygen ;  the  weights  of  equal 
measures  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  are  as  1  to  16 ;  but  there  is 
twice  as  much  hydrogen  as  oxygen  in  bulk,  therefore  the  weight 
of  the  hydrogen  generated  from  any  quantity  of  water,  small  or 
great,  is  to  the  weight  of  the  oxygen  simultaneously  produced,  as 
2  to  16.  In  18  parts  by  weight  of  steam,  water,  or  ice,  there  are 
then  2  parts  by  weight  of  hydrogen  and  16  of  oxygen :  and  it 
matters  not  what  the  absolute  weight  of  these  parts  may  be ;  the 
proposition  is  as  true  of  kilogrammes  as  of  grammes,  of  the  milli- 
gramme as  of  the  millionth  of  the  milligramme  of  water,  in  either 
of  its  physical  states. 

Applying  these  facts  of  observation  to  our  abstract  definitions 
of  molecule  and  atom,  it  will  appear  that  the  molecule  of  water, 
the  least  proportional  weight  in  which  it  is  conceived  to  exist 
unoombined,  must  be  composed,  like  any  other  mass  of  water,  of 
2  parts  by  weight  of  hydrogen,  and  16  parts  by  weight  of  oxygen; 
but  in  conformity  with  our  definitions  and  hypotheses  we  conceive 
of  the  molecule  as  consisting  of  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  and  one 
of  oxygen ;  one  proportional  part  by  weight  of  hydrogen  is  then, 
in  chemical  language,  synonymous  with  one  atom  of  hydrogen,  and 
16  of  the  same  parts  by  weight  is  the  relative  quantity  of  the 
atom  of  oxygen.  As  for  volume,  so  for  weight,  absolute  quantities 
are  entirely  unattainable ;  the  numbers  express  proportions  only. 
The  numbers  1  and  16  are  called  tiie  atomic  weights  of  hydrogen 
and  oxygen  respectively ;  they  express  ike  proportions  by  weight 
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in  which  these  two  elements  enter  into  combination.  K  these 
numbers  be  borne  in  mind,  the  s3n:nbol  of  ^ater,  H^,  will  alwajs 
remind  us  that  water  consists  of  1  part  by  weight  of  hydrogen 
and  8  parts  of  oxygen. 

That  any  given  weight  of  water,  as  for  example  one  gramme, 
is  one-ninth  hydrogen  and  eight-ninths  oxygen,  is  a  fact  capable 
of  experimental  demonstration.  It  is  not  difficult  to  decompose 
a  convenient  weight  of  water,  and  to  actually  weigh  separately 
the  hydrogen  and  the  oxygen  which  are  produced ;  the  weights 
of  the  two  gases  will  invariably  be  to  each  other  as  1  to  8  or  as 
2  to  16.  The  great  value  of  the  symbols  used  in  chemistry  may 
be  well  illustrated  by  the  amount  of  information  condensed  into 
the  concise  expression  H,0  :  we  learn  &om  it  the  number  and 
names  of  the  elements  entering  into  the  composition  of  water,  and 
the  ratios  in  which  the  elements  are  united  by  volume  and  by 
weight. 

41.  This  discussion  of  the  constitution  of  water  rests  upon  two 
solid  facts  of  observation,  namely  the  composition  of  water  by 
volume  and  its  composition  by  weight ;  all  else  is  plausible  hypo- 
thesis and  convenient  theory.  •  The  strong  chemical  compound, 
water,  admirably  illustrates  the  essential  changes  which  the  ele- 
ments undergo,  when  they  are  joined  together  by  that  peculiar 
force  whose  play  it  is  the  object  of  chemistry  to  study.  Nothing 
can  be  more  striking  than  the  contrast  between  the  properties  of 
hydrogen  and  oxygen  gases,  or  of  a  mechanical  mixture  of  these 
elements,  and  those  of  the  liquid  water  which  is  produced  by  their 
chemical  union ;  even  in  dry  steam,  a  prominent  property  of 
hydrogen  (inflammability)  and  a  marked  characteristic  of  oxygen 
(power  of  supporting  combustion)  entirely  disappear.  In  mecha- 
nical mixtures  the  constituents  may  be  mingled  in  any  propor- 
tions ;  in  chemical  compounds  the  elements  are  forcibly  united 
in  definite  volumetric  and  ponderal  proportions,  and  the  indivi- 
duality of  the  elements  is  lost  in  the  formation  of  a  new  sub- 
stance with  new  properties.  The  Chemical  Fobcb  is  a  peculiar 
power,  distinct  from,  though  akin  to,  the  forces  of  light.  Heat, 
and  Electricity ;  it  is  the  province  of  chemistry  to  investigate  the 
conditions,  modes,  and  effects  of  its  action. 
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42.  Having  thus  cnicceeded  in  detenniiiiiig  the  oonstiiueiitB  of 
air  and  water,  we  are  naturally  led  to  inquire  whether  it  be  not 
possible  to  resolve  oxygen,  nitrogen,  and  hydrogen  themselyes 
into  simpler  forms  of  matter.  To  this  question  but  one  answer 
can  be  made — the  result  of  the  accumulated  experience  of  many 
philosophers  of  this  and  former  generations — namely,  that  oxygen, 
nitrogen,  and  hydrogen  are  incapable  of  decomposition  by  any 
means  as  yet  at  our  disposal.  They  resist  the  most  powerful  influ- 
ences of  electricity  and  heat,  and  they  issue  unchanged  from  every 
variety  and  form  of  chemical  reaction  hitherto  devised  in  the 
hope  of  resolving  them  into  simpler  forms  of  matter.  We  are, 
therefore,  justified  in  regarding  these  gases  as  simple  bodies,  or 
elements,  in  contradistinction  to  decomposable  bodies,  such  as  air 
and  water. 

43.  The  water  which  occurs  in  nature  is  never  absolutely  pure. 
In  the  form  of  ice,  and  as  it  falls  from  the  clouds  as  rain  or  snow, 
it  is,  indeed,  tolerably  free  from  foreign  substances ;  but  after 
having  once  soaked  into  the  ground,  it  becomes  charged  with  a 
variety  of  mineral  and  other  substances,  which,  being  soluble  in 
water,  are  dissolved  by  it  as  it  trickles  through  the  earth. 

Where  the  proportion  of  soluble  matter  contained  in  the  water 
is  unusually  large,  aad  particularly  if  it  possesses  marked  medi- 
cinal properties,  the  water  is  called  mineral  water,  and  the  springs 
from  which  it  issues  are  known  as  mineral  springs.  Sea- water 
may  be  regarded  as  a  variety  of  mineral  water. 

44.  For  the  conduct  of  chemical  investigations  it  is  often  neces- 
sary to  purify  natural  water.  This  is  done  by  a  process  called 
distillation.  As  a  general  rule  distilled  water  is  employed  in  all 
delicate  chemical  operations. 

£xp.  16. — ^Into  a  retort  of  600  c.  c.  capacity,  put  200  or  300  c,  c.  of 
well-water.  Thrust  the  neck  of  the  retort  into  a  half-litre  receiver 
placed  in  a  pan  of  cold  water.  Cover  the  receiver  with  a  cloth,  or  with 
coarse  paper,  and  upon  this  pour  cold  water  from  time  to  time,  or  pile 
upon  it  fragments  of  ice.  Place  the  retort  upon  wire  gauze^  on  a  ring 
of  the  iron  lamp-stand,  and  adjust  the  distance  of  the  retort  from  the 
lamp  as  described  in  Exp.  6^  Fig.  8.  Light  the  lamp  beueath  the  re- 
tort, and  bring  the  water  to  boiling.  As  fast  as  the  water  in  the  re- 
tort is  converted  into  steam,  this  vapor  wUl  pass  over  into  the  cold 
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receiver,  and  will  there  be  oondensed  again  to  the  liquid  condition. 
Continue  to  boil  until  about  t^iree-quarters  of  the  water  in  the  retort 
has  evaporated. 

The  earthy  and  saline  ingredients  of  well-water  are  for  the  most 
part  not  volatile;  very  few  of  them  are  _»     .^ 

capable  of  accompanying  the  water  as  it  *©•      • 

goes  off  in  vapor ;  hence  the  greater  part  of 
the  original  impurity  of  the  water  will  re- 
main behind  in  the  retort 

Besides  the  non-volatile  impurities,  there 
are  often  contained  in  well-water  certain 
volatile  substances,  such  as  ammoniacal  salts 
and  organic  matter,  which  pass  over  into 
the  receiver  with  the  aqueous  vapor ;  but 
since  it  has  been  found  that  most  of  these  | 
volatile  matters  go  over  with  the  first  por- 
tions of  the  steam,  it  is  only  necessary  to  throw  away  that  portion  of 
the  distillate  which  is  first  condensed,  in  order  to  obtam  thereafter 
water  of  a  high  degree  of  purity. 

This  experiment  must  not  only  be  so  regulated  that  the  retort  shall 
not  boil  over,  but  care  must  be  taken  that  vapor  alone  shall  pass  off. 
The  ebullition  should  be  so  moderate  that  none  of  the  particles  of 
water  which  are  thrown  up  mechanically  from  the  surface  of  the  liquid 
can  be  projected  into  the  neck  of  the  retort,  or  carried  thither  by  the 
current  of  steam. 

45.  In  the  operation  of  distillation  the  substance  to  be  distilled 
must  in  the  first  place  be  converted  into  the  condition  of  vapor, 
this  vapor  must  next  be  transferred  to  another  vessel,  and  there, 
by  refrigeration,  be  again  condensed  to  the  liquid  state.  As  will 
appear  from  the  foregoing  experiment,  the  vaporization  is  effected 
in  the  retort  or  stiUy  and  the  refrigeration  in  the  condenser.  In 
the  experiment  above  given  the  receiver  acts  at  once  as  receiver 
and  condenser ;  but  a  far  more  efiicient  apparatus  can  be  oon- 
stmcted  by  interposing  a  long  tube  between  the  retort  smd  the 
receiver.  This  tube  may  be  wrapped  with  cloths  upon  whidi 
bits  of  ice  are  laid,  or  water  is  poured ;  or  better,  the  tube  may 
be  enclosed  in  a  larger  tube,  or  a  metallic  pipe,  through  which  a 
current  of  cold  water  is  made  to  circulate.  The  water,  which 
may  be  iced  if  need  be,  is  poured  in  through  the  funnel  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  tube,  and  passes  out  at  the  top  (Fig.  17).     This 
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exceedingly  conyenient  and  yalnable  foim  of  condenser  was  in- 
Tented  by  Weigel ;  it  is,  however,  commonly  called  liebig^B. 

JBxp.  17. — ^Place  a  few  drops  of  the  distilled  water  obtained  in  the 
preceding  experiment  upon  a  piece  of  platinum  foil  (Appendix^  §  18). 
Hold  the  foil  with  iron  pincers  above  the  gas-flame  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  liqtdd  may  slowly 
evaporate  without  boiling  or  ^* 

spirting.  After  the  water  has 
disappeared,  no  residue  will 
be  foimd  upon  the  foil.  Take 
out  of  the  retort  the  same 
number  of  drops  of  water,  and 
evaporate  them  upon  the  foil 
as  before.  A  very  decided 
residue  of  earthy  matter  will 
be  left  upon  the  foil 

46.  In  this  country,  where  ice  can  be  had  in  abundance  at  all 
times,  it  may  often  be  employed  as  a  conyenient  sabstitate  for 
distilled  water.  In  freezing,  that  is,  in  crystallizing,  water  re* 
jects  a  great  part  of  the  foreign  substances  which  were  dissolved 
in  it.  Hence,  by  collecting  ice  and  remelting  it,  there  can  be 
obtained  water  which  is  nearly  pure. 

Eain- water,  also,  especially  that  which  has  been  collected  in 
the  open  country,  is  often  pore  enough  to  be  used  for  chemical 
pnrposes. 

47.  But  even  after  aH  the  mineral  and  all  the  organic  matters 
have  been  removed,  the  water  is  not  yet  absolutely  pure.  It  still 
contains  oxygen  and  nitrogen  in  solution.  Both  of  these  gases 
are  soluble  in  water  to  a  certain  extent :  and  since  the  water 
upon  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  all  the  while  in  contact  with  air^ 
it  must  necessarily  become  charged  with  the  constituents  of  the 
air.  A  method  of  collecting  these  gases  for  examination  wiU  be 
described  in  a  subsequent  chapter;  we  are  here  more  particularly 
concerned  with  their  removal.  This  may  be  effected  by  long- 
continued  boiling. 

JExp,  18. — ^In  a  common  long-necked  medicine-phial  of  thin  "  blown" 
glass,  and  of  the  capacity  of  about  half  a  litre,  place  300  or  400  c.  c.  of 
recently  distilled  water.    Draw  out  and  bend  Ihe  neck  of  the  phial,  aa 
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Fig.  18. 


shown  in  Fig.  18,  and  tie  upon  its  point  a  short  piece  of  caoutchouc 
tuhing.    Boil  the  water  steadily  during  half 
an  hour,    finally,  nip  the  open  end  of  the 
caoutchouc  tube,  at  the  same  moment  remoye 
the  lamp  from  beneath  the  flask,  and  instantly 
seal  the  neck  of  the  phial  by  directing  the 
flame  of  a  blowpipe  against  llie  narrow  spot. 
This  water  can  now  be  preserved  for  an  in- 
definite length  of  time,  without  undergoing 
change.    Upon  inverting  the  phial,  the  water, 
which  has  been  thus  thoroughly  freed  from 
air,  will  fall  about  as  if  it  were  a  solid  body,  ^ 
and  wiU  strike  against  the  glass  with  a  sudden    ^ 
shock.    The  apparatus  is  in  fact  nothing  else 
than  the  so-called  water-hammer  of  the  physicists. 

It  follows,  then,  that  whenever  absolutely  pure  water  is  needed 
for  chemical  investigations,  natural  water  must  first  be  distilled, 
with  the  precautions  above  indicated,  and  this  distilled  water 
must  subsequently  be  thoroughly  boiled,  in  order  to  expel  the 
gases  which  it  holds  in  solution.  Water  so  purified,  though 
necessary  for  chemical  purposes,  ia  unfit  to  support  the  life  of 
fishes  or  other  animals  which  breathe  in  water,  and  is  not  suitable 
for  drinking.  It  is  not  only  insipid  and  unpalatable,  but  is  not 
refreshing  like  ordinary  water.  Even  if  only  a  part  of  the  dis- 
solved gases  have  been  removed,  as  is  the  case  with  water  which 
has  been  recently  distilled,  the  taste  of  the  water  is  still  flat,  and 
repugnant.  Hence,  on  board  vessels  where  fresh  water  is  pre- 
pared by  distilling  sea-water,  the  distillate  should  be  left  for 
some  time  in  contact  with  air,  in  order  that  by  absorbing  the 
constituents  of  the  air  it  may  become  fit  for  drinking. 

48.  As  might  be  inferred  from  the  foregoing,  water  has  the 
property  of  dissolving  many  substances,  solid,  liquid,  and  gaseous. 
Sugar,  for  example,  dissolves  readily  in  water ;  but  sand  is  in- 
soluble therein. 

A  substance  is  said  to  be  soluble  when  it  is  capable  of  being 
divided  in,  and  dispersed  through  water  so  intimately  and  com- 
pletely that  its  particles  become  invisible,  and  can  no  longer  be 
separated  by  filtration;  the  result  of  this  coalescence,  or  the 
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solutum  as  it  Ib  teimedy  is  a  transparent  ^liquid,  as  a  general  role 
scarcely  less  mobile  than  the  water  itself. 

Of  the  various  substances  soluble  in  water,  some  dissolve  in 
far  larger  proportion  than  others.  With  some  liquids  (as  alcohol, 
for  example)  water  can  be  mixed  in  any  proportion ;  but  of  ether 
it  dissolves  but  little,  and  of  oil  none.  The  proportion  of  any 
substance  thai  can  be  dissolved  in  a  given  quantity  of  water  is 
usually  limited,  and  under  fixed  conditions  is  definite  and  peculiar 
for  each  substance.  When  a  given  quantity  of  water  has  dis- 
solved as  much  of  a  substance  as  it  is  capable  of  dissolving  at  the 
temperature  and  pressure  to  which  it  happens  to  be  exposed,  the 
solution  is  said  to  be  saturated.  Generally  speaking,  solid  sub- 
stances dissolve  in  far  larger  quantity  in  hot  than  in  cold  water, 
though  with  gases  and  some  exceptional  solids  the  contrary 
obtains.  From  the  saturated  hot  solution  of  any  saline  sub- 
stance, crystals  are  usually  deposited  during  the  process  of  cool- 
ing. £ut  so  long  as  a  solution  is  neither  exposed  to  variations 
of  temperature,  nor  changed  by  the  addition  of  another  substance 
or  by  the  abstraction  of  either  of  its  parts,  it  will  usually  deposit 
nothing,  and  will  remain  unaltered  during  an  indefinite  period 
of  time. 

During  the  act  of  solution,  the  first  portions  of  the  solid  dissolve 
with  comparative  rapidity,  the  subsequent  portions  dissolving 
more  and  more  slowly,  until  complete  saturation  is  attained.  In 
preparing  a  solution  of  any  solid,  at  the  ordinary  temperature  of 
the  air,  it  is  therefore  inadvisable  to  add  a  large  quantity  of  water 
all  at  once ;  a  much  more  satisfactory  result  will  usually  be  ob- 
tained if  the  substance  be  rubbed  in  a  mortar  with  repeated 
small  portions  of  water,  the  several  portions  of  the  solution  being 
poured  off  into  a  common  receptacle  as  fast  as  the  water  becomes 
nearly  saturated. 

There  are  many  other  liquids  besides  water  which  are  com- 
monly used  as  solvents ;  but  as  water  is  the  commonest  solvent  of 
all,  and  the  most  universally  applicable,  some  of  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  solution  may  here  be  appropriately  set  forth. 

49.  Solution,  though  in  many  oases  closely  allied  to  chemical 
action,  is  usually  treated  of  as  a  distinct  process.  From  the  best- 
marked  chemical  action  it  differs  in  several  particulars.    In  true 
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chemical  oombinatiioii  the  tmion  of  the  seTeral  ingredients  is  so 
close  and  intimate,  that  their  properties  are  merged  and  lost  in 
those  of  the  compound;  while  in  the  solvents  proper,  such  as 
water,  alcohol,  and  benzine,  the  particles  of  the  dissolved  matter 
appear  to  be  merely  mechanically  divided  and  diffused  through 
the  liquid.  The  chemical  properties  of  the  dissolved  matter 
undergo  no  essential  change  during  the  act  of  solution,  but  re- 
main unimpaired.  When  common  salt  is  dissolved  in  water,  the 
brine  retains  the  peculiar  taste  of  the  salt,  and  behaves  like  salt 
itself  towards  most  chemical  agents;  moreover  the  salt  can 
readily  be  recovered  unchanged  by  evaporating  the  water.  But 
if  a  piece  of  chalk  be  placed  in  muriatic  add,  chemical  decom- 
position and  combination  will  immediately  occur,  the  first  sig- 
n/ilized  by  a  violent  effervescence,  the  second  resulting  in  the 
formation  of  a  liquid  which  contains  neither  chalk  nor  muriatic 
acid,  if  the  materials  have  been  mixed  in  due  proportion,  but 
which  yields,  on  evaporation,  a  solid  chemical  compound,  con- 
taining one  of  the  constituents  of  each. 

Chemical  combination,  as  usually  defined,  occurs  in  fixed  pro- 
portions only,  whereas  solution  takes  place  in  indefinite  propor- 
tions ;  not  only  may  many  substances,  as  alcohol  and  glycerine, 
be  mixed  with  water  in  every  proportion,  but  where  the  solulnlity 
of  a  substance  is  limited  in  one  direction,  as  that  of  common 
salt,  of  which  only  about  0-355  part  is  dissolved  by  one  part  of 
water  at  15°,  the  substance  can  nevertheless  be  dissolved  in  every 
possible  proportion  below  this  maximum.  Chemical  action  is 
most  marked  between  substances  of  unlike  character ;  but  with 
solution  the  rule  is  different.  In  general,  solution  occurs  most 
readily  when  the  solvent  is  not  feir  removed  in  composition  and 
properties  fi*om  the  body  dissolved. 

Extreme  cases  of  chemical  action  upon  the  one  hand  and  of 
solution  on  the  other,  are  reiLdily  distinguishable.  But  there  is 
a  wide  range  between  these  extremes,  and  it  is  weU  nigh  impos- 
sible to  find  a  point  at  which  the  line  of  demarcation  shall  be 
drawn.  Many  cases  which  at  first  sight  seem  to  be  examples  of 
simple  solution  can  readily  be  shown  to  depend  in  part  upon 
chemical  force. 

The  majority  of  chemists  are  now  inclined  to  regard  most 
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instances  of  solation  as  feeble  exhibitionB  of  the  chemical  force, 
or  at  aU  events  as  intermediate  between  porelj  chemical  and 
merelj  mechanical  action.  Solution  facilitates  chemical  action 
between  heterogeneous  materials,  both  by  overcoming  the  force 
of  cohesion  by  which  the  particles  of  homogeneous  solids  are  held 
together,  and  also  by  bringing  the  particles  of  the  unlike  bodies 
into  intimate  contact  with  one  another  through  the  vehicle  of 
the  common  solvent.  Cohesion  resists  chemical  action  as  it  does 
gravity ;  but  solution  overcomes  cohesion,  frees  the  particles  from 
the  bonds  which  held  them,  and,  as  we  may  imagine,  leaves  them 
free  to  enter  into  other  combinations. 


CHAPTER  V. 
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50.  The  commonest  method  of  preparing  hydrogen  is  by  treating 
zinc  or  iron  with  dilute  sulphuric  or  muriatic  acid.  Unless  very 
large  quantities  of  the  gas  are  needed,  this  method  is  cheaper  and 
more  convenient  than  either  of  those  heretofore  mentioned. 

JEq».  19.— To  a  bottle  18  or  20  cm.  high,  and  of  500  or  600  c.  c. 
capacity,  the  mouth  of  which  has  an  internal  diameter  of  2*6  to  3  cm., 
fit  a  caoutchouc  stopper  or  a 


sound  cork,  furnished  with  a 
thistle-tube  (fig.  19)  and  a  gas 
delivery-tube,  of  No.  6  glass. 
Within  the  bottle  put  15  or  20 
gnns.  of  granulated  zinc,  or  small 
scraps  of  the  sheet  metal,  and  as 
much  water  as  will  cover  the  zinc 
and  close  the  end  of  the  thistle- 
tube.  Eeplace  the  cork  in  the 
bottle,  taking  care  to  press  it  in 
tightly,  and  gradually  pour  in 
common  muriatic  acid  through 
the  thistle-tube.     The  ^istle- 


Fig.19. 
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tube  must  reach  nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the  bottle,  so  that  its  point 
may  dip  beneath  the  water ;  and  the  muriatic  acid  must  be  added  by 
small  successiye  portions,  not  more  than  a  large  thimbleful  at  a  time. 

On  the  addition  of  the  first  portions  of  the  acid,  chemical  action 
will  ensue,  the  contents  of  the  bottle  will  become  warm,  and  gas  will 
be  seen  to  escape  from  the  liquid.     This  gas  is  hydrogen. 

After  all  the  air  has  been  expelled  from  the  bottle  the  hydrogen  may 
be  collected  over  the  water-pan,  in  inverted  bottles  filled  with  water, 
or  it  may  be  passed  into  a  gas-holder  (Appendix,  §  11).  The  rapidity 
with  wMch  the  gas  shall  be  evolved  is  easily  controlled  by  reg^ating 
the  supply  of  acid ;  and  the  moment  at  which  the  hydrogen  ceases  to 
be  contaminated  with  air  can  be  determined  by  collecting  small  por- 
tions of  the  escaping  gas,  in  wide-mouthed  bottles  of  about  60  c.  c. 
capacity,  and  testing  its  quality  by  means  of  a  lighted  match.  In 
doing  this  the  small  bottle  filled  with  gas  must  not  be  turned  over,  but 
should  be  carefully  lifted  from  the  water  without  changing  its  vertical 
position,  and  the  lighted  match  should  then  be  applied  to  the  mouth 
of  the  bottle.  If  the  hydrogen  be  pure,  it  will  bum  tranquilly  at  the 
mouth  of  and  within  the  bottle ;  but  in  case  the  gas  is  still  mixed 
with  much  air,  a  sharp  explosion  will  occur  at  the  moment  when  the 
match  is  applied  to  it.  In  order  to  avoid  these  explosions,  which 
would  be  exceedingly  dangerous  if  the  volume  of  mixed  gases  were 
large,  it  is  indispensably  necessary,  in  preparing  hydrogen,  to  take  care 
that  none  of  the  gas  shall  be  admitted  into  the  gas-holder  until  all  the 
atmospheric  air  has  been  expelled  from  the  bo^e  in  which  the  gas  is 
generated.  So,  too,  in  experimenting  with  hydrogen,  no  light  should 
ever  be  brought  into  contact  with  the  contents  of  the  bottle  into  which  it 
is  generated,  or  with  any  large  quantity  of  the  gas,  until  the  purity  of 
the  sample,  or  rather  its  non-explosive  character,  has  been  demon- 
strated by  applying  to  a  very  small  volume  of  the  gas  the  test  above 
described. 

This  experiment,  which  has  here  been  executed  with  zinc,  can  be 
equally  well  performed  with  iron-filings,  and  with  several  other  of  the 
less  common  metals. 

Muriatie  acid,  or,  in  chemical  nomenclature,  chlorhydric  acid, 
is  a  compound  of  hydrogen  and  another  element,  called  chlorine, 
which  will  shortly  be  described.  The  chemical  composition  of 
this  substance  can  be  represented  by  the  symbol  H  CI,  in  which 
H  represents,  as  before,  the  least  proportional  weight  of  hydro- 
gen which  exists  in  combination,  and  Gl  the  least  proportional 
weight  of  chloiine.    We  may  likewise  abbreviate  the  word  zine 
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to  the  symbol  Zn ;  and  the  chemical  process,  or  reaetiouj  by 
which  the  hydrogen  is  liberated  may  then  be  symbolized  by  the 
equation 

2Ha+Zn=Zna,-f2H. 

Since  hydrogen  is  a  gas,  it  escapes  as  such,  and  there  remains 
dissolved  in  the  water  within  the  bottle  a  compound  of  the  ele- 
ments chlorine  and  zinc,  called  chloride  of  zinc  (Zn  Cl^).  The 
zinc  which  was  free,  enters  into  combination,  and  the  hydrogen 
which  was  in  combination,  is  set  free ;  in  other  words,  the  zino 
has  been  substituted  for,  or  has  replaced,  the  hydrogen.  It  may 
here  be  stated  that  chemists  of  all  nations  have  agreed  to  repre- 
sent each  of  the  elements  by  a  symbol,  which  consists  either  of 
the  initial  letter  of  the  Latin  name  of  the  element,  or,  when  the 
names  of  two  or  more  elements  begin  with  the  same  letter,  of 
the  initial  letter  together  with  the  first  of  the  succeeding  letters 
in  the  Latin  name  which  is  distinctive.  Thus  Fe  {Ferrum)  is  the 
symbol  of  iron,  W  (  Wolfmrnium)  of  tungsten,  C  of  carbon,  Ca  of 
calcium,  Cd  of  cadmium,  CI  of  chlorine,  and  Cr  of  chromium. 

51.  Hydrogen  is  a  transparent,  colorless,  and  tasteless  gas, 
odorless  when  pure.  It  is  not  poisonous,  though  animals  die 
firom  suffocation  when  immersed  in  it,  as  they  do  in  an  atmosphere 
of  nitrogen.  It  has  never  been  condensed  to  a  liquid.  It  is  the 
lightest  substance  known,  being  about  14|  times  as  light  as  air. 
If  1  volume  of  air  weighs  1  gramme,  an  equal  volume  of  hydrogen 
will  weigh  only  0-0693  gnu.  It  is  11,160  times  as  light  as 
water,  151,700  times  as  light  as  quicksilver,  and  236,000  times 
as  light  as  platinum.  1  litre  of  hydrogen  at  0^,  and  a  pressure 
of  76  cm.  mercury,  weighs  0*089578  grm.  Hydrogen  is  the 
most  suitable  standard  of  specific  gravity  for  gases,  as  water  is  for 
liquids  and  solids ;  when  thus  used  as  the  standard,  its  specific 
gravity  is,  of  course,  unity.  The  student  should,  however,  be  in- 
formed that  air  is  used  by  many  writers  as  the  standard  of  specific 
gravity  for  gases. 

52.  The  exceeding  lightness  of  hydrogen  can  be  illustrated  in 
various  ways.  From  an  inverted  bottle,  even  though  it  be  open 
below,  hydrogen  wiQ  escape  but  slowly ;  but  if  a  bottle  of  hy- 
drogen be  opened  in  the  air,  with  the  mouth  upward,  the  gas  wiU 
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qmckly  escape.    Hence  it  can  readily  be  poored  or  decanted  up- 
wards &om  one  vessel  to  another. 

Exp,  20. — Lift  firom  the  water-pan  a  thick,  strong,  wide-mouthed 
bottle,  of  200  to  800  c.  c  capacity,  full  of  hydrogen,  taking  care  to 
hold  it  in  a  perpendicular  position,  with  the  mouth  downward.  With 
the  other  hand  place  another  bottle  of  equal  sise  and  strength,  but 
containing  only  air,  beside  the*  hydrogen-bottle,  so  that  the  mouths  of 
the  bottles  shidl  touch  at  one  end.  Gradually  turn  down  the  hydro- 
gen bottle,  and  at  the  same  time  push  its  mouth  beneath  that  of  the 
air-bottle  in  such  manner  that  the  bottle  which  originally  contained 
the  hydrogen  shall  at  last  stand  upright  beneath  the  inverted  bottle. 
During  this  operation,  the  Hghter  hydrogen  flows  up  into  the  upper 
botde,  while  the  heavier  air  sinks  into  the  lower.  If  a  burning  match 
be  now  thrust  into  the  upper  bottle,  the  hydrogen  within  it  will  take 
fire ;  but  upon  applying  the  match  to  the  lower  bottle,  originally  full 
of  hydrogen,  theze  will  be  found  in  it  nothing  but  air. 

In  like  manner,  hydrogen  may  be  collected  by  displacement — an  up- 
right delivery-tube  being  carried  from  the  bottle  in  which  the  gas  is 
generated,  to  the  top  of  an  inverted  recipient.  The  student  will  do 
well  to  remember  as  a  general  rule,  that  in  manipulating  with  hydro- 
gen we  must  operate  in  a  manner  precisely  opposite  to  that  which 
would  be  adopted  if  we  were  at  work  with  water.  Where  water  would 
flow  down,  hydrogen  will  flow  up. 

Owing  to  its  lightness,  hydrogen  is  well  adapted  for  filling 
balloons  ;  and  it  is  still  sometimes  employed  for  this  purpose  in 
militaiy  operations,  being  prepared  by  means  of  hot  iron,  as  in 
Exp.  15.  For  purposes  of  illustration,  soap-bubbles  filled  with 
hydrogen  will  serve  as  well  as  balloons  of  more  costly  construc- 
tion. 

Exp.  21. — ^By  means  of  a  caoutchouc  tube,  attach  an  ordinary  to- 
bacco pipe  to  a  gas-holder  containing  hydrogen.  (See  Appendix  §  11, 
¥lg.  xvii.)  Dip  the  pipe  in  a  solution  of  soap  for  a  moment,  then  turn 
it  mouth  uppermost,  and  slowly  open  the  stopcock  of  the  gas-holder  so 
that  hydrogen  may  flow  out  and  inflate  the  film  of  water  upon  the 
mouth  of  the  pipe.  The  bubble  will  soon  break  away  firam  the  pipe 
and  rise  rapidly  through  the  air.  If  a  burning  match  be  applied  to 
the  bubble  the  hydrogen  within  it  will,  of  course,  burst  into  fiame. 

53.  There  if  another  noticeable  peculiarity  of  hydrogen  which 
is  direotly  connected  with  its  extreme  lightneas.    It  possesaeB  in  a 
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bigb  degree  the  power  of  difiufiion.  This  difiEuBiTe  power  is  a 
physioal  property  common  to  all  gases  and  vapors  ;  in  the  ^  ^ 
case  of  hydrogen  it  is  only  the  intensity  of  the  difPdsiye  ^\^ 
power  which  is  remarkable. 

When  different  gases,  which  have  no  chemical  action 
upon  eaoh  other,  are  brought  into  contact,  they  will  not 
remain  separate,  but  will  commingle.  This  tendency  of 
the  gases  to  intermingle  is  so  strong  that  it  will  not  only 
overcome  the  greatest  differences  of  specific  gravity,  but 
even  cause  the  spread  of  gases  directly  against  powerfol 
currents  of  air  or  vapor.  If  a  bottle  of  oxygen,  standing 
upright,  be  connected  with  an  inverted  bottle  fall  of  hy- 
drogen, by  means  of  a  tube  a  metre  in  length,  and  no  more 
than  8  or  10  m.m.  in  diameter,  both  the  bottles  will  be 
found  to  be  filled  with  a  uniform  mixture  of  the  two  gases 
Bfter  the  lapse  of  a  very  few  hours.  Upon  now  touching 
a  lighted  match  to  the  open  mouth  of  either  bottle,  the 
gaseous  mixture  will  explode.  As  a  precautionary  measure 
it  is  best  in  this  experiment  to  employ  the  thick,  strong 
bottles  in  which  soda-water  is  kept — or,  in  lack  of  these,  strong 
wide-mouthed  bottles  enveloped  in  thick  towels. 

The  velocities  with  which  gases  diffuse  are  in  the  inverse  ratio 
of  the  square  roots  of  their  specific  gravities.  Hence  it  happens 
that  hydrogen  being  the  most  attenuated  of  all  gases,  diffuses^with 
the  greatest  rapidity.  Compared  with  that  of  oxygen,  its  rate 
of  diffusion  is  as  4  to  1 ;  that  is  to  say,  the  relative  ^. 
rates  of  diil^ion  of  the  two  gases  are  inversely  as  e-  - 
the  square  roots  of  the  numbers  1  and  16,  which 
represent  the  specific  gravities  of  hydrogen  and  oxy- 
gen respectively. 

JBxp.  23. — ^A  glass  tube,  8  or  4  e.in.  in  diameter,  and  30  \ 
or  40  cjn.  long,  is  closed  at  one  end  with  a  plug  of  plaster 
of  Paris  1  or  3  cm.  thick.  The  tube  is  then  set  aside  for 
a  day  or  two,  in  order  thai  the  plaster  may  become  dry. 
WhMi  the  plug  is  dry,  fill  the  tube  with  hydrogen  by 
displacement,  and  set  it  upright  in  a  glass  of  water.  Water 
will  rise  rapidly  in  the  tube,  since  hydrogen  escapes 
through  the  plaster  more  rapidly  than  air  can  enter  the  tube  through 
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this  porouB  plug.  That  some  air  does  enter,  however,  can  be  shown 
bj  exploding  the  contents  of  the  tube  bj  applying  a  lighted  match, 
after  the  lapse  of  some  time.  Of  course,  if  the  tube  be  left  to  itself,  air 
will  slowly  enter  through  the  plaster,  so  that  the  water  within  the 
tube  will  in  due  time  sink  to  the  level  of  the  outside  liquid. 

On  account  of  its  high  diffusive  power,  hydrogen  can  be  kept 
only  in  perfectly  tight  vessels.  It  has  been  found  that  it  will 
leak  rapidly  under  a  pressure  of  27  or  28  atmospheres  through 
stopcocks  that  are  perfectly  tight  for  nitrogen  at  a  pressure  of 
even  50  or  60  atmospheres ;  from  the  same  cause  it  cannot  be 
kept  for  any  length  of  time  in  bladders  or  rubber  bags.  If  a 
sheet  of  paper  be  held  a  short  distance  in  front  of  the  opening  of 
a  gas-holder  from  which  hydrogen  is  escaping,  the  current  of  gas 
will  pass  directly  through  the  paper,  and  can  be  inflamed  upon  the 
other  side  of  the  sheet.  The  high  diffusive  power  of  hydrogen, 
which  is  to  some  extent  shared  by  its  compounds  also,  is  an 
obstacle  to  be  overcome  before  ballooning  can  be  made  practicable. 

Sound  is  propagated  in  hydrogen  but  little  better  than  in  a 
vacuum.  The  spedflc  heat  of  hydrogen  is  3*4046,  that  of  an 
equal  weight  of  water  being  1-000 ;  it  is  0'2366,  that  of  an 
equal  volume  of  air  being  0*2377.  It  refracts  light  very  power- 
fuUy. 

54.  Hydrogen  is  exceedingly  inflammable,  as  has  been  already 
seen ;  that  is  to  say,  the  temperaturo  at  which  it  takes  Are  is 
comparatively  low.  But,  as  a  matter  of  course,  it  extinguishes 
any  burning  body  which  is  immersed  in  it,  since  oxygen  is  neces- 
sary for  the  support  of  combustion. 

Exp.  23.— Carefully  lift  from  the  water-pan  a  bottle  of  200  or  300 
c.  c.  capacity,  completely  full  of  hydrogen,  ^owly  carry  the  bottle,  the 
mouth  of  which  is  of  course  held  downward,  to  a  burning  candle  or 
splinter  of  wood,  and  depress  the  bottle  over  this  flame.  The  hydro- 
gen will  take  fire  and  burn,  below,  at  the  mouth  of  the  bottle  where  it 
is  in  contact  with  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere )  but  the  flame  of  the 
candle  will  be  extinguished  the  moment  it  becomes  completely  en- 
veloped by  the  hydrogen.  The  candle  can  easily  be  relit  by  elowly 
lifting  the  bottle  until  the  wick  is  brought  into  contact  with  the  air 
and  the  burning  hydrogen. 

Exp.  24.— Fill  a  bottle  of  the  capacity  of  400  or  600  c.  c.  with  hy- 
drogen, dose  the  mouth  with  a  cork  or  a  pkte  of  glass,  stand  the  bottle 
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upon  the  table  with  the  mouth  upward,  remove  the  stopper,  inflame 
the  hydrogen,  and  immediately  pour  out  of  a  pitcher  into  the  bottle  a 
large  quantity  of  water.  The  flame  will  instantly  be  increased,  since 
the  water  will  force  the  gas  out  of  the  bottle  into  the  air.  Within  the 
bottle  the  hydrogen  can  only  bum  gradually,  since  it  takes  time  for  the 
outside  air  to  enter ;  but  if  the  gas  be  pushed  out  of  the  bottle  into 
the  air,  it  will  bum  at  once. 

In  the  familiar  instances  where  water  extinguishes  fire,  it  does  so  by 
reducing  the  temperature  of  the  combustible — ^that  is  to  say,  by  cooling 
it  to  below  the  temperature  at  which  it  will  take  fire.  It  wotdd  act 
thus  in  this  case,  were  it  not  for  the  lightness  and  mobility  of  the 
hydrogen,  by  virtue  of  which  this  gas  immediately  escapes  from  con- 
tact with  the  water. 

55.  It  has  been  seen  that  the  hydrogen-flame  affords  only  an 
exceedingly  feeble  light ;  but  it  would  be  a  grave  error  to  infer 
that  but  little  heat  is  developed  by  the  combustion. 

The  temperature  of  the  hydrogen-flame  is  in  reality  very 
high.  Indeed  it  has  been  found  that  when  a  given  weight  of 
hydrogen  enters  into  chemical  union  with  oxygen,  more  heat  is 
developed  than  in  the  burning  of  the  same  weight  of  any  other 
substance. 

In  order  to  determine  the  amount  of  heat  which  is  developed 
in  any  act  of  combination,  this  heat  can  be  transferred  to  water, 
and  there  estimated  either  by  the  quantity  of  water  heated,  or 
the  amount  of  steam  produced.  A  unit  of  heat  is  that  amount 
of  heat  which  will  raise  1  gramme  of  water  from  0°  centigrade 
tor. 

The  amount  of  heat  evolved  during  the  combustion  of  a  body 
is  as  constant  and  unvarying  as  any  other  direct  consequent  of 
its  properties,  and  the  quantity  of  heat  evolved  is  absolutely  the 
same,  no  matter  whether  the  combustion  occurs  in  air  or  pure 
oxygen,  or  whether  it  be  slow  or  rapid.  The  actual  amount  of 
heat  developed  during  the  most  vivid  combustion  is  no  greater 
than  when  the  same  combustible  combines  with  oxygen,  by  gra- 
dual oxidation,  without  visibly  burning.  From  1  gramme  of 
hydrogen,  as  it  unites  with  oxygen,  there  are  evolved  34462  units 
of  heat. 

Although  the  same  amount  of  heat  is  developed,  in  the  aggre- 
gate, when  a  litre  of  hydrogen  bums  in  the  air,  as  when  it  bums 
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in  pnre  oxygen,  it  is  none  the  leas  tme  that  a  far  hotter  flame 
is  obtained  by  burning  the  hydrogen  in  oxygen  than  in  air.  If 
the  combustion  be  complicated  by  the  presence  of  nitrogen  jfrom 
the  air,  a  great  deal  of  heat  will  expand  its  energy  in  expanding 
this  useless  nitrogen.  Moreover,  since  the  nitrogen  occupies  much 
room,  it  will,  as  it  were,  keep  asunder  the  particles  of  hydrogen 
and  oxygen ;  the  flame  will  thus  be  made  longer  and  more  dis- 
persed, or,  in  other  words,  the  heat  evolved  by  the  union  of  the 
hydrogen  and  oxygen  will  be  spread  over  more  space  than  if  the 
nitrogen  were  absent.  Where  nothing  but  hydrogen  and  oxygen 
are  present,  and  in  the  precise  proportions  in  which  these  gases 
unite  to  form  water,  the  flame  produced  by  their  union  will  be  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  soUd,  and  the  heat  will  be  concentrated 
in  the  smallest  possible  space. 

Exp.  25. — ^Provide  two  gas-holders  (see  Appendix,  §  11),  one  full 
of  hydrogen,  the  other  fcdl  of  oxygen,  also  a  metallic  jet  so  constructed 
that  the  tube  which  carries  the  oxygen  shall  pass  through  the 
ceutre  of  the  hydrogen  tube  as  shown  in  Fig.  22.  Screw  the  jet  on 
to  the  oxygen  gas-holder^  and  connect  the  other  openiag  with  the 
hydrogen  gas-holder  by  means  of  a  caoutchouc  tube.  Open  the  cock 
of  the  hydrogen  gas-holder,  and  inflame  the  gas  at  the  point  of  the  jet, 
then  slowly  open  the  cock  of  the  oxygen  gas-holder  until  the  flame  of 
the  burning  hydrogen  has  been  reduced  to  a  fine  pencil.  This  appa- 
ratus is  known  as  the  compoimd,  or  oxy-hydrogen  blowpipe.  In  order 
to  insure  a  steady  flame,  care  must  be  taken  that  a  constant  and  suffi- 
cient pressure  be  maintained  upon  the  contents  of  the  gas-holders. 

Rg.22. 


Exp,  26. — ^In  the  flame  of  the  oxy-hydrogen  blowpipe,  described  in 
the  foregoing  paragraph,  hold  the  end  of  a  piece  of  platinum  wire, 
about  10  cm.  long  and  less  than  one  m.m.  in  diameter.  The  platinum 
will  melt  and  tall  down  in  drops. 

The  intense  heat  of  the  oxy-hydrogen  flame  is  thus  admirably  iHus- 
tzated;  for  platinum  is  an  exceedingly  infiisihle  metal,  which  can 


floaxcely  be  softoied  in  tke  hottest  fiumaee.  The  drops  of  platinum 
should  be  caught  upon  eaod,  or  in  water.  In  case  the  melted  platinum 
falls  into  water,  a  portion  of  the  water  will  be  decomposed  into  hydro- 
gen and  oxygen,  bubbles  of  which  will  be  seen  issuing  fix)m  the  water. 
Some  of  this  gas  can  easily  be  collected,  by  an  assistant,  in  an  inverted 
Ignition-tube  filled  with  water,  and  its  explosiye  character  demon- 
strated by  applying  a  lighted  match. 

Exp.  27. — ^If  a  piece  of  chalk  or  lime,  scraped  to  a  fine  point,  be  held 
in  the  flame  of  the  oxy-hydrogeai  blowpipe,  it  will  quickly  become 
white-hot  and  evolve  light  of  great  brilliancy,  almost  comparable  with 
that  of  the  sun.  K  the  bit  of  ^me  be  long  exposed  to  the  intense  heat, 
it  will  undergo  incipient  fusion,  and  afford  less  light  than  at  first. 

Where  a  constant  light  is  desired,  cylinders  or  plates  of  chalk  are 
kept  continually  moving  before  the  flame  by  mechanical  power,  so  that 
fresh  portions  shall  continually  be  brought  into  the  flame.  This  is  the 
so-called  Dmmmond  or  Calcium  light,  often  employed  for  night  signals 
and  optical  experiments. 

66.  No  matter  in  what  way  hydrogen  is  burned,  whether  in 
the  pure  state  or  in  combination  with  other  materials,  whether  in 
pure  oxygen  or  in  the  air,  the  product  of  the  combustion  is  always 
water.  At  the  high  temperature  of  the  flame,  this  water  must  of 
course  remain  in  the  condition  of  a  gas,  but  it  can  readily  be 
brought  to  the  liquid  state  by  reducing  the  temperature. 

JSxp.  28. — Over  a  jet  of  burning  hydrogen,  best  obtained  firom  a 
gas-holder,  hold  a  dry,  cokL  bottle.  The  glass  soon  becomes  covered 
with  a  film  of  dew,  as  the  water  generated  by  the  imion  of  hydrogen 
and  oxygen  condenses  in  droplets  upon  the  cold  sides  of  the  bottle. 

57.  As  the  burning  jet  of  hydrogen  is  the  simplest  instance  of 
combustion  wiih  flame,  some  exact  knowledge  of  the  form  and 
quality  of  flames  may  here  be  gained. 

As  hydrogen,  or  any  other  gas,  issues  from  a  small  orifice  into 
the  air  by  force  of  pressure  firom  behind,  the  escaping  gas 
assumes  a  certain  definite  shape  in  accordance  with  the  physical 
conditions  to  which  it  is  exposed,  just  as  a  fountain  of  water 
takes  form  in  accordance  with  the  size  and  shape  of  the  orifice 
firom  which  the  water  is  expelled,  the  pressure  by  which  it  is  ex- 
pelled, the  gravity  of  the  water,  the  resistance  of  the  air,  and  the 
force  and  direction  of  the  wind,  and  so  forth. 

If  a  lighted  match  be  brought  into  contact  with  the  column  or 
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fountain  of  gas,  the  gas  will  take  fire  and  bum  ;  that  is  to  say, 
the  hydrogen  will  enter  into  combination  with  oxygen  as  fast  as 
the  latter  can  be  furnished  from  the  air.  But,  in  any  event,  the 
column  of  gas  will  bum  only  upon  the  outside,  for  there  alone 
can  the  oxygen  of  the  air  come  into  contact  with  the  hydrogen. 
Neither  the  interior  of  the  flame  nor  the  contents  of  the  i^servoir 
from  which  the  gas  is  flowing  can  bum ;  for  they  consist  of  pure 
hydrogen,  which,  as  has  been  shown  in  £xp.  23,  will  by  itself 
immediately  extinguish  combustion. 

All  ordinary  gas-flames  are,  of  necessity,  hollow.  They  are 
visible  to  us  through  the  evolution  of  light  which  is  an  accom- 
paniment of  the  chemical  action.  But  even  if  no  combustion 
were  going  on  upon  its  surface,  the  escaping  column  of  gas  could 
stUl  be  made  visible  by  causing  it  to  pass  through  a  quantity  of 
dust  or  other  fine  powder  before  coming  into  the  air.  A  portion 
of  the  solid  matter  would  be  transported  by  the  current  of  gas, 
and  the  form  assumed  by  the  latter  would  be  made  manifest. 

The  shape  of  the  unignited  gas-column  would  of  course  be 
somewhat  diiferent  from  that  of  the  burning  flame ;  in  the  latter, 
not  only  is  the  outer  edge  of  the  colunm  sharply  defined  by  the 
zone  of  combustion,  but  the  actual  form  of  the  column  itself  is 
modified  through  the  expansion  of  the  gas  as  it  becomes  heated  by 
the  enveloping  fire. 

58.  If,  instead  of  burning  pure  hydrogen  as  it  flows  into  the 
air,  as  in  the  foregoing  experiments,  the  gas  be  first  mixed  with 
air  or  oxygen  and  then  ignited,  a  very  different  result  will  be 
obtained.  The  hydrogen  being  now  in  contact  with  oxygen  at  all 
points,  the  entire  mass  of  gas  will  bum  with  a  violent  explosion 
the  instant  a  light  touches  it. 

Exp,  29. — Introduce  2  volumes  of  hydrogen  and  5  volumes  of  air 
into  a  strong  round-bottomed  bottle  such  as  is  used  for  soda-water. 
Close  the  mouth  of  the  bottle  with  a  cork,  and  shake  violently  in  order 
that  the  gases  shall  be  mixed.  A  small  quantity  of  water  should  be 
left  in  the  bottle  to  act  as  a  stirrer.  Grasp  the  bottle  firmly  in  one 
hand,  remove  the  cork  with  the  other,  and  apply  the  open  mouth  of 
the  bottle  to  a  lighted  candle.    An  explosion  will  immediately  ensue. 

Exp,  30. — ^Into  a  gas-holder,  bladder,  or  rubber  bag,  introduce  a 
mixture  of  2  vols,  hydrogen  and  1  vol.  oxygen.    Connect  therewith, 
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by  mesDB  of  caoutchouc  tubing,  a  tobacco-pipe,  or  bit  of  glasB  tube. 
Press  the  gas  through  the  pipe  into  a  dish  of  soap-'suds,  in  such  manner 
that  there  shall  be  formed  upon  the  surface  of  the  suds  a  mass  of  foam 
as  large  as  an  egg.  Close  the  gas-holder  and  remove  it  from  the  vici- 
nity of  the  suds.  On  now  touching  the  fuam  with  a  long,  lighted 
stick  an  exceedingly  violent  explosion  will  occur. 

It  is  well  to  avoid  the  formation  of  a  large  quantity  of  foam  in  this 
experiment,  since  the  concussion  is  in  any  event  deafening.  In  this 
experiment  the  explosive  mixture  is  purposely  confined  in  an  ex- 
ceedingly flimsy  envelope,  in  order  that  no  harm  may  be  done  by  the 
fragments. 

Care  should  be  taken  to  throw  away  any  remnant  of  the  mixture  of 
hydrogen  and  oxygen  which  may  have  been  left  in  the  gas-holder  at 
the  close  of  the  experiment,  and  upon  no  account  should  fire  ever  be 
brought  into  its  vicinity. 

59.  The  cause  of  these  loud  explosions  is  twofold.  By  the 
act  of  combination  water  is  formed,  and  at  the  same  time  intense 
heat  is  emitted ;  the  water,  or  rather  steam,  is  thereby  enormously 
expanded,  so  that  for  a  moment  there  is  violent  motion  outwards 
in  all  directions.  This  outward  motion  would  scatter  about  in  a 
most  dangerous  manner  the  fragments  of  any  vessel  in  which, 
through  carelessness,  a  mixture  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  might 
be  ignited — unless,  indeed,  the  vessel  were  very  strong,  small, 
and  of  laige  aperture.  But  in  the  next  instant,  as  the  steam 
condenses,  there  is  an  even  more  violent  motion  inwards. 

The  original  mixture  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  occupies  about 
2000  times  as  much  space  as  the  liquid  water  which  results  from 
the  combination  of  these  gases.  Hence  a  partial  vacuum  is 
formed,  into  which  air  rushes  from  all  sides  ;  and  it  is  the  heavy 
and  sudden  undulations  thus  communicated  to  the  air  which 
occasion  the  noise.  The  outward  and  inward  shocks  follow  one 
another  so  quickly  that  the  ear  cannot  distinguish  between  them. 

Mixtures  of  hydrogen  and  air  produce  less  violent  explosions 
than  mixtures  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  because  of  the  inert 
nitrogen  in  the  air,  which  acts  as  an  elastic  pad,  or  cushion,  to 
break  the  force  of  the  shock. 

60.  Since  air  is  everywhere  about  us,  and  since  all  ordinary 
combustions  occur  in  it,  it  has  become  customary  to  speak  of  it 
and  of  oxygen  as  supporters  of  combustion,  in  contradistinction  to 
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the  80*called  combustibles,  such  as  hydrogen.  These  terms  are 
often  conyenienty  but,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  experi- 
ment, they  have  only  a  relative,  and  no  absolute  significance. 

JSxp,  31.— Provide  a  tube  of  thin  glass,  the  neck  of  a  broken  retort, 
for  example,  30  or  40  cm.  long,  and  3  or  4  cm.  in  diameter ;  fix  it  in 
a  vertical  position,  so  that  the  lower  opening  shall  be  20  or  30  cm. 
above  the  table,  and  connect  the  upper  opening  with  a  gas-holder  filled 
with  hydrogen. 

To  a  second  gas-holder,  containing  oxygen,  attach  a  caoutchouc 
tube,  and  to  the  end  of  this  fit  a  piece  of  glass  tubing,  No.  7,  25  or  30 
cm.  long,  bent  at  a  right  angle  at  5  or  10  cm.  from  the  end  which  is 
attached  to  the  caoutchouc  tube,  and  drawn  out  to  a  fine  open  point 
at  the  other.  The  caoutchouc  tube  must  be  long  enough  to  reach  as 
far  as  the  lower  mouth  of  the  wide  vertical  glass  tube  above 
mentioned. 

Open  now  the  stopcock  of  the  hydrogen  gas-holder  so  that  the 
vertical  tube  shall  be  fiUed  with  the  gas,  then  apply  a  lighted  match 
to  the  mouth  of  this  tube,  and  regulate  the  flow  of  gas  so  that  the 
latter  may  continue  to  bum  slowly  at  the  lower  edge  of  the  tube. 
Finally,  open  the  stopcock  of  the  oxygen  gas-holder,  so  that  a  cur* 
rent  of  this  gas  shall  flow  through  the  pointed  delivery-tube,  and  thrust 
this  tube  up  into  the  middle  of  the  wide  vertical  tube  which  has  been 
filled  with  hydrogen. 

As  the  stieam  of  oxygen  passes  through  the  burning  hydrogen  at 
the  bottom  of  the  vertical  tube,  it  takes  fire,  and  afterwards  continues 
to  bum  in  the  atmosphere  of  hydrogen  within  the  tube. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

OTHER  COMPOUNDS  OF  THE  SLE1CE5TB  ALREADY  STUDIED. 

61.  Oxygen  and  hydrogen  do  not  unite  directly  in  any  other 
proportion  than  that  in  which  they  form  water ;  but  by  indirect 
means,  too  complex  for  profitable  study  at  this  stage,  a  molecule 
of  water  can  be  made  to  combine  with  an  atom  of  oxygen,  forming 
a  new  substance,  known  by  the  name  of  peroxide  of  hydrogen. 
Its  formula  is^  in  accordance  with  this  statement^  Hj,0„  and  it 
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would  yield,  if  oompletely  decomposed  into  its  elements,  equal 
Tolomes  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen;  its  composition  by  weight 
must  be  2  parts  of  hydrogen  to  32  of  oxygen ;  it  contains  jnst 
twice  as  large  a  proportion  of  oxygen  as  water.  The  best  metiiod 
of  preparing  this  substance  does  not  yield  the  pure  thing  itself, 
but  only  a  concentrated  solution  of  it  in  water ;  the  specific  gra- 
vity of  this  solution  is  1*45 ;  it  is  colorless,  transparent,  and  some- 
what syrupy,  has  a  metallic  taste,  corrodes  the  skin,  Imd  bleaches 
vegetable  colors. 

How  different  a  substance  this  is  from  water,  appears  at  once 
from  this  enumeration  of  some  of  its  properties.  It  is  very  un- 
stable, being  readily  decomposed  by  heat,  and  by  contact  with 
Tarious  substances  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  into  oxygen  and 
water.  Its  instability  and  the  intense  chemical  activity  of  which 
it  is  capable,  emphatically  distinguish  this,  as  yet  obscure,  body 
from  the  neutral,  stable,  inactive  compound  of  hydrogen  and 
oxygen,  common  water. 

62.  But  though  the  peroxide  of  hydrogen  is  not  water,  it  is 
nevertheless  a  true  chemical  compound  of  the  same  elements  which 
are  united  in  water ;  it  is  definite  and  constant  in  composition, 
and  its  properties  are  as  unlike  those  of  its  elementary  consti- 
tuents as  are  those  of  water.  A  new  fact  of  great  significance 
here  comes  plainly  into  view.  Two  of  the  elements  are  evidently 
capable  of  combining  in  two  definite  proportions  to  form  two 
chemical  compounds,  each  differing  from  tiie  other  and  from  its 
primary  constituents.  The  study  of  the  compounds  of  nitrogen 
and  oxygen  will  bring  into  clearer  view  the  general  principle  of 
which  this  fact  is  a  single  illustration.  These  compounds  form  a 
series  of  five  members,  all  derived,  more  or  less  directiy,  from 
common  nitric  add. 

63.  Nitric  Add. — Two  abundant  sources  of  this  material  are 
found  in  nature,  and  are  familiar  as  articles  of  commerce.  Salt- 
petre or  nitre,  a  whitish,  saline,  crystallized  substance,  now 
mainly  brought  from  India,  is  one  of  these  sources;  a  similar 
substance,  known  as  Chili-saltpetre,  or  soda-nitre,  is  collected  on 
a  desert  tract  in  Chili  and  Peru,  and  forms  a  valuable  article  of 
export  from  those  countries.  These  two  substances  only  differ 
from  each  other  in  this,^-that  the  first  contains  the  metal  potas- 
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eimn,  the  second  the  very  siinilar  metal  sodium,  in  either  case 
combined  with  definite  proportions  of  the  elements  nitrogen  and 
oxygen.  By  the  reaction  of  sulphuric  acid  (oil  of  vitriol)  on 
either  of  these  two  substances,  nitric  add  is  obtained.  On  a 
«mall  scale,  for  laboratory  purposes,  saltpetre,  or,  as  it  is  called 
in  chemistry,  nitrate  of  potassium,  is  generally  employed ;  on  a 
manufacturing  scale,  soda-saltpetre  or  nitrate  of  sodium  is  used, 
because  this  salt  costs  less  than  nitrate  of  potassium,  and  also 
contains  a  larger  proportion  of  nitric  acid,  which  it  yields  up  with 
greater  facility. 

JExp.  32. — Into  a  tubulated,  glass-stoppered  retort  of  250  c.  c.  capa- 
city put  40  grammes  of  powdered  nitrate  of  potassium,  or,  better, 
34  grammes  of  powdered  nitrate  of  sodium  if  it  can  be  obtained,  and 
through  the  tubulature  pour  50  grammes  of  strong  sulphuric  acid, 
which  has  been  weighed  out  in  a  bottle  previously  counterpoised  upon 
the  balance  with  shot  or  coarse  sand.  Imbed  the  bottom  of  the  retort 
in  sand,  contained  in  a  small  iron  pan  placed  over  the  gas-lamp  on  a 
ring  of  the  iron-stand.  Thrust  the  neck  of  the  retort  into  the  receiver 
with  two  tubulatures ;  the  retort-neck  should  fit  the  tubulature  of  the 
receiver  with  tolerable  accuracy.  The  second  tubulature  of  the  re- 
ceiver should  be  left  open,  or  loosely  covered  with  a  bit  of  glass,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  any  pressure  being  created  within  the 
retort  during  the  operation.  Place  the  receiver  in  a  pan  of  cold  water, 
and  cover  it  with  cloth  or  bibulous  paper,  which  must  be  kept  con- 
stantly wet  during  the  distillation.  (See  Fig.  16,  p.  34.)  Apply  a  mode- 
rate heat  to  the  sand-bath ;  reddish  vapors  will  appear  for  a  moment, 
then  disappear,  and  a  yellowish  fuming  liquid  will  begin  to  condense 
in  the  receiver.  Towards  the  end  of  the  operation  the  red  vapors 
reappear ;  after  this  has  happened,  and  the  saline  matter  in  the  retort 
has  attained  a  state  of  tranquil  fusion,  while  very  little  liquid  passes 
over  into  the  receiver,  the  lamp  may  be  put  out,  for  the  process  is 
finished. 

The  very  acid,  corrosive,  and  poisonous  liquid  in  the  receiver  is 
nUric  acid\  its  feunt  color  is  not  its  own,  but  is  due  to  the  presence  of 
a  compound  of  nitrogen  and  oxygen  shortly  to  be  described.  Transfer 
the  liquid  to  a  glass-stoppered  bottle,  and  keep  it  for  future  use.  In 
all  manipulations  with  nitric  acid  it  is  necessary  to  avoid  getting  it 
upon  the  skin,  since  it  produces  rather  permanent  yellow  stains. 

As  the  retort  cools,  the  residue  solidifies  into  a  white,  saline  mass, 
which  must  be  dissolved  out  of  the  vessel  by  heating  it  with  water  after 
the  apparatus  has  become  thoroughly  cold.    It  will  be  observed  that 
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the  liquid  sulphuric  acid  which  wiu  used  has  disappeared,  though  the 
saliae  residue  ia  still  intensely  acid. 

64.  Pure  nitric  acid  is  coloriess,  and  is  about  half  a«  heavy 
again  as  water.     It  may  be  mixed  with  water  in  all  proportions. 

JSxp.  83. — ^To  one-third  of  the  nitric  add  obtained  in  the  last  experi- 
ment add  an  equal  bulk  of  water.  The  solution  thus  obtained  will  be 
still  intensely  acid,  as  may  be  proved  by  its  action  on  vegetable  colors. 
Litmus  is  a  blue  coloring-matter,  prepared  from  various  lichens,  and 
used  in  dyeing.  Unsized  paper,  colored  with  a  solution  of  litmus  in 
water,  is  a  convenient  test  for  many  acids,  which,  as  a  rule,  change 
the  color  of  the  paper  from  blue  to  red.  If  the  acidity  of  this  diluted 
nitric  acid  be  now  destroyed  or  neutralized  by  the  addition  of  some 
other  substance  of  opposite  quality,  the  point  at  which  the  liquid 
ceases  to  be  acid  may  be  determined  by  observing  when  the  blue  paper 
.remains  blue  on  immersion  in  the  liquid. 

To  the  diluted  nitric  add,  placed  in  an  evaporating-dish,  add  cau- 
tiously ammonia-water  (the  Liquor  Ammonis  of  the  apothecaries), 
which  has  been  previously  diluted  with  its  own  bulk  of  water,  until 
the  liquid  no  longer  turns  the  Htmus-paper  red.  The  ammonia- water 
must  be  added,  slowly  at  first,  and  at  last  drop  by  drop,  and  the  mix- 
ture must  be  constantly  stirred  with  a  glass  rod.  The  ammonia- water 
has  the  property  of  turning  litmus-paper,  which  has  been  reddened  by 
an  add,  back  again  to  blue,  as  direct  experiment  may  prove ;  this 
property  is  possessed  by  a  class  of  bodies  called  aUcatieSj  and  this  reac- 
tion with  litmus  is  termed  the  dOcaUne  reaction^  in  contradistinction  to 
the  change  from  blue  to  red,  which  is  the  reaction  characteristic  of 
adds.  When  mixed  with  nitric  acid,  ammonia-water  produces  a 
compound  which,  when  fresh  and  pure,  has  no  action  on  vegetable 
colors,  and  being  soluble  in  water  is  not  visible  at  this  stage  of  the 
experiment  Place  the  evaporating-dish  on  the  wire  gauze  over  the 
gas-lamp,  and  evaporate  the  liquid,  taking  care  to  avoid  actual  ebulli- 
tion, until  a  drop  of  the  solution  taken  out  on  a  glass  rod  becomes 
almost  solid  on  cooling.  Extinguish  the  lamp,  let  the  dish  become 
perfectly  cold,  separate  the  semitransparent  crystals  which  have 
formed  during  the  cooling  from  the  fluid^  if  any,  which  remains  in  the 
dish,  allow  them  to  drain,  dry  them  by  gentle  pressure  between  folds 
of  bibulous  paper,  and  reserve  them  for  use  in  the  next  experiment. 
Besides  water,  these  crystals  are  the  sole  product  of  the  reaction; 
they  must  therefore  contain  both  all  of  the  nitric  acid  and  all  of  the 
ammonia  which  is  not  water.  The  chemical  name  of  the  substance  is 
nitnte  of  ammonium. 
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65.  We  find  in  this  experiment  a  striking  illtistration  of  what 
is  meant  by  chemical  combination.  Prom  two  faming  liqnidSy 
of  yeiy  intense  but  opposite  properties,  there  has  come  forth  a 
neutral  solid,  as  unlike  its  constituents  in  taste,  smell,  and  all 
physical  attributes,  as  could  well  be  imagined.  The  idea  of  neutra- 
lization, well  exemplified  in  this  experiment,  has  in  the  history 
of  chemistry  been  very  fruitful  both  of  names  and  hypotheses. 
Bearing  in  mind  the  fiery  constituents  of  the  cooling,  harmless 
salt  which  we  have  thus  synthetically  prepared,  we  proceed  to 
learn  by  experiment  whatever  its  decomposition  may  teach. 

Exp.  84. — ^Introduce  into  a  Florence  oil-flask,  or  other  suitable  flask 
of  thin  glsse,  and  of  about  300  c.  c  capacity,  the  nitrate  of  ammonium 
obtained  in  the  last  experiment  From  the  mouth  of  the  flask,  placed 
upon  the  wire  gauze  on  the  iron-stand,  cany  a  gas  deliveiy-tube, 
No.  6,  beneath  the  saucer  in  the  water-pan ;  but  interrupt  the  tube,  at 
some  convenient  point  to  interpose  (by  means  of  a  cork  or  caoutchouc 
stopper  with  two  holes)  a  small  bottie  which  can  be  kept  cool  with 
water,  as  shown  in  the  figure. 

Fig.  23. 


Heat  the  flask  moderately  and  cautiously,  to  avoid  breaking  it. 
The  nitrate  of  ammonium  will  melt,  and  little  bubbles  will  soon  begin 
to  escape  from  the  fused  mass.  The  heat  must  now  be  so  controlled 
that  the  evolution  of  the  gas  shall  not  be  tumultuous.  The  gas  is  to 
be  collected  in  bottles  of  300  to  400  c.  c.  capacity.  In  the  cooled 
bottle,  through  which  the  gas  passes,  a  clear  and  colorless  liquid  will 
condense,  which  will  be  found  on  examination,  if  the  process  has  been 
successfully  conducted,  to  be  neither  acid  nor  alkaline,  to  have  nmther 
taste  nor  smell;  and  to  be  wholly  volatile  when  heated  on  platinum 
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foil, — ^in  short,  to  poasess  all  the  properties  of  water,  and  none  other. 
When  two  hottlee  of  gas  hare  been  filled,  and  enough  water  for  testing 
condensed,  the  deliyery-tube  may  be  withdrawn  from  the  water  and  the 
lamp  extinguished,  although  the  nitrate  of  ammonium  be  not  all  decom- 
posed. The  nitrate  of  ammonium  may  be  entirely  resolved  into  water 
and  the  gas  which  now  awaits  examination,  but  it  is  difficult  to  push 
the  decomposition  to  actual  completion  without  breakiDg  the  flask  in 
which  the  operation  is  performed.  That  the  nitrate  leaves  no  residue 
behind,  when  sufficiently  heated,  may  be  proved  by  heating  a  crystal 
of  it  on  platinum  foil  over  the  gas-lamp. 

66.  Nitrous  Oxide. — It  is  obvious  that  the  colorless  and  trans- 
parent gas,  which  is  the  most  voluminous  product  of  the  decom- 
position of  nitrate  of  ammonium  just  accomplished,  must  contain 
all  the  elements,  besides  those  of  water,  which  enter  into  the 
composition  of  nitrate  of  ammonium,  and  therefore  of  its  consti- 
tuents,  nitric  add  and  ammonia- water ;  much  interest,  therefore, 
attaches  to  the  determination  of  the  composition  of  this  gas. 

-Sip.  35. — ^Insert  a  glowing  splinter  of  wood  into  a  bottle  of  the  gas. 
It  wiU  reinflame  with  almost  as  much  energy  as  in  oxygen. 

If  oxygen  be  really  a  constituent  of  this  gas,  it  may  be  possible  to 
mix  the  gas  with  hydrogen,  and  efiect  the  chemical  combination  into 
water  of  the  oxygen  in  the  gas  and  the  added  hydrogen,  by  heating  the 
mixture,  or  passing  through  it  an  electric  spark  (see  pp.  24,  26).  If 
just  enough  hydrogen  can  be  added  to  exactly  convert  all  the  oxygen 
Contained  in  a  given  volume  of  the  gas  into  water,  the  constituents 
otiier  than  oxygen  will  be  left  behind  for  separate  examination,  and 
we  shall  have  determined  how  much  oxygen  a  given  volume  of  the  gas 
contains  by  observing  how  much  hydrogen  has  been  necessary  to  con- 
vert it  into  water,  the  volumetric  composition  of  water  being  already 
known.  Now  it  has  been  found  that  when  any  volume  of  this  gas  is 
mixed  with  an  equal  volume  of  hydrogen,  in  a  strong  tube,  provided 
with  platinum  points,  like  those  of  the  U-tube  already  used  (p.  25), 
and  the  mixture  is  fired  by  the  electric  spark,  a  violent  explosion  takes 
place,  a  dew  of  water  condenses  upon  the  walls  of  the  tube,  and  there 
remains  a  volume  of  colorless  gas,  precisely  equal  to  that  with  which 
the  hydrogen  was  originally  mixed.  On  studying  the  properties  of 
this  residual  gas,  it  is  found  to  be  tasteless,  odorless,  a  littie  lighter 
than  air,  and  to  be  neitiier  inflammable,  nor  yet  a  supporter  of  com- 
bustion ]  it  is  recognised  as  the  pure  element,  nitrogen. 

It  follows  from  this  experiment,  and  the  knowledge  of  the 
oompoBition  of  water  previously  gained,  that  any  measure  of  the 
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gas  obtained  from  nitrate  of  ammonium  contains  its  own  measure 
of  nitrogen  and  half  that  measure  of  oxygen.  The  constitution  of 
this  gas  is  strictly  analogous  to  that  of  steam ;  as  two  volumes  of 
hydrogen  and  one  volume  of  oxygen  are  compacted  into  two 
volumes  of  steam,  so  two  volumes  of  nitrogen  and  one  volume  of 
oxygen  are  condensed  into  two  volumes  of  this  transparent  gas. 
As  the  chemical  formula  or  symbol  of  water  is  H.O,  so  the 
formula  of  this  new  gas  is  N^O,  and  its  volumetric  composition 

may  be  represented  by  a  diagram     

simOar  to  that  by  which  we  con-        j^ 
veyed  to  the  eye  the  composition     ' — — ■ 
of  water.  j . 

67.  As  has  been  already  said,        N 

a  combination  of  oxygen  with     ' '  ^ 

another  element  is  called  an  oxide ;  the  name  of  the  second  ele- 
ment is  given  either  by  an  adjective  which  precedes  the  word 
oxide,  as  in  the  case  of  this  gas  N^O,  whose  name  is  nitrous  oxide, 
or  by  connecting  the  name  of  the  second  element  with  the  word 
oxide  by  the  preposition  of,  as  in  case  of  oxide  of  iron. 

From  the  above  composition  by  volume,  and  from  the  known 
specific  gravities  of  nitrogen  and  oxygen,  the  composition  of 
nitrous  oxide  by  weight  is  readily  deduced.  The  specific  gravity 
of  nitrogen,  referred  to  hydrogen,  is  14;  that  of  oxygen  16; 
since  there  are  two  volumes  of  nitrogen  for  each  volume  of 
oxygen,  the  two  elements  must,  in  any  given  weight  of  the  gas, 
be  combined  in  the  proportion  of  28  parts  by  weight  of  nitrogen 
to  16  of  oxygen.  The  molecule  of  nitrous  oxide,  N^^O,  must  be 
composed,  like  any  other  quantity  of  the  gas,  of  28  parts  by 
weight  of  nitrogen  and  16  of  oxygen  ;  but  precisely  as  in  the  case 
of  water,  we  conceive  of  the  molecule  as  made  up  of  two  atoms 
"  of  nitrogen  and  one  atom  of  oxygen,  and  we  have  already  learned 
that  if  the  atomic  weight  of  hydrogen  be  represented  by  1,  that  of 
oxygen  must  be  16.  It  follows,  from  the  constitution  of  nitrous 
oxide,  that,  if  16  represent  the  smallest  proportional  weight  of 
oxygen  which  exists  in  combination,  14  must  be  the  corresponding 
smallest  weight  of  nitrogen  when  thus  united  with  oxygen.  Ni- 
trous oxide  contains  16-44ths,  or  36*36  per  cent,  of  oxygen. 

68,  Nitrous  oxide  is  almost  without  odor,  but  has  a  distinctly 
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sweet  taste ;  its  spedfic  gravity  referred  to  hydrogen  is  22 ;  it  is 
quite  soluble  in  water,  which  at  0^  dissolves  more  than  its  own 
volume  of  the  gas,  and  more  than  half  its  volume  at  24°.  Owing 
to  this  solubility  there  is  a  trifling  loss  incurred  by  collecting  it 
in  the  usual  manner  over  water;  this  loss  may  be  partially 
avoided  by  using  warm  water  in  the  pan.  Nitrous  oxide  may  be 
obtained  in  the  liquid  state  by  submitting  it  to  a  mechanical 
pressure  of  about  30  atmospheres  in  an  apparatus  cooled  to  0°. 
The  liquid  is  very  mobile,  boils  at  —88°,  and  crystallizes  at 
about  —100^  when  allowed  to  evaporate  spontaneously  under  the 
exhausted  receiver  of  an  air-pump.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the 
permanent  gases,  such  as  nitrogen,  oxygen,  and  hydrogen,  are 
but  slightly  soluble  in  water,  while  all  the  soluble  gases  are  liquifi- 
able,  and  often  the  more  readily  liquiflable  in  proportion  to  their 
solubility.  A  drop  of  liquid  nitrous  oxide  blisters  the  skin  likQ  a 
hot  iron.  By  mixing  the  solid,  snow-like  nitrous  oxide  with  the 
volatile  liquid  called  bisulphide  of  carbon,  and  evaporating  the 
mixture  in  a  vacuum,  the  lowest  temperature  which  has  hitherto 
been  attained  is  produced ;  it  is  estimated  at  —140°. 

Small  animals  immersed  in  gaseous  nitrous  oxide  die  after 
some  time,  but  it  may  be  respired  for  a  few  minutes  with  entire 
impunity  by  the  healthy  human  being.  The  physiological  effects 
of  this  gas,  when  respired,  vary  somewhat,  according  to  the 
quality  of  the  gas  and  the  mode  of  administration  ;  sometimes  it 
produces  a  lively  intoxication,  attended  with  a  disposition  to 
muscular  exertion  and  violent  laughter,  whence  its  trivial  name 
of  lavghing-gas ;  sometimes,  on  the  contrary,  it  produces  a  com- 
plete insensibility,  during  which  surgical  operations  may  be  per- 
formed without  pain.  When  intended  for  respiration,  great  atten- 
tion should  be  paid  to  the  purity  of  the  gas ;  carefally  prepared 
and  judiciously  administered,  it  is  advantageously  used  as  an  an»- 
ffthetic  agent,  especially  for  operations  lasting  but  a  few  seconds. 

As  the  gas  contains  nearly  twice  as  much  oxygen*  as  atmospheric 
air,  it  does  not  seem  strange  that  it  should  make  common  com- 
bustibles bum  with  great  intensity ;  it  forms  explosive  mixtures 
with  many  inflammable  gases ;  it  causes  glowing  charcoal  to  burst 
into  flame,  and  sulphur  and  phosphorus  bum  in  the  gas  with 
great  brilliancy,  if  well  on  fire  when  immersed  in  it. 
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JSxp.  36.— Place  a  bit  of  solphur  in  a  deflagratiiig  gpoon,  and  ignite 
it  with  the  least  possible  application  of  heat ;  then  throat  it  into  a 
bottle  of  nitrous  oxide.  It  will  be  extinguished.  Tet  it  would  con- 
tinue to  bum  in  the  air.  Heat  the  sulphur  much  hotter^  and  again 
introduce  it  into  the  bottle  of  nitrous  oxide.  It  will  now  bum  fiur 
more  brilliantly  than  in  the  air. 

The  air  is  not  a  chemical  compound,  but  only  a  mechanical  mixture 
of  nitrogen  and  oxygen ;  so  that  a  body  burning  in  the  air  has  only  to 
take  oxygen^  which  is  perfectly  free  to  join  it  The  case  is  entirely 
different  when  the  substance  at  whose  expense  the  oxygen  is  fiimished 
ia  a  chemical  compound ;  to  dismember  the  compound  will  require  a 
force  superior  to  that  which  binds  its  elements  together.  Before  the 
sulphur,  in  this  experiment,  can  unite  with  oxygen,  it  must  detach 
the  oxygen  from  the  nitrogen  with  which  it  is  combined.  To  accom- 
plish this,  the  sulphur  must  be  hotter  than  it  need  be  for  simple  burning 
in  the  air.  We  shall  soon  learn  that  there  are  many  chemical  com- 
pounds, much  richer  in  oxygen  than  either  the  air  or  nitrous  oxide, 
which  nevertheless  cannot  support  combustion  at  all,  in  the  oidinaiy 
sense  of  the  term,  and  this  simply  because  the  common  combustibles 
are  quite  unable  to  detach  the  oxygen  from  the  elements  with  which 
it  is  already  combined. 

69.  Nitrie  Oxide, — ^The  nitroud  oxide  which  we  have  thus 
studied,  is  a  derivative  of  nitric  acid,  or,  more  exactly,  of  the 
compound  of  nitric  acid  with  ammonia- water,  but  it  is  only  one 
of  several  such  derivatives.  We  proceed  to  investigate  another 
substance  still  more  directly  obtained  from  nitric  acid. 


Exp,  37. — ^Place  some  copper 
turnings  or  filings  in  a  bottle  ar- 
ranged precisely  as  for  genera- 
ting hydrogen  (see  Exp.  19),  and 
pour  upon  them  one  half  of  the 
nitric  acid  still  remaining  from 
Exp.  32,  previously  diluting  this 
portion  of  acid  with  twice  its 
bulk  of  water,  prisk  action  will 
immediately  occur.  The  bottle 
becomes  filled  with  red  fumes, 
but  when  the  gas  disengaged  is 
collected  over  water,  it  is  found 
to  be  colorless.  Golleot  four  bot- 
tles, of  300  to  400  c.  c  capacity^ 
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of  thiB  gBA,  Sare  the  blue  solution  (nitrate  of  copper)  which  lemainB 
in  the  generator  for  future  use. 

JSrp.  38. — Dip  a  lighted  candle  into  a  bottle  of  the  gas.  It  goes 
out  Into  the  same  bottle  thrust  a  glowing  splinter  of  wood.  It  will 
not  inflame. 

Exp.  39.  Lift  a  bottle  of  the  gas  from  the  water  so  that  the  air  may 
enter  the  bottle,  and  the  gas  may  escape  into  the  air.  Bed  fumes,  of 
Teiy  disagreeable  smell,  and  very  irritating  when  inhaled,  are  abun- 
dantly produced.  Bring  in  contact  with  these  fumes  a  piece  of  mois- 
tened litmus-paper.    It  will  be  immediately  reddened. 

JBxp.  40. — Thoroughly  ignite  a  bit  of  sulphur  in  a  deflagrating- 
Bpoon,  and  introduce  it  into  a  bottle  of  the  gas.    It  will  not  bum. 

JExp,  41. — Into  the  same  bottle  thrust  a  piece  of  phosphorus  as  big 
as  a  pea,  burning  actively.  The  combustion  will  be  continued  with 
great  brilliancy. 

70.  The  new  gas  is  transparent  and  colorless,  and  that  it  is 
Sparingly  soluble  in  water  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that 
bottles  of  it  may  stand  indefinitely  over  water  without  appre- 
ciable loss.  It  differs  from  nitrous  oxide,  and  from  all  the  other 
gases  thus  far  studied,  in  its  relation  to  combustibles.  The  com- 
monest combnstibleB  will  not  bum  in  it  at  all ;  phosphorus  may 
be  melted  in  the  gas  without  inflaming ;  but  when  its  combustion 
is  once  started,  phosphorus  bums  with  a  rividness  which  recalls 
its  burning  in  oxygen. 

When  the  gas  touches  the  air,  a  new  compound,  red,  acid,  and 
irritating,  is  immediately  produced;  the  question  arises.  Is  it 
the  nitrogen  or  the  oxygen  of  the  air  which  gives  rise  to  this 
new  combination  ?  Experiment  would  answer  this  question  in 
fiiYor  of  oxygen.  If  into  a  bottle  of  this  new  gas  nitrogen  were 
introduced,  the  result  would  be  simply  negative;  no  visible 
change  and  no  chemical  combination  would  take  place.  The 
introduction  of  oxygen  into  a  bottle  of  the  gas  would,  on  the 
otber  hand,  produce  the  red  vapors  in  question,  only  more 
vividly  than  air,  because  dilution  with  the  inert  nitrogen  of  the 
air  would  have  been  avoided.  So  visible  and  trustworthy  is  this 
loaotion,  that  the  gas  we  are  studying  may  be  used  to  exhibit 
the  presence  of  free  oxygen  in  gaseous  mixtures.  For  example, 
lx>th  oxygen  and  nitrous  oxide  reinflame  a  glowing  splinter,  and 
we  cannot  distinguish  between  these  two  gases  by  this  test;  but 
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the  gas  we  are  now  studying  supplies  us  with  a  means  of  discri- 
mination,  since  it  produces  no  red  fiimes  with  nitrous  oxide. 

If  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  metal  potassium  he  heated  in  the  dry 
gas  till  it  bumS;  and  the  experiment  he  so  executed  as  to  allow  the 
volume  of  gas  to  he  measured  both  before  and  after  the  combustion,  it 
will  be  found  that  one  half  of  the  volume  of  gas  used  has  disappeared, 
and  that  the  half  which  remains  possesses  few  or  none  of  the  qualities 
of  the  original  gas ;  a  slight  examination  would  convince  us  that  we 
had  set  free  the  well-known  element  nitrogen.  The  other  half  of  the 
original  volume  of  gas  has  united  with  the  potassium  to  form  a  body 
which  we  shall  hereafter  be  fiuniliar  with  under  the  name  of  oxide  of 
potassium.  The  other  half  of  the  gas  is  then  oxygen,  and  we  have 
found  the  elements  which  enter  into  the  composition  of  this  gas,  and 
the  volumetric  proportions  in  which  they  are  imited.  One  volume  of 
nitrogen  is  combined  with  one  volume  of  oxygen  to  form  two  volumes 
of  the  compound  gas. 

We  meet  here  the  first  case  of  chemical  combination  between 
two  gases  unattended  by  any  condensation  of  the  ingredients. 
The  molecule  of  the  gas  will  be  represented  by  the  formula  NO, 
and  its  elements  are  united  by  weight  in  the  proportion  of  14 
parts  of  nitrogen  to  16  of  oxygen,  because  equal  volumes  of 
nitrogen  and  oxygen  weigh  respectively  14  and  16  times  as 
much  as  the  same  volume  of  hydrogen.  The  gas  is  another  oxide 
of  nitrogen,  and  is  distinguished  by  the  name  nitric  oxide. 

When  there  are  two  or  more  oxides  of  one  element,  the  termi- 
nation 0118  implies  less  oxygen  than  the  termination  ic,  as  in  this 
case ;  mtrous  oxide  contains  half  as  much  oxygen  for  its  nitrogen 
as  nitric  oxide. 

Nitric  oxide  is  one  of  the  permanent  gases ;  it  has  never  been 
liquified.  It  is  a  very  stable  compound,  and  if  perfectly  dry  is 
not  decomposed  by  a  red  heat  or  by  the  action  of  electric  sparks. 
Owing  to  its  rapid  union  with  oxygen  and  the  formation  of  acid 
products,  its  taste,  smell,  and  respirability  cannot  be  ascertained. 
Bearing  in  mind  the  fact  that  certain  red  acid  fumes,  the  like  of 
which  we  remember  to  have  seen  in  making  nitric  acid,  are 
formed  by  adding  oxygen  to  nitric  oxide,  we  proceed  to  a  farther 
study  of  still  other  oxides  of  nitrogen. 

71.  Hyponitric  Add, — ^When  a  mixture  of  two  volomes  of 
nitric  oxide  and  one  volume  of  oxygen,  thoroughly  stirred  to-< 
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gether  and  perfectly  dried,  is  submitted  to  the  action  of  a  freezing 
mixtnre  of  salt  and  ice,  transparent,  colorless  crystals  are  con- 
densed from  the  mixed  gases ;  but  if  the  least  trace  of  moisture 
has  been  present,  the  product  will  be  an  almost  colorless  liquid. 
The  vapor  of  this  n6w  substance  has  a  brownish  red  color;  from 
a  mixture  of  two  measures  of  nitric  oxide  and  one  measure  of 
oxygen,  two  measures  of  the  new  vapor  are  produced.  8ince 
two  measures  of  nitric  oxide  contain  one  measure  of  nitrogen  and 
one  of  oxygen,  the  composition  of  the  new  substance  may  be 
represented  by  the  accompanying  diagram ;  the  molecule  will  be 
represented  by  the  formula 
NO,,  and  the  composition  of 
the  substance  by  weight  will 
be  14  parts  of  nitrogen  to  32 
of  oxygen.  The  name  of  this 
new  body  is  Hyponitric  acid, 
a  name  derived  from  nitric  acid  by  prefixing  the  Oreek  viro, 
"  below."  The  term  is  used  to  indicate  that  the  substance  to 
which  it  is  applied  contains  less  oxygen  than  the  other  substance 
from  which  the  name  is  derived.  Thus  hyponitric  acid  contains 
less  oxygen  than  nitric  acid,  hyposulphurous  acid  less  than  sul- 
phurous, and  so  forth.  It  remains  to  justify  this  assertion  re- 
specting the  comparative  oxygen-contents  of  hyponitric  and 
nitric  adds. 

JBxp.  42. — ^Add  to  the  nitric  acid  which  remains  from  Exp.  32,  pie- 
viously  diluted  with  twice  its  bulk  of  water  and  warmed  over  the 
lamp,  finely  powdered  litharge  in  small  portions  so  long  as  it  readily 
dissolves.  The  operation  may  be  best  performed  in  an  evaporating- 
dish,  which  should  be  only  veiy  moderately  heated.  The  substance 
sold  under  the  name  of  litharge  is  a  simple  combination  of  the  two 
elements,  lead  and  oxygen ;  the  formula  of  its  molecule  is  PbO,  in 
which  Pb  represents  the  least  proportional  weight  of  metallic  lead 
(plumbum) ;  its  composition  by  weight  is  accurately  known.  When 
the  litharge  no  longer  dissolves  with  promptness,  no  more  should  be 
added,  and  the  liquid  in  the  dish  should  be  evaporated  to  dryness,  at 
fiist  on  the  wire  gauze  over  the  lamp^  but  towards  the  end  of  the 
operation  on  a  water-bath. 

During  this  evaporation  there  escape  into  the  air  unchanged,  water 
and  the  excess  of  nitric  acid  which  was  not  neutralized  by  the  oxide 
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of  lead.  There  remains  a  white,  saline  substance,  which  haa  resulted 
from  the  combination  of  the  oxide  of  lead  with  a  portion  of  the  nitric 
acid ;  it  is  called  nitrate  of  lead.  Experience  has  proved  that  it  is  a  per- 
fectly dry  substance,  containing  no  water  whatever ;  it  is  the  raw  mate- 
rial, so  to  speak,  of  important  experiments  shortly  to  be  described. 

JSxp.  43. — ^Heat  one  or  two  teaspoonfuls  of  the  nitrate  of  lead,  of 
Exp.  42,  in  an  ignition-tube,  and  observe  that  the  compound  decom- 
poses; deep  red  fumes  are  produced,  and  oxide  of  lead  (litharge)  is 
left  behind.  If  these  red  vapors  be  carried  through  a  (J-tube  inunersed 
in  a  mixture  of  ice  and  salt,  a  portion  of  the  vapors  condense  into  a 
liquid,  while  an  uncondensable  gas  passes  through  the  cold  tube,  and 
may  be  collected  by  a  suitable  arrangement  beyond  the  U-tube,  The 
condensed  liquid  is  hyponitric  add ;  the  gas  is  oxygen.  If  the  com- 
plete absence  of  moisture  has  been  secured,  crystals  of  hyponitric  acid 
may  often  be  obtained  by  replacing  the  first  U-tube  by  a  second  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  distillation.  In  fact,  this  is  by  fi&r  the  most  con- 
venient method  of  preparing  hyponitric  a^d.  Into  the  U-tube  con- 
taining the  liquid  hyponitric  acid  drop  a  bit  of  ice  or  a  little  snow ; 
the  color  of  the  solution  changes  ftom  reddish  to  a  greenish  blue,  and 
two  layers  become  visible  in  the  liquid.  The  explanation  of  this 
change  wiU  be  found  in  the  next  section. 

The  name  of  hyponitric  acid  is  now  justified;  for  it  is  apparent 
that  when  the  litharge  was  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  it  found  there, 
and  combined  with,  an  oxide  of  nitrogen  containing  more  oxygen 
than  hyponitric  acid  does,  since  when  this  oxide  of  nitrogen  is 
decomposed  by  heat,  as  in  the  experiment  just  described,  hypo- 
nitric acid  and  oxygen  are  evolved,  the  litharge  remaining  be^d 
unaltered.  Beserving  the  farther  discussion  of  the  compositioQ 
of  nitric  add,  we  may  here  speak  of  the  properties  and  products 
of  hyponitric  add. 

72.  Hyponitrio  add  occurs  m  the  solid,  liquid,  and  gaseous 
states;  at  — d^iterystaUises;  above  that  temperature  and  below 
22^  it  is  a  mobile  liquid  of  sp.  gr.  1*451,  and  of  various  colors  at 
various  temperatures ;  it  boils  at  22^.  The  liquid  add  gives  off 
red,  acid,  irrespirable  vapors  at  the  ordinary  temperature.  If  to 
liquid  hyponitric  acid,  cooled  by  ice  and  salt,  a  proportionally 
small  quantity  of  ice-water  be  added,  two  layers  of  liquid  are 
formed,  as  has  been  above  illustrated,  the  upper  and  least-colored 
of  which  consists  prindpally  of  nitric  add,  the  lower  and  darker 
of  a  fluid  which  yields,  on  cautious  distillation  at  a  low  tempe- 
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ratoie,  a  yery  yolatile  blue  liquid.  This  blue  liquid  is  so  unstable 
that  its  composition  and  qualities  are  not  certainly  known ;  bnt 
it  is  supposed  to  be,  or  to  contain,  an  oxide  of  nitrogen  differing 
from  all  those  heretofore  studied, — an  oxide  capable  of  direct 
derivation  from  nitric  oxide  by  adding,  to  any  volume  of  this  last, 
one-fourth  that  volume  of  pure  oxygen,  and  therefore  answering 
to  the  formula  N,0,,  and  being  composed  of  28  parts  by  weight 
of  nitrogen  and  48  parts  of  oxygen.  This  obscure  substance  is 
known  by  the  name  of  nitrous  acid;  though  itself  but  imper* 
fectily  known,  some  of  its  compounds  are  not  unfamiliar  bodies. 

73.  We  have  already  learned  that  the  white,  saline  substance 
called  nitrate  of  lead  can  be  made  from  oxide  of  lead  and  nitric 
acid,  that  it  contains  no  water  in  its  composition,  and  that  when 
heated  it  is  decomposed  into  oxygen,  an  oxide  of  nitrogen,  and 
the  original  oxide  of  lead.  On  the  basis  of  these  facts,  a  method 
has  been  constructed  of  determining  the  composition  of  nitric  add 
hy  weight. 

To  10  grammes  of  oxide  of  lead  add  something  more  than  enough 
nitric  acid  to  transform  it  completely  into  nitrate  of  lead ;  evaporate 
the  excess  of  add;  diy  the  residual  nitrate  of  lead  completely,  and 
weigh  it  If  IT  represent  this  weight  in  grammes,  W— 10  is  the 
weight  of  the  unknown  oxide  of  nitrogen  which  has  combined  with  10 
grammes  of  oxide  of  lead  to  form  W  grammes  of  nitrate  of  lead.  From 
these  data  the  percentage  composition  of  nitrate  of  lead  can  be  calcu- 
lated ',  10  grammes  of  pure  nitrate  of  lead  invariably  contain 
Oxide  of  lead  ....  6*738  grammes. 
Oxide  of  nitrogen  .  .  3*262  „ 
If  now  10  grammes  of  pure  nitrate  of  lead  be  decomposed  by  heat 
under  such  conditions  that  the  vapors  which  it  yields  shall  pass  over 
some  substance  capable  of  abstracting  all  the  oxygen  from  the  vapors 
without  aflMing  the  nitrogen,  it  will  be  possible  to  collect  all  the 
nitrogen  contained  in  3*262  grammes  of  the  unknown  oxide  of  nitro- 
gen, and  so  to  determine  its  volume  and  thence  its  weight 

This  determination  is  actually  made  by  heating  the  nitrate  of  lead  in 
a  long  glass  tube,  in  such  a  mamier  that  all  the  vapors  evolved  from  it 
pass  over  a  large  surface  of  red-hqt  copper.  The  copper  absorbs  the 
oxygen,  the  nitrogen  passes  over  it  unaltered  and  is  collected  in  a  suit- 
able vessel  and  accurately  measured.  As  the  specific  gravity  of  nitro- 
gen at  any  g^ven  temperature  and  pressure  is  known  with  precision, 
the  exact  weight  of  tiie  nitrogen  can  be  deduced  from  this  volume. 
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Such  experiments  often  repeated  have  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
oxide  of  nitrogen,  which  with  oxide  of  lead  makes  up  nitrate  of  lead, 
contains 

Nitrogen] 25*93  per  cent 

Oxygen 74-07      „ 

If  these  two  numbers  be  divided  by  the  specific  gravities,  or  unit- 
volume-weights,  of  the  two  gases  respectively,  the  quotients  will 
express  the  composition  by  measure  of  the  oxide  of  nitrogen ;  the 
quotients  are  1*862  and  4-63,  numbers  which  are  to  each  other  as  1  to 
2*6  or,  avoiding  fractions,  as  2  to  5. 

The  molecule  of  this  compound  is  therefore  considered  to  contain 
two  volumes  of  nitrogen  and  five  volumes  of  oxygen,  and  is  represented 
by  the  formula  N^O, ;  the  weight  of  this  molecule  will  be  106,  of 
which  28  parts  will  be  nitrogen  and  80  oxygen, — a  composition  pre- 
cisely corresponding,  of  course,  to  the  percentage  composition  above 
^ven.  This  new  oxide  of  nitrogen  may  be  called  for  the  present  nitric 
acid,  though  we  shall  soon  learn  to  distinguish  between  this  body  and 
common  nitric  acid« 

74.  The  combining  proportions  of  nitrogen  and  oxygen  in  this 
oxide  have  been  experimentally  determined  by  weight,  and  not 
by  volume,  as  was  the  case  with  all  the  preceding  oxides  of 
nitrogen.  The  reason  of  this  different  treatment  is  to  be  fonnd 
in  the  fact  that  nitric  acid  cannot  be  converted  into  vapor  with- 
out suffering  decomposition — not  indeed  into  its  elements,  but 
into  oxygen  and  a  lower  oxide  of  nitrogen.  It  is  therefore,  in 
the  present  state  of  science,  impossible  to  obtain  a  volume  of 
nitric  acid  gas  capable  of  experimental  resolution  into  nitrogen 
and  oxygen. 

Since  a  large  majority  of  the  elementary  bodies  are  non-rolajtile 
under  any  treatment  in  our  power  to  employ,  and  since  the  greater 
number  of  chemical  compounds  either  are  non-volatile,  or  are, 
like  nitric  acid,  decomposed  by  a  temperature  high  enough  to 
volatilize  them,  the  proportions  in  which  the  elements  unite  by 
weight  are  of  much  more  general  value  than  the  proportions  in 
which  they  unite  by  volume ;  and  the  methods  of  determining  the 
atomic  weights  of  the  elements  hare  been  studied  with  a  thorough- 
ness, and  brought  to  a  perfection  commensurate  with  the  funda- 
mental importance  of  these  proportional  numbers. 

75.  Nitric  add  completes  the  series  of  oxides  of  nitrogen  ;   no 
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higher  oxide  is  known.  '  We  are  now  prepared  to  exhihit  this 
series  in  a  diagram  which  shall  present  to  the  eye  at  once  the 
Yolumetric  composition  of  the  oxides,  the  resultant  Volumes  after 
the  condensation  of  the  ingredients,  the  atomic  weights  of  the 
elements,  and  the  comhining  weights  of  the  compounds.  Since 
the  atomic  weights  of  the  gaseous  elements  are  at  the  same  time 
their  specific  gravities  referred  to  hydrogen,  it  will  he  easy  to 
deduce  the  specific  gravities,  or  equal-volume  weights,  of  the 
compound  gases,  N^O,  NO,  and  N02,from  their  comhining  weights 
hy  dividing  these  weights  hy  two.  As  the  resultant  volumes 
alter  condensation  are  not  known  for  the  two  memhers  of  this 
series  'N,0,  and  N^O^,  we  ahstain  from  figuring  hypothetical 
volumes  which  analogy  may  point  to  as  prohahle,  hut  which  ex- 
periment has  never  demonstrated  as  fact. 

The  Oxides  of  Nitbogen. 
Nitrous  Oxide.  Nitric  Oxide, 
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76.  These  five  bodies  are  all  chemical  compounds ;  they  are 
deftnite  and  constant  in  composition;  and  ail  differ  essentially 
from  their  elementary  constitaents  and  from  each  other,  as  the 
experiments  we  have  performed  with  them  have  abundantly  de- 
monstrated. It  is,  therefore^  obyious  that  two  of  the  elements 
are  capable  of  combining  in  several  proportions  to  form  definite 
chemical  compounds ;  and  what  is  here  proved  of  two  of  the 
elements  we  shall  hereafter  find  to  be  true  of  all,  though  not  of 
every  couple ;  so  that  the  series  of  oxides  of  nitrogen  is  but  one 
illustration  of  a  most  comprehensive  law.  The  difierenee  between 
a  mechanical  mixture  and  a  chemical  compound  does  not  on  this 
account  become  less  marked.  The  possible  mixtures  of  nitrogen 
with  oxygen  are  innumerable ;  the  known  eombinationB  of  these 
two  elements  are  only  five, — ^two  volumes  of  nitrogen  combining 
chemically  either  with  one,  two,  three,  four,  or  five  volumes  of 
oxygen,  and  with  no  other  proportions  whatsoever.  As  for 
volumes,  so  for  weights ;  the  proportional  weight  of  oxygen  in 
these  oxides  rises  by  definite  leaps  from  the  first  member  of  the 
series  to  the  last. 

This  definite,  step  by  step  mode  of  forming  chemical  com- 
pounds is  one  of  the  most  characteristic,  as  it  is  one  of  the  most 
general  facts  of  chemistiy ;  no  other  science  ofiers  a  parallel  to 
it ;  but  long  experience  and  patient  labor  with  the  balance  and 
measuring-glass  have  established  it  as  the  habitual  mode  in  which 
the  force  called  chemical  ordinarily  acts.  The  abstract  results 
of  observation  and  experiment  may  be  expressed  in  the  following 
proposition,  often  caUed  the  Law  of  Multiple  Proportions :  If  two 
bodies  combine  in  more  than  one  proportion^  the  rattM  in  which 
they  combine  in  the  second,  third,  and  subsequent  compounds  are 
definite  multiples  of  those  in  which  they  combine  to  form  {he  first. 

While  the  mode  of  action  of  the  chemical  force  set  forth  in 
this  proposition  is  that  which  has  long  been  uppermost  in  the 
minds  of  chemists,  most  prominent  in  chemical  treatises,  and 
perhaps  most  important  to  the  progress  of  the  science  in  the 
direction  in  which  it  has  thus  feu:  been  cultivated,  it  should  be 
remembered  that  in  the  phenomena  of  solution,  in  the  formation 
of  metallic  allo3rs  by  fusion,  and  in  the  crystallization  of  minerals 
and  other  substances  with  constant  forms  but  variable  composi- 
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tion^  the  chemical  force  has  a  part  to  play  which,  if  more  obscure 
than  ita  ordinary  manifeetationSy  is  not  less  real. 

77.  Air  a  mia^ure, — ^All  that  has  been  said  of  the  distinction 
between  a  mechanical  mixture  and  a  chemical  eombination  finds 
perfect  iUostration  in  the  differences  between  air  and  the  definite 
oxides  of  nitrogen  which  have  just  been  stadied.  Air  is  not,  like 
these,  a  chemical  combination.  The  evidence  that  it  is  a  mecha- 
nical mixture  merely  may  here  be  appropriately  presented. 

The  statement  that  air  contains  1  volume  of  oxygen  to  4  volumes 
of  nitrogen  is  not  absolutely  true.  These  proportions  are  never 
actually  found ;  the  gases  are  not  combined  in  any  simple  ratio 
either  by  volume  or  weight ;  they  are  always  mixed  in  the  pro- 
portion of  20*81  measures  of  oxygen  to  79*19  measures  of  nitro- 
gen, or  23*10  parts  by  weight  of  oxygen  to  76*90  parts  of  nitrogen. 
The  experimental  processes  by  which  these  numbers  have  been 
fixed  are  so  perfect,  that  it  is  impossible  to  entertain  the  idea 
that  the  gases  are  really  mixed  in  the  ratio  of  20  measures  to  80, 
or  1  volume  to  4  volumes,  or  the  proportion  of  20  parts  by  weight 
of  oxygen  to  70  of  nitrogen,  as  the  formula  "Nfi  would  require. 
When  20*81  parts  of  oxygen  are  mixed  with  79*19  of  nitrogen, 
there  is  no  development  either  of  Hght,  heat,  or  electricity,  such 
as  usually  attends  the  formation  of  a  chemical  compound ;  and 
the  specific  gravity,  magnetism,  and  refractive  power  of  the  mix- 
ture are  such  as  calculation  would  directly  deduce  from  the  num- 
bers expressing  these  properties  for  the  two  constituents. 

We  have  seen  that  when  nitric  oxide  is  added  to  nitrous  oxide 
no  red  fumes  are  produced  (§  70),  but  that  when  the  nitric  oxide 
is  brought  in  contact  with  air  these  suffocating  fumes  are  abun- 
danUy  formed,  though  the  air  contains  only  half  as  much  oxygen 
as  the  nitrous  oxide.  These  experiments  go  to  show  that  while 
in  nitrous  oxide  the  oxygen  is  held  in  chemical  combination,  in 
air  it  is  free. 

Strong  positive  evidence  that  air  is  a  mere  mixture  is  afforded 
by  its  behavior  towards  water.  All  gases  aie  soluble  in  water 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  each  one  dissolving  in  a  certain  fixed 
and  definite  proportion  at  any  given  temperature  and  pressure. 
Thus  at  15^  and  a  pressure  of  76  cm.  of  mercury,  1  volume  of 
water  dissolves  0*0193  volume  of  hydrogen  and  0*7778  volume 

p2 
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of  niirous  oxide.  As  a  general  role^  the  pressure  to  which  the 
liquid  IB  exposed  heing  constant,  the  quantity  of  gas  dLssolved  by 
water  is  less  in  proportion  as  the  temperature  of  the  water  is 
high ;  in  many  cases  boiling  water  is  altogether  incapable  of  re- 
taining gases  in  solution,  particularly  those  which  are  only  spa- 
ringly soluble  at  any  temperature. 

Hence,  by  prolonged  boiling,  many  gases  can  be  completely 
expelled  from  the  water  which  held  them  in  solution.  For  ex- 
ample, if  a  solution  of  nitrous  oxide  be  boiled,  and  the  gas  be 
collected  as  it  escapes,  this  gas  will  be  found  to  exhibit  the  cha- 
racteristic properties  of  nitrous  oxide.  The  nitrous  oxide  has  not 
been  altered  by  the  act  of  solution.  It  still  remains  a  definite 
chemical  compound  as  before.  But  a  result  very  different  from 
this  is  obtained  upon  boiling  water  which  has  become  charged 
with  the  ingredients  of  atmospheric  air.  The  gas  collected  in  this 
case  is  composed  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  it  is  true,  but  not  in 
those  proportions  in  which  the  elements  are  united  in  air. 

Water  does  not  dissolve  air  directly  as  such,  as  it  should  do 
were  air  a  chemical  compound;  but  it  dissolves  out  from  it  a 
quantity  of  oxygen,  just  as  if  no  nitrogen  were  present ;  at  the 
same  time  it  dissolves  nitrogen  in  accordance  with  the  solubility 
of  this  element,  and  to  precisely  the  same  extent  that  it  would 
absorb  it  if  there  were  no  oxygen  in  the  air.  Oxygen  is  dis- 
solved by  water  in  larger  proportions  than  nitrogen ;  1  volume 
of  water  at  15°  and  under  a  pressure  of  76  cm.  of  mercury 
dissolves  0'02989  volume  of  oxygen,  but  only  0*0148  volume 
of  nitrogen. 

Exp,  44.— By  means  of  a  sound  perforated  cork  or  caoutchouc 
stopper,  adapt  to  a  flask  of  the  capacity  of  1  or  2  litres  a  gas-deliveiy 
tube,  No.  6,  long  enough  to  reach  to  the  water-pan  in  the  usual  way. 
Upon  the  outer  end  of  the  delivery-tube  tie  a  short  piece  of  caoutchouc 
tubing,  to  which  a  stopper,  made  of  a  bit  of  glass  rod  or  a  wooden  plug, 
has  been  fitted.  Fill  the  fiaak  completely  with  ordinary  well  or  river 
water;  fiU  also  the  delivery-tube  with  water,  and  close  it  by  puttiog 
the  stopper  in  the  caoutchouc  tube.  Carefully  place  the  cork  of  the 
delivery-tube  in  the  neck  of  the  flask  in  such  manner  that  no  air  shall 
be  entangled  by  the  cork ;  at  the  same  moment  remove  the  plug  from 
the  delivery-tube,  and  finally  press  the  cork  firmly  into  the  fiask.  Both 
fiask  and  tube  will  now  be  completely  full  of  water.    Place  the  dried 
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flask  upon  a  ring  of  the  iron  stand,  and  inrert  a  small  bottle  filled  with 
water  over  the  end  of  the  delivery-tube.  Then  slowly  bring  the  con- 
tents of  the  flask  to  boiling. 

As  the  water  gradually  becomes  warm,  numerous  little  bubbles  of 
gas  will  be  seen  to  separate  from  the  liquid  and  to  collect  upon  the 
sides  of  the  flaak ;  these  subsequently  coalesce  to  larger  bubbles,  which 
collect  in  the  neck  of  the  flask.  As  soon  as  the  water  actually  boils, 
the  steam  will  force  this  air  out  of  the  flask,  and  it  will  coUect  in  the 
inverted  bottle  at  the  end  of  the  delivery-tube,  the  steam  being  mean- 
while condensed  as  fast  as  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  cold  water  in 
the  pan.  By  continuing  to  boil  moderately  during  ten  or  fifteen  mi- 
nutes, nearly  all  the  air  can  be  swept  out  from  the  flaak  by  means  of 
the  escaping  steam.  The  gas  delivery-tube  may  then  be  lifted  from 
the  water-pan  and  the  lamp  extinguished. 

From  a  litre  of  ordinary  water  about  50  c.  c.  of  gas  can  usually 
be  obtained.  This  contains,  of  course,  besides  oxygen  and  nitro- 
gen, a  certain  amount  of  carbonic  acid;  but  careful  analyses 
have  shown  that  it  is  much  richer  in  oxygen  than  ordinary  air, 
the  proportion  of  oxygen  to  nitrogen  in  the  gas  from  water  being 
as  32  to  68  in  100  volumes,  instead  of  20-81  to  79-19  as  in  air. 

78.  Nitric  Acid, — The  nitric  acid  above  referred  to  (§  73), 
whose  composition  is  represented  by  the  formula  N^O^,  is  an  un- 
stable solid  which  melts  at  30° ;  the  liquid  produced  boils  at  47° 
and  is  decomposed  at  80^.  The  crystals  of  this  substance  are 
transparent  and  colorless ;  they  undergo  spontaneous  decomposi- 
tion into  hyponitric  add  and  oxygen,  even  when  preserved  in 
closed  tubes.  It  is  obvious  that  liiis  is  not  the  common  nitric 
acid  with  which  we  are  already  familiar.  It  remains  to  demon- 
strate that  commercial  nitric  add  contains  waUr  and  the  oxide  of 
nitrogen  N^O^.  A  single  experiment  may  be  made  use  of  to 
demonstrate  the  presence  of  water  in  common  nitric  acid,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  determine  the  proportion  in  which  it  enters  into 
the  composition  of  the  sample  of  acid  examined. 

By  adding  to  a  known  wdght  of  conunon  nitric  add  (10  grammes, 
for  example)  a  weighed  quantity  of  the  oxide  of  lead  much  larger  than 
the  acid  is  able  to  dissolve  (100  grammes,  for  instance),  and  then 
heating  the  mixture,  with  suitable  precautions  against  over-heating,  in 
a  weighed  flask,  the  vapor  of  water,  and  nothing  else,  is  given  ofi^; 
this  vapor  may  of  course  be  condensed,  and  proved  to  be  common 
water.    Since  the  oxide  of  lead  contains  no  water,  and  the  nitrate  of 
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lead  is  also  anhydrous,  it  follows  that  whateyer  water  escapes  £rom  the 
flask  during  the  heating  must  he  derived  from  the  10  grammes  of  nitric 
acid,  and,  further,  that  if  the  heating  he  long  enough  maintained,  all 
the  wator  which  the  acid  contained  will  he  expelled.  By  weighing  the 
flask  and  its  contents  after  all  water  has  heen  thus  driven  out,  the  loss 
of  weight  will  he  the  ^[uantity  of  water  contained  in  the  10  grammes 
of  acid« 

It  has  been  already  proved  (Exp.  42)  that  the  nitrate  of  lead, 
which,  with  a  quantity  of  unused  litharge,  constitutes  the  residue 
in  the  flask,  yields  the  oxide  of  nitrogen  N^O^.  If  this  oxide  of 
nitrogen  be  called  nitric  acid,  then  is  the  common  acid  hydrated 
nitric  acid ;  but  if  the  shorter  name,  nitric  acid,  be  applied  to  the 
commoner  substance  the  commercial  acid,  then  the  oxide  N^O^ 
must  be  distinguished  as  anhydrous  nitric  acid. 

79.  Anhydrous  nitric  acid  unites  with  water  in  at  least  two 
definite  proportions ;  its  molecule  combines  with  one  molecule  of 
water,  or  with  four,  to  form  the  two  hydrates  represented  by  the 
formulae  H^O,  N^Oj,  and  4Hj,0,  N^O^  respectively,  wherein  the 
symbols  of  one  and  four  molecules  of  water  are  simply  placed 
beside  the  formula  of  the  molecule  of  anhydrous  nitric  acid. 
Ponderal  analysis  has  given  us  this  knowledge  of  the  composition 
of  these  two  hydrates,  by  actually  weighing  the  proportion  of 
water  combined  with  the  oxide  of  nitrogen  in  the  two  cases. 

When  pure  nitric  acid  is  spoken  of,  the  acid  containing  one 
combining  proportion  of  water  to  one  of  the  oxide  of  nitrogen  is 
generally  referred  to.  This  acid  is  often  called  the  monohydrated 
acid,  an  adjective  which  may  be  applied  to  any  substance  which 
is  coupled  with  a  single  molecule  of  water.  The  monohydrated 
acid  is  a  colorless,  transparent,  mobile  liquid  of  specific  gravity 
1*62,  which  boils  at  86^  and  freezes  at  about  —60°.  Light 
slowly  decomposes  it,  and  a  very  moderate  heat  resolves  it,  not 
indeed  into  its  elements,  but  into  less  complex  compounds.  It 
exerts  a  highly  corrosive  action  on  organic  bodies,  and  stains 
tiBSneH  containing  nitrogen  of  a  bright  orange  colour.  It  should 
be  handled  is  ith  great  care,  as  it  bums  the  skin  like  a  hot  iron. 
It  ahaorbs  wuter  from  the  air.  "When  mixed  with  water,  heat  is 
developed  from  the  mixture,  and  the  second  definite  hydrate  is 
formed,  4Hj^0j  N^Oj, — a  colorless,  strongly  acid  liquid,  having  a 
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specific  gravity  of  1*42,  and  containing  60  per  cent,  of  anhydrous 
nitric  acid.  To  this  last  hydrate  all  weaker  and  stronger  acids 
are  alike  converted  by  boiling.  The  ordinary  nitric  acid  of  com- 
merce has  a  specific  gravity  of  either  1*40  or  1*42,  and  therefore 
contains  either  56  or  60  per  cent,  of  anhydrous  nitric  add. 
Sometimes  its  specific  gravity  is  as  low  as  1*33  or  1-28.  What 
is  known  in  commerce  as  aqua  fortis  is  a  still  weaker  nitric  acid 
containing  some  nitrous  acid  and  other  impurities. 

80.  Nitric  acid,  especially  when  hot,  gives  up  a  part  of  its 
oxygen  with  gr^at  facility  to  substances  capable  of  combining 
with  oxygen.  When  a  substance  habitually  and  readily  imparts 
oxygen  to  other  bodies  with  which  it  is  brought  in  contact,  it  is 
called  an  oxidizing  agent ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  substance 
which  habitually  and  readily  takes  oxygen  out  of  other  substances 
with  which  it  is  brought  in  contact,  is  called  a  reducing  agent. 
When  concentrated,  nitric  acid  acts  with  more  energy  than  when 
diluted  with  water ;  and  when  mixed  with  strong  sulphuric  acid 
(a  substance  which  tends  to  take  water  from  other  compounds), 
it  becomes  an  oxidizing  agent  of  intense  power.  We  have  seen 
liquid  nitric  add  yield  a  part  of  its  oxygen  to  copper  with  evolu- 
tion of  nitric  oxide,  a  lower  member  of  the  series  (Exp.  37),  and 
we  have  also  learned  that  the  vapor  of  anhydrous  nitric  add  will 
give  all  its  oxygen  to  red-hot  copper,  nitrogen  being  set  free 
(§  73).  Most  of  the  metals  are  dissolved  by  nitric  add,  with 
evolution  of  one  or  other  of  the  lower  oxides  of  nitrogen ;  and 
sulphur,  phosphorus,  arsenic,  carbon,  and  many  other  less  familiar 
elements  are  converted  by  ij;  into  oxides.  Organic  substances 
are  oxidized  by  nitric  acid  to  very  various  degrees  and  with  very 
various  products,  according  to  the  strength  and  temperature  of 
the  add  employed. 

81.  Combining  Weights  of  Chemical  Compounds, — ^The  atomic 
weight  of  oxygen,  or  the  weight  of  the  least  proportional  quan- 
tity of  oxygen  which  enters  into  combination,  is  the  same  when 
it  unites  with  nitrogen  as  with  hydrogen.  It  is  a  general  fact, 
Ihat  each  element  has  but  one  least  combining  weight  with  each 
and  all  of  the  other  elements.  The  atomic  hypotheds  is  based 
upon  this  important  fact.  This  hypothesis  attributes  to  the 
imagined  atom  of  each  element  a  constant  proportional  weight, 
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expressed  by  the  same  number  which  experiment  proyes  to  be 
the  combining  proportion  by  weight  of  the  element  taken  in 
finite,  ponderable  quantities.  In  this  sense  the  atom  of  oxygen 
is  said  to  be  16  times  as  heavy  as  the  atom  of  hydrogen,  and  the 
atom  of  nitrogen  14  times  as  heavy  as  the  atom  of  hydrogen. 
The  combining  weight  of  a  chemical  compound  is  always  equal 
icf  the  sum  of  the  atomic  weights  of  the  elementary  atoms  con- 
tained in  its  molecule.  Thus  the  combining  weight  of  water, 
Hp,  is  18=2+16;  of  anhydrous  nitric  add,  N,0„  is  108 
s=2xl4-f5xl6;  of  monohydrated  nitric  aci^  H^O,  N,0„  is 
126=2+2x14+6x16. 

It  must  never  be  forgotten  that  these  combining  weights  are 
not  ahsohUe  weights,  but  simply  express  the  proportions  by 
weight  in  which  the  elements  and  their  compounds  invariably 
unite.  The  combining  weight  of  a  compound  is  directly  deduced 
from  the  composition  of  the  molecule^  or  least  quantity  of  the 
compound  which  can  exist  by  itself  uncombined,  or  take  part  in 
any  chemical  process.  To  correctly  determine  this  least  propor- 
tional quantity  often  requires  a  laige  accumulation  of  facts,  and 
a  just  collation  of  these  facts,  such  as  is  possible  only  when  a 
wide  experience  is  added  to  a  keen  insight  into  the  prindplAs  of 
chemical  philosophy. 

82.  The  discussion  of  the  true  molecular  formule  of  chemical 
compounds  presents  difficulties  which  render  it  entirely  unsuit- 
able for  our  present  stage  of  progress ;  nitric  add,  however,  will 
enable  us  to  illustrate  one  of  the  difficulties  appertaining  to  the 
subject.  When  nitric  add  dissolves  oxide  of  lead  (Exp.  42)  the 
reaction  which  occurs  may  be  thus  symbolized : — 

PbO      +      H,0,N,0,      =      PbO,Np,      +     H,0 
Litharge.  Nitric  acid.  Nitrate  of  lead.        Water. 

The  resulting  molecular  formulae  of  nitrate  of  lead  is  not  dividble 
by  any  number  but  unity,  and  therefore  cannot  be  made  sinipler 
and  still  express  the  same  proportional  combination  of  its  ele- 
ments. 

If  instead  of  the  oxide  of  lead  we  employ  the  oxide  of  silver, 
we  shall  find  it  possible  to  express  the  resulting  molecule  of 
nitrate  of  silver  by  two  formulas,  either  of  which  will  represent 
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correctlj  the  proportions  by  weight  in  which  the  elements  have 
combined : — 

Agfi     +     H,0,N,0,     =     Agp,N,0,     +     H,05  or 
Oxide  of  silver.     Nitric  add.         Nitrate  of  silver.      Water. 
Agfi     +     H,0,NA     =       2AgN0.       +     H,0. 

Now  there  is  a  class  of  metals  which  enter  into  reactions  in  the 
manner  of  silver  in  the  above  equations ;  and  there  is  another  class, 
of  which  lead  may  be  taken  as  an  example ;  and  the  difference 
between  these  two  classes  is  put  into  the  form  of  a  definition  by 
the  statement  that  silver  and  its  analogues  are  uni-vahnt  or 
mono-atomic,  and  that  lead  and  its  analogues  are  bi-valent  or 
bi-atomic, — ^terms  which  are  intended  to  express  the  fact  that 
one  atom  of  any  metal  of  the  lead  class  is  capable  of  uniting  with 
twice  as  many  atoms  of  oxygen,  chlorine,  or  any  other  element 
as  one  atom  of  any  metal  of  the  silver  class. 

The  use  of  the  common  algebraic  signs  in  these  formulaa  re- 
quires no  explanation.  The  sign  of  equality  denotes  the  equality 
of  the  sum  of  the  atomic  weights  on  either  side  of  it ;  a  numeral 
on  the  left  of  a  group  of  symbols  is  intended  to  multiply  the  whole 
group,  unless  a  comma  divides  the  group,  in  which  case  the  nu- 
meral multiplies  that  part  of  the  group  on  the  left  of  the  comma ; 
brackets  are  sometimes  used,  as  in  algebra,  to  mark  the  extent 
of  the  multiplication.  The  formula  of  nitric  acid  itself  admits  of 
simpler  expression : 

H,0,N,0.  =  HAO.  =  2HN0.. 
The  first  formula  reminds  us  that  the  nitric  add,  of  which  we 
speak,  may,  by  indirect  means,  he  made  to  yield  anhydrous  nitric 
acid  and  water ;  from  the  second  we  easily  learn  the  proportions 
in  which  the  three  elements  are  united  by  weight ;  but  the  third, 
HNO3,  expresses  these  same  proportions  with  precision,  and  is 
the  most  concise  of  the  three.  Now,  although  the  two  formulae 
HjNjOg  and  KNOg  express  precisely  the  same  compound  of  the 
same  three  elements  in  the  same  fixed  proportions  by  weight,  the 
combining  weight  of  nitric  acid  is  63  if  the  last  formula  be  cor- 
rect, and  126  if  the  first  represents  the  real  molecule  of  the  acid. 
In  the  great  majority  of  chemical  processes  in  which  nitric  acid  is 
involved,  that  proportional  weight  of  nitric  acid  is  necessary  which 
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is  implied  by  the  molecular  formula  H^N^O^ ;  but  there  are  not  a 
few  caaea  in  which  the  proportional  weight  represented  by  the 
simpler  formula  HNO,  completely  accomplishes  the  actual  reac- 
tion, and  is  capable  of  representation  in  the  algebraic  form. 

To  illustrate  the  first  class  of  cases  we  have  the  formula,  just 
given,  of  the  reaction  which  occurs  when  oxide  of  lead  is  die- 
solved  in  nitric  acid ;  a  less  proportional  weight  of  nitric  acid 
than  HjNjO,  or  2HN0,  will  not  answer  the  conditions  of  the  re- 
action. Let  us  draw  from  the  preceding  sections  some  further 
illustrations  of  this  class  of  nitric-acid  reactions.  When  copper 
(whose  symbol  is  Cu,  from  cuprum)  is  used  to  set  free  nitric 
oxide  from  nitric  acid  (see  Exp.  37),  the  reaction  is  symbolized 
as  follows : — 

3Cu  +  4H,N,0,  =  2N0  +  3CuN,0,  +  4H,0. 
Copper.       Nitric  add.    Nitric  oxide.  NitnUe  of  copper.    Water, 

When  nitrate  of  lead  is  decomposed  by  heat  into  litharge,  hypo- 
nitric  acid,  and  oxygen,  the  following  equation  represents  the 
chemical  change : — 

PbN.O.     =     PbO     -I-     2N0,     +     0. 

In  these  two  reactions  the  nitrates  of  copper  and  lead  contain  two 
combining  weights  of  nitrogen  and  six  of  oxygen  for  each  one  of 
the  metal. 

To  illustrate  the  second  class  of  nitric-acid  reactions,  we  have 
only  to  explain  more  fully  the  nature  of  some  of  the  substances 
witli  which  we  have  already  experimented.  As  the  nitrate  of 
lead  may  be  made  by  bringing  together  oxide  of  lead  and  nitric 
acid,  water  being  eliminated,  so  the  nitrates  of  potassium  and 
sodium,  from  which  we  originally  prepared  nitric  acid  (see 
Exp.  32),  may  be  formed  by  an  analogous,  though  not  identical, 
reaction.  The  composition  of  common  caustic  potash,  or  caustio 
soda,  may  be  expressed  in  two  ways.  Some  chemists  represent 
these  substances  as  consisting  of  oxide  of  potassium,  or  sodium, 
and  water,  and  therefore  prefer  the  formula  E,0,H^O;  while 
other  chenusts  divide  this  molecular  formula  by  two,  and  repre- 
sent caustic  potash  by  the  briefer  formula  JKHO,  and  caustio  soda 
by  the  ocHTesponding  symbol  NaHO.  In  these  formulsB  K  stands 
for  KaUum,  the  Latin  name  of  potassium,  and  Na  for  Nairium, 


KHO      + 

HNO, 

Caustic  potash. 

Nitric  acid. 

NaHO      + 

HNO, 

Caustic  soda. 

Nitric  acid. 
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the  Latin  name  of  sodium.  If  we  adopt  for  the  moment  these 
shorter  formula,  which  of  course  express  precisely  the  same  pro- 
portional composition  by  weight  as  the  longer,  the  reaction  by 
which  nitrate  of  potassium,  or  sodium,  may  be  prepared  will  be 
written  as  follows : — 

=  KNO,  -h       H,0 

Nitrate  of  potassium.         Water. 

=  NaNO,         +        H,0 

Nitrate  of  sodium.  Water, 

From  this  nitrate  of  potassium,  or  sodium,  nitric  add  is  prepared 
(see  Exp.  32)  by  treating  it  with  sulphuric  acid,  a  substance  whose 
composition  by  weight,  as  we  shall  hereafter  learn,  may  be  cor- 
rectiy  expressed  by  the  formula  H^SO^.  This  reaction  may  be 
thus  symbolized : — 

KN'O,  +  H,SO^  =  KHSO4  +  HNO, 
Nitrate  of  potas.  Sulph.aM.  AeidsuJph.ofpotas,  Nitric  acid. 
By  substituting  Na  for  K  the  reaction  with  nitrate  of  sodium 
would  be  represented.  It  thus  appears  that  the  molecule  of  nitric 
add,  which  will  represent  in  the  simplest  way  its  reactions  with 
caustic  potash,  will  not  represent  at  all  its  reactions  with  oxide 
of  lead,  unless  two  molecules  are  assumed  to  enter  into  eveiy  re- 
action with  this  latter  substance.  The  formula  HgN^O,  is  the 
more  comprehensive,  because  nitrate  of  potassium  can  be  repre- 
sented by  the  formula  KjN,Og  as  accurately,  if  not  as  simply,  as 
by  the  formula  KN^O,. 

It  is  noteworthy  that,  in  the  reactions  above  formulated,  one 
atom  or  combining  proportional  weight  of  potassium,  or  sodium, 
changes  place  with  one  atom  of  hydrogen,  while  one  atom  of  lead 
or  copper  replaces  two  atoms  of  hydrogen.  These  different  capa- 
dties  of  the  other  elements  to  replace  hydrogen  are  of  great  im- 
portanee  in  chemical  philosophy,  and  will  be  more  fiilly  treated  of 
hereafter. 

83.  Nitrogen  and  Hydrogen. — ^Ammonia-water,  such  as  we 
made  use  of  in  Exp.  33,  when  gentiy  heated,  evolves  a  very 
pungent,  colorless  gas,  which  now  claims  our  attention. 

This  gas  may  readily  be  prepared  as  follows : — Fill  a  flask  of  360  to 
600  c.  c.  capadty  about  half  full  of  the  strongest  ammomir water  to  be 
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had  at  the  druggist's.  Close  the  flask  by  a  cork  provided  with  a 
fiumel-tube  and  an  exit-tube ;  carry  the  delivery-tube  to  the  bottom 
of  a  tall  bottle,  having  a  capacity  of  at  least  a  litre  and,filled  with 
fragments  of    quick-lime.  -^     jy. 

When  the  ammonia- water  ^' 

in  the  flask  is  gently  boiled, 
the  gas  which  passes  off 
will  be  deprived  of  mois- 
ture by  the  quick-lime  and 
will  issue  dry  finom  the 
bottle ;  it  may  be  collected 
either  over  mercury,  or  by 
displacement,  as  shown  in 
the  figure  (Fig.  26).  The 
gas  is  so  extremely  soluble 
in  water  that  it  cannot  be 
collected  over  the  ordinary 
water-pan ;  as  it  has  little 
more  than  half  the  density 
of  atmospheric  air,  it  can 
be  readily  collected  by  displacement  When  thus  collected^  the  gas 
should  be  allov^ed  to  pass  into  the  very  loosely  corked  bottle,  until  a 
piece  of  turmeric  paper,  held  at  the  mouth,  is  immediately  turned 
brown ;  Ihe  delivery-tube  is  then  withdrawn,  and  the  mouth  of  the 
bottle  is  tightly  closed  with  a  caoutchouc  or  glass  stopper. 

The  gas  thus  obtained  is  transparent  and  colorless,  possesses 
an  extraordinarily  pungent  odor  which  provokes  tears,  and  has  an 
acrid,  alkaline  taste.  It  will  be  found  to  be  uninflammable,  and 
is,  of  course,  irrespirable.  It  turns  red  litmus  to  blue  most  ener- 
getically. Its  specific  gravity  as  deduced  from  actual  experiment 
is  8*62 ;  a  litre  of  the  gas  weighs  0-7625  grm.  One  measure  of 
water  at  0^  dissolves  1049  measures  of  the  gas. 

The  ready  solubility  of  ammonia  gas  may  be  exhibited  as  follows : 
— ^Fill  a  stout  glass  tube,  an  ignition-tube  for  example,  over  mercury 
with  the  gas ;  grasp  the  tube  by  the  top,  and,  holding  it  upright^  dip 
its  mouth  into  a  vessel  of  water.  The  water  will  rush  up  the  tube,  if 
the  gas  be  pure,  with  a  force  which  might  break  the  tube,  if  too  thin. 

84.  The  solution  of  ammonia  exposed  to  the  air,  or  placed  in  a 
vacuum,  or  simply  boiled,  loses  all  its  gas.  As  its  ready  solubi- 
lity in  water  suggests  (compare  §  68),  the  liquefaction  of  the  gas 
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is  Bot  only  possible  but  easy ;  the  gas  becomes  a  colorless,  trans- 
parent, mobile  liquid  at  0°,  under  a  pressure  of  4J  atmospheres, 
or  at  —40°  at  the  ordinary  pressure.  This  liquid  freezes  at 
about  —80^  An  excellent  freezer,  applicable  on  both  the  large 
and  small  scale,  is  now  constructed,  in  which  the  cold  is  produced 
by  the  rapid  evaporation  of  Uquefied  ammonia-gas.  It  is  the  low 
pressure  at  which  ammonia  becomes  a  liquid  which  renders  this 
machine  possible. 

85.  But  of  what  is  this  gas,  whose  properties  are  so  strikingly 
unlike  those  of  any  gas  previously  studied,  composed?  The 
question  may  be  answered  by  the  following  experiment : — 


Rg.  26. 


With  the  exit-tube  of 
the  drying-bottle  of  an  ap- 
paratus fitted  for  the  gene- 
ration of  ammonia  gas  as 
shown  in  the  figure  (Fig. 
26),  connect  a  tube  of  hard 
glass,  in  which  a  bulb  has 
been  blown  (see  Appendix, 
§4).  Thrust  into  this  bulb 
a  piece  of  the  metal  potas- 
sium; cause  ammonia  gas 
to  flow  through  the  bulb 
by  heating  the  contents  of 
the  flask,  and  then  warm 
the  glass  bulb.  As  soon  as 
the  potassium  melts,  it  be- 
comes covered  with  a  brownish-green  film,  and  a  gas  begins  to  escape 
which  we  recognize  as  hydrogen  by  lighting  it  at  the  mouth  of  the 
tube.  The  burning  gas  is  certainly  not  ammonia,  for  ammonia  is  not 
inflammable,  but,  as  the  odor  proves,  it  is  mixed  with  some  ammonia 
which  has  escaped  decomposition  by  the  potassium. 

To  separate  this  ammonia,  and  collect  the  pure  hydrogen,  fill  a  test- 
tube,  about  14  cm.  long,  three-quarters  full  of  mercury ;  pour  water 
upon  the  mercury  till  the  tube  is  full,  close  the  tube  with  the  thimib, 
and  invert  it  into  a  cup  of  mercury ;  with  the  outer  end  of  the  bulb- 
tube  (Fig.  26)  connect  a  suitable  deliveiy-tube  which  shall  dip  into  the 
cup  of  merciuy  and  deliver  the  gas  into  the  test-tube,  whose  upper 
quarter  is  fuU  of  water.  The  gas  must  pass  through  this  water,  which 
firees  the  hydrogen  irom  intermixed  ammonia. 
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It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  use  mercuzy  in  this  experiment^  because 
if  the  deliyezy-tube  were  allowed  to  dip  into  water,  the  extreme  solu- 
Inlity  of  ammonia  in  water  might  cause  the  water  to  suck  back  into 
the  bulb  containing  the  heated  metal,  whereupon  an  explosion  would 
inevitably  ensue. 

86.  Having  thus  learned  that  potasdom  will  set  free  hydrogen 
frt>m  ammonia,  just  as  the  analogous  metal  sodium  eliminates 
hydrogen  from  water,  we  shall  be  inclined  to  try  upon  anunonia 
the  same  powerful  agent  by  which  we  resolved  water  into  its 
elements — ^the  galvanic  current 

A  glass  tube  (No.  1),  60  to  80  cm.  long,  open  at  one  end  and  closed 
at  the  other,  is  bent  into  the  form  of  a  V ;  the  closed  limb  is  provided 
with  a  platinum-wire  fused  into  the  glass,  through  which  the  wire 
passes,  to  terminate  near  the  bend  of  the  V,  in  -pw,  27. 

a  slip  of  platinum  foiL  Fill  the  whole  of  the 
closed  limb  and  nearly  half  of  the  open  limb  of 
this  tube  with  ammonia-water,  to  which  has 
been  added  a  teaspoonful  of  a  strong  solution 
of  s^hate  of  ammonium  in  order  to  increase 
its  conducting-power ;  support  the  tube  as 
shown  in  the  figure  (Fig.  27),  and  connect  with 
the  platinum-wire  in  the  closed  limb  of  the 
tube  the  negative  or  zinc  pole  of  two  medium- 
sized  Bunsen  cells,  at  the  same  time  inserting 
a  platinum-wire  and  plate,  attached  to  the  po- 
sitive or  carbon  pole,  in  the  open  limb.  Gas 
quickly  collects  in  the  closed  limb.  Discon- 
nect the  battery-wires,  fill  the  open  limb  with  water,  close  it  with  the 
thumb,  and  by  inclining  the  tube  transfer  the  gas  to  the  open  limb. 
On  applying  a  match  to  the  gas,  it  proves  to  be  inflammable,  and  we 
recognize  it  without  difficulty  as  hydrogen. 

The  experiment  is  now  repeated  with  the  electrodes  reversed ;  the 
positive  pole  is  connected  with  the  sealed,  and  the  negative  with  the 
open  limb.  The  hydrogen,  which  is  disengaged  at  the  negative  pole, 
now  escapes  through  the  open  end  of  the  tube  into  the  air,  while  a 
transparent  and  colorless  gas,  previously  evolved  at  the  positive  pole 
in  the  open  limb  and  consequently  lost,  is  now  collected  in  the  sealed 
end  of  the  apparatus.  The  quantity  of  gas  evolved  at  the  positive  pole 
is  comparatively  small,  but  in  half  an  hour  enough  for  examination 
will  probably  have  been  collected.  By  the  same  manipulation  as  before. 
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tTBiisfeT  tJuB  gas  to  the  open  limb,  and  thrust  into  it  a  lighted  match. 
It  is  neither  inflammable  nor  will  it  support  combustion,  and  has  in 
itself  neither  taste  nor  smell ;  it  is  the  inert  nitroffen. 

A  cheaper  and  perfectly  efl^tive  form  of  the  apparatus  used  in  this 
experiment  may  be  made  by  dosing  one  end  of  a  common  U-tube  with 
a  good  caoutchouc  stopper,  through  which  the  conducting  wire  is 
thrust 

87.  These  experiments  have  conclnsively  proved  hydrogen  and 
nitrogen  to  be  constituents  of  ammonia;  and  it  now  becomes 
desirable  to  proTe  synthetically  that  these  two  gases  are  the  only 
oonstitaents  of  ammonia;  which  would  be  done,  if  ammonia 
could  be  experimentally  produced  by  the  direct  union  of  the  two 
gases.  Unfortunately,  no  process  has  been  discovered  whereby 
ammonia  can  be  directiy  reproduced  from  free  hydrogen  and 
free  nitrogen.  The  following  experiments,  however,  will  demon- 
strate that  ammonia  is  actually  produced  frt)m  materials  which 
are  known  to  generate  a  mixture  of  hydrogen  and  nitrogen — or, 
more  strictly,  which  are  known  to  be  capable  of  generating  both 
hydrogen  and  nitrogen : — 

Exp.  45. — ^Place  in  an  ignition-tube  an  intimate  mixture  of  3 
grammes  of  fine  iron  filings  with  0*2  gramme  of  caustic  potash ;  adapt 
a  delivery-tube  (No.  7)  to  the  ignition-tube,  heat  the  contents  of  the 
tube  over  the  gas-lamp,  and  coUect  the  gas  which  escapes  in  a  test- 
tube  over  the  water-pan.  Examine  this  gas,  which  will  prove  to  be 
the  inflammable  hydrogen.  Caustic  potash,  as  we  have  already 
learned  (p.  74),  consists  of  potassium,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen ;  at  a  high 
temperature,  metallic  iron  is  able  to  seize  upon  a  portion  of  the  oxygen 
in  this  compound,  setting  free  hydrogen,  which  finds  no  place  in  the 
new  combinations. 

JExp.  46. — Heat  in  a  second  ignition-tube,  similarly  disposed,  a 
mixture  of  3  grammes  of  fine  iron  filings  and  0*2  gramme  of  nitrate 
of  potassium,  and  collect  the  gas  as  before,  over  water.  This  gas  has 
neither  taste  nor  smell,  and  when  tested  with  a  lighted  splinter  it  is 
found  to  be  uninflammable,  and  in  fact  to  extinguish  the  taper.  It  is 
nitrogen.  Nitrate  of  potassium  contains,  as  has  been  already  stated 
(p.  76),  potassium,  nitrogen,  and  oxygen ;  at  the  high  temperature 
employed  the  salt  is  partially  decomposed,  the  metallic  iron  combines 
witii  tiie  oxygen  of  the  nitrous  vapors  formed,  and  their  nitrogen  is  set 
free^ 

Exp,  47. — ^In  a  third  ignition-tube,  heat  the  same  quantities  of  the 
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same  materials  which  have  been  used  in  the  last  two  experiments^  at 
once  and  together.  A  delivery-tube  is  not  necessaijin  this  case ;  the 
tube  may  be  held  in  the  wooden  nippers  by  the  open  end.  Neither 
hydrogen  nor  nitrogen  wiU  be  evolved  as  •before,  but  instead  of  them 
we  have  ammonia,  whose  presence  may  be  manifested  by  holding  a 
bit  of  reddened  litmus-paper  at  the  mouth  of  the  tube.  The  intense 
alkaline  reaction  of  the  gas,  and  its  odor,  sufficiently  distinguidh  it  from 
both  hydrogen  and  nitrogen. 

88.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  hydrogen  and  nitrogen,  which 
refuse  to  unite  when  once  actually  in  the  free  state,  will  form  a 
chemical  compound,  as  in  the  last  experiment,  at  the  precise  in- 
stant when  they  issue  firom  other  compounds  of  which  they  formed 
part.  This  fact  is  expressed  by  saying  that  these  two  gases  will 
enter  into  combination  when  in  the  nascent  state — that  is,  at  the 
moment  of  birth. 

There  are  numerous  cases  in  which  bodies  which  do  not  unite 
under  ordinary  conditions  are  capable  of  chemical  combination  at 
the  instant  when  they  are  disengaged  from  other  compounds ;  and 
the  phrase  "  in  the  nascent  state  "  is  one  of  some  convenience, 
though  it  must  not  be  supposed  to  explain,  or  in  any  way  to 
account  for,  the  phenomena  with  reference  to  which  it  is  used. 

89.  The  exact  quantitative  analysis  of  ammonia  gas  will  afford 
proof  that  hydrogen  and  nitrogen  are  the  sole  constituents  _,. 

of  this  gas,  and  will  further  show  the  proportions  in  which  ^' 
they  are  combined.  Ammonia  is  completely  decomposed 
into  its  elements  by  heat — the  heat  of  a  furnace  or  the 
heat  produced  by  a  continuous  discharge  of  electric  sparks. 
When,  therefore,  50  c.  c.  of  the  gas  are  placed  in  a  eudi- 
ometer (gas-measure)  (Fig.  28),  and  sparks  are  passed 
between  the  platinum  points  by  means  of  a  Buhmkorff 
apparatus,  the  gas  is  fmally  resolved  into  its  elements ; 
its  volume  increases  until  it  reaches  100  c.  c,  or  double  its  ori- 
ginal bulk,  when  it  remains  constant.  We  know  that  a  part,  at 
least,  of  these  100  c.  c.  of  gas  is  hydrogen,  and  that  this  hydro- 
gen can  be  eliminated  from  the  gaseous  mixture  by  introducing 
oxygen  in  sufficient  quantity  to  convert  the  hydrogen  into  water, 
and  then  exploding  the  mixture.  Were  the  100  c.  c.  of  gas  all 
hydrogen,  50  c.  c.  of  oxygen  would  convert  it  into  water.  That 
we  may  be  sure  of  having  enough  oxygen,  let  us  introduce  into 
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the  eudiometer  50  c.  c.  of  oxygen,  and  then  pass  a  spark  to  explode 
the  mixture. 

After  the  explosion,  only  37*5  c.  c.  of  gas  will  remain  ;  112*5 
c.  c.  have  disappeared,  having  been  converted  into  water.  But 
of  these  lost  112*5  c.  c.  we  know  that  75  c.  c.  must  have  been 
hydrogen  and  37*5  c.  c.  oxygen,  in  accordance  with  the  known 
volumetric  composition  of  water ;  consequently,  the  100  c.  c.  of 
gas,  into  which  the  original  50  c.  c.  of  ammonia  were  dilated, 
contained  75  c.  c.  of  hydrogen.  After  the  explosion,  there  re- 
mained 37*5  c.  c.  of  gas,  and  since  we  used  only  37*5  c.  c.  of 
oxygen  out  of  50  c.  c.  added,  we  may  infer  that  12*5  c.  c.  of 
oxygen  still  remain  in  the  residue  from  the  explosion.  Oif  intro- 
ducing into  the  eudiometer  a  little  pyrogallic  acid  (an  acid  used 
in  photography)  dissolved  in  water,  and  a  few  drops  of  a  solution 
of  caustic  potash,  these  12*5  c.  c.  of  oxygen  will,  all  be  absorbed 
by  these  liquids,  and  there  will  remain  25  c.  c.  of  a  colorless  gas, 
which  may  readily  be  recognized  as  pure  nitrogen.  The  original 
50  c.  c.  of  ammonia  have  therefore  yielded  75  c.  c.  of  hydrogen 
and  25  c.  c.  of  nitrogen,  and  the  composition  of  ammonia,  both 
by  weight  and  measure,  may  be  faUy  expressed  by  the  diagram : 


H 

1 

.  + 
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1 
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This  composition  of  the  gas  is  verified  by  its  specific  gravity  as 
determined  by  experiment,  namely,  8*62. 

Three  volumes  of  H  weigh    ....     3 
One  volume  of  N  weighs  .         .         .         14 

Two  volumes  of  NH,  should  weigh      .        .     17 
One  volume  of  NH,  should  weigh     .         .  8*5 

a  number  sufficiently  near  the  result  of  direct  experiment. 

90.  The  knowledge,  thus  acquired,  of  the  composition  of  am- 
monia will  enable  us  to  recur  with  advantage  to  some  of  the  ex- 
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periments  performed  in  the  first  part  of  this  chapter.  Ammonia 
gas^  when  dissolved  in  water  (as  in  the  Liquor  Ammonise),  mast  be 
considered  to  be  in  combination  with  one  molecule  of  water,  in 
the  form  of  the  oomponnd  NH,,HjjO  or  KKfi.  This  compound 
may  be  supposed  to  be  dissolved  in  the  water  present  in  excess  of 
what  is  necessary  to  form  the  compound.  When  this  water  of 
ammonia  combines  with  nitric  acid,  as  in  Exp.  33,  to  form  the 
compound  we  have  called  nitrate  of  ammonium,  a  reaction  occurs 
precisely  similar  to  that  which  takes  place  where  caustic  soda 
combines  with  nitric  acid  (p.  75)  ;  but  in  order  to  bring  out  the 
resemblance,  the  elements  of  the  compound  of  ammonia  and  water 
must  fie  so  arranged  as  to  exhibit  its  analogy  with  caustic  soda, 
whose  formula  is  NaHO.  For  that  purpose  its  formula  must  be 
written  (NH^)HO,  so  that  the  group  of  elements  NH^  shall  stand 
in  the  formula  of  water  of  ammonia  where  the  element  sodium 
stands  in  the  formula  of  caustic  soda.  The  combination  of  water 
of  ammonia  with  nitric  aoid  may  then  be  represented  by*  the 
equation 

(NHJHO      +      HNO,     =     (NHJNO,        +        H,0 
Ammonia-waier.      Nitric  acid.  Nitrate  of  ammonium,      Waisr, 

just  like 

NaHO  +  HNO,  =  NaNO,  -|-  H,0. 

The  student  may  write  both  of  these  reactions  in  the  typical 

manner ;  the  simple  type  water,  ^  [  ^>  i^  the  only  one  needed  to 

represent  dl  these  substances,  whetl^er  before  or  after  the  reac- 
tions which  take  place  between  them. 

91.  Ammonia- water  combines  with  nearly  all  the  acids  with 
which  Boda  is  capable  of  combining,  forming  a  series  of  compounds 
in  which  the  group  of  atoms  NH^  plap  the  same  part  which  the 
single  atom  Na  plays  in  the  corresponding  compounds  of  sodium. 
For  this  reason  it  has  been  found  convenient  to  give  to  this  group 
of  atoms  a  name  bearing  some  resemblance  to  the  names  of 
metals,  and  it  has  therefore  been  called  ammonium.  Ammonium 
is  known  only  in  its  compounds ;  many  attempts  have  been  made 
to  obtain  it  in  a  free  state,  but  hitherto  in  vain ;  as  soon  as  the 
group  of  atoms  escapes  from  combination,  it  is  resolved  into  am- 
monia and  hydrogen. 
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The  importnnt  oompotinds  into  which  ammoniiiin  enters,  com- 
monly called  the  salts  of  ammonitun,  will  he  studied  hereafiber  in 
immediate  connexion  with  the  analogous  salts  of  sodium  and 
potassium.  Already,  however,  it  will  he  possihle  to  verify  the 
statement  of  §  66,  to  the  effect  that  nitrous  oxide  contains  "  all 
the  elements,  hesidee  those  of  water,  which  enter  into  the  compo- 
sition of  nitrate  of  ammonium,  and  therefore  of  its  constituents, 
nitric  add  and  ammonia-water/'  The  reaction  last  given  shows 
that  a  molecule  of  nitrate  of  ammonium  contains  all  the  elements 
of  a  molecule  of  nitric  acid  and  a  molecule  of  ammonia-water, 
less  one  molecule  of  water.  If  the  formulse  of  anmionia-gas  and 
nitrate  of  ammonium  have  heen  correctly  determined,  it  will  he  easy, 
to  exhibit  in  an  equation  the  actual  result  of  Exp.  34,  as  follows  :— 

(NHJNO,  =  N,0  +  2H,0. 
We  thus  link  together  several  distinct  experiments,  and  confirm 
the  determinations  previously  made  of  the  composition  of  nitric 
acid,  nitrous  oxide,  ammonia,  and  water,  by  showing  that  the 
representative  formulae  of  these  substances  exhibit  with  perfect 
precision  reactions  already  weU  known  to  us,  but  other  than  those 
from  which  the  formuhe  in  question  were  originally  derived. 

92.  Ammonia  exists  in  very  minute  quantity  in  the  atmo- 
sphere, and  hence  in  rain-water,  fog,  and  dew.  The  proportion 
of  ammonia  in  rain-water  has  been  variously  given  by  different 
observers,  from  3'49  parts  to  0*744  part  of  ammonia  in  1,000,000 
parts  of  water.  The  water  of  fog  and  dew  contains  a  larger 
proportional  quantity  of  ammonia ;  on  account  of  the  high  solu- 
bility of  the  gas,  the  proportion  of  ammonia  in  water  derived 
from  the  atmosphere  ir  greater,  the  smaller  the  fall  of  water. 
Ammonia  is  given  off  by  putrefying  animal  and  vegetable  sub- 
stances containing  nitrogen ;  and  almost  every  process  of  slow 
oxidation  in  the  presence  of  air  and  moisture  is  attended  with  the 
formation  of  ammonia  or  ammonia  salts.  Moistened  iron-filings, 
if  exposed  to  the  air,  become  rusty;  and  this  rust  is  found  to 
contain  a  small  quantity  of  ammonia.  When  some  of  the  metals, 
by  preference  tin,  zinc,  or  iron,  are  dissolved  in  dilute  nitric 
add,  the  oxidation  of  the  metal  is  frequently  accompanied,  to  a 
greats  or  less  extent,  by  the  production  of  ammonia.  But  the 
diief  source  of  ammonia  and  its  compounds  is  the  decomposition, 

e2 
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either  by  putref&ction  or  destmctiye  distillatioii,  of  mtrogenons 
organic  matter.  The  distillation  of  bones  and  animal  refdse,  for 
the  purpose  of  making  bone-black,  yields  a  large  amount  of  am- 
moniacal  liquor,  which  was  formerly  the  principal  source  of  the 
compounds  of  ammonia ;  the  horns  of  deer  used  to  be  thus  dis* 
tilled,  whence  the  name  ''  hartshorn."  At  present,  the  destruc- 
tive distillation  of  coal  in  gas-works  furnishes  the  great  bulk  of 
ammonia  compounds  used  in  the  arts.  The  ammoniacal  liquor 
of  the  gas-works  is  water  contaminated  with  tarry  matters,  and 
holding  in  solution  a  small  proportion  of  very  volatile  ammonium 
salts.  These  volatile  salts  are  distilled  off,  by  application  of  heat, 
into  dilute  sulphuric  or  muriatic  acid,  and  the  sulphate,  or  chlo- 
ride, of  ammonium  thus  formed  is  obtained  &om  the  dilute  liquid 
by  evaporation  and  crystdlization.  These  salts  will  be  studied  in 
detail  hereafter. 

93.  The  solution  of  ammonia-gas  in  water  is  a  reagent  con- 
tinually required,  as  a  test,  in  the  laboratory,  and  much  used  in 
the  arts.  The  solution  is  coloiiess,  intensely  alkaline,  has  a 
caustic  taste,  and,  when  concentrated,  blisters  the  skin.  The  solu- 
tion is  lighter  than  water,  and  so  much  the  lighter  in  proportion 
to  the  amount  of  ammonia  it  contains ;  for  this  reason  its  strength 
may  be  accurately  determined  by  its  specific  gravity.  Tables  of 
the  relation  of  strength  to  specific  gravity  may  be  found  in  che- 
mical dictionaries.  The  applications  of  ammonia-water  are  nu- 
merous and  various ;  it  is  an  ingredient  in  many  pharmaceutical 
preparations ;  applied  to  the  skin,  it  is  an  irritant,  and,  when 
very  strong,  even  a  caustic;  its  pungent  odor  is  reviving  and 
stimulating;  in  veterinary  practice  it  is  a  useful  medicament; 
on  account  of  its  alkalinity  it  is  used  in  removing  grease  from 
eloth,  and  in  restoring  colors  which  have  been  changed  by  acids. 
The  solution  is  ordinarily  prepared  from  a  mixture  of  chloride,  or 
sulphate  of  ammonium,  with  slaked  lime. 

£xp.  4S. — Mix  intimately  25  grms.  of  chloride  of  ammonium,  a  sub- 
stance generally  sold  under  the  name  of  sal-ammanktc,  with  about  the 
same  weight  of  cold  freshly  slaked  lime.  Introduce  the  mixture  into 
a  flask  of  500  c.  c.  capacity,  and  place  the  flask  on  a  sand-bath  over 
the  gas-lamp.  If  a  smaller  flask  be  used,  the  quantities  of  the  mate- 
rials must,  of  coune,  be  proportionally  diminished.    Close  the  mouth 
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of  the  £aak  with  a  good  cork,  provided  with  a  delirery-tube  so  bent  as 
io  connect  conveniently,  by  means  of  a  caoutchouc  connector,  with  the 
first  of  the  series  of  small  three-necked  bottles  (Woulfe's  bottles)  re- 
presented in  Fig.  29. 

Fig.  29. 


The  first  of  this  series  of  bottles  is  smaller  than  the  rest,  and  is  not 
filled  so  full  of  water  as  the  others ;  it  should  be  kept  cool  by  immer- 
sion in  cold  water }  the  delivery-tube  coming  from  the  flask  into  this 
bottle  must  not  dip  into  the  water  at  all,  so  tibat  it  will  be  impossible 
for  any  water  to  suck  back  into  the  flask,  should  the  gas  suddenly 
cease  to  come  off  from  the  dry  mixture.  The  construction  of  the 
apparatus  is  easily  to  be  understood  from  the  figure  -,  the  open  tabe 
which  dips  beneath  the  water  in  each  bottle  is  a  safety-tube,  which,  by 
admitting  air  into  any  bottle  in  which  a  partial  vacuum  may  happen  to 
be  created  by  rapid  absorption,  prevents  the  contents  of  the  succeeding 
bottle  from  flowing  back  into  it.  In  order  to  show  the  action  of  the 
safety-tubes,  the  open  tube  in  the  first  bottle  may  be  closed  for  a 
moment  with  the  finger  and  the  bottle  shaken  very  gently.  Water 
will  immediately  be  forced  back  from  the  second  botUe  through  the 
connecting-tube  to  fill  the  vacuum  caused  by  the  absorption  of  the 
ammoniacal  gas ;  but  the  moment  the  finger  is  removed  from  the  safety- 
tube  air  will  enter  through  the  latter  to  fill  the  vacuum,  and  the  water 
in  the  connecting-tube  will  fall  back  into  the  second  bottle. 

The  ammonia-gas  cannot  avoid  four  separate  contacts  with  water  as 
it  passes  through  the  apparatus,  so  that  all  the  gas  is  sure  to  be  ab- 
sorbed ;  the  contents  of  the  first  bottle  will  not  be  as  pure  as  those  of 
the  succeeding.  This  apparatus,  or  modifications  of  it,  is  used  on  the 
large  scale  as  well  as  the  small,  in  operations  which  involve  the  absorp- 
tion of  a  gas  by  a  liquid  capable  of  dissolving  it.  When  a  large  quan- 
tity of  gas  is  continuously  delivered  frx)m  the  generating  vessel,  the 
absorption  can  be  made  equally  continuous  by  successively  removing 
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the  bottle  nearest  the  flask  as  soon  as  the  liquid  in  it  is  saturated^  and 
adding  a  fresh  bottle  at  the  other  end  of  the  series.  On  heating  the 
flask,  the  ammonia-gas  will  be  set  free  from  the  mixture,  and  in  this 
experiment  will  be  mostly  absorbed  in  the  first  and  second  Woulfe- 
bottles.  It  is  evident  that  the  Woulfe-bottles  in  this  experiment  might 
be  replaced  by  common  bottles  with  mouths  wide  enough  to  admit 
corks  pierced  with  three  holes. 

The  reaction  between  the  chloride  of  ammonium  and  the 
slaked  lime  is  represented  by  the  following  equations : — 

2NH,C1  +  CaH,0,  =  2NH3  +  CaCl,  +  2H,0 
Chloride  of  Slaked  lime.  Ammonia.  Chloride  of  Water, 
ammonium,  caldwm. 

Chloride  of  ammonium  is  a  compound  which  may  be  obtained  by 
bringing  together  dry  ammonia,  NH,,  and  dry  muriatic  acid  gas 
HCl  (see  Exp.  65). 

NH,  +  HCl  =  NH,HC1  =  NH.Cl. 
It  may  obviously  be  r^arded  as  a  compound  of  the  group  called 
ammonium,  NH^,  with  the  element  chlorine ;  frt)m  this  view  is 
derived  the  name  chloride  of  ammonium.  Slaked  lime  is  pre- 
pared from  water  and  quicklime,  a  substance  which  is  chemically 
the  oxide  of  the  metal  calcium, 

CaO  +  H,0  =  CaO,H,0  =  CaH,0,. 

94.  In  each  of  the  last  two  chemical  equations,  two  expressions 
are  given  for  a  single  substance ;  in  the  first  case,  chloride  of 
ammonium  is  formulated  in  two  different  ways,  and  in  the  second, 
slaked  lime.  We  may  now  inquire  into  the  meaning  of  this 
diversity  of  expression  for  one  and  the  same  substance.  A  for- 
mula which  simply  represents  the  number  of  atoms  of  each  ele- 
ment in  one  molecule  of  any  substance,  as  determined  by  its 
analysis,  is  called  an  empirical  formula.  The  truth  of  such  a 
formula  depends  solely  upon  the  correct  performance  of  the  ana- 
lytical process,  and  upon  the  accuracy  with  which  liie  atomic 
weights  have  been  determined.  Concerning  such  formulae  there 
is  little  room  for  difierence  of  opinion ;  they  express  all  that  we 
actually  know  of  the  elementary  composition  of  any  compound 
body.  But  chemists  have  endeavoured  to  contrive  fonnuleB  which 
should  express  something  more  than  the  mere  elementary  com- 
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pofiitioii  byweiglit — ^whichBhould  recall  the  materials  from  -which 

the  formulated  substance  was  made,  and  prophesy  the  products  of 

its  decomposition — which  should  not  only  name  and  number  the 

atoms  of  the  substance,  but  should  also  suggest  such  a  grouping 

or  arrangement  of  those  atoms  as  might  serve  to  interpret  its 

known  reactions.     Such  formulsB  are  called  rational  formulae. 

Thus  NaHO  is  the   empirical  formula  of  caustic  soda,  while 

Na^OjHjO  is  a  rational  formula  of  the  same  substance,  which 

recalls  the  facts  that  it  may  be  made  from  anhydrous  oxide  of 

sodium  and  water,  and  that  it  enters  into  many  reactions  in 

which  the  "N&fi  goes  one  way  and  tJie  H,0  another. 

Na  ^ 
Another  rational  formula  of  the  same  substance  is  t^    [0, 

which  su£^;e8t8  many  reactions  in  which  caustic  soda  is  involved 
either  as  product  or  ingredient — ^for  example,  the  decomposition 
of  water  by  metallic  sodium  (see  Exp.  14),  which  may  be  thus 
written : — 


g}0  +  Na-g'^}0  +  H. 


We  shall  hereafter  meet  with  many  such  reactions,  in  which  an 

atom  of  sodium  replaces  an  atom  of  hydrogen;   the  formula 

Na  1 

„    I  0  suggests  this  large  class  of  reactions  by  implying  that 

caustic  soda  is  itself  constituted  as  water  in  which  an  atom  of 
sodium  has  replaced  an  atom  of  hydrogen.  Such  formulae  as 
H,0,N,0„  PbO,N,0.,  Na,0,N,0„  and  Na,0,H,0,  are  .called 
dtialistie,  because  they  represent  these  bodies  as  of  a  dual  nature 
— as  being  made  up  of  two  oxides  which  were  distinct  before 
they  were  brought  together  to  form  the  compound,  and  will  be 
distinct  when  separately  extracted  £rom  it ;  in  a  dualistic  formula 
these  two  distinct  parts  are  conventionally  represented  as  having 
some  separate  existence  within  the  compound  itself.  The  sup- 
position is  not  imnatural ;  thus,  for  example,  common  plaster  of 
Paris  18  a  substance  containing  the  metal  calcium  and  the  ele- 
ments sulphur  and  oxygen  in  the  proportions  by  weight  which 
are  correctly  expressed  by  the  formula  CaSO^ ;  but  this  substance 
may  be  made  by  methods  which  suggest  another  formula.  If  we 
put  together  quicklime  CaO,  and  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid  SO,  in 
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dj^e  proportions,  under  suitable  conditions,  plaster  of  Paris,  or,  as 
its  chemical  name  is,  sulphate  of  calcium,  results — 

CaO  +  SO3  =  CaO,SO,; 
or  if  we  mix  slaked  lime  Ca.Oj'Rfi  with  strong  sulphuric  acid 
H,0,S03,  in  proper  proportions,  at  a  suitable  temperature,  we 
shall  again  obtain  sulphate  of  calcium,  and  water  wiU  be  elimi- 
nated : — 

CaO,H,0  +  H,0,80,  =  CaO,SO,  +  SH^O, 

Accordingly  we  find  that  the  great  majority  of  chemists  have 
hitherto  written  the^rmulee  of  sulphate  of  calcium,  hydrated 
oxide  of  calcium,  and  hydrated  sulphuric  acid,  in  conformity  with 
the  suggestion  of  these  reactions,  CaO,S03,  CaOyH^O,  and 
HjOjSOg  respectively.  Of  positive  knowledge  concerning  the 
actual  grouping  of  the  imaginary  atoms  which  are  supposed  to 
make  up  the  hypothetical  molecule  of  a  compound  body,  we  have 
absolutely  none,  and  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that  a  rational 
formula  is  merely  a  suggestion  of  some  of  the  chemical  processes 
in  which  the  substance  formulated  is  capable  of  taking  part.  In 
some  cases  the  rational  formula  may  point  to  the  majority  of  all 
known  transformations  of  the  substance ;  but  generally  it  suggests 
only  a  few  of  the  possible  changes.  Since  a  rational  formula 
never  represents  a  fact,  but  only  an  hypothesis  or  opinion,  it  is  to 
be  expected  that  a  great  diversity  of  rational  formulae  should  be 
in  use  among  chemists ;  and  this  is  really  the  case. 

The  dualistic  view,  above  illustrated,  has  long  been,  and  still 
is,  the  prevailing  view  of  the  projAmate  composition  of  inorganic 
compounds ;  but  in  the  chemistry  of  the  very  numerous  com- 
pounds which  the  element  carbon  forms  with  oxygen,  hydrogen, 
and  nitrogen,  a  different  view,  called  the  doctrine  of  ti^pes,  widely 
obtains,  and  has  been  adopted  by  not  a  few  chemists  as  affording 
the  best  theoretical  representation  of  aU  chemical  combinations, 
whether  in  the  inorganic  or  oxganic  kingdom.  According  to 
this  doctrine  every  possible  chemical  combination  may  be  ima- 
gined to  be  built  upon  the  plan,  or  framed  upon  the  type  or  model, 
of  some  one  of  the  four  substances,  chlorhydric  acid,  water,  am- 
monia, and  marsh  -gas.  These  will  all  shortly  be  to  us  well-known 
substances ;  but  the  most  important  of  these  types  is  water^  a 
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body  with  whose  composition  we  are  already  familiar ;  we  are 
therefore  competent  to  write  upon  the  type  of  water  the  formnlss 
of  several  substances  with  which  we  have  already  dealt,  and  which 
are  classified  under  this  type : — 

Water=-n'  [  0=one  molecule;    «■*  \  Oj=two  molecules. 
Caustic  Soda=^    I  0=one  molecule.  ' 

Hydrated  Oxide  of  Calcium,  slaked  lime,=g*  I  0^=1  molecule. 

Monohydrated  Nitric  acid=  -rr^j  0=one  molecule. 

NO  1 
Nitrate  of  Potassium    -^ «    0=:one  molecule. 

Nitrate  of  Leadss^Sr^)  .  Oj=one  molecule. 

SO  *) 
Sulphuric  acid=  g^«  >  0,=one  molecule. 

80  1 
Sulphate  of  Calcium  p  »  I  Opsone  molecule. 

In  these  formulae  it  is  to  be  observed  that  K,  Na,  and  NO,  re- 
place one  atom  of  hydrogen  in  one  molecule  of  water,  while  Ca, 
Pb,  and  SO,  replace  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  in  two  molecules  of 
water.  Facts  of  this  clajss  wUl  accumulate  as  we  advance,  and 
wUl  be  the  subject  of  future  discussion.  The  typical  notation  is 
doubtless  capable  of  expressing,  in  a  logical  and  consistent  system, 
the  greater  part  of  the  reactions  of  inorganic  as  well  as  of  organic 
chemistry ;  but  at  present  it  finds  its  best  application  in  the  che- 
mistry of  the  compounds  of  carbon,  and  has  gained  but  littie  foot- 
hold in  the  great  departments  of  mineral  and  industrial  chemistry. 

The  need  of  rational  formulae  is  much  more  urgentiy  felt  in 
that  department  of  chemistry,  called  organiCy  which  treats  of  the 
chemistry  of  carbon,  than  in  the  wider  field  of  mineral  and  inor- 
ganic chemistry.  Among  the  very  numerous  compounds  of  car- 
bon there  are  many  cases  in  which  one  empirical  formula  repre- 
sents not  one  compound,  but  several ;  hence  it  becomes  of  con- 
sequence to  determine,  or  to  guess,  how  the  atoms  of  a  compound 
are  arranged,  as  weU  as  to  know  what  and  how  many  the  atoms 
are.      The  diversity  of  opinion  concerning  this  arrangement  of 
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atoms  is  so  great,  and  the  possible  modes  of  grouping  the  nume- 
rous atoms  which  often  enter  into  organic  compounds  are  so  many, 
that  the  number  of  rational  formulsB  proposed  for  any  organic 
substance  is  commonly  large  in  proportion  to  the  thoroughness 
with  which  the  substance  has  been  studied.  For  acetic  acid,  for 
example,  one  of  the  best-known  of  the  compounds  of  carbon  with 
oxygen  and  hydrogen,  no  less  than  nineteen  different  rational 
formulse  have  been  proposed. 

Bemembering  that  a  rationsi  formula  is  nerer  to  be  regarded 
as  the  expression  of  an  absolute  truth,  but  only  as  a  guide  in 
classification,  an  aid  to  the  memory,  and  a  help  in  instruction, 
and  holding  fast  to  the  empirical  formula  as  containing  all  the 
results  of  actual  observation  and  experiment,  we  shall  endeavor 
to  familiarize  the  student  with  both  the  dualistic  and  typical 
guesses  at  the  hidden  mysteries  of  chemical  processes  and  the 
unknowable  structure  of  chemical  compounds,  giving  the  prefe- 
rence rather  to  the  dualistic  view,  as  being  that  which  at  the 
present  moment  prevails  in  the  great  bulk  of  chemical  literature, 
and  has  become  incorporated  into  the  language  of  the  chemical 
arts. 

Lest  any  doubt  should  suggest  itself  to  the  student's  mind  as 
to  the  value  of  symbolic  formules,  let  it  be  observed  that  they 
express  the  elementary  composition  of  a  compound  much  more 
tersely  than  words  can,  that  they  are  written  and  read  more 
rapidly  than  the  sentences  of  the  same  signification  would  be, 
and  that  by  their  brevity,  deamess,  and  precision  they  greatly 
facilitate  the  comparative  study  and  comprehensive  clarification 
of  chemical  compounds.  Agfdn,  the  chemical  equations,  of  whose 
construction  we  have  already  had  several  examples,  enable  us  to 
set  forth  with  precision  the  changes  which  accompany  complicated, 
as  well  as  simple,  reactions.  Thus  the  somewhat  oomplex  de- 
composition of  nitric  acid  by  copper  takes  definite  form  in  the 
appropriate  equation  which  has  been  given  above  (p.  74),  and  the 
very  simple  reaction  by  which  nitric  oxide  yields  red  fumes  of 
hyponitric  acid  in  contact  with  air  or  oxygen  is  concisely  stated 
by  the  simple  equation  NO+0=NO,. 

The  chemistry  of  the  analysis  of  nitric  oxide  by  potassium 
(§  70)  is  all  condensed  into  the  equation  NO-hK^ssK^O+N. 
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When  a  little  ice-cold  water  is  added  to  liquid  hyponitrio  acid 
(Exp.  43),  the  reaction  which  occurs  is  rery  concisely  set  forth 
in  the  equation ; — 
Empirical:        2X0,     -f     H,0      =      HNO,      -f      HNO, 

Dualistic:  4N0,     -f  2H,0    =    H^CN.O,  +  H,0,N,0,. 

But  besides  having  all  the  advantages  of  a  short  handy  chemical 
symbols  are  susceptible  of  another  application  of  hardly  less  im- 
portance ;  they  often  direct  the  chemist  beforehand  to  the  most 
perfect  experiment  among  many  similar,  or  point  out  in  anticipa- 
tion the  possibility  of  certain  methods  of  research,  and  the  in- 
evitable fruitlessness  of  others.     Thus  the  equation 

N,0,  +  6Cu  =  N,  +  6CuO 
actually  directs  the  chemist  to  the  due  proportion  of  copper  for 
the  exact  decomposition  of  anhydrous  nitric  acid  (§  73) ;  neither 
four,  nor  six,  nor  any  other  number  than  five,  parts  of  copper, 
would  give  a  perfect  reaction  without  excess  of  either  ingredient. 
Practically,  an  excess  of  copper  does  no  harm,  and  is  always 
used  to  make  sure  of  the  decomposition. 

The  student  should  endeavor,  horn  the  beginning,  to  familiarize 
himself  with  the  use  of  chemical  symbols  and  equations,  and  to 
this  end  he  should  invariably  write  the  formula  of  every  reaction 
described  or  actually  witnessed  in  the  execution  of  an  experiment. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

CHLOBHTDBIC    ACID. 

95.  Muriatic  (sea-salt)  acid,  called  in  modem  nomenclature 
cblorhydric  acid,  is  a  liquid  which  has  been  known  for  centuries, 
and  is  to-day  an  article  of  commerce,  largely  employed  in  the 
useful  arts.  The  pure  acid  is  a  gas,  as  ammonia  is ;  the  liquid 
muriatic  add  of  commerce  is  only  an  aqueous  solution  of  this 
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gas,  and  gives  it  up  when  heated,  precisely  as  ammonia-water 
yields  ammonia-gas. 

This  operation  may  be  conveniently  performed  in  the  apparatus 
shown  in  Rg.  30.    About 

250  c.  c.  of  the  commercial  J^ig.  oU. 

acid  is  poured  into  the  flask,  v 

which  is  then  moderately 
heated ;  the  gas  disengaged 
is  charged  with  aqueous  va- 
por, which  needs  to  be  re- 
moved before  the  gas  is  col- 
lected. For  this  purpose 
the  deliveiy-tube  is  carried 
to  the  bottom  of  a  bottle 
filled  with  pieces  of  pumice- 
stone  saturated  with  strong 
sulphuric  acid ;  the  moisture 
of  the  gas  is  greedily  ab- 
sorbed by  the  large  surface 
of  add  with  which  the  gas 
comes  in  contact,  as  it  is  forced  upward  through  the  acid-soaked  stone. 
The  dry,  colorless,  transparent  gas  must  be  collected  over  mercury,  for 
it  is  extremely  soluble  in  water. 

96.  The  gas  is  strongly  add  in  taste  and  reaction  on  vegetable 
colors,  provokes  violent  coughing,  and  is  wholly  irrespirable.  It 
is  neither  combustible  nor  will  it  support  combustion.  The  gas 
is  somewhat  heavier  than  air;  its  specific  gravity  referred  to 
hydrogen,  as  determined  by  experiment,  is  18*12,  its  theoretical 
density  being  18*25 ;  it  is  possible,  though  not  convenient,  to 
collect  it  by  downward  displacement.  It  forms  opaque,  white 
fomes  in  the  air,  owing  to  its  union  with,  and  condensation  of, 
atmospheric  moisture.  Under  a  pressure  of  40  atmospheres,  at  a 
temperature  of  10^,  chlorhydric  acid  gas  is  condensed  into  a  color- 
less liquid.  Its  great  solubility  in  water  would  lead  us  to  expect 
that  it  could  be  readily  reduced  to  the  liquid  state ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  it  can  be  condensed  only  with  difficulty.  At  0^,  one 
volume  of  water  dissolves  about  500  volumes  of  chlorhydric 
acid  gas ;  at  common  temperatures,  something  more  than  400. 
The  specific  gravity  of  the  solution  is  greater  than  that  of  water, 
and  the  more  concentrated  the  solution  the  higher  the  specific 
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gravity ;  so  that  the  strength  of  any  sample  of  the  commercial  acid 
may  he  ascertained  hy  taking  its  spcfcific  gravity.  Tahles  for  this 
use  will  he  found  in  chemical  dictionaries. 

The  avidity  of  water  for  chlorhydric  acid  gas  may  he  neatly 
shown  hy  thrusting  a  hit  of  ice  into  a  small  cylinder  of  the  dry 
gafl  standing  over  mercury ;  the  ice  instantly  melts,  and  the  gas 
as  quickly  disappears.  A  solution  of  the  acid  containing  20-2 
per  cent,  of  the  gas,  and  having  a  specific  gravity  of  1-104,  distils 
unchanged  at  a  temperature  of  ahout  IIP ;  stronger  solutions 
than  this,  on  heing  heated  under  the  ordinary  atmospheric  pres- 
sure, lose  gas  until  reduced  to  this  strength ;  weaker  solutions 
lose  water  until  raised  to  this  degree  of  concentration.  This 
stahle  solution,  which  distils  unchanged,  is  supposed  to  he  a  defi- 
nite compoimd  of  the  dry  gas  and  water,  whose  composition  the 
formula  HCl-fSHjO  would  correctly  represent. 

97.  We  propose  to  answer  the  question — of  what  is  chlor- 
hydric acid  composed — hy  a  partial  analysis  and  a  complete 
synthesis. 

One  of  the  elements  of  this  gas  can  he  isolated  hy  a  method  which 
we  have  abeady  applied  to  the  analysis  of  ammonia.  It  is  only  neces- 
sary to  remove  the  delivery-tuhe  from  the  apparatus  already  used  to 
generate  the  dry  gas  (Fig.  80),  and  to  fix  in  its  place  a  hulh-tuhe  of 
hard  glass,   containiDg  a 

piece    of  potassium.     As  '  Fig.  31. 

soon  as  the  acid  gas  reaches 
the  potassium,  the  metal 
hecomes  covered  with  a 
white  incrustation ;  and  if 
the  hulh  he  now  very  gently 
heated  (Fig.  31),  the  potas- 
sium fuses,  and  taking  fire, 
bums  with  a  violet  light. 
During  the  reaction  the 
chlorhydric  add  is  decom- 
posed, an  infiammahle  gas, 
easily  recognized  as  hydro- 
gen, is  evolved,  and  may 
be  lighted  at  the  end  of 
the  tube. 
The  metal  sodium  produces  similar  results,  but  at  a  much  higher 
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temperature.  A  solution  of  sodium  in  mercury,  known  amongst  che- 
mists as  sodium-amalgam^  will  however  bring  about  the  decomposition 
of  the  acid  at  the  ordinary  temperature.  This  solution  is  best  pre- 
pared by  yery  gently  heating  some  mercury  in  a  glass  flask,  and  gra- 
dually adding  the  sodium,  cut  into  fragments  not  bigger  than  a  grain 
of  wheat ;  the  fragments  dissolve  with  evolution  of  light  and  heat. 
Why  the  sodium-amalgam  should  act  at  a  lower  temperature  than  the 
sodium  itself,  is  not  clear,  unless  it  be  that  the  minute  subdivision  of 
the  sodium  in  the  mercury  gives  the  gas  a  freer  contact  with  the  metaL 

Instead  of  potassium  or  sodium,  as  above  described,  metallic  iron 
could  be  employed  for  analyzing  chlorhydric  acid.  To  this  end  iron 
turnings  should  be  heated  to  redness  in  a  glass  tube  such  as  is  shown 
in  Fig.  8 ;  a  wide  delivery-tube  should  be  used. 

Hydrogen  is,  then,  one  ingredient  of  chlorhydric  acid ;  the  other,  or 
others,  have  combined  with  the  potassium  or  sodium-amalgam.  The 
isolation  of  these  unknown  ingredients  may  be  -j^  32. 

accomplished  by  means  of  the  V-tube  already 
used  for  the  analysis  of  ammonia.  Into  this 
tube  liquid  chlorhydric  acid  of  specific  gravity 
1*1,  colored  with  indigo  solution,  is  introduced, 
so  as  to  fill  the  whole  length  of  the  sealed,  and 
about  half  the  length  of  the  open,  limb ;  the 
negative  pole  of  the  battery  is  connected  with 
the  wire  of  the  sealed  limb,  while  the  positive 
pole  is  inserted  into  the  open  limb.  Oas  ra- 
pidly collects  at  the  negative  pole  in  the  closed 
Hmb,  but  at  the  positive  pole  the  disengage- 
ment of  gas  is  so  slight  that  it  would  hardly 
attract  attention  but  for  its  intensely  disagree- 
able odor  and  powerful  bleaching  action  upon  the  blue  liquid.  The 
gas  in  the  sealed  limb  has  no  such  bleaching  power.  When  enough 
gus  for  examination  has  collected  in  the  sealed  limb,  it  is  taranafened 
to  the  open  limb  by  the  manipulation  previously  described  (§  86)  \  the 
gas  is  inflammable,  and  is,  in  short,  hydrogen. 

The  poles  are  now  reversed,  and  immediately  hydrogen  escapes  in 
abundance  from  the  open  mouth  of  the  tube,  while  the  liquid  in  the 
closed  limb  becomes  decolorized.  In  the  course  of  fifteen  minutes  the 
bleached  liquid  in  the  sealed  limb  begins  to  assume  a  yellowish-green 
color,  and  the  evolution  of  gas  becomes  gradually  more  and  more 
copious,  so  that  in  three-quarters  of  an  hour  the  greater  portion  of  the 
tube  is  filled  with  a  transparent,  yellowish-green  gas.  As  the  gas  is 
transfened  to  the  open  limb  of  the  tube  for  examination,  it  manifeBta 
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ita  powerful  bleaching  property  by  decolorizing,  as  it  paaees,  the  por- 
tion of  the  acid  which  had  retained  the  blue  color  of  the  indigo.  The 
tube  ia  no  sooner  opened  to  admit  a  burning  taper  than  the  sufibcating 
odor  of  the  gas  becomes  offenaiTely  perceptible  \  the  gas  proves  to  be 
uninflammable,  and  it  supports  combustion  but  imperfectly,  as  is  evi- 
denced by  the  sooty  doud  which  is  produced. 

This  peculiar  gas,  so  dififerent  in  properties  from  any  gas  heretofore 
studied,  is  an  element;  it  has  been  named,  on  account  of  its  color. 
Chlorine,  £rom  the  Greek  word  for  yellowish-green.  This  element  is 
the  dubject  of  the  next  chapter,  where  it  will  be  fully  studied.  As  will 
there  be  seen  (Exp.  61),  chlorhydric  acid,  when  heated  with  a  sub- 
stance called  black  oxide  of  manganese,  yields  chlorine  in  abundance, 
with  great  &cility ;  in  fEict,  this  acid  is  the  source  of  chlorine  when- 
ever large  quantities  of  this  gas  are  required.  Chlorine  is  soluble  in 
about  one-third  of  its  volulne  of  cold  water, — a  property  which  ex- 
plains its  apparently  slow  evolution  at  the  outset  of  the  foregoing 
experiment,  and  the  more  rapid  disengagement  of  the  gas  when  the 
liquid  has  become  saturated  therewith.  Chlorine  is  heavier  than  air, 
and  consequently  very  much  heavier  than  hydrogen ;  the  best  experi- 
mental determination  of  its  specific  gravity  has  given  the  number  35*66 : 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  true  specific  gravity  of  the  gas  is 
35*5,  or  in  other  words  that  it  is  85^  times  as  heavy  as  hydrogen. 

98.  We  have  thus  learned  that  the  electric  current  sets  firee 
from  chlorhydric  add  two  essentially  different  gases — hydrogen 
and  chlorine, — and  that  each  of  these  gases  may  be  separately 
evolved  from  muriatic  add — the  hydrogen  by  potassium,  and  the 
chlorine  by  oxide  of  manganese.  It  remains  to  prove  that  chlor- 
hydric acid  contains  no  other  than  these  two  con- 
stituents, and  to  demonstrate  the  proportions  in 
which  they  are  united.  To  this  end  the  first  step 
shall  be  to  make  a  partial  quantitative  analysis 
of  dilorhydric  add  gas. 

The  instrument  employed  is  a  glass  U-tube,  about 
GO  cm.  long  by  1*5  in  diameter,  having  one  sealed 
and  one  open  limb ;  communicating  with  the  latter  is 
a  small  outlet-tube  which  may  be  dosed  by  a  springs- 
clip  on  a  piece  of  caoutchouc  tubing.  The  apparatus, 
mounted  on  a  convenient  stand,  is  represented  in 
Fig.  83.  The  U-tube  is  first  filled  with  mercury,  and 
then,  the  spring-clip  being  open,  the  delivery-tube  of 
the  apparatus  used  to  generate  dry  chlorhydric  acid  gas  ia  passed 
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down  the  open  limb  to  the  bend  of  the  tube  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
gas  bubbles  up  through  the  mercury  into  the  sealed  limb,  from  which 
the  mercury  escapes  as  the  gas  enters.  When  the  closed  limb  is  two- 
thirds  fully  the  outlet-tube  is  closed,  the  gas  delivery-tube  withdrawn, 
and  mercury  is  poured  into  the  apparatus  until  it  stands  at  the 
same  level  in  both  limbs.  The  space  occupied  by  gas  in  the  tube  is 
then  marked  by  a  caoutchouc  ring  slipped  over  the  tube.  That  por- 
tion of  the  open  limb  which  is  not  occupied  by  mercury  is  then  filled 
with  sodium-amalgam.  By  closing  the  orifice  of  the  tube  with  the 
thumb,  and  inclining  the  tube,  the  gas  may  be  transferred  from'  the 
sealed  limb  to  the  other,  there  shaken  up  with  the  amalgam,  and  re- 
transTerred  to  the  sealed  limb.  This  thorough  contact  with  the  sodium 
decomposes  the  gas.  On  removing  the  thumb  from  the  mouth  of  the 
open  Umb,  the  mercury  therein  &lls  a  little,  and  must  be  further 
lowered  by  opening  the  spring-clip  until  the  mercury  stands  at  one 
level  in  the  two  limbs.  When  this  is  the  case,  it  will  be  observed 
that  the  gas  is  reduced  to  half  its  original  volume.  The  gas  which 
remains,  is,  of  course,  hydrogen.  The  experiment  proves  that  any 
given  bulk  of  chlorhydric  acid  contains  half  that  bulk  of  hydrogen. 

By  availing  ourselves  of  the  known  specific  gravities,  or  like- 
volume  weights,  of  chlorhydric  acid  and  chlorine,  referred  to 
kydrogen,  wo  may  establish  a  strong  presumption  in  fiivor  of 
the  supposition,  that  that  half  of  any  bulk  of  chlorhydric  acid 
which  is  not  hydrogen  is  chlorine  without  admixture  of  any 
other  substance. 

From  the  relative  weight  of  any  volume  of  chlorhydric  add  gas  18*12 
Subtract  the  relative  weight  of  half  that  volume  of  hydrogen . .       '50 

And  the  remainder 17*62 

is  very  nearly  equal  to  17*83,  the  relative  weight  of  half  the 
same  volume  of  chlorine,  according  to  the  best  experimental  de- 
terminations. If  we  assume,  for  the  moment,  that  any  volume  of 
chlorhydric  gas  is  really  composed  of  half  that  volume  of  hydro- 
gen and  half  of  chlorine,  and  if  we  use  the  theoretical  specific 
gravities,  which  are  doubtless  the  true  ones,  instead  of  the  above 
approximate  determinations,  which  are  the  best  which  experi- 
ment has  hitherto  furnished,  the  numerical  statement  will  be  as 
follows : — 
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From  the  relatiye  weight  of  any  yolume  of  chlorhyclric  acid  gas  18*25 
Subtract  the  Telative  weight  of  half  that  yolume  of  hydrogen . .       '50 

And  the  remainder 17*75 

is  the  relatiye  weight  of  half  the  same  yolume  of  chlorine 
17- 75=-—^.  The  very  close  coincidence  between  the  first  nume- 
rical statement,  which  is  based  wholly  upon  experiment,  with  the 
second,  which  is  based  on  the  theory  that  chlorhydric  acid  is,  by 
yolume,  half  hydrogen,  half  chlorine,  is  eyidence  enough,  when 
taken  in  connexion  with  the  preceding  experimental  isolation  of 
chlorine  from  chlorhydric  acid,  to  convince  us  that  in  any 'two 
volumes  of  chlorhydric  acid  gas,  one  volume  of  hydrogen  and  one 
volume  of  chlorine  are  united  without  condensation. 

The  formula  of  the  molecule  of  the  acid  will  therefore  be  HCl, 
in  which  CI  is  the  symbol  of  chlorine.  The  following  diagram 
represents  the  composition  of  this  important  compound,  both  by 
volume  and  weight : — 


H 

1 

+ 

CI 
36-5 

= 

HCl  36-5 

99.  The  atomic  weight  of  the  new  element,  chlorine,  is  hereby 
determined.  Hydrogen  and  chlorine  unite  by  equal  volumes  to 
form  this  single  stable  compound^  chlorhydric  acid ;  and  the  pro- 
portions in  which  the  two  elements  unite  by  weight  are  directly 
deducible  from  the  proportions  in  which  they  unite  by  volume 
and  ihe  known  specific  gravities  of  the  two  gases.  Indeed  it  also 
admits  of  direct  proof,  by  appropriate  experiment,  that  36-5 
parts  by  weight  of  chlorhydric  acid  gas  invariably  yield  35-5  parts 
by  weight  of  chlorine  and  1  part  by  weight  of  hydrogen ;  and, 
since  it  matters  not  what  the  absolute  weight  of  these  parts  may 
be,  millionths  or  millions  of  grammes,  the  molecuU  of  chlorhydric 
acid,  the  least  proportional  weight  in  which  it  is  conceived*  to 
exist  uncombined,  must  be  composed,  like  any  other  quantity  of 
the  acid,  of  35*5  parl^  by  weight  of  chlorine  to  1  of  hydrogen. 
But  we  conceive  of  this  molecule  as  consisting  of  one  atom  of 
chlorine  and  one  atom  of  hydrogen ;  the  chlorine  atom,  therefore, 
weighs  35-5  times  as  much  as  the  hydrogen  atom. 

100.  If  it  were  entirely  inconceivable  that  another  substance, 

H 
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Bot  identical  with  cblorine,  should  have  precisely  the  same  specific 
gravity  as  chlorine,  the  reasoning  by  which  we  have  just  arrived 
at  the  composition  of  chlorhydric  acid  would  be  not  only  con- 
vincing, it  would  be  entirely  conclusive ;  it  would  do  more  than 
establish  a  very  strong  presumption,  it  would  furnish  a  complete 
demonstration.  But  it  is  not  inconceivable,  though  in  the  highest 
degree  improbable,  that  there  should  exist  a  body,  different  from 
chlorine,  yet  possessing  the  same  specific  gravity,  and  not  to  be 
detected  by  the  qualitative  tests  to  which  we  subjected  the  acid ; 
and  we  therefore  welcome  the  perfect  demonstration  with  which 
the  synthesis  of  chlorhydric  acid  supplies  us. 

This  synthesis  is  readily  efiected ;  but  as  the  experiment  involves  the 
preparation  of  chlorine,  the  actual  performance  of  the  experiment  will 
be  best  postponed  until  chlorine  has  been  prepaied  and  studied  in  the 
next  chapter.  The  method  is  as  follows: — ^Into  one  of  two  glass 
cylinders,  standing  fiill  of  mercury  upon  the  merciuy  trough,  introduce 
a  certain  volume  of  dry  hydrogen^  not  so  large  as  to  fill  more  than 
half  the  cylinder,  and  into  the  other  cylinder  bring  precisely  the  same 
volume  of  dry  chlorine.  Cover  one  of  the  cylinders  from  the  light 
with  a  towel,  and  deliver  the  contents  of  the  other  cylinder  into  the 
protected  one.  The  mixture  of  equal  volumes  of  the  two  gases  having 
been  thus  efiected,  withdraw  the  towel,  and  leave  the  cylinder  for 
several  hours  in  diffused  and  not  too  bright  daylight,  but  sheltered 
from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  which  would  cause  an  explosive  union 
of  the  two  elements.  Under  the  influence  of  the  light  the  two  gases 
gradually  combine ;  when  the  yellowish  tint  of  the  mixture  has  nearly 
disappeared,  the  cylinder  may  be  exposed  to  the  direct  influence  of 
the  solar  rays,  in  order  to  complete  the  reaction.  Throughout  the  ex- 
periment there  is  no  change  in  the  volume  of  the  enclosed  gas ;  if  the 
temperature  were  constant  the  mercury  would  neither  rise  nor  fall  in 
the  cylinder.  The  chemical  union  of  one  volume  of  hydrogen  with 
one  volume  of  chlorine  is  attended  neither  by  condensation  nor  ex- 
pansion. 

That  there  has  been  chemical  action,  resulting  in  the  disappearance 
of  the  properties  of  the  original  materials,  is  evident  from  the  fact  that 
the  contents  of  the  cylinder  will  no  longer  take  fire,  or  bleach  vege- 
table colors.  In  contact  with  air  the  new  gas  forms  white  clouds; 
blue  litmus  paper  it  turns  red ;  and  if  a  little  water  be  passed  up  into 
the  cylinder,  the  gas  Lb  rapidly  absorbed  j  the  taste  and  smeU  also, 
and,  in  short,  all  the  properties  of  this  gas  are  those  of  chlorhy- 
dric acid. 
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By  the  synthetical  method  we  therefore  prove  that  chlorine 
and  hydrogen  are  the  only  constituents  of  chlorhydric  acid.  On 
this  fact  is  based  the  chemical  name  of  this  compound.  Summing 
up  our  previous  and  present  results,  vre  now  possess  a  complete 
demonstration  that  chlorhydric  acid  is  composed  solely  of  hydrogen 
and  chlorine,  united  in  equal  volumes  without  condensation. 

101.  The  muriatic  acid  of  commerce  is  made  from  the  most 
abundant  and  cheapest  of  all  the  natural  compounds  of  chlorine, 
common  salt,  whose  chemical  name  is  chloride  of  sodium,  and 
formida  Nad.  This  substance  supplies  the  chlorine ;  the  neces- 
sary hydrogen  is  obtained  from  common  sulphuric  acid  (oil  of 
vitriol),  whose  composition,  as  expressed  in  its  formula  H^SO^, 
we  have  already  become  familiar  with. 

The  commercial  acid  is  obtained  by  heating  common  salt  with 
sulphuric  add  in  iron  pans  or  cylinders,  and  absorbing  the  evolved 
gas  in  water  contained  in  a  series  of  stone- ware  Woidfe-bottles, 
or  some  similar  apparatus.  The  reaction  is  somewhat  various, 
according  to  the  proportion  of  sulphuric  acid  employed ;  it  may 
be  either  of  the  reactions  expressed  in  the  following  equations, 
or  may  lie  between  them  : — 

NaQ        +       H,SO^        =        HCl        +        NaHSO, 
Chloride  of  Stdphuric  Chlorhydric        Acid  sulphate 

sodium.  acid.  acid.  of  sodium, 

2NaCl       +      H,SO,        =        2HCa       +       Na,SO, 

Sulphate  of  sodium. 

In  the  first  reaction,  only  one-half  of  the  hydrogen  in  each 
molecule  of  sulphuric  acid  is  replaced  by  sodium ;  in  the  second, 
both  atoms  of  hydrogen  are  replaced.  The  first  reaction  requires 
more  sulphuric  acid  than  the  second,  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  the  product,  but  is  accompb'shed  with  less  wear  of  the  appa- 
ratus, because  a  less  heat  suffices  for  the  first  than  for  the  second 
reaction. 

We  may  illustrate  the  practical  importance  of  the  atomic 
weights,  by  taking  an  actual  example  of  each  of  these  reactions. 
Starting  with  IQO  kilo&  of  salt  in  each  case,  what  quantities  of 
sulphuric  acid  should  be  employed,  and  what  will  be  the  weights 
of  the  products  in  each  reaction  ?  (See  §  81.) 

•    h2 
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The  molecular  weight  of  NaCl       is  23+35-5  =  58-5 

H,80,  is  2+32+4x16  «  98 
NaHSO,  i8  23+  1+32+4x16=120 
Na,SO^  is  46+32+4x16  ,  =142 
HCl         is    1+35-5  '     s  36-5 

The  weight  of  sulphuric  acid  needed  in  the  two  cases  is  ascer- 
tained by  solving  the  following  proportions : — 

^  Mol,  wt,  of  Mol,  wt,  of  Quantity  of       Qtiantity  of 
NaCa.         H,SO,.       NaCltwec?.     'KJAO^  required. 

reactk)^}        ^^'^       *      ^^      "=     ^^^^'     *     ^(=83-76  k.) 
^  Mol,  wt,  of  Mol,  wt.  of  Quantity  of       Quantity  of 
2NaCl.        H^SO,.       NaCl  t««^.     R^SO^  required. 

The  weight  of  chlorhydric  acid  gas  produced  in  the  two  cases  will 
be  precisely  the  same  ;  it  is  deduced  from  the  proportions  : — 

reSn}       ^^'^     =     ^®'^      =      ^^^-    '  *  (=62-39  k.) 
^  Mol,  wt.  of  Mol,  wt.  of    Quantity  of       Quantity  of 
NaCl.  HCl.  NaClt««^.      KCl  produced. 

reSnl        ^^'^       '      '^^         ^      ^^^^'    ''   ^(=^2-39  k.) 
J  Mol.  wt,  of  Mol.  wt.  of      Quantity  of      Quantity  of 
2NaCl.         2HC1.  NaCl  twee/,      m^  produced. 

The  weights  of  the  residual  sodium-salts  in  the  two  cases  are  de- 
duced from  the  proportions  : — 

re^tion}        ^^'^     '      ^^^       =      ^^^^'    •  ^(=205-128  k.) 
J  Mol,  wt,  of  Mol,  wt.  of      Quantity  of      Quantity  of 
NaCl.       NaHSO^.       NaCl  used.  HfeJLSO^  produced. 

reSll        ^^'^      •      ^^^       =      ^^^^'    :^ (=121-367 k.) 
J  Mol,  wt.  of  Mol,  wt.  of      Quantity  of      Quantity  of 
2NaCl.      Na,80,.        NaCl  iwec^.  Na,SO,  prorftttjeeZ. 

In  each  case  the  sum  of  the  weights  of  the  materials  employed  is, 
of  course,  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  weights  of  the  products.  K 
the  questions  suggest  themselves — how  much  water  will  these 
62-39  k.  of  chlorhydric  acid  gas  saturate,  and  what  will  be  the 
bulk  of  the  concentrated  solution  so  obtained  ? — the  answers  can 
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be  easily  deduced  from  the  following  data : — ^The  strongest  cblor- 
hydric  add  has  a  specific  gravity  of  about  1-20,  and  contains 
about  40  per  cent,  by  weight  of  the  gas.  40  k.  of  chlorhydric 
add  gas  will  then  saturate  60  k.  of  water,  and  it  foUows  that 
62-39  k.  of  the  gas  will  saturate  93-68  k.  of  water.  The  weight 
of  the  solution  of  chlorhydric  acid  produced  will  therefore  be 
62-39  +  93-58=  155-97  k. ;  and  since  1  litre  of  the  solution  weighs 
1-20  k.,  the  total  bulk  of  concentrated  aqueous  acid  produced  will 
be  very  nearly  130  litres. 

102.  If  the  question  suggest  itself — ^why  not  get  the  hydrogen 
wanted  from  water,  S^^y  &  much  simpler  and  cheaper  substance 
than  sulphuric  acid? — the  only  answer  is,  that  experience  has 
taught  that  water  has  no  action  upon  salt  except  to  dissolve 
it,  while  sulphuric  acid  has  power  to  part  the  two  elements  of 
salt,  and,  giving  hydrogen  to  the  chlorine  of  the  salt,  to  accept  the 
detached  sodium  of  the  salt  in  the  place  of  its  own  lost  hydrogen. 
Of  the  nature  of  the  play  of  forces  by  which  this  new  adjust- 
ment in  definite  proportions  of  the  atoms  of  five  elements  is 
brought  about,  we  have  no  distinct  conception.  All  that  we 
know  has  been  said  when  it  is  stated  that  water  works  no  che- 
mical change  on  salt,  while  sulphuric  add  (and  a  few  other  sub- 
stances of  analogous  composition)  does  bring  about  a  very  essen- 
tial change. 

In  the  hope  of  rendering  these  and  similar  facts  more  intelli- 
gible, many  chemists  have  assumed  that  an  element  like  chlorine, 
or  a  group  of  elements  like  sulphuric  add,  may  possess  a  supe- 
rior chemical  attraction,  or  a  greater  affinity^  for  some  elements 
or  groups  than  for  others.  They  would  explain  the  reaction 
between  salt  and  sulphuric  acid  by  saying  that  chlorine  has  a 
greater  affinity  for  hydrogen  than  for  sodium,  while  a  part  of  the 
sulphuric  acid  has  a  stronger  attraction  for  sodium  than  for 
hydrogen ;  and,  in  like  manner,  they  would  account  for  the  ab- 
sence of  action  between  water  and  salt  by  saying  that  the  affinity 
of  oxygen  for  sodium  is  no  stronger  than  that  of  chlorine  for 
sodium.  If  the  second  of  the  equations  above  given  be  written 
after  the  dualistic  theory,  as  follows, 

2NaCl  +  H,0,803  «  2HC1  +  Na,0,803, 
we  shall  percdve  the  basis  of  a  still  more  ample  explanation, 
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often  giren,  of  snch  reactionB.  The  reaction  above  written  is 
said  to  be  detennined,  or  caused,  by  three  affinities: — 1.  The 
affinity  of  the  metal  for  oxygen ;  2.  The  affinity  of  the  hydrogen 
for  chlorine ;  3.  The  affinity  of  the  oxide  of  sodium  for  sulphuric 
acid.  It  will  be  at  once  perceived  that  the  contact  of  water  with 
salt  gives  opportunity  for  the  play  of  the  first  two  affinities  ;  it  is, 
theiefore,  the  third  affinity,  superadded  to  the  other  two,  which 
in  this  view  actually  determines  the  decomposition  of  salt  by  sul- 
phuric acid. 

Such  speculations  as  these  have  not  been  altogether  fruitless 
in  the  development  of  chemistry,  and  to  some  minds  they  seem 
to  render  the  actual  phenomenon  more  intelligible;  the  term 
affinity  is  also  sometimes  convenient  in  expressing  the  varying 
intensity  with  which  one  element  grapples  and  holds  other  ele- 
ments, or  groups  of  elements ;  the  student  must  not  fail  to  dis- 
tinguish, however,  between  the  matters  of  fact  and  the  matters 
of  speculation,  in  whatever  stands  written  in  chemical  literature 
touching  affinities  and  their  play.  The  best  use  of  the  ill-chosen 
term  affinity  is  as  a  synonyme  for  chemical  force.  Phrases  in 
which  the  term  is  used  in  this  sense  may  contain  simple  state- 
ments of  fact ;  but  very  frequently,  especially  when  the  word 
''elective''  is  coupled  with  it,  the  term  is  used  in  connexion 
with  unprofitable  hypotheses.  What  we  actually  know  of  the  re- 
action between  salt  and  sulphuric  acid  is  comprehended  in  the 
statement  that  the  hydrogen  of  the  acid  and  the  sodium  of  the 
salt  change  places  in  the  definite  proportions  by  weight  which  are 
expressed  in  the  atomic  weights  of  the  two  elements. 

Commercial  chlorhydric  acid  is  not  pure ;  its  commonest  im- 
purities are  sulphuric  acid  which  gets  mechanically  mixed  with 
the  acid,  iron  derived  from  the  iron  vessels,  arsenic  supplied  by 
the  impure  sulphuric  acid  employed,  the  salts  contained  in  the 
water  which  dissolved  the  gas,  sulphurous  acid,  and,  not  unfr«- 
quently,  free  chlorine. 

Exp,  49. — Melt  a  handful  of  coarse  common  salt  in  a  Hessian  cru- 
cible in  a  coal  fire,  and  pour  out  the  liquid  salt  upon  a  brick  or  stone 
floor.  Weigh  out  30  grms.  of  the  fused  salt  when  it  has  become  cold, 
and  place  it  in  a  flask  of  a  litre  capacity,  provided  with  a  delivery- 
tube  which  can  be  conveniently  connected  by  a  caoutchouc  connector 
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with  a  series  of  small  Woulfe-bottles,  such  as  is  represented  in  Fig.  34. 
Pour  50  grammes  of  strong  sulphuric  acid  upon  the  salt,  and  imme- 

Fig.  34 


diately  cork  the  flask,  place  it  upon  a  sand-bath  on  the  iron-stand, 
and  connect  the  delivery-tube  with  the  Woulfe-bottles.  The  tubes 
by  which  the  gas  enters  the  bottles  should  barely  dip  beneath  the 
water  contained  in  them,  inasmuch  as  the  solution  of  chlorhydric  acid 
is  heavier  than  water ;  the  bottles  should  not  be  more  than  half  full, 
for  the  water  becomes  hot  and  increases  considerably  in  bulk.  As  hot 
water  holds  less  gas  in  solution  than  cold  water,  it  is  not  amiss  to 
place  each  three-necked  bottle  in  a  vessel  of  cold  water.  The  first 
Woulfe-bottle  should  contain  but  a  small  quantity  of  water,  and  the 
tube  coming  from  the  flask  should  not  dip  into  this  water.  The  con- 
tents of  the  flask  must  be  very  gradually  and  moderately  heated,  else 
a  violent  frothing  is  liable  to  occur,  which  would  spoil  the  experiment. 
The  process  is  like  that  of  making  ammonia-water,  except  that  the 
delivery-tube  passes  to  the  bottom  of  each  Woulfe-bottle  in  making 
ammonia- water,  because  the  solution  of  ammonia-gas  is  lighter  than 
water,  instead  of  heavier  as  is  the  case  with  the  solution  of  chlorhy- 
dric acid  gas.  As  with  the  ammonia  process,  the  solution  will  be 
purer  in  the  second  bottle  than  in  the  first,  in  the  third  than  in  the 
second,  and  so  forth.  Reserve  the  contents  of  the  first  bottle  to  make 
chlorine  firom  (Exp.  51).  The  pure  acid  should  be  preserved  for  use 
in  experiments  which  cannot  be  performed  except  with  an  acid  purer 
than  the  commercial  article. 

103.  The  uses  of  chlorhydric  acid  are  very  numerous.  It  is 
employed  in  making  chlorine,  chlorate  of  potassium,  and  chloride 
of  lime  (bleaching-powder),  in  preparing  chloride  of  ammonium 
and  chloride  of  tin,  in  the  manufacture  of  gelatine,  for  dissolving 
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metals  (either  by  itself  or  mixed  with  nitric  add) ;  it  is  one  of  the 
most  useful  reagents  in  the  chemical  laboratory. 

Chlorhydric  acid  dissolves  most  metallic  oxides,  and  appears  to 
combine  with  them ;  but  on  evaporating  such  a  solution  a  com- 
pound is  obtained  which  contains  neither  hydrogen  nor  oxygen, 
but  only  chlorine  and  the  metal.  When  caustic  soda,  for  example, 
combines  with  chlorhydric  acid,  chloride  of  sodium  and  water  are 
the  products,  as  exhibited  by  the  equation 

NaHO  +  Ha  =  Naa  +  H,0. 

When  the  black  oxide  of  copper  is  dissolved  in  chlorhydric  acid, 
the  green  liquid  produced  is  an  aqueous  solution  of  chloride  of 
copper; 

CuO  +  2HC1  =  CuCl,  +  H^O. 

But  though  the  metal  may  exist  in  solution  in  the  form  of  chlo- 
ride, it  IB  quite  possible  to  precipitate  it  as  oxide,  if  it  have  an 
insoluble  oxide,  by  adding  to  the  solution  of  the  chloride  a  soluble 
oxide  of  another  metal  capable  of  displacing  the  first.  Thus,  if 
to  a  boiling  solution  of  chloride  of  copper  a  hot  solution  of  caustic 
soda  be  added,  the  sodium  and  the  copper  change  places,  and  the 
insoluble  black  oxide  of  copper  is  precipitated. 

CuCa,  +  2NaH0  =  2NaCl  +  H,0  -j-  CuO. 

Chlorhydric  acid  is,  in  fact,  the  chloride  of  hydrogen,  strictly 
analogous  in  composition  to  the  chloride  of  a  metal  like  sodium, 
and  it  takes  part  in  double  decompositions  like  any  other  chloride. 
104.  Aqua  Begia  {Eoyal  Water). — This  name  was  given  by 
the  alchemists  to  a  mixture  of  chlorhydric  and  nitric  acids,  be- 
cause of  its  power  to  dissolve  gold,  the  "  king  of  metaJs." 

Exp.  60. — ^Place  two  square  centimetres  of  genuine  gold-leaf  at  the 
bottom  of  a  test- tube,  and  pour  upon  the  gold  six  or  eight  drops  of 
strong  chlorhydric  acid ;  put  a  similar  piece  of  gold-leaf  in  a  second 
test-tube,  and  pour  upon  it  two  or  three  drops  of  nitric  acid ;  neither 
acid  attacks  the  gold,  which  remains  undissolved.  If  the  contents  of 
the  two  test-tubes  be  mixed  together  in  either  tube,  the  gold-leaf  will 
almost  immediately  dissolve. 

Platinum,  which  like  gold  resists  the  action  of  both  chlorhydric 
and  nitric  acids  singly  applied,  yields  at  once  to  the  mixture  of 
the  two  acids.     Both  these  precious  metals  are  converted  by  aqua 
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regia  into  chlorides  soluble  in  water.  Strong  chlorhydric  acid  is 
oxidized  by  strong  nitric  acid ;  chlorine,  water,  oxides  of  nitrogen, 
and  unstable  compounds  containing  chlorine,  oxygen,  and  nitro- 
gen, are  the  products.  The  decomposition  is  complex,  but  may  be 
roughly  represented  by  the  equation 

HCl  +  HNO3  =  CI  -h  H3O  +  NO,. 

The  presence  of  nascent  (§  88)  chlorine  explains  the  energetic 
conversion  of  metals  into  chlorides  by  aqua  regia;  and  the  strong 
oxidizing  effect  of  the  liquid  is  further  explained  by  the  presence 
of  the  unstable  oxygen  compounds  which  result  from  the  reaction. 
Aqua  regia  has  indeed  a  veiy  strong  oxidizing  power ;  it  can 
change  sulphur  into  sulphuric  acid,  arsenic  into  arsenic  acid,  and 
effect  many  other  similar  oxidations. 

This  powerful  solvent  is  made  by  simply  mixing  the  two  acids, 
though  in  various  proportions,  according  to  the  use  to  be  made  of 
it ;  the  commonest  mixture  is  composed  of  one  part  of  nitric  acid 
and  three  parts  of  chlorhydric  acid. 


CHAPTER    Vni. 

CHLOBINE. 

105.  Chlorine  can  readily  be  prepared  from  chlorhydric  acid 
by  removing  the  hydrogen  of  that  acid  by  chemical  means. 

Exp.  51. — ^In  a  flask  of  about  600  c.  c.  capacity  furnished  with  a 
suitable  deliveiy-tube,  place  8  or  10  grms.  of  coarsely  powdered  black 
oxide  of  manganese ;  pour  upon  it  20  or  dO  grms.  of  common  muriatic 
acid,  and  gentiy  heat  the  mixture.  Chlorine  will  soon  be  disengaged, 
and  may  be  recognized  by  its  peculiar  color.  Being  very  heavy  the 
gas  may  best  be  collected  by  displacement  in  dry  bottles,  placed  in  the 
open  air,  or  in  a  case  or  box  provided  with  an  eiiicient  draft  It  may 
also  be  collected  over  warm  water  or  brine  in  the  water-pan.  It  can- 
not be  well  collected  over  water  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  since  it 
is  rather  easily  soluble  therein — ^though  the  difficulty  may  be  obviated 
in  part  by  evolving  the  gas  rapidly,  or  by  passing  the  delivery-tube 
to  the  top  of  the  bottle  in  which  the  gas  is  collected.    It  must  not  be 
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left  fltanding  over  water,  since  it  would  soon  be  entirely  absorbed. 
In  experimenting  with  chlorine,  care  must  always  be  taken  not  to 
inhale  it 

The  reaction  which  occnxs  in  this  experiment  may  be  thus 
formulated : — 

MnO,  +  4HCa  =  2H,0  -f  MnCl,  +  2C1. 

Black  oxide  of  manganese  is  a  substance  rich  in  oxygen,  which, 
under  certain  conditions,  it  readily  yields  up  to  other  elements. 
In  the  case  before  us,  the  oxygen  of  the  oxide  of  manganese  unites 
with  the  hydrogen  of  the  chlorhydric  acid  to  form  water.  The 
chlorine  of  the  chlorhydric  acid  unites  in  part  with  the  manga- 
nese, and  is  in  part  left  free. 

In  place  of  the  black  oxide  of  manganese  in  this  experiment, 
several  other  substances  which  readily  give  up  oxygen  may  be 
employed ;  and  instead  of  the  free  chlorhydric  add  of  the  fore- 
going experiment,  the  mixture  of  common  salt  and  sulphuric 
acid,  which  generates  chlorhydric  acid  (£xp.  49),  is  often  used. 
The  latter  method  has  the  advantage  of  eliminating  the  whole  of 
the  chlorine  from  the  chlorine  compound  used,  whereas,  in  the 
decomposition  of  the  oxide  of  manganese  by  chlorhydric  acid  alone, 
half  the  chlorine  remains  combined  with  the  manganese.  More- 
over, when  present  in  excess,  the  sulphuric  acid  has  the  effect  of 
drying  the  chlorine.  The  reaction  may  be  expressed  as  follows : — 

2NaCl  -h  2H,S0,  -h  MnO,  ^  Na,80,  -h  MnSO,  -j-  2H,0  +  2C1. 

Another  method,  which  has  been  carried  out  in  practice  upon  the 
large  scale,  is  to  heat  a  mixture  of  common  salt  and  nitrate  of  so- 
dium with  an  excess  of  sulphuric  add.  Chlorhydric  and  nitric 
acids  are  evolved,  and,  reacting  upon  one  another,  generate  chlo- 
rine, hyponitric  acid,  and  water : — 

Ha  -h  HNO,  =  CI  +  NO,  +  H,0. 
The  hyponitric  acid  is  absorbed  by  sulphuric  acid,  and  subse- 
quently employed  in  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid,  while  the 
chlorine  is  collected  apart  and  employed  in  such  manner  as  may 
be  desired. 

106.  Chlorine  is  an  abundant  element,  and  very  widely  distri- 
buted in  nature.  It  exists  chiefly  in  combination  with  sodium  as 
a  chloride  of  sodium,  which  is  called  rook-salt  or  sea-salt,  accord- 
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ingly  as  it  is  found  in  beds  in  the  earth,  or  dissolved  in  the  water  of 
the  ocean.  Since  the  atomic  weight  of  chlorine  is  35-5  (§  99), 
and  that  of  the  metal  sodium  is  23,  each  molecule,  each  gramme,  or 
each  kilogramme  of  chloride  of  sodium  contains  ^,  or  60*684  per 
cent,  of  chlorine.  Accordin^y  in  a  gramme  of  chloride  of  sodium 
there  exists  something  more  than  0*6  grm.  of  chlorine;  and  a 
kilogramme  of  common  salt  should  yield  606*84  grms  of  chlorine. 
Every  litre  of  sea- water  will  yidd  about  five  litres  of  chlorine  gas. 
Besides  chloride  of  sodium,  sea-water  contains  small  quantities  of 
the  chlorides  of  several  other  metals ;  there  are  numerous  mine- 
rals, also,  which  contain  chlorine. 

107.  At  the  ordinary  temperature  chlorine  is  a  gas  of  yellowish- 
green  color,  2'5  times  as  heavy  as  atmospheric  air.  Its  specific 
gravity  and  atomic  weight  are  35*5.  It  is  excessively  irritating 
and  Bufifocating,  even  when  inhaled  in  exceedingly  small  quan- 
tities. Any  attempt  to  breathe  the  undiluted  gas  would  un- 
doubtedly be  fatal.  Under  a  pressure  of  4  atmospheres  at  15°  it 
is  condensed  to  a  yellow  mobile  liquid,  having  a  sp.  gr.  of  1-33 ; 
this  liquid  has  never  yet  been  solidified.  It  is  soluble  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  in  water  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  1  volume 
of  it  being  dissolved  by  half  a  volume  of  water  at  15**.  This  so- 
lution, which  exhibits  the  color,  odor,  and  general  chemical  pro- 
perties of  the  gas,  is  called  chlorine- water:  At  low  temperatures, 
water  dissolves  a  still  greater  proportion  of  chlorine ;  and  at  0°  a 
definite  hydrate  of  chlorine,  Ci,5'RJ[),  crystallizes  out. 

JExp,  52. — ^FiU  with  water  the  body  of  a  retort  of  the  capacity  of 
500  c.  c,  and  without  tubulature.    In- 
vert  the  retort  and  set  it  upon  a  ring,  or  ,  ^' 

upon  a  bed  of  sand,  with  the  neck 
pointed  upwards  in  such  manner  that 
no  air  shall  enter  the  body.  From  a 
flask  in  which  chlorine  is  being  gene- 
rated pass  a  long  delivery-tube  down 
the  neck  of  the  retort  to  the  water,  so 
that  the  chlorine  may  8lowly%ubble 
through  the  water.  The  absorption  of 
the  gas  may  be  promoted  by  gently  shaking  the  retort  from  time  to 
time.  As  soon  as  the  water  becomes  saturated  with  chlorine,  so  much 
gas  will  collect  in  the  retort  that  the  liquid  will  be  pressed  out  of  the 
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length  of  time  without  change;  in  diffused  daylight  they  usually 
unite  only  slowly  and  gradually;  but  in  direct  sunlight  the  union 
is  so  instantaneous  as  to  be  attended  with  explosion. 

]09.  Chlorine  combines  also  very  readily  with  many  of  the 
metals,  the  combination  being  in  several  instances  attended  with 
evolution  of  light. 

Erp,  64. — ^Fill  a  bottle  of  at  least  half  a  litre  capacity  with  dry 
chlorine  gas,  by  displacement ;  the  gas  should  be  dried  by  passing  it 
through  a  tube  filled  with  chloride  of  calcium,  as  described  in  the  Ap- 
pendixy  §  16.  Gradually  sift  a  gramme  or  two  of  very  finely  powdered 
metallic  antimony  into  the  bottle.  The  metal  wiU  instantly  take  fire 
and  fall  in  a  glowing  state  to  the  bottom  of  the  bottle.  This  fire 
attends  the  formation  of  a  compound  of  chlorine  and  antimony,  a  por- 
tion of  which  will  be  seen  pervading  the  bottle  as  a  white  smoke. 

This  experiment,  and  indeed  all  experiments  with  chlorine,  should 
be  performed  only  in  places  where  there  is  a  current  of  air  sufficiently 
powerful  to  carry  away  from  the  operator  the  volatile  products  of  the 
reaction,  together  with  any  chlorine  which  may  escape  from  the  bottle. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  union  of  sulphur  with  copper  (Exp.  1), 
80  here  it  will  be  seed  that  burning,  as  commonly  understood,  is 
in  no  wise  peculiar  to  the  union  of  oxygen  with  the  other  ele- 
ments. In  the  act  of  chemical  combination  heat  ib  always  evolved, 
and,  of  course,  light  as  well,  if  particles  of  solid  matter  be  present 
and  become  hot  enough  to  be  luminous. 

Since  oxygen  is  very  abundant,  we  are  more  accustomed  to 
witness  exhibitions  of  its  chemical  action  than  those  of  any  other 
element :  but  we  must  not  therefore  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
among  the  elements  there  are  several  which  possess  chemical 
power  as  great  when  brought  into  play,  though  not  as  frequently 
exhibited  as  that  of  oxygen. 

JEay.  56. — ^Into  a  small  dry  bottle  throw  loosely  several  leaves  of  the 
so-called  Dutch-metal  (an  imitation  gold-leaf  made  from  an  alloy  of 
the  metals  copper  and  zinc),  and  invert  over  it  a  bottle  of  dry  chlorine. 
As  the  heavy  gas  falls  into  the  lower  bottle,  the  chlorine  attacks  the 
metal,  which  becomes  red-hot  for  a  moment,  shrivels  up,  and  is  con- 
verted into  a  mixture  of  chloride  of  copper  and  chloride  of  zinc.  Both 
these  compounds  are  readily  soluble,  the  chloride  of  copper  impart- 
ing to  the  water  a  peculiar  green  tinge.  The  term  ehhride  is  used  to 
denote  the  combination  of  chlorine  with  another  element,  just  as  the 
term  oxide  denotes  a  compound  of  oxygen. 
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110.  A  burning  jet  of  hydrogen,  on  being  introduced  into  a 
jar  of  chlorine,  will  continue  to  bum  with  a  peculiar  green  light, 
the  two  gases  uniting  to  form  chlorhydric  add. 

Exp.  66. — ^From  a  gas-holder  containing  hydrogen,  cany  a  glass 
tube,  No.  6,  outwards  horizontally  a  few  centimetres,  then  downwards 
to  reach  the  bottom  of  a  wide-mouthed  litre  bottle  filled  with  dry 
chlorine;  bend  the  end  of  the  tube,  previously  drawn  to  a  point, 
sharply  upward,  so  that  the  jet  of  hydrogen  may  stream  upwards 
through  the  chlorine.  Light  the  hydrogen  jet,  and  insert  it  into  the 
bottle  of  chlorine. 

By  reversing  the  experiment,  chlorine  may  just  as  well  be 
burned  in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen. 

JBxp.  67. — In  a  small  flask  of  75  or  100  c.  c.  capacity,  provided  with 
a  small  chloride-of-caldum  tube  prolonged  into  an  upright  delivery- 
tube  which  is  drawn  out  to*  a  fine  point  at  the  top,  generate  a  tree 
supply  of  chlorine.  Inflame  a  jar  of  hydrogen,  held  mouth  down- 
wards, and  press  it  slowly  down  upon  the  chlorine  flask  so  that  the 
orifice  from  which  the  chlorine  is  issuing  may  be  at  the  centre  of  the 
hydrogen  bottle,  in  the  midst  of  the  gas.  In  passing  through  the 
burning  hydrogen  at  the  bottom  of  the  jar,  the  chlorine  will  be  heated 
to  the  temperature  necessary  for  its  own  inflammation,  and  it  will  con- 
tinue to  bum  in  the  hydrogen  in  the  same  way  that  oxygen  bums  in 
hydrogen  under  similar  circumstances. 

111.  The  heat  evolved  during  the  combustion  of  hydrogen  in 
chlorine  is  less  intense  than  that  produced  by  its  union  with 
oxygen.  When  one  gramme  of  hydrogen  is  burned  to  chlor- 
hydric acid,  there  are  disengaged  23783  units  of  heat,  while 
34462  units  of  heat  are  evolved  when  it  bums  to  water. 

112.  As  has  been  seen,  chlorine  is  both  combustible  and  a 
supporter  of  combustion  so  far  as  hydrogen  is  concerned,  and  it 
exhibits  a  strong  aiflnity  for  many  of  the  metals ;  but  it  does 
not  unite  directly  with  either  oxygen  or  carbon. 

Erp.  58. — ^If  a  burning  taper,  or  a  bit  of  flaming  wood  or  paper,  be 
thrust  into  a  bottle  of  chlorine  gas,  the  flame  will  become  murky,  and 
after  struggling  for  a  moment  will  go  out.  Much  smoke  is  at  the  same 
time  given  oflf. 

Exp.  60. — A  bit  of  paper,  attached  to  a  wire,  dipped  in  hot  oil  of 
turpentine  and  then  quickly  plunged  into  a  bottle  of  chlorine,  will 
usually  take  fire  spontaneously,  and  bum  with  evolution  of  dense  black 
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fumes.  On  account  of  the  yolatility  and  ready  inflammability  of  oil  of 
turpentine,  it  should  be  carefully  heated  upon  a  water-bath  (Appendix, 
§  17)  in  a  porcelain  dish.  If  by  any  chance  the  turpentine  take  Are  in 
the  dish,  it  can  be  instantly  extinguished  by  covering  the  dish. 

^Exp.  60. — Place  an  inverted  tall  bottle  fuU  of  water  upon  the  shelf 
of  the  water-pan  and  fill  it  two-thirds  full  of  chlorine ;  then  displace 
the  rest  of  the  water  with  ordinary  illuminating  gas.  Cover  the 
mouth  of  the  bottle  with  a  glass  plate,  and,  removing  it  from  the 
water-pan,  place  it  in  an  upright  position  upon  the  table.  Remove 
the  cover,  and  touch  a  lighted  match  to  the  gas;  fire  will  be*propa- 
gated  from  above  dowiyvards,  while  clouds  of  smoke  ai^  evolved. 
Hold  a  piece  of  moistened  blue  litmus  paper  in  the  smoke ;  it  will  be 
reddened  by  the  chlorhydric  acid  which  has  been  formed. 

The  wax,  wood,  paper,  turpentine,  and  gas  of  the  foregoing 
experiments,  and  indeed  most  of  the  substances  ordinarily  used 
as  combustibles,  contain  hydrogen  and  carbon.  The  hydrogen  of 
these  things  will  bum  in  chlorine,  will  unite  chemically  with  the 
chlorine  to  form  chlorhydric  acid;  but  the  carbon  will  not  thus 
unite  with  chlorine.  Hence  it  is  that,  in  the  experiments  in 
question,  the  combustion  is  at  the  expense  of  the  hydrogen ;  the 
hydrogen  of  the  candle,  turpentine,  and  so  forth  alone  unites  with 
chlorine,  while  the  carbon  is  set  free  as  lampblack  or  smoke. 

113.  Chlorine  can  even  decompose  water  under  certain  condi- 
tions, taking  away  its  hydrogen,  while  the  oxygen  is  left  free. 
This  occurs,  for  example,  when  a  mixture  of  chlorine  and  aqueous 
vapor  is  passed  through  a  red-hot  glass  or  porcelain  tube  filled 
with  fi'agments  of  the  same  material.  So,  too,  when  an  aqueous 
solution  of  chlorine  is  exposed  to  light,  the  water  is  gradually 
decomposed,  as  has  been  stated  in  §  107,  oxygen  being  set  free, 
and  chlorhydric  acid  formed. 

2a  +  H,0  =  2HC1  +  0. 
JExp,  61. — Fill  a  narrow-mouthed  bottle,  of 
the  capacity  of  at  least  half  a  litre,  with  water 
which  has  Been  saturated  with  chlorine  at  a 
comparatively  low  temperature — such  as  is 
readily  obtained  by  immersing  the  receiver  in 
ice-water  during  the  absorption  of  the  gas. 
By  means  of  a  perforated  cork,  or  better,  a 
caoutchouc  stopper,  fit  tightly  to  the  bottle  a 
glass  tube.  No.  6,  bent  twice  at  right  angles. 
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one  branch  of  which  shall  be  long  enough  to  reach  to  the  bottom  of 
the  bottle^  while  the  other  arm,  made  much  shorter  than  the  first, 
dips  into  an  open  beaker  glass  half  full  of  water. 

Place  the  apparatus  in  such  a  position  that  it  shall  be  exposed  to  as 
much  direct  sunlight  as  possible.  After  a  time  oxygen  gas  will  begin 
to  collect  at  the  top  of  the  bottle,  and  in  the  course  of  several  hours, 
or  days,  so  much  will  have  collected  that  it  can  be  tested  by  removing 
the  cork  from  the  bottle  and  thrusting  in  a  glowing  splinter.  The 
liquid  displaced  by  the  oxygen  flows  over,  through  the  tube,  into  the 
beaker  glass.  The  chlorhydric  acid  of  course  remains  dissolved  in  the 
water  of  the  bottle. 

114.  The  applications  of  chlorine  in  the  arts  depend  upon  that 
readiness  to  combine  with  hydrogen  which  has  just  been  exem- 
plified. By  virtue  of  this  aflinity  for  hydrogen,  chlorine  acts 
indirectly  as  a  powerful  oxidizing  agent.  It  acts  as  a  purveyor 
of  nascent  oxygen,  and  is  hence  a  much  more  efficient  agent  than 
free  oxygen,  such  ajs  exists  in  the  air.  Its  chief  uses  are  for 
bleaching  cotton  goods,  paper  stock,  and  so  forth,  and  for  destroy- 
ing foul  and  unhealthy  emanations. 

JSxp.  62. — Pour  into  a  test-glass  a  quantity  of  chlorine-water 
(Exp.  52),  drop  into  it  a  small  quantity  of  a  solution  of  indigo,  and 
stir  the  mixture  with  a  glass  rod.  The  blue  color  of  the  indigo  will 
be  immediately  destroyed. 

lu  the  same  way  the  color  of  litmus,  cochineal,  aniline-purple, 
or  of  flowers,  calico,  and  the  like,  can  be  readily  destroyed  by 
immersion  in  chlorine- water  or  in  moist  chlorine  gas.  The  pre- 
sence of  water  is  essential ;  perfectly  dry  chlorine  will  not  bleach. 
JSxp.  63. — Fill  a  glass  tube.  No.  1,  about  20  cm.  long,  with  scraps 
of  coloured  calico  and  bits  of  paper  which  have  been  written  upon  with 
ink.  Take  care  that  the  tube  and  its  contents  are  perfectly  diy,  and 
that  the  tube  is  closed  at  either  end  with  a  cork,  through  which  passes 
a  short  piece  of  tubing,  No.  6.  Place  the  tube  in  a  vertical  position, 
and  pass  into  it,  from  below,  chlorine  gas  which  has  been  thoroughly 
dried  by  means  of  chloride  of  calcium  (Appendix,  §  16).  The  color- 
ing-matters will  not  be  destroyed  so  long  as  they  remain  dry ;  but  if, 
after  the  dry  chlorine  has  been  allowed  to  act  for  a  few  minutes,  a  little 
water  be  poured  in  at  the  top  of  the  tube,  so  that  its  contents  may  be 
wetted,  they  will  be  bleached  at  once. 

115.  Those  coloring-matters  which  are  of  vegetable  or  animal 
origin  are  for  the  most  part  complex  compounds  of  carbon,  hy- 
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diogen,  nitrogen,  and  oxygen.  When  moist  chlorine  is  brought 
into  contact  with  them,  a  somewhat  complicated  reaction  occurs  ; 
a  portion  of  their  hydrogen  is  no  doubt  taken  out  by  the  chlorine, 
but  at  the  same  time  some  of  the  water  which  is  present  ia  decom- 
posed, and  its  oxygen  assists  the  disorganization  of  the  compound 
which  is  to  be  destroyed. 

Of  the  hydrogenized  or  carburetted  oompounds  exposed  to  the 
action  of  the  nascent  oxygen  in  the  foregoing  experiment,  those 
which  are  most  complex,  and  of  which  the  elements  are  held 
together  least  firmly,  will  of  course  be  acted  upon,  burned  up, 
and  destroyed.  As  a  rule,  the  coloring-matters  are  far  more 
easily  oxidized  than  the  cotton  cloth ;  hence  they  can  readily  be 
removed  by  the  action  of  chlorine,  without  injury  to  the  doth. 
But  if  the  action  of  the  chlorine  were  to  be  continued  after  the 
coloring-matter  had  been  destroyed,  the  doth  itself  would  gra- 
dually be  burned  up. 

In  actual  practice,  where  the  duration  of  the  exposure  of  the 
cloth  to  the  chlorine  is  carefolly  regulated,  and  the  portions  of 
bleaching  liquor  which  at  first  remain  adhering  to  the  cloth  are 
completely  removed  by  washing  and  by  chemical  treatment,  the 
process  is  perfectly  safe  and  trustworthy  as  regards  cotton  or 
even  linen ;  but  the  animal  fibres,  such  as  wool  and  silk,  are  of 
more  complex  composition  than  cotton  and  linen;  they  cannot 
be  bleached  by  chlorine,  since  this  gas  would  attack  and  dis- 
organize them. 

116.  In  destroying  noxious  effluvia,  chlorine  either  acts  upon 
them  as  upon  coloring-matters,  or  it  simply  takes  away  hydrogen, 
as  in  the  case  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  hereafter  to  be  studied. 
Putrid  animal  matter  may  be  rendered  comparatively  odorless,  by 
sprinkling  it  copioudy  with  chlorine-water ;  hence  a  solution  of 
chlorine  finds  some  application  in  inquests  and  judicial  investi- 
gations. 

The  energy  with  which  chlorine  seizes  upon  hydrogen  may  be 
further  illustrated  by  causing  chlorine  to  act  upon  ammonia-water. 

Erp,  64. — ^Into  a  glass  tube,  No.  1,  about  a  metre  long,  pour  enough 
chlorine-water  to  fill  it  nine-tenths  full,  and  then  ammonia-water 
enough  to  fill  the  remaining  space.  Close  the  tube  with  the  thumb, 
invert  it  and  place  it  in  an  upright  position  upon  the  water-pan.    The 
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ammonia-water,  being  specifically  lighter  than  the  solution  of  chlo- 
rine^  will  flow  upwards  and  become  mixed  with  the  latter;  a  reaction 
will  immediately  ensue ;  some  of  the  chlorine  will  unite  with  the  hy- 
drogen of  a  portion  of  the  ammonia,  to  form  chlorhydric  acid,  and 
nitrogen  will  be  set  free.  Numberless  little  bubbles  of  this  gas  will 
escape  from  the  liquor  and  collect  at  the  top  of  the  tube,  and  may  be 
subsequently  tested  with  a  burning  match.  The  chlorhydric  acid 
formed  unites  with  the  remainder  of  the  ammonia  to  form  chloride 
of  anmionium : — 

4NH,  +  3C1  =  N  +  3NH,C1. 

By  modifying  the  apparatus  employed  in  the  foregoing  experiment, 
so  that  a  current  of  chlorine  can  be  passed  into  a  vessel  containing 
ammonia- water,  the  evolution  of  nitrogen  can  readily  be  made  con- 
tinuous, and  laige  quantities  of  the  gas  may  be  collected.  It  would 
be  an  excellent  and  easy  method  of  preparing  nitrogen  for  use  in  the 
laboratory,  were  it  not  that  care  must  be  taken  that  the  ammonia 
shall  always  be  present  in  considerable  excess.  If  this  precaution 
were  neglected,  there  might  be  formed,  by  the  action  of  the  chlorine 
upon  the  chloride  of  anunonium,  a  very  dangerous  compound  called 
chloride  of  nitrogen.  As  prepared  by  this  method,  the  nitrogen  is 
always  contaminated  with  a  certain  amount  of  oxygen. 

In  the  foregoing  experiment,  the  chloride  of  ammonium  which 
is  produced  remains  dissolved  in  the  water.  It  may  be  recovered 
by  evaporating  the  water,  or  a  new  portion  of  it  may  be  prepared 
by  mixing  chlorhydric  acid  with  ammonia. 

Exp,  65. — Fill  one  half-litre  -bottle  with  diy  ammonia-gas,  and 
another  with  dry  chlorhydric  acid  gas.  Invert  the  latter,  and  place  it 
over  the  former,  so  that  the  mouth  of  the  upper  bottle  shall  rest  upon 
that  of  the  lower.  The  gases  will  immediately  unite  to  form  solid  chlo- 
ride of  anmionium,  a  dense  white  cloud  of  which  will  fill  the  bottles : — 

NH3  +  HCl  =  NH,a. 
One  volume  of  ammonia  unites  with  one  volume  of  chlorh3rdric  acid, 
and  the  gases  are  completely  condensed  to  a  white  solid. 

117.  Chloride  of  nitrogen,  the  dangerous  compound  of  chlorine 
and  nitrogen  which  has  been  alluded  to  above,  is  formed  when 
chlorine  is  brought  into  contact  with  a  weak  solution  of  chloride 
or  nitrate  of  ammonium  at  the  temperature  of  15^  or  20°.  As  the 
chlorine  is  gradually  absorbed,  yellow  oily  drops  of  chloride  of 
nitrogen  form  upon  the  surface  of  the  liquid,  and  soon  fall  to  the 
bottom : — 

NH.ci  +  ea  =  4Ha  +  no,. 
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Chloride  of  nitrogen  Ib  a  volatile  yellow  oil,  of  peculiar,  pene- 
trating odor ;  it  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  does  not  congeal  when 
exposed  to  cold.  Its  specific  gravity  is  1*653.  It  decomposes 
very  easily.  Upon  being  heated  to  nearly  100°,  or  touched  with 
any  fat  or  oil,  with  turpentine,  or  with  various  other  substances, 
it  explodes  with  extreme  violence ;  indeed  it  ofken  explodes 
spontaneously,  without  any  apparent  cause.  A  single  drop  of  it, 
exploded  upon  a  glass  or  porcelain  dish,  shatters  the  vessel  to 
atoms.  The  preparation  and  handling  of  this  body  require  the 
greatest  caution ;  it  should  never  be  prepared  by  the  novice  in 
chemistry. 

118.  We  have  heretofore  adduced  experimental  proof  of  e^ery 
proposition  and  statement  so  far  as  was  possible  at  such  a  stage 
of  the  student's  progress.  The  chemical  properties  of  the  four 
elements,  oxygen,  nitrogen,  hydrogen,  and  chlorine,  have  been 
exhibited  by  experiment,  the  composition  of  many  of  their  most 
important  compounds  has  been  demonstrated  by  analysis  or  by 
synthesis,  or  by  both  these  methods,  and  the  chemical  properties 
of  these  compounds  have  been  illustrated  by  actual  experiment. 
Several  objects  have  been  thus  attained: — first,  experimental 
methods  of  research  have  been  illustrated  by  tangible  examples ; 
secondly,  the  foundation,  scope,  and  application  of  important 
laws  of  chemical  combination  have  been  explained ;  thirdly,  four 
leading  elements  have  been  minutely  studied — ^hydrogen  (the 
standard  atom  and  the  unity  of  specific  gravity  for  gases), 
oxygen,  nitrogen,  and  chlorine  (three  widely  diflEused  elements, 
each  of  which  is  the  first  member  and  prototype  of  an  important 
gronp  of  elements,  many  of  whose  properties  we  shall  hereafter 
find  we  have  already  become  acquainted  with  in  studying  the 
prototypes);  fourthly,  three  compounds  of  these  elements  have 
been  carefully  studied — chlorhydric  acid,  water,  and  ammonia 
— compounds  which  are  not  only  interesting  in  themselves,  but 
of  great  significance  as  types,  or  models,  of  three  large  groups  of 
compounds  whose  properties  we  have  really  been  studying  while 
we  studied  their  types. 

From  this  point  forward  the  student  will  be  asked  to  accept 
on  trust  many  facts,  drawn  from  the  accumulated  stores  of  the 
science  and  resting  on  satisfactory  evidence,  the  full  exposition 
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of  which  would  be  both  tedious  and  inappropriate.  The  subject- 
matter  of  chemistry  is  so  vast  and  various  that  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  select  from  the  great  mass  of  material  only  the  most 
valuable  portions,  and  to  dwell  only  on  those  elements  and  com- 
pounds which  are  of  practical  importance  in  the  useful  arts,  or 
which  are  of  interest  in  connexion  with  instructive  theories  or 
recognized  laws  of  the  science. 

119.  Compounds  of  Chlorine  and  Oxygen, — Free  chlorine  does 
ot  combine  directly  with  free  oxygen.  But  by  resorting  to 
indirect  methods  several  compounds  of  the  two  elements  can  be 
obtained.  As  many  as  five  different  oxides  of  chlorine,  enume- 
rated below,  have  been  described,  though  as  yet  some  of  them 
are  known  only  in  combination  with  water  or  other  substances, 
and  not  in  the  free  condition : — 


Names. 


Composition. 


FOBMUL^. 


BjrToltune. 


CUoftne.  Oxygen. 
Hypochlorous  acid .  2  vo1b.+1  vol. 

Chlorous  acid 2  vols. +3  vols. 

Hypoohloric  acid .. .  1  vol.  -t-2  vols. 

Chloric  acid 2  vols,  -j-  5  vols. 

Perchloric  acid 2  vols.  -f7  vols. 


By  weight. 


Chioriae. 
35-5x2=71 
35-5x2=71 
35-5 

35-5x2=71 
35-5x2=71 


OxTgen. 
16 
16x3=  48 
16x2=  32 
16x5=  80 
16x7=112 


ci,o 
ci,o, 

CIO, 
CLO, 

CIA 


120.  Hypochlorous  Add  (Cl^O). — ^If  a  small  quantity  of  slaked 
lime  (hydrate  of  calcium)  be  thrown  into  a  bottle  of  chlorine  gas, 
and  the  mixture  be  then  left  to  itself  during  several  hours,  the 
chlorine  will  be  completely  absorbed,  and  there  will  be  formed 
two  compounds,  one  of  which  will  be  found  to  be  hypochlorite 
of  calcium,  the  other  chloride  of  calcium.  The  reaction  may  be 
thus  formulated : — 

2(CaO,H30)  +  4C1  =  CaO,Cl,0  +  CaCl,  4-  2H,0. 
This  mixture  is  a  substance  much  used  in  the  arts  xmder  the 
technical  names  "  chloride  of  lime,"  and  "  bleaching-powder ; "  it 
will  be  again  referred  to  hereafter. 

121.  Hydrated  hypochlorous  acid  may  be  prepared  from 
"bleaching-powder;"  the  solution  has  a  yellowish  color,  an 
acrid  taste,  and  a  peculiar  sweet  odor.  When  concentrated  it 
decomposes  rapidly,  even  if  kept  upon  ice.    Dilute  solutions  are 
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more  stable,  but  tbey  decompose  slowly  upoB  being  boiled.  Hy- 
pochlorous  acid  is  a  powerfdl  oxidizing  and  bleacbing  agent. 
Its  solution  produces  at  once  effects  which  are  only  slowly  ob- 
tained when  cHlorine-water  is  employed. 

Anhydrous  hypochlorous  acid,  which  may  be  obtained  by  re« 
moving  the  water  from  the  aqueous  solution,  is  a  gas  of  pale 
yellow  color  and  offensive  odor,  somewhat  resembling  that  of 
chlorine.  It  decomposes  very  easily  into  2  volumes  of  chlorine 
and  1  volume  of  oxygen ;  even  the  warmth  of  the  hand  is  suf- 
ficient to  decompose  it ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  preserve  it  unchanged 
even  for  a  few  hours.  At  low  temperatures,  such  as  are  pro- 
duced by  a  mixture  of  ice  and  salt,  the  gas  condenses  to  a  dark 
orange-colored  liquid,  heavier  than  water  and  very  explosive. 

122.  Chlorous  Addy  Cl^Oj,  may  be  obtained  by  deoxidizing 
chloric  acid  by  means  of  nitrous  add.  When  in  the  anhydrous 
condition  it  is  a  gas  of  a  yeUowish-green  color,  liquefiable  by 
extreme  cold.  It  is  a  dangerous  compound  to  prepare,  since  at 
temperatures  above  57°  it  decomposes,  with  explosion,  into  chlo- 
rine and  oxygen.  It  is  readily  soluble  in  water,  and  the  solution 
possesses  strong  bleaching  and  oxidizing  properties.  It  is  a 
weaker  add  than  chloric  acid,  §  124,  but  resembles  it  in  many 
respects.  With  metallic  oxides  it  unites  to  form  compounds 
called  chlorites. 

123.  ffypocklorie  Acid,  ClO^. — ^This  very  explosive  compound 
may  be  prepared  by  gently  heating  a  mixture  of  chlorate  of 
potassium  and  concentrated  sulphuric  add.  The  gas  is  of  a 
bright  yellow  color  and  aromatic  odor.  Upon  being  exposed  to 
daylight  or  to  a  temperature  somewhat  below  the  boiling-point  of 
water,  it  decomposes  into  oxygen  and  chlorine,  the  decomposition 
being  usually  attended  with  explosion.  The  preparation  of  the 
gas  is  dangerous,  and  should  never  be  attempted  unless  upon  a 
very  small  scale.  At  the  temperature  of  a  mixture  of  ice  and 
salt,  the  gas  condenses  to  a  yellow,  highly  explosive  liquid. 

124.  Chloric  AHd,  Clfi^. — ^In  the  present  state  of  sdenoe  this 
is  the  most  important  of  the  compounds  of  oxygen  and  chlorine. 
It  is  not  known  in  the  free  state,  and  in  the  hydrated  condition 
has  never  been  obtained  with  less  thali  1  molecule  of  water, 
H,0,C1,0,. 
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When  a  current  of  chlorine  is  made  to  flow  into  a  cold  dilute  aqueous 
solution  of  caustic  potash,  a  mixture  of  hypochlorite  and  of  chloride  of 
potassium  is  produced : — 

2(KjO,H,0)  +  4C1  =  K,0,C1,0  +  2KC[  -f  2H,0,— 
the  reaction  being  analogous  to  that  between  lime  and  chlorine,  de- 
scribed in  $  120.  But  if  the  conditions  as  to  the  concentration  and 
temperature  of  the  solution  of  potash  be  changed — if,  instead  of  using 
a  dilute  solution,  chlorine  be  passed  into  a  moderately  strong  hot  solu- 
tion of  caustic  potash,  or  of  carbonate  of  potassium,  hypochlorous  acid 
will  no  longer  be  formed,  but  instead  of  it  chloric  acid.  The  reaction 
may  be  expressed  as  follows : — 

6(KaO,HjO)  +  12C1  =  KjO,Cl,0,  +  lOKCl  +  6H,0. 

Chloride  of  potassium  is  formed  as  before,  but  the  remainder  of  the 
chlorine  is  now  more  highly  oxidized.  Chlorate  of  potassium  is  less 
soluble  than  chloride  of  potassium ;  it  separates  in  flat  tabular  crystals 
after  the  liquid  has  been  concentrated  by  evaporation  and  cooled.  It 
is  the  substance  which  was  employed  for  making  oxygen  in  Exp.  7. 

Chloric  acid  could  be  prepared  directly  from  chlorate  of  potassium  by 
boiling  a  solution  of  this  substance  with  fluosilicic  acid.  An  almost 
insoluble  fluosilicate  of  potassium  would  be  formed,  and  chloric  add 
set  free.  But  an  easier  method  is  to  first  convert  the  chlorate  of  potas- 
sium into  chlorate  of  barium,  and  to  liberate  the  chloric  acid  from  this 
salt  by  means  of  sulphuric  acid,  with  which  barium  forms  a  remarkably 
insoluble  compoimd : — 

BaO,ClsOj  +  H,0,S03  =  BaO,SO,  +  Bfifilfiy 
The  solution  of  chloric  acid  is  separated  from  the  insoluble  sidphate 
of  barium  by  filtration,  and  concentrated  by  evaporation  over  sulphuric 
acid  in  the  exhausted  receiver  of  an  air-pump.  By  cautious  evapora- 
tion the  acid  may  be  brought  to  a  syrupy  consistence,  but  is  then 
rather  easily  decomposed,  especially  if  it  b«  heated  or  exposed  to  light. 
At  the  temperature  of  boiling  it  is  rapidly  converted  into  perchloric 
acid,  water,  chlorine,  and  oxygen.  It  is  a  strong  acid,  and  a  powerful 
oxidizing  and  bleaching  agent 

125.  Perchloric  Acid,  Cl^O^,  is  formed,  as  above  stated,  when 
an  aqueous  solution  of  chloric  acid  is  boiled ;  being  volatile  it  may 
be  distilled  off  and  collected.  A  compound  of  this  acid  and  po- 
tassium, perchlorate  of  potassium,  can  be  obtained  by  heating 
chlorate  of  potassium  to  a  certain  temperature.  Perchloric  add 
is  a  more  stable  compound  than  either  of  the  other  oxides  of 
chlorine.    The  dilute  aqueous  solution  may  be  concentrated  by 
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evaporation  over  fire,  even  at  high  temperatures.  The  hydrated 
acid  HjOjCljO^  is  a  colorless,  oily  liquid,  which  hoils  at  203°, 
and  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1*782.  It  is  a  powerful  oxidizing 
agent. 

The  student  will  do  well  to  compare  this  series  of  oxides  of 
chlorine  with  that  of  the  oxides  of  nitrogen,  and  to  note  the 
points  in  which  the  two  series  resemble  and  those  in  which  they 
differ  from  each  other. 


CHAPTER    IX. 

BBOMIVE. 

126.  Bromine  is  an  element  closely  alli^  to  chlorine.  It  is 
found  in  small  quantities  in  sea- water,  and  in  the  water  of  many 
saline  springs.  1  Htre  of  sea-water  contains  from  0*0143  to 
0*1005  grm.  of  it.  As  it  exists  in  nature  it  is  combined  with 
metals,  bromide  of  magnesium  being  the  compound  most  com- 
monly met  with.  Bromide  of  magnesium  is  a  constituent  of  the 
UDCiystallizable  residue,  called  bittern,  which  remains  after  the 
chloride  of  sodium  has  been  crystallized  out  from  the  natural 
brines ;  at  several  saline  springs  this  bittern  contains  so  large  a 
proportion  of  the  bromide  that  bromine  can  be  profitably  extracted 
from  it.     Most  of  the  bromine  of  commerce  is  thus  obtained. 

In  order  to  obtain  bromine  from  the  bittern,  the  latter  is  mixed  with 
black  oxide  of  manganese  and  chlorhydric  acid,  and  heated  in  a  retort 
Chlorine  is  of  course  evolved  from  these  materials  in  the  midst  of  the 
liquid ;  it  reacts  upon  the  bromide  of  magnesium  and  sets  free  bromine, 
wMch  distils  over  into  the  receiver  as  a  dark-red,  very  heavy  liquid : — 
MgBr,  +  201  =  MgCl,  -|-  2Br. 

An  the  metallic  bromides  are  readily  decomposed  by  chlorine,  bro- 
mine being,  as  a  rule,  a  less  energetic  chemical  agent  than  chlorine. 

127.  At  the  ordinary  temperature  bromine  is  a  liquid  of  dark 
brown-red  color,  about  three  times  as  heavy  as  water,  and  highly 
poisonous.  Its  odor  is  irritating  and  disagreeable,  whence  the 
name  bromine,  derived  from  a  Greek  word  and  signifying  a 
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stencL.    It  boils  at  about  60^,  but  is  very  volatile  even  at  the 
ordinary  temperature  of  the  air. 

Exp,  66. — ^By  means  of  a  small  pipette,  throw  into  a  flask  or  botde, 
of  the  capacity  of  1  or  2  litres,  3  or  4  drops  of  bromine.  Cover  the 
bottle  loosely,  and  leave  it  standing.  In  a  short  time  it  will  be  filled 
with  a  red  vapor,  which  is  bromine  gas.  This  vapor  is  veiy  heavy, 
more  than  five  times  as  heavy  as  air,  and  eighty  times  as  heavy  as 
hydrogen. 

At  about  7°  bromine  crystallizes  in  brittle  plates.  It  dissolves 
sparingly  in  water,  but  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  in  all  propor- 
tions in  ether.    • 

In  its  chemical  behavior,  as  well  as  in  many  of  its  physical 
properties,  bromine  closely  resembles  chlorine.  Its  affinity  for 
hydrogen,  though  weaker  than  that  of  chlorine,  is  still  power- 
fiil.  like  chlorine,  it  is  an  energetic  bleaching  and  disinfecting 
agent,  and  it  decomposes  the  vapor  of  water  when  passed  with  it 
through  a  tube  heated  to  bright  redness,  bromhydric  acid  and 
oxygen  being  the  products  of  the  reaction.  A  lighted  taper  bums 
for  an  instant  in  bromine  vapor  and  is  then  extinguished.  Fhos- 
phorus,  antimony,  potassium,  and  the  like,  take  fire  on  being 
thrown  into  bromine,  in  the  same  way  as  in  chlorine,  a  bromide 
of  the  other  element  being  produced. 

Exp,  67.— Fit  a  thin  cork  to  a  large,  wide-mouthed  bottle;  perfo- 
rate the  cork,  and  through  the  hole  pass  a  tube  of  thin  glass  (No.  2) 
closed  at  one  end.  The  tube  should  reach  nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the 
bottle,  and  should  project  two  or  three  inches  above  the  oork.  Within 
the  tube  place  a  few  drops  of  bromine )  throw  in  upon  this  a  very  small 
quantity  of  finely  powdered  antimony,  and  instantly  cover  the  mouth 
of  the  tube  with  an  inverted  crucible  or  wide-mouthed  phial,  in  oider 
that  nothing  may  be  thrown  out  of  the  tube  by  the  violent  action 
which  attends  the  combination.  If  the  tube  be  broken,  its  fragments 
will  be  retained  within  the  bottle. 

Bromine  is  used  to  a  certain  extent  in  medicine,  and  laigely  in 
photography.  In  the  chemical  laboratory  it  is  often  employed, 
not  only  for  its  own  sake,  but  as  a  substitute  for  chlorine ;  for, 
though  less  energetic,  it  is  more  manageable  than  the  latter,  w^^ 
cially  in  those  cases  where  a  liquid  is  'desirable. 

128.  Bromhydric  Acid  (HBr). — ^In  spite  of  the  strong  affinity 
of  bromine  for  hydrogen,  these  elements  cannot  readily  be  made 
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to  uniie  directly.  A  nuxture  of  equal  volumes  of  hydrogen  and 
bromine  vapor  cannot  be  made  to  combine  with  explosion  by  ex- 
posure to  the  sun's  rays,  or  by  the  introduction  of  a  burning 
lamp,  though  a  certain  amount  of  combination  occurs  in  the  im- 
mediate neighborhood  of  the  flame.  But  by  immersing  in  the 
mixture  a  platinum  wire,  kept  red-hot  by  a  galvanic  current,  the 
two  elements  may  be  made  to  unite  slowly ;  and  a  similar  result 
is  obtained  by  passing  the  mixed  gases  through  a  red-hot  tube. 
Bromhydric  acid  gas  can,  however,  be  readily  prepared  by  de- 
composing bromide  of  potajssium  with  sulphuric  acid,  or,  better, 
with  a  concentrated  solution  of  phosphoric  acid.  The  reaction  is 
analogous  to  that  in  which  chlorhydric  acid  is  obtained  from 
chloride  of  sodium : — 

2KBr  +  BL,0,S03  =  K,0,SO,   +  2HBr. 

If  sidphuric  add  be  employed,  a  secondary  reaction  occurs;  a 
small  part  of  the  bromhydric  acid  suffers  decomposition,  and  the 
product  is  slightly  contaminated  with  free  bromine  and  with 
sulphurous  acid : — 

2HBt  +  H,0,SO,  =  2H,0  +   2Br  +  SO^. 

Since  phosphoric  acid  does  not  thus  decompose  bromhydric 
acid,  the  latter  can  be  obtained  in  a  state  of  purity  by  distilling  a 
mixture  of  bromide  of  potassium  and  phosphoric  acid. 

129.  Bron^ydric  acid  is  a  colorless,  irritating  gas,  which,  on 
coming  in  contact  with  the  moisture  of  the  air,  fames  even  more 
strongly  than  chlorhydric  acid.  By  powerfal  pressure  it  can  be 
reduced  to  the  liquid  condition,  and  upon  being  exposed  to  intense 
cold  it  may  be  obtained  in  the  form  of  a  crystalline  solid. 

It  is  readily  soluble  in  water,  forming  a  strongly  acid  solution 
which  resembles  chlorhydric  acid  in  many  respects,  and,  like  it, 
fhmes  in  the  air.  A  ready  method  of  preparing  the  solution  is 
to  decompose  a  strong  solution  of  bromide  of  barium  with  sul- 
phuric add  diluted  with  its  own  weight  of  water.  The  solution 
of  the  free  acid  may  then  be  separated  from  the  insoluble  sulphate 
of  barium  by  filtration  or  by  distillation. 

When  the  solution  of  this  add  is  mixed  with  nitric  add,  there 
IS  obtained  another  aqua  regia  capable  of  dissolving  gold  andpla- 
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tinum,  like  the  mixture  of  chlorhydiic  and  nitric  acids,  though  less 
readily. 

130.  The  gas  undergoes  no  change  when  passed  through  a 
red-hot  tube ;  but  it  is  readily  decomposed  by  metals  like  potas- 
sium at  the  ordinary  temperature,  and  by  tin  gently  heated.  A 
bromide  of  the  metal  is  formed  in  either  case,  and  there  remains 
a  volume  of  hydrogen  equal  to  half  that  of  the  original  gas.  Ob- 
servation has"  shown  that  the  specific  gravity  of  the  gas  is  veiy 
nearly  40-5,  or  half  the  sum  of  the  specific  gravities  of  bromine 
vapor  and  hydrogen.  From  this  fact  and  the  above  decomposi- 
tion of  the  gas  by  metals,  it  follows  that  bromhydric  acid  is  com- 
posed of  equal  volumes  of  bromine  and  hydrogen  united  without 
condensation. 

131.  Bromic  Add,  "Kfi^Brfi^. — Only  one  oxide  of  bromine 
has  been  studied,  and  even  this  has  never  been  obtained  free  from 
water.  It  is  bromic  add,  a  substance  corresponding  to  chloric 
acid  in  composition  and  properties.  Its  compounds,  also,  known 
as  bromates,  generally  resemble  very  closely  the  corresponding 
chlorates. 

Bromate  of  potassium  can  be  obtained  by  the  action  of  bromine  upon 
potash-lye^  in  the  same  way  that  chlorate  of  potassium  is  obtained  by 
the  action  of  chlorine : — 

6(Kfi,Ilfi)  -I-  12Br  ==  K,0,Br,05  +  lOKBr  -|-  6H,0. 

The  bromate,  which  is  less  soluble  than  the  bromide,  can  subse* 
quently  be  separated  by  crystallization.  In  order  to  obtain  the  hy- 
drated  add,  bromate  of  barium  may  be  decomposed  with  dilute  sul- 
phuric add : — 

BaOyBrfi,  +  H,0,SO,  =  BaO,SO,  +  H;0,Br,0,. 

The  insoluble  sulphate  of  barium  is  separated  by  filtration.  The 
add  solution  can  be  concentrated  to  a  certain  extent  by  evaporation 
at  a  gentle  heat,  but  cannot  readily  be  brought  to  a  syrupy  consistency 
without  decomposition.  It  decomposes,  also,  on  being  heated  to  100^, 
and  in  general  gives  up  oxygen  on  being  brought  into  contact  with  sub- 
stances which  readily  combine  with  that  element 

132.  Eypobromous  Add,  Hfi^Brfi. — ^There  can  be  no  doubt 
of  the  existence  of  an  oxide  of  bromine  corresponding  to  hypo- 
chlorous  acid.  When  bromine  is  added  to  an  excess  of  a  solution 
of  nitrate  of  silver,  a  liquid  of  strong  bleaching-properties  is 
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obtained,  from  which  a  yellowish,  acid  fluid  may  be  distilled. 
This  distillate  bleaches  strongly,  and  yields,  on  analysis,  numbers 
corresponding  with  the  above  formula.  When  cold  dilute  alka- 
line solutions  are  mixed  with  bromine  they  acquire  a  power  of 
bleaching,  and  in  general  behave  like  the  alkaline  hypochlorites, 
which  are  formed  under  similar  conditions.  So  too  when  bro- 
mine-water is  treated  with  red  oxide  of  mercury ;  a  sparingly 
soluble  oxybromide  of  mercury  is  formed,  together  with  a  bleach- 
ing liquor  supposed  to  contain  hypobromous  acid. 

The  analogies  which  subsist  between  chlorine  and  bromine  are, 
however,  everywhere  so  clearly  defined  that  there  is  good  reason 
to  believe  that  other  oxides  of  bromine,  corresponding  to  those  of 
chlorine,  will  be  sooner  or  later  discovered. 

133.  Chloride  of  Bromine. — Liquid  bromine  absorbs  a  large 
quantity  of  chlorine-gas  when  the  two  elements  are  brought 
together,  and  there  is  formed  a  very  volatile  liquid  called  chloride 
of  bromine.  It  exhales  a  pungent,  irritating  odor,  and  is  soluble 
in  water ;  the  solution  possesses  considerable  bleaching-power. 

134.  Bromide  of  Nitrogen  is  an  explosive  compound  analogous 
to  chloride  of  nitrogen,  from  which  it  may  be  prepared  by  means 
of  bromide  of  potassium. 


CHAPTER   X. 
1 0  n  I K  E. 

135.  In  its  chemical  properties  iodine  bears  a  striking  resem- 
blance to  bromine,  and  consequently  to  chlorine  also.  It  exists 
in  sea-water  and  in  the  water  of  many  saline  and  mineral  springs. 
The  proportion  of  iodine  in  sea- water  is  exceedingly  small,  being 
even  smaller  than  that  of  bromine.  But  iodine  is  obtained  more 
readily  than  bromine ;  for  iodine  is  absorbed  from  sea-water  by 
various  marine  plants,  which,  during  their  growth,  collect  and 
concentrate  the  minute  quantities  of  iodine  which  the  sea-water 
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contains,  to  snoh  an  extent  that  it  can  be  extracted  from  them 
with  profit. 

Upon  the  coasts  of  Scotland;  Ireland,  and  France,  where  labor  is 
cheap,  the  sea- weeds  which  contain  iodine  are  collected,  dried,  and 
burned,  at  a  low  heat,  in  shallow  pits.  The  half-fused  ashes  thus 
obtained,  called  kelp  or  vaiec,  contains,  among  other  things,  iodine  in 
the  form  of  iodide  of  sodium  and  iodide  of  potassium.  It  \s  lixiviated 
with  boiling  water,  and  the  solution  is  then  evaporated  and  set  aside 
to  crystaUize.  The  iodides,  being  much  more  soluble  than  the  other 
constituents  of  the  ash,  remain  dissolved  in  the  mother-liquor  after 
most  of  the  other  salts  have  crystallized  out.  If  this  mother-liquor, 
or  iodine'lye,  be  now  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid 
and  left  to  itself  for  a  day  or  two,  it  may  be  freed  from  a  fuithef  portion 
of  impurity ;  it  is  then  transferxed  to  a  leaden  retort,  mixed  with  a 
suitable  quantity  of  powdered  black  oxide  of  manganese,  and  gently 
heated.  Iodine  is  set  free,  just  as  chlorine  would  be  from  chloride  of 
sodium  under  similar  circumstances,  and  may  be  collected  in  appro- 
priate receivers : — 

2NaI  4-  2(H20,SO J  +  MnOj  =  Na,0,SO,  -|-  MnO,SO,+  2H,0  -|-  21. 

136.  At  the  ordinary  temperatore  iodine  is  a  soft,  heavy, 
crystalline  solid  of  bluish-black  color  and  metallic  lustre.  Its 
specific  gravity  is  4*948.  It  melts  at  a  temperature  (107^)  a 
little  above  that  at  which  water  boils,  and  boils  at  a  somewhat 
higher  temperature  (178°-180°) ;  but  in  spite  of  this  high  boil- 
ing-point it  evaporates  rather  freely  at  the  ordinary  temperature 
of  the  aoT,  and  the  more  rapidly  when  it  is  in  a  moist  condition. 
It  may  be  entirely  volatilized  by  heating  it  upon  writing-paper. 
Its  odor  is  peculiar,  somewhat  resembling  that  of  chlorine,  but 
weaker,  and  easily  distinguished  frt>m  it  Its  atomic  weight 
is  127. 

The  vapor  of  iodine  is  of  a  magnificent  purple  color,  whence 
the  name  iodine,  derived  from  a  Greek  word  signifying  violet- 
colored;  it  is  very  heavy,  indeed  the  heaviest  of  all  known 
gases ;  it  is  nearly  nine  times  as  heavy  as  air.  The  spedfio  gravity 
of  the  vapor  is  127. 

Exp,  68.— Hold  a  dry  test-tube  in  the  gas-lamp  by  means  of  the 
wooden  nippers,  and  warm  it  along  its  entire  length,  in  so  fiir  as  this 
is  practicable.  Drop  into  the  hot  tube  a  small  fragment  of  iodine,  and 
observe  the  vapor  as  it  rises  in  the  tube.    If  only  a  small  portion  of 
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the  tube  were  heated,  the  vapor  would  be  deponted  as  solid  iodine 
upon  the  cold  part  of  its  walls. 

137.  Solid  iodine  ia  never  met  with  in  the  amorphouB,  shape- 
less state  in  which  glass,  resin,  coal  and  many  other  substances 
occur.  No  matter  how  obtained,  its  particles  always  exhibit  a 
definite  crystalline  structure.  If  the  iodine  be  melted  and  then 
allowed  to  cool,  or  if  it  be  converted  into  vapor  and  this  vapor  be 
subsequently  condensed,  crystals  will  be  formed  in  either  case. 
Perfect  crystals  can  be  still  more  readily  obtained  by  dissolving 
iodine  in  an  aqueous  solution  of  iodohydric  acid,  and  exposing  this 
solution  to  the  air  in  a  narrow-necked  or  loosely  stoppered  bottle ; 
the  iodohydric  acid  will  be  slowly  decomposed  by  the  action  of 
the  atmospheric  oxygen,  and,  as  it  decomposes,  well-defined  crys- 
tals of  iodine  will  be  deposited. 

In  whichever  way  prepared,  the  crystals  of  iodine  are  octahe- 
drons with  a  rhombic  base,  belonging  to  the  crystalline  system 
called  trimetric.  As  commonly  seen,  the  crystals  are  thin, 
flattened  tables,  distorted  by  excessive  elongation  in  one  di- 
rection. 

138.  Iodine  is  scarcely  at  all  soluble  in  water,  though  enough 
dissolves  to  impart  a  brown  color  to  the  water ;  but  it  dissolves 
readily  in  alcohol  and  ether.  These  solutions  are  much  used  in 
medicine,  particularly  the  alcoholic  solution,  which  is  called  tinc- 
ture of  iodine.  When  swallowed  in  the  solid  state,  iodine  acts  a» 
an  energetic  corrosive  poison  ;  but  several  of  its  compounds,  and 
the  element  itself  when  taken  in  small  doses,  are  highly  prized 
as  medicaments.  It  is  also  largely  employed  in  photography^  and 
is  a  useful  reagent  in  the  chemical  laboratory. 

139.  As  has  been  already  stated,  iodine,  in  its  chemical  beha- 
vior, resembles  chlorine  and  bromine,  only  its  affinities  are  more 
feeble.  It  enters  into  combination  vnth  less  energy  than  either 
of  these  elements,  and  is  displaced  by  them  from  most  of  its  com- 
binations. Like  them,  it  unites  directly  with  the  metals  and  with 
several  other  elements.  It  gradually  corrodes  organic  tissues, 
and  destroys  coloring-matters,  though  but  slowly.  No  oxygen  is 
given  off  from  the  aqueous  solution  when  this  is  exposed  to  sun- 
light ;  but  the  color  of  the  solution  slowly  disappears,  and  a  mix- 
ture of  iodohydric  and  iodic  acids  is  formed  in  it. 
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A  singular  property  of  iodine  is  its  power  of  forming  a  blue 
compound  with  starch. 

JExp.  69. — ^Prepare  a  quantity  of  thin  starch-paste  by  boiling  30  c.  c. 
of  water  in  a  porcelain  dish^  and  stirring  into  it  0'5  grm.  of  starch 
which  has  previously  been  reduced  to  the  consistence  of  cream  by 
rubbing  it  in  a  mortar  with  a  few  drops  of  water. 

Pour  3  or  4  drops  of  the  paste  into  10  c.  c.  of  water  in  a  test-tube 
and  shake  the  mixture  so  that  the  paste  may  be  equably  difi^ed 
through  the  water;  then  add  a  drop  of  an  aqueous  solution  of  iodine, 
and  observe  the  beautiful  blue  color  which  the  solution  assumes.  If 
the  solution  be  heated  the  blue  coloration  will  disappear,  but  it  reap- 
pears when  the  liquid  is  allowed  to  cool. 

Dip  a  strip  of  white  paper  in  the  starch-paste  and  suspend  it,  while 
still  moist,  in  a  large  bottle,  into  the  bottom  of  which  two  or  three 
crystals  of  iodine  have  been  thrown.  As  the  vapor  of  iodine  slowly 
diffuses  through  the  air  of  the  bottle  it  will  at  last  come  in  contact 
with  the  starch,  and  after  some  minutes  the  paper  will  be  colored 
blue. 

This  reaction  famishes  a  very  delicate  test  for  iodine.  By  its 
means  it  has  been  proved  that  iodine,  though  nowhere  very  abun- 
dant, is  very  widely  distributed  in  nature ;  traces  of  it  have  been 
detected  in  land  plants,  and  in  many  well,  river,  and  spring 
waters,  also  in  rain-water,  and  even  in  the  air ;  indeed  it  would 
be  difficult  to  say  where  iodine  is  not. 

In  order  that  it  may  be  detected  by  this  test,  the  iodine  must 
be  free  or  uncombined.  But,  as  has  been  stated,  chlorine  readily 
expels  iodine  from  most  of  its  combinations.  In  case,  then,  we 
have  reason  to  suspect  the  presence  of  a  compound  of  iodine 
(iodide  of  potassium,  for  example)  in  any  substance,  a  small  quan- 
tity of  chlorine- water,  or  of  some  other  agent  capable  of  expelling 
iodine,  must  be  added  to  this  substance.  Once  displaced  from 
its  combination,  the  iodine  may  be  at  once  detected  by  means  of 
starch. 

Exp.  70. — Place  in  a  test-tube  10  c.  c.  of  water,  a  drop  of  concen- 
trated aqueous  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium,  and  3  or  4  drops  of  the 
starch-paste  of  Exp.  69.  K  the  iodide  of  potassium  be  pure,  no  colo- 
ration will  occur.  Add  now  2  or  3  drops  of  chlorine- water,  and  shake 
the  tube.    The  characteristic  blue  coloration  at  once  appears. 

In  order  to  illustrate  the  extreme  delicacy  of  this  reaction,  dissolve 
0*14  gim.  of  iodide  of  potassium  in  1  litre  of  water^  and  to  this  solu- 
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tion,  which  contains  1  part  of  iodine  in  10^000  parts  of  water,  add  some 
of  the  starch-paste  and  several  drops  of  red  fuming  nitric  acid^  a  re- 
agent on  some  accounts  better  fitted  than  chlorine  to  disengage  iodine 
in  this  experiment  (see  §  160).  After  a  time  the  solution  will  exhibit 
the  blue  color,  though  in  solutions  so  dilute  as  this  it  sometimes 
happens  that  the  coloration  appears  onlj  after  the  lapse  of  several 
hours. 

It  follows,  of  course,  from  the  foregoing  experiment,  that  the 
reaction  of  iodine  upon  starch  can  be  used  as  a  test  for  those  • 
substances  which,  like  chlorine  or  nitric  acid,  are  capable  of  set- 
ting free  iodine,  as  well  as  for  iodine  itself.  In  the  chemical 
laboratory  it  is  customary  to  keep  on  hand  for  this  purpose  a 
store  of  paper  upon  which  has  been  spread  a  mixture  of  starch- 
paste  and  iodide  of  potassium,  prepared  as  follows : — 

JExp.  71. — Dissolve  0*5  gnn.  of  pure  iodide  of  potassium  (free  from 
iodate)  in  100  c.  c.  of  water ;  boil  this  solution  in  a  porcelain  dish  and 
stir  into  it  6  grms.  of  finely  powdered  starch,  taking  care  not  to  bum 
the  starch,  and  stirring  until  the  mass  gelatinizes.  Remove  the  lamp, 
allow  the  paste  to  become  cold,  and  by  means  of  a  wooden  spatula 
spread  it  thinly  upon  one  side  of  white  glazed  paper.  The  paper  is 
then  dried,  cut  into  strips  about  8  cm.  long  by  2  wide,  and  preserved 
in  stoppered  bottles  kept  carefully  closed. 

£xp.  72. — Place  in  a  test-tube  a  small  quantity  of  binoxide  of  man- 
ganese, pour  upon  it  4  or  6  c.  c.  of  chlorhydric  acid,  heat  the  mixture, 
and  hold  at  the  top  of  the  tube  a  moistened  strip  of  the  test-paper 
which  was  prepared  in  the  preceding  experiment  The  chlorine  evolved 
by  the  reaction  of  the  chlorhydric  acid  upon  the  binoxide  of  manga- 
nese sets  free  iodine  from  the  iodide  of  potassium  upon  the  test-paper, 
and  the  starch  is  thereby  coloured  blue.  The  presence  of  chlorine  in 
chlorhydric  acid  is  thus  made  apparent.  By  this  test  we  might  fiis- 
criminate,  for  example,  between  dilute  nitric  and  chlorhydric  acids. 

140.  lodohydric  Acid  (HI).  —  Hydrogen  and  iodine  do  not 
readily  tinite  together  directly.  There  is  here  nothing  to  recall 
the  explosive  violence  with  which  chlorine  and  hydrogen  com- 
bine. Sunlight  has  no  power  to  bring  about  the  union  of  the 
two  elements  at  the  ordinary  temperature ;  but  when  a  mixture 
of  hydrogen  gas  and  iodine  vapor  is  passed  through  a  red-hot 
tube,  iodohydric  acid  is  formed.  It  has  been  observed,  also,  that 
spongy  platinum  will  cause  the  union  of  the  two  elements  even  at 
ordinary  temperatures.    Even  when  indirect  methods  are  resorted 
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to,  it  is  less  easy  to  prepare  iodohydric  add  than  chlorhydric  or 
bromhydric  acids. 

If  iodide  of  sodium  be  distilled  with  sulphuric  acid,  there  will  be 
obtained  but  little  iodohydric  acid ;  for  most  of  that  which  is  produced 
at  first  will  be  subsequently  destroyed  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid, 
in  the  same  way  as  happens  to  a  less  extent  with  bromhydric  acid^ 
§128. 

As  &st  as  iodohydric  acid  is  formed  in  accordance  with  the  reaction 

2NaI  +    HjjSO^  =  NajSO^  +  2HI, 

most  of  it  is  decomposed  by  another  portion  of  sulphuric  add,  in  a 
manner  which  may  be  thus  represented : — 

2HI  +  HgSO^  =  2H,0  +  SO,  +  21. 

Solutions  of  iodohydric  acid  can,  however,  be  readily  obtained  by  the 
action  of  iodine  upon  a  compound  of  sulphur  and  hydrogen,  called 
sulphydric  add.  In  practice,  a  cuirent  of  sulphydric  acid  gas  is  made 
to  pass  through  water  in  which  finely  divided  iodine  is  kept  suspended 
by  agitation.  The  sulphydric  acid,  the  formula  of  which  is  H^S, 
reacts  upon  21,  and  there  is  formed  2HI  and  free  sulphur,  which  is 
deposited. 

A  solution  of  iodohydric  acid  may  also  be  obtained  by  distilling  a 
mixture  of  iodine,  phosphorus,  and  much  water,  in  which  case  the 
phosphorus  unites  with  the  oxygen  of  a  portion  of  the  water,  while 
the  iodine  takes  the  hydrogen.  Or  it  may  be  prepared  by  decompo- 
sing an  aqueous  solution  of  iodide  of  barium  with  an  equivalent  quan- 
tity of  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  filtering  off  the  solution  from  the 
insoluble  sulphate  of  barium. 

141.  The  dilate  add  obtained  by  either  of  these  methods  can 
be  concentrated,  by  evaporation,  to  a  liquor  of  1*7  specific  gravity, 
boiling  at  127°,  and  composed  of  one  molecule  of  iodohydric  acid 
united  with  11  molecules  of  water.  The  aqueous  solution  has 
a  sour,  suffocating  odor,  and  pungent  acid  taste.  When  concen- 
trated it  fumes  strongly  in  the  air.  It  cannot  be  long  preserved 
when  exposed  to  contact  with  the  air,  for  the  oxygen  of  the  air 
unites  with  its  hydrogen,  and  iodine  is  set  free.  At  first  this  iodine 
dissolves  in  that  portion  of  the  iodohydric  acid  which  has  not  yet 
been  decomposed ;  but  after  the  add  has  become  saturated,  crystals 
of  iodine  are  deposited,  as  has  been  stated  in  §  137.  The  decom- 
position of  iodohydric  acid  is  so  rapid  that  the  pure,  colorless  so- 
lution of  it  becomes  red  from  separation  of  iodine  after  a  few 
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hours'  exposure  to  the  air,  no  matter  whether  it  be  minute  or 
concentrated.  The  easy  decompositon  of  this  acid  shows  clearly 
with  how  much  less  force  hydrogen  holds  iodine  in  combination 
than  it  holds  either  chlorine  or  bromine. 

142.  The  usual  method  of  preparing  anhydrous  iodohydric 
add  is  as  follows : — 

In  the  bottom  of  a  test-tube  place  a  mixture  of  9  parts  of  iodine  and 
1  part  of  phosphoros.  Cover  the  mixture  with  coarsely  powdered 
glass,  and  bring  about  chemical  union  between  the  iodine  and  the 
phosphorus  by  gently  heating  them.  Place  now  a  few  drops  of  water 
in  the  tube,  and  connect  with  it  a  gas  delivery-tube  by  means  of  a 
caoutchouc  stopper.  Iodohydric  acid  will  be  immediately  given  off, 
and  may  be  collected  by  displacement. 

Anolher  method  is  to  pack  a  test-tube  with  alternate  layers  of  phos- 
phorus, iodine,  and  moistened  glass-powder,  and  then  to  gently  heat 
the  tube.  The  operation  depends  upon  the  formation  of  an  iodide~of 
phosphorus  and  the  subsequent  decomposition  of  this  body  by  contact 
with  water  into  iodohydric  acid  and  a  compound  of  phosphorus,  oxygen, 
and  water,  called  hydrated  phosphorous  acid : — 

2Pia  -f  eH,o  =  em  4-  8H,o,P203. 

143.  Iodohydric  acid  is  a  colorless,  acid  gas,  of  suffocating 
odor ;  it  fumes  strongly  in  the  air,  and  is  very  soluble  in  water. 
It  can  be  liquefied  rather  easily  by  pressure,  and  solidified  at  —51° 
to  a  colorless  mass  like  ice.  The  gas  is  more  than  four  times  as 
heavy  as  air,  its  specific  gravity  having  been  found  by  observa- 
tion to  be  64*11.  From  this  fact,  taken  in  connexion  with  the 
striking  analogy  which  the  compound  bears  to  bromhydric  and 
chlorhydric  acids,  it  follows  that  the  gas  is  composed  of  equal 
volumes  of  iodine  vapor  and  hydrogen  united  without  condensa- 
tion ;  for  the  theoretical  density  of  a  gas  thus  composed  would  be 
(127  +  1)4-2=64,  a  number  with  which  the  observed  specific 
gravity  closely  agrees.  The  chemical  effect  of  the  small  propor- 
tion of  hydrogen  contained  in  iodohydric  acid  is  most  remark- 
able. Only  y^,  or  less  than  1  per  cent,  of  iodohydric  acid  is 
hydrogen,  yet  this  very  small  proportional  quantity  of  hydrogen 
is  competent  to  impart  an  entirely  new  set  of  properties,  both  to 
the  iodine  and  the  hydrogen ;  the  acid  bears  no  resemblance  to 
either  of  its  constituents. 

144.  Iodohydric  acid  is  a  compound  which  decomposes  easily. 
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When  a  mixtnie  of  the  gas  and  oxygen  is  passed  through  a  red- 
hot  tube,  water  and  free  iodine  are  the  products.  Chlorine  and 
bromine  abstract  hydrogen  from  it,  and  leave  iodine  free ;  and 
the  same  efiEect  is  produced  by  many  oxygen  compounds^  which 
readily  part  with  oxygen.  With  many  of  the  metals  it  forms 
iodides,  while  hydrogen  is  set  free ;  and  it  reacts  upon  most  of  the 
metallic  oxides,  forming  water  and  a  metallic  iodide. 

Though  the  hydrogen  of  iodohydric  acid  is  readily  remoTcd  by 
means  of  oxygen  in  numerous  instances,  it  appears,  upon  the 
other  hand,  that  iodine  can  abstract  hydrogen  from  most  of  its 
combinations  with  the  other  elements.  Only  oxygen,  chlorine, 
bromiae,  and  an  element  (still  to  be  studied)  called  fluorine,  ex- 
hibit a  stronger  tendency  than  it  to  unite  with  hydrogen.  Iodine 
separates  hydrogen  from  its  compounds  with  nitrogen,  sulphur, 
and  phosphorus,  and  from  many  oi^;anic  compounds,  such  as  alco- 
hol and  ether,  iodohydric  acid  being  formed  in  each  case. 

145.  Campownds  of  Iodine  and  Oxygen, — Of  the  compounds  of 
iodine  and  oxygen,  only  two  have  as  yet  been  carefully  studied. 
These  correspond  respectively  to  chloric  and  perchloric  adds. 
Compounds  analogous  to  hyx>ochlorous  and  hypochloric  acids  ap- 
pear to  exist,  but  have  not  been  described  with  much  accuracy. 

146.  Iodic  acid  {Ifi^)  may  be  obtained  directly  by  oxidizing 
powdered  iodine  with  monohydrated  nitric  acid  at  a  moderate 
heat.  After  all  the  iodine  has  disappeared,  and  the  excess  of 
nitric  acid  employed  has  been  evaporated,  iodic  acid  will  be  left 
as  a  white  residue. 

Iodic  acid  is  readily  soluble  in  water,  and  crystallizes  frt>m  an 
acidulated  solution  in  colorless,  six-sided  tables,  of  the  formula 
HIO3  or  'Efi,lfi^.  It  has  a  peculiar  odor,  and  acid,  disagreeable 
taste.  At  the  temperature  of  170^,  water  is  given  off  and  the 
anhydrous  acid  remains.  This  melts  upon  being  heated  more 
strongly,  and  suffers  decomposition. 

Iodic  add  readily  gives  up  oxygen  to  many  other  substances, 
or,  in  other  words,  it  is  easily  decomposed  by  redudng-agents  ; 
for  example,  when  mixed  with  iodohydric  acid  it  reacts  upon  it 
with  formation  of  water  and  deposition  of  iodine : — 

lOHI  +  Ifl,   =  6H,0  +  121. 
All  of  the  metals  are  oxidized  by  it,  excepting  gold  and  platinum. 
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With  metallic  oxides  it  forms  compounds  called  iodates,  which  are 
analogous  to  the  corresponding  chlorates  and  bromates  in  com- 
position and  properties. 

147.  Periodic  acid  (1,0^)  may  be  prepared  by  passing  chlorine 
gas  through  a  solution  of  iodate  of  sodium  mixed  with  caustic 
soda.  Chloride  of  sodium  and  basic  periodate  of  sodium  will  be 
formed^  and  the  latter,  being  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  will  be 
deposited  in  crystals : — 

Na,0,IA  -f  3(Na,0,H,0)  +  4Cl=2Nap,I,0,+  4Naa-h  3H,0. 
If  now  the  sodium  salt  be  collected  and  dissolved  in  water,  and 
the  solution  be  mixed  with  nitrate  of  lead,  a  periodate  of  lead 
will  be  obtained ;  this  may  be  decomposed  by  means  of  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  into  periodic  acid  and  insoluble  sulphate  of  lead. 
The  latter  may  then  be  separated  by  filtration,  and  the  clear  so- 
lution of  the  acid  finally  concentrated  by  evaporation. 

From  the  concentrated  aqueous  solution  periodic  acid  separates 
in  colorless  hydrated  crystals,  which,  upon  being  carefully  heated, 
give  off  water  and  yield  as  a  residue  the  anhydrous  acid  I^O,. 
At  a  still  higher  temperature,  the  anhydrous  acid  decomposes 
and  gives  off  oxygen.  It  is  decomposed  also  by  reducing- agents 
in  the  same  way  as  iodic  acid. 

The  other  compounds  of  iodine  and  oxygen  have  but  little  in- 
terest for  us,  except  that  they  serve  to  increase  the  number  of 
analogies  which  subsist  between  iodine,  bromine,  and  chlorine. 

148.  Iodide  of  Nitrogen  (?). — ^There  appear  to  Jbe  a  number  of 
compounds  which  have  hitherto  been  usually  classed  under  this 
title.  They  are  produced  by  the  action  of  ammonia  upon  iodine, 
and  are  mostly  of  a  highly  explosive  character,  though  their  pro- 
perties and  composition  vary  to  a  certain  extent  according  to  the 
mode  of  their  preparation. 

£xp.  73. — Place  0'26  grm.  of  finely  powdered  iodine  in  a  porcelain 
capsule,  and  pour  upon  it  so  much  concentiated  ammonia-water  that 
the  iodine  shall  be  somewhat  more  than  covered ;  allow  the  mixture 
to  stand  during  16  or  20  minutes,  when  an  insoluble  dark-brown 
powder  will  be  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  liquid.  This  powder  is  the 
so-called  iodide  of  nitrogen.  It  should  be  collected  upon  two  or  three 
very  small  filters  and  well  washed  with  cold  water.  Remove  the 
filters,  together  with  their  contents,  from  the  funnels,  pm  them  upon 
hila  of  boazdy  and  leave  them  to  dry  spontaneously. 

k2 
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Afi  soon  as  the  powder  has  hecome  thoroughly  dij  it  will  explode 
upon  being  rubbed,  even  with  a  feather,  or  jarred,  as  by  the  shutting 
of  a  door,  or  by  a  blow  upon  the  wall  or  table.  Though  incomparably 
less  dangerous  than  chloride  of  nitrogen,  and  therefore  better  suited 
than  the  chloride  to  illustrate  the  explosive  character  of  this  obscure 
class  of  nitrogen  compounds,  iodide  of  nitrogen  must  nevertheless  be 
handled  with  great  care,  and  should  never  be  prepared  by  the  student 
except  in  very  small  quantities. 

149.  Chlorides  of  Iodine. — Iodine  combines  directly  with  chlo- 
rine in  several  proportions,  a  protochloride,  ICl,  and  a  terchloride, 
ICI3,  being  the  best-known  of  these  compounds. 

The  protochloride  is  obtained  by  passing  dry  chlorine  over  dry 
iodine,  the  current  of  chlorine  being  checked  at  the  moment  when  aU 
the  iodine  has  become  liquid.  Or  it  may  be  made  hy  distilling  iodine 
with  chlorate  of  potassium,  and  collecting  the  product  in  a  cooled 
receiver. 

SKaOa  +  21  =  KCIO,  4-  BIO3  +  KCl  +  20  +  ICl. 
Protochloride  of  iodine  is  a  reddish-brown,  oily  liquid,  volatile,  irrita- 
ting, and  of  penetrating  odor.    It  decolorizes  litmus  and  indigo,  but 
does  not  give  a  blue  color  with  starch. 

The  terchloride  may  be  produced  by  treating  iodine  with  an  excess 
of  chlorine  gas,  or  by  acting  upon  anhydrous  iodic  acid  with  dry 
chlorhydric  acid  gas : — 

1,0,  +  lOHCl  =  2IC1,  +  5H,0  +  4CL 
It  is  «  yellow  crystalline  solid,  melting  at  20^-25°.    It  acts  upon 
other  substances  in  the  same  manner  as  the  protochloride ;  like  the 
protochloride,  it  decolorizes  indigo  and  does  not  turn  starch  blue. 

150.  A  knowledge  of  the  properties  of  the  chlorides  of  iodine  is 
of  some  practical  importance,  since  they  are  liable  to  be  formed 
incidentally  in  several  chemical  processes,  which  their  presence 
perturbs.  Thus,  in  the  manufacture  of  iodine,  as  described  under 
§  135,  the  iodine-lye  almost  always  contains  a  certain  proportion 
of  chloride  of  sodium.  It  is  evident  that  if  the  chlorine  in  this 
compound  were  to  be  evolved  at  the  same  time  as  the  iodine  by 
the  action  of  the  black  oxide  of  manganese  and  sulphuric  add, 
there  would  be  formed  a  quantity  of  the  very  volatile  protochloride 
of  iodine,  which  would  escape  condensation.  Whatever  of  iodine 
was  thus  combined  with  chlorine  would  be  lost  to  the  manufacturer. 
But,  as  haa  been  repeatedly  stated,  iodine  is  an  element  which 
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can  be  much  more  readily  expelled  from  its  combinations  than 
chlorine ;  and  in  the  case  in  point  it  is  fonnd  that  the  iodine  in 
the  mixture  of  iodide  of  sodium  and  chloride  of  sodium^  which 
the  iodine-lye  contains,  will  all  come  off  before  the  chlorine,  if 
the  distillation  be  slowly  conducted.  If,  through  irregular  heat- 
ing, any  portion  of  the  contents  of  the  retort  should  become  hatter 
than  the  rest,  and  so  lose  all  its  iodine,  chlorine  would  be  disen- 
gaged from  that  portion,  and  would  unite  with  the  vapcHized 
iodine  which  fiUs  the  retort.  To  enstire  the  necessary  slow  and 
equable  heat,  the  retort  is  set  upon  a  stove  suitable  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  slow  fire,  and  is  provided  with  an  agitator,  by 
means  of  which  its  contents  may  be  continually  stirred. 

Again,  in  testing  for  iodine,  as  in  Exp.  70,  chlorine  is  a  far 
less  convenient  agent  for  setting  free  the  iodine  from  its  combi- 
nations than  fuming  nitric  acid ;  for  if  the  slightest  excess  of 
chlorine  be  employed,  the  iodine  will  all  be  converted  into  chlo- 
ride of  iodine,  and  the  starch  will  not  be  colored  blue. 

151.  Bromides  of  Iodine, — ^There  are  two  compounds  of  bro- 
mine and  iodine,  and  their  properties  are  analogous  to  those  of 
the  chlorides  of  iodine. 

152.  Chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine  constitute  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  and  best-defined  natural  groups  of  elements.  Whether 
we  regard  the  uncombined  elements  or  their  compounds,  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  be  struck  with  the  dose  analogies  which  subsist 
between  them.  With  hydrogen,  all  of  these  elements  unite  in  the 
proportion  of  one  volume  to  one  volume,  without  condensation,  to 
form  add  compounds  extremely  soluble  in  water  and  possessing 
throughout  analogous  properties. 


H     +      a     =       HCl 

H      +      Br      =         HBr 

0.0= 


HI 


With  oxygen  each  of  them  forma  a  powerful  add  containing  five 
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atoms  of  oxygen,  besides  divers  other  compounds  of  obvious  like- 
ness. The  compounds  famished  by  their  union  with  any  one 
metal  are  always  isomorphous  (like-formed);  the  chloride,  bromide, 
and  iodide  of  potassium,  for  example,  all  crystallize  in  cubes. 
With  nitrogen  they  all  form  explosive  compounds.  Many  similar 
analogies  will  be  made  manifest  as  we  proceed  to  study  the  other 
elements,  and  their  compounds  with  this  chlorine  group. 

There  is  a  distinct  family  resemblance  between  tiliese  three 
elements  as  regards  their  physical  as  well  as  their  chemical  cha- 
racteristics ;  but,  in  all  their  properties,  a  distinct  progression 
is  observable  from  chlorine  through  bromine  to  iodine.  At  the 
ordinary  temperature  chlorine  is  a  gas,  bromine  a  liquid,  and 
iodine  a  solid,  though  at  temperatures  not  widely  apart  they  are 
all  known  in  the  gaseous  and  liquid  states.  The  specific  gravity 
of  bromine  vapor  is  greater  than  that  of  chlorine,  and  that  of 
iodine  greater  than  that  of  bromine.  Chlorine  gas  is  yellow,  the 
vapor  of  bromine  is  reddish  brown,  that  of  iodine  violet.  So  with 
aU  their  other  properties,— Chlorine  will  be  at  one  end  of  the 
scale,  iodine  at  the  other,  while  bromine  invariably  occupies  the 
intermediate  position. 

The  properties  of  many  of  the  compounds  of  chlorine,  bromine, 
and  iodine  exhibit  a  similar  progression  as  we  pass  from  the 
chlorine  compounds  to  those  of  iodine.  For  example,  the  specific 
gravity  of 

Chlorhydric  acid  gas  is 18*2 

Bromhydric         „  ......    40*5 

lodohydric  „  64*0 

Chlorhydric  acid  can  be  liquefied  at  about  —80°,  and  has  not  yet 
been  solidified.  Bromhydric  acid  liquefies  at  about  —60^,  and 
solidifies  at  about  —92°.  lodohydric  acid  liquefies  at  about 
—40°,  and  solidifies  at  about  —50°. 

Chlorhydric  acid  is  a  more  energetic  acid  than  bromhydric, 
and  bromhydric  acid  is  more  powerful  than  iodohydric.  The 
aqueous  solution  of  chlorhydric  add  can  be  kept  without  change 
in  contact  with  air;  that  of  bromhydric  add  becomes  colored 
after  a  while,  from  separation  of  bromine ;  but  the  solution  of 
iodohydric  add  decomposes  rapidly,  and  much  iodine  is  deposited. 

As  regards  the  relative  chemical  power  of  these  elements,  it 
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has  already  been  shown  that  the  intensity  of  this  force  becomes 
less  as  we  descend  from  chlorine  to  iodine.    It  is  easy,  for  ex- 
ample, to  displace  iodine  from  its  compounds  by  means  of  bromine, 
Nal  +  Br  =  NaBr  +  I, 

and  equally  easy  to  displace  bromine  from  its  combinations  by 
means  of  chlorine, 

NaBr  +  CI  =  NaCl  +  Br. 

153.  It  is  an  important  principle,  borne  out  by  most  of  the 
other  groups  of  elements,  and  emphatically  true  of  the  natural 
family  now  under  consideration,  that,  with  kindred  elements,  the 
chemical  power  of  each  is  great,  in  comparison  with  that  of  the 
related  elements,  in  proportion  as  its  atomic  weight  is  low. 

Among  the  members  of  a  natural  chemical  group,  chemical 
energy  seems  to  be  inversely  proportional  to  atomic  weight.  Thus 
the  atomic  weight  of  chlorine  is  35*5,  that  of  bromine  80,  and  that 
of  iodine  127,  while  the  chemical  energy  of  these  elements  fol- 
lows the  opposite  order. 

154.  It  is  noteworthy  that  elements  of  like  character  almost 
always  occur  associated  with  one  another  in  nature.  Bromine 
and  iodine  are  always  found  in  company  with  chlorine.  That 
this  should  be  so  is  in  nowise  surprising.  Those  elements  which 
are  similar  in  character  and  properties  must  necessarily  be  simi- 
larly acted  upon  by  the  natural  forces  to  which  they  are  exposed, 
and  must  therefore  inevitably  tend  to  be  gathered  or  deposited 
in  like  places  under  like  conditiona. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

FLVOBIKS. 


155.  There  is  another  substance,  called  fluorine,  which  is  closely 
analogous  to  chlorine.  This  element  cannot  be  readily  obtained 
in  the  tree  state,  and  scarcely  anything  is  known  of  it  in  that 
condition.    Special  interest  attaches  to  it  upon  this  very  account, 
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and  many  fruitless  efforts  to  isolate  it  have  been  made.  Of  all  the 
elements,  it  appears  to  have  the  strongest  tendency  to  enter  into 
chemical  combination ;  at  all  events  it  is  the  most  difficult  to  ob- 
tain, and  to  keep,  in  the  free  and  unoombined  condition. 

It  is  not  only  difficult  to  expel  fluorine  from  the  minerals  in 
which  it  is  found  in  nature,  but  on  being  set  free  from  one  com- 
pound it  immediately  attacks  whatever  substance  is  nearest  at 
hand,  and  so  enters  into  a  new  combination.  Hence  it  is  well- 
nigh  impossible  to  collect  it.  It  destroys  at  once  glass,  porcelain, 
and  metal,  the  materials  from  which  chemical  apparatus  is  usuaBy 
constructed.  Vessels  made  of  the  mineral  fluor-spar  (a  compound 
of  fluorine  and  calcium),  are  the  only  ones  which  have  as  yet 
been  found  capable  of  withstanding  its  action.  By  operating  in 
such  vessels,  a  small  quantity  of  impure  fluorine  gas  appears  to 
have  been  really  obtained ;  but  the  process  is  difficult,  expensive, 
and  not  uniformly  successful.  Little  or  no  doubt,  however,  is 
entertained  as  to  the  general  nature  of  fluorine,  since  its  com- 
pounds are  closely  analogous  in  many  respects  to  the  correspond- 
ing compounds  of  chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine. 

The  symbol  of  fluorine  is  Fl.  Its  atomic  weight  is  19.  It 
occurs  tolerably  abundantly  in  nature  as  fluoride  of  calcium 
(GaPlj),  in  the  mineral  known  as  fluor-spar.  Small  quantities 
of  fluorine  are  found  also  in  several  other  minerals,  in  vegetable 
and  animal  substances,  particularly  in  bones;  and  traces  of  it 
occur  in  sea- water,  and  in  various  rocks  and  soils.  It  appears 
to  be  almost  as  widely  disseminated  as  iodine,  though,  frx>m  the 
lack  of  delicate  tests  for  fluorine,  it  is  far  less  readily  detected. 
Of  late  years  a  considerable  mine  of  a  fluorine  mineral  called  cryo- 
lite (fluoride  of  sodium  and  aluminum)  has  been  worked  in  Green- 
land. 

156.  jF7uor%rfnc-4cw?(Hri).— With  hydrogen,  fluorine  forms 
a  powerM  acid  corresponding  to  chlorhydric  add  and  the  other 
hydrides  of  the  chlorine  group.  It  is  a  more  energetic  acid  than 
either  of  these,  but  is  specially  characterized  by  its  corrosive 
action  upon  glass.  It  may  be' readily  prepared  by  distilling 
powdered  fluor-spar  with  strong  sulphuric  acid;  the  reactiou 
being  analogous  to  that  which  ooouis  when  common  salt  is  treated 
with  sulphuric  acid : — 
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Call,  +  H,SO^  =CaSO^  +  2HF1. 
Sinoe  the  acid  rapidly  corrodes  glass,  the  process  must  be  con- 
ducted in  metallic  vessels.     Ordinarily,  retorts  of  lead  or  platinum 
are  employed,  and  the  distillate  is  collected  in  receivers  made  of 
the  same  metals,  and  careMly  cooled  by  means  of  ice. 

157.  The  product  of  the  distillation  is  a  very  volatile,  colorless 
liquid,  a  Httle  heavier  than  water.  It  is  strongly  acid,  emits 
copious  white  and  highly  suffocating  fames  in  the  air,  boils  at 
15^,  and  remains  unfrozen  at  —20°.  On  account  of  its  corrosive 
power,  this  substance  is  highly  dangerous ;  if  any  of  it  happens 
to  come  in  contact  with  the  skin,  wounds  are  produced  which  are 
very  difficult  to  heal ;  a  single  drop  of  it  is  sufficient  to  occasion 
a  deep  and  painful  sore.  In  preparing  the  acid,  special  provision 
must  be  made  for  carrying  away  from  the  operator  any  fiimes 
which  may  escape  condensation. 

The  add  may  be  kept  in  bottles  made  of  lead  or  silver,  or  of 
gutta  percha,  substances  upon  which  it  has  no  action.  It  unites 
with  water  with  great  avidity,  so  much  heat  being  evolved  that 
a  hissing  noise  is  produced,  as  if  a  bar  of  red-hot  iron  had  been 
immersed  in  the  water.  In  its  concentrated  form  the  acid  has  a 
specific  gravity  of  1*061,  but  on  the  addition  of  a  certain  amount 
of  water  the  density  increases  to  1*15,  a  definite  hydrate 
(SFl-\-2Rfi)  being  formed,  which  boils  at  120°,  and  may  be 
distilled  unchanged.  The  further  addition  of  water  to  this  hy- 
drate is  attended  with  a  regular  decrease  in  density. 

According  to  some  chemists,  the  Hquid  acid  obtained  as  above 
described  is  not  anhydroujs.  It  is  asserted  that  if  it  be  distilled 
with  an  excess  of  anhydrous  phosphoric  acid  (a  substance  which 
has  a  very  strong  affinity  for  water),  the  anhydride  will  be  set 
free  in  the  form  of  a  colorless,  extremely  irritating  gas. 

158.  Upon  metals  and  metallic  oxides,  fluorhydric  add  acts 
like  chlorhydric  acid,  only  more  powerfully ;  but  its  most  striking 
peculiarity  is  its  action  upon  silica  and  the  compounds  of  silica, 
such  as  glass  or  porcelain.  If  a  drop  of  the  concentrated  acid  be 
allowed  to  fall  upon  a  piece  of  glass,  it  becomes  hot,  boils,  and 
partially  distils  off  as  a  fluoride  of  silicon,  while  the  glass  is  cor^ 
roded  and  becomes  covered  with  a  white  powder  consisting  of  com- 
pounds of  fluorine  and  various  constituents  of  the  glass.    If  thia 
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powder  be  washed  awaj  a  deep  impression  will  be  found  upon  the 
glass  at  the  point  where  the  acid  has  acted. 

This  corrosive  power,  which  is  possessed  by  fluorhydric  acid 
gas  as  well  as  its  aqueous  solution^  is  made  use  of  for  etching 
glass.  The  graduations  on  the  glass  stems  of  thermometers  and 
eudiometers  may  thus  be  made  with  great  precision  and  facility ; 
the  acid  is  largely  employed  also  in  ornamenting  glass  with 
etched  patterns. 

Exp,  74. — ^Warm  a  slip  of  glass  and  rub  it  with  beeswax  so  that  it 
shall  be  everywhere  covered  with  a  thin,  uniform  layer  of  the  wax. 
With  a  needle,  or  other  pointed  instrument,  write  a  name,  or  trace 
any  outline  through  the  wax,  so  as  to  expose  a  portion  of  the  glass. 
Lay  the  etching,  ituce  downward^  upon  a  bowl  or  trough  of  sheet-lead, 
in  which  has  been  placed  a  teaspoonful  of  powdered  fluor-spar  and 
enough  strong  sulphuric  acid  to  convert  it  into  a  thin  paste ;  if  the 
glass  be  smaller  than  the  opening  of  the  dish,  it  may  be  supported 
upon  wires  laid  across  the  latter. 

Cover  the  glass  and  the  top  of  the  dish  with  a  sheet  of  paper,  and 
then  gently  heat  the  leaden  vessel  for  a  few  moments,  taking  care  not 
to  melt  the  wax ;  then  set  the  dish  ande  in  a  warm  place  and  leave  it 
at  rest  during  an  hour  or  two.  FinaQy  melt  the  wax  and  wipe  it  off 
the  glass  with  a  towel  or  bit  of  paper ;  the  glass  will  be  found  to  be 
etched  and  corroded  at  the  places  whero  it  was  laid  bare  by  the  re- 
moval of  the  wax. 

This  experiment  can  be  performed  more  rapidly  by  covering  the 
outside  of  a  watch-glass  with  wax,  tracing  characters  upon  this  layer, 
and  then  placing  the  glass  upon  a  small  platinum  crucible  containing  a 
mixturo  of  fluor-spar  and  sulphuric  acid,  which  is  heated  over  the  gas- 
lamp.  The  watch-glass  Lb  meanwhile  kept  full  of  water,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  wax  from  melting.  In  this  way  the  etching  can  be  effected 
in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes. 

Instead  of  the  gas,  a  dilute  aqueous  solution  of  the  add  may  be  em- 
ployed in  this  experiment  The  concentrated  acid  of  §  157,  diluted 
with  six  parts  of  water,  answers  a  good  purpose.  In  this  case  the 
etched  surface  will  appear  smooth  like  the  rest  of  the  glass,  while  in 
case  the  gas  is  employed  the  etched  portion  of  the  glass  will  be  dull 
and  rough. 

159.  No  compounds  of  fluorine  with  chlorine,  bromine,  iodine, 
nitrogen,  or  oxygen  have  yet  been  discovered,  though  a  sulphur 
compound  has  been  obtained,  as  a  faming  liquid,  by  distilling 
fluoride  of  lead  with  sulphur.    Fluorine  is  the  only  element  of 
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which  no  oxygen  compound  is  known ;  this  fact^  however,  will 
appear  less  remarkable  if  it  be  remembered  that,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain oxygen  compounds  of  chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine,  it  is 
necessary  first  to  isolate  these  elements,  and  to  have  tiiem  in  the 
free  and  nncombined  condition.  Analogy  would  therefore  teach 
that  a  practicable  method  of  preparing  free  fluorine  must  be  dis- 
covered before  we  can  hope  to  prepare  oxides  of  fluorine. 

160.  The  fact  that  fluorine  forms  a  powerful  acid  with  hydro- 
gen, connects  this*  element  with  the  three  elements  (chlorine, 
bromine,  and  iodine)  which  have  last  been  studied.  Many  of  its 
compounds  with  the  metals  are  analogous  in  composition  to  the 
compounds  of  chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine,  and  not  a  few  of 
these  compounds  are  isomorphous  with  one  another.  It  is  cus- 
tomary therefore  to  study  fluorine  in  connexion  with  the  chlorine 
group ;  but  the  student  should  remember  that  in  several  respects 
it  differs  widely  from  chlorine,  and  that  its  connexion  therewith 
is,  in  any  event,  less  intimate  than  that  of  either  bromine  or 
iodine. 


CHAPTER   Xn. 


OZOinB     AVB     AKTOZOKE. 


161.  Besides  ordinary  oxygen,  such  as  is  found  in  the  air  and 
has  been  prepared  in  Exps.  5  and  7,  two  other  kinds  or  forms  of 
this  element  are  known  to  chemists.  These  new  modifications  of 
oxygen  have  received  special  names,  and  are  called  ozone  and 
antozone  respectively. 

162.  Several  other  elements,  notably  sulphur,  phosphorus,  and 
carbon,  occur,  as  oxygen  does,  in  very  unlike  states,  or  with  very 
different  attributes,  while  the  fundamental  chemical  identity  of 
the  substance  is  preserved.  The  word  aUotropism  is  employed  to 
express  this  capability  of  some  of  the  elements;  it  is  derived 
from  Greek  words  signifying  of  a  different  hahity  or  eharaeter. 
This  word  serves  merely  to  bring  into  one  category  a  considerable 
number  of  conspicuous  facts,  of  whose  essential  nature  we  have 
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no  knowledge ;  there  is,  of  course,  no  virtae  in  the  word  itself  to 
explain  or  account  for  the  phenomena  to  which  it  refers. 

163.  Ozone  is  an  exceedingly  energetic  chemical  agent,  which 
resembles  chlorine  in  some  respects ;  it  can  therefore  be  advan- 
tageouslj  studied  in  connexion  with  the  chlorine  group.  More- 
over, since  ozone  and  antozone  were  for  a  long  time  confounded 
with  one  another,  and  since  they  are  really  intimately  related, 
they  should,  of  course,  be  studied  together.  The  most  natural 
connexion  of  these  somewhat  obsctire  bodies  is  with  oxygen ;  but 
we  are  better  able  to  appreciate  what  is  known  of  the  properties 
of  ozone  and  antozone  now  that  we  have  become  acquainted  with 
a  number  of  the  elements,  and  have  made  ourselves  familiar  with 
a  considerable  variety  of  chemical  processes  and  reactions,  than 
we  were  at  the  very  outset,  when  common  oxygen  was  neces- 
sarily studied. 

164.  It  had  long  been  noticed  that  when  an  electrical  machine 
was  put  in  operation  a  peculiar,  pungent  odor  was  developed; 
but  it  is  only  at  a  comparatively  recent  period  that  it  has  been 
observed  that  the  same  odor  is  manifested  during  the  electrolysis 
of  water  (§  35),  and  that  this  odor  resembles  that  evolved  by 
moistened  phosphorus  when  exposed  to  the  air.  It  has  gradually 
been  made  out  that  the  odor  in  each  of  these  cases  is  due  to  the 
presence  of  a  peculiar  modification  of  oxygen,  called  ozone  from  a 
Greek  word  signifying  to  smell.  This  modification  of  oxygen  was 
at  one  time  erroneously  supposed  by  some  to  be  a  high  oxide  of 
hydrogen,  of  composition  H,0^  or  H^, ;  but  this  view  has  lately 
been  completely  disproved. 

Of  the  methods  of  obtaining  ozone  above  suggested,  that  by 
phosphorus  will  usually  be  found  most  convenient. 

Exp,  75. — ^In  a  clean  bottle,  of  1  or  2  litres  capacity,  place  a  piece 
of  phosphorus  2  or  3  cm.  long,  the  sur&ce  of  which  has  been  scraped 
dean  (under  water)  with  a  kiife ;  pour  water  into  the  bottie  until  the 
phosphorus  is  half  covered ;  dose  tiie  bottle  with  a  loose  stopper,  and 
set  it  aside  in  a  place  where  the  temperature  is  20°  or  30^. 

In  the  course  of  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  a  column  of  fog  will  be  seen 
to  rise  from  that  portion  of  the  phosphorus  which  projects  above  the 
water,  the  original  garlic  odor  of  the  phosphorus  will  soon  be  lost,  and 
the  peculiar  odor  of  ozone  will  gradually  pervade  the  bottle.    After 
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five  or  six  hours,  the  bottle  will  be  found  to  contain  an  abundance  of 
ozone  for  use  m  the  subsequent  experiments. 

The  chemical  changes  which  occur  daring  this  experiment  are 
complicated ;  it  will  be  enough  to  b&j  of  them  that  the  phos- 
phorus unites  with  oxygen  from  the  air  in  the  bottle  to  form  an 
oxide  of  phosphorus,  which  will  be  studied  hereafter  under  the 
name  of  phosphorous  acid ;  that  during  this  process  of  oxidation 
a  portion  of  the  oxygen  in  the  bottle  is  changed  into  ozone  and 
antozone,  and  that  some  of  the  ozone  remains,  even  after  many 
hours,  diffiised  in  the  air  of  the  bottle. 

165.  It  must  be  distinctly  understood  that  no  very  large  quan- 
tity of  ozone  is  obtained  in  the  foregoing  experiment.  At  the 
best,  only  a  very  minute  proportion  of  it  will  be  found  in  the  air 
of  the  bottle.  But  ozone  is  a  substance  possessing  great  chemical 
power,  and  but  little  of  it  is  needed  in  order  to  exhibit  its  cha- 
racteristic properties. 

If  it  be  desired  to  prepare  ozone  by  passing  electric  discharges 
through  air  or  oxygen,  either  of  these  gases  may  be  sealed  up  in  nar- 
row glass  tubes,  through  the  centres  of  which  are  passed  platinum 
wires,  welded  tightly  into  the  glass,  as  shown  in  Fig.  37,  and  a  series 
of  sparks  from  an  electrical  machine  is  thrown  through  the  gas  in  the 
tube,  during  ten  or  twelve  hours.  If  the  experiment  be  continued 
longer  than  this,  nothing  is  gained ;  for  the  sparks  after  this  time  appear 
to  destroy  the  ozone  previously  produced. 

To  avoid  the  difficulty  last  named,  a  slow  current  of  oxygen  may  be 
forced  through  a  tube  open  at  both  ends,  and  electrical  discharges  may 
be  passed  through  the  gas  in  its  transit ;  a  constant  stream  of  ozonized 
ur  will  be  thus  obtained. 

Instead  of  the  sparks,  the  gas  within  the  tube  may  be  sub- 
jected to  silent  cQscharges  of  electricity  obtained  by  con-  ^^fi>'  ^'' 
necting  one  of  the  platinum  wires  with  the  groimd,  the  ^Z^- 
other  with  the  prime  conductor  of  an  electrical  machine, 
and  slowly  turning  the  crank  of  the  latter.  By  using  a  tube 
having  wires  near  the  top,  as  in  Fig.  37,  and  closing  the 
lower  end  of  the  tube  by  immersing  it  in  a  bath  filled  with 
an  aqueous  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium,  so  that  the  ozone 
may  be  absorbed  as  &st  as  it  is  formed,  it  has  been  found 
possible,  by  some  experimenters,  to  transform  and  remove 
all  the  original  oxygen  contained  in  the  tube. 

166.  Ozone  is  produced  not  only  during  the  slow  oxidation  of 
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phosphorus,  and  by  the  aotion  of  electricity  upon  air  or  oxygen ; 
a  certain  quantity  of  it  appears  to  be  produced  also  during  other 
processes  of  oxidation.  It  is  readily  formed,  for  example,  during 
the  slow  combustion  of  ether  and  of  various  other  Tolatile  liquids ; 
it  can  be  at  once  produced  by  plunging  a  heated  glass  rod  or  iron 
wire  into  a  mixture  of  air  and  ether  vapor. 

Into  a  wide-mouthed  bottle,  a  small  quantity  of  ether  is  poured ;  the 
bottle  is  shaken  for  a  moment,  that  the  air  within  it  may  become 
charged  with  the  vapor  of  ether ;  the  liquid  ether,  if  any  remain,  is 
then  poured  away,  and  a  large  glass  rod,  or  thick  iron  wire,  heated  to 
about  260°,  is  thrust  into  the  bottie.  The  rod  must  not  be  too  hot,  lest 
the  ozone  formed  be  reconverted  into  ordinary  oxygen ;  if  it  be  insuf- 
fidentiy  heated  no  ozone  is  produced 

During  the  slow  oxidation  of  oil  of  turpentine,  oil  of  cinnamon,  oil 
of  lemons,  and  others  of  the  so-called  essential  oils,  at  the  ordinary 
temperatmre  of  the  air  a  considerable  quantity  of  ozone  is  produced. 
This  may  be  seen  in  oil  of  turpentine  which  has  been  kept  for  a  long 
time  in  half-filled  botties,  exposed  to  sunlight,  and  frequentiy  opened 
and  shaken.  The  formation  of  ozone  imder  these  circumstances  ex- 
plains the  familiar  fact  that  the  corks  employed  to  close  botties  con- 
taining oil  of  turpentine  and  the  analogous  oils  are  soon  bleached  and 
corroded.  At  the  same  time,  antozone  is  also  produced  in  large  quan- 
tity, as  will  be  explained  hereafter. 

If  quicksilver,  to  which  a  littie  water  and  a  few  drops  of  a  solution 
of  in<^go  have  been  added,  be  shaken  up  violentiy  in  a  large  bottie  full 
of  air,  the  indigo  will  soon  be  bleached  as  if  by  the  action  of  ozone. 

167.  One  of  the  best  methods  of  preparing  ozone  is  by  treating 
a  compound  known  as  permanganate  of  potassium  with  sulphuric 
acid.  It  should  be  observed,  however,  that  in  this  process,  as  in 
all  the  others,  the  ozone  obtained  is  mixed  with  common  oxygen ; 
no  available  method  of  isolating  ozone  in  a  condition  of  purity 
has  yet  been  made  known. 

A  small  quantity  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  is  placed  in  the 
bottom  of  a  bottie,  and  a  quantity  of  pure,  dry  permanganate  of  potas- 
sium, in  fine  powder,  is  added ;  the  proportion  of  acid  to  permanganate 
should  be  three  parts  to  two,  by  weight.  A  strong  smell  of  ozone  will 
be  at  once  perceived,  and  the  pasty  mass  will  continue  to  give  off 
ozone  for  a  long  time. 

In  this  case  it  is  conjectured  that  a  portion  of  the  oxygen  of  the  per- 
manganate of  potassium,  the  empirical  fbtmula  of  whidi  is  K^Mn/),^ 
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actually  exists  in  the  compound  as  ozone^  and  is  given  off  as  such  when 
the  compound  is  decomposed. 

168.  As  has  been  already  mentioned,  the  chemical  behavior  of 
ozone  is  analogous  to  that  of  chlorine ;  it  bleaches  and  destroys 
vegetable  coloring-matters^  and  is  a  powerful  disinfectant.  Like 
chlorine  it  instantly  decomposes  the  iodides  of  the  metals ;  upon 
this  property  is  based  a  ready  method  of  testing  for  its  presence. 

JSxp.  76. — Into  the  bottle  of  ozonized  air  (Exp.  76),  thrust  a  mois- 
tened slip  of  the  test-paper,  saturated  with  starch  and  iodide  of  potas- 
sium, which  was  prepared  in  Exp.  71 ;  the  paper  will  instantly  acquire 
a  deep  blue  tint  As  in  the  case  where  the  test-paper  was  employed 
for  detecting  chlorine  (Exp.  72),  so  here,  the  reaction  depends  upon 
the  displacement  of  the  chemically  feeble  iodine  by  the  more  powerful 
ozone : — 

2KI  +  0  =  Xfi  +  21. 

The  ozone  here  acts  as  oxygen,  in  one  sense ;  at  all  events  the  oxide 
of  potassium  formed  is  not  to  be  distinguished  from  oxide  of  potassium 
prepared  with  common  oxygen ;  but  this  in  nowise  contradicts  the  fact 
that  ozone  is  an  extraordinarily  active  and  energetic  variety  of  oxygen, 
inasmuch  as  common  oxygen  will  not  efiect  this  decomposition. 

169.  Ozone  is  an  irritating,  poisonous  gas ;  air  which  is  highly 
charged  with  it  is  irrespirable,  and  produces  effects  on  the  human 
subject  similar  to  those  produced  by  chlorine.  Its  odor,  which 
has  been  compared  to  that  of  weak  chlorine,  is  so  powerM  that 
it  can  be  recognized  in  air  containing  only  one  millionth  part  of 
the  gas.  Its  oxidizing  power  is  intense.  When  moisture  is  pre- 
sent it  oxidizes  all  the  metals  excepting  gold,  platinum,  and  the 
platinum  metals ;  even  silver  is  oxidized  by  it  at  the  ordinary 
temperature,  and  becomes  covered  with  a  brown  coating  of  per- 
oxide of  silver.  It  destroys  many  hydrogen  compounds,  such  as 
those  of  sulphur,  phosphorus,  and  iodine,  the  hydrogen  being 
oxidized  as  well  as  the  element  with  which  the  hydrogen  is 
associated ;  iodohydric  acid,  for  instance,  is  converted  into  water 
and  iodic  add.  In  the  same  way,  free  iodine  is  oxidized  by 
ozone,  and  if  test-paper  which  has  become  blue  by  exposure  to 
ozone,  as  in  Exp.  76,  be  left  long  in  ozonized  air,  it  will  become 
white  from  oxidation  of  the  iodine.  Ozone  will  even  oxidize 
nitrogen,  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  when  in  contact  with 
water  and  such  alkaline  oxides  as  caustic  soda,  caustic  potash, 
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or  caustic  lime ;  thus,  if  lime-water  (a  solution  of  caustic  lime  in 
water)  be  left  exposed  to  ozonized  air,  a  certain  quantity  of 
nitrate  of  lime  will  be  formed.  Ammonia  is  oxidized  by  it  also, 
and  it  converts  nitrous  and  sulphurous  into  nitric  and  sulphuric 
acids. 

Many  salts  of  the  metals  are  oxidized  by  it — ^for  example,  the 
sulphates  of  iron  and  of  manganese.  A  valuable  test  for  the 
presence  of  ozone  is  furnished  by  its  behavior  towards  sulphate 
of  manganese. 

Exp.  77. — ^Dissolve  a  gramme  or  two  of  sulphate  of  manganese  in 
water ;  soak  in  this  solution  strips  of  thin  white  blotting-paper ;  dry 
the  paper,  and  preserve  it  in  a  bottle.  If  a  slip  of  this  paper  be  mois- 
tened, and  then  hung  in  ozonized  air  (Exp.  76),  it  will  quickly  become 
brown  from  the  formation  upon  it  of  black  oxide  of  manganese. 

In  like  manner,  most  organic  substances  are  quickly  oxidized 
by  ozone;  when  substances  such  as  sawdust,  garden-mould, 
powdered  charcoal,  milk,  or  flesh  are  thrown  into  a  bottle  of 
ozonized  air,  the  odor  of  ozone  instantly  disappears ;  corks  and 
caoutchouc  tubes  are  attacked  by  it,  and  must  not  be  used  in 
experimenting  with  the  gas.  It  destroys  the  color  of  indigo,  and 
bleaches  litmus  without  first  reddening  it.  Some  organic  bodies, 
on  the  other  hand,  become  colored  when  exposed  to  its  action ; 
thus,  the  cut  surfieuse  of  an  apple  becomes  brown,  and  fresh  sur- 
faces of  certain  mushrooms  become  blue.  Gum  guaiacum  also 
becomes  blue.  Papers  soaked  in  a  dilute  alcoholic  solution  of 
gum  guaiacum,  indeed,  are  often  employed  as  a  test  for  ozone. 

Exp.  78. — ^Dissolve  one  part  of  gum  guaiacum  in  thirty  parts  of 
ninety  per  cent  alcohol ;  add  a  few  drops  of  this  solution  to  2  c.  c.  of 
ordinaiy  eighty  per  cent  alcohol;  dip  in  this  dilute  solution  strips  of 
thin  white  blotting-paper,  and  dry  them  in  the  dark.  By  exposure 
to  ozonized  air  this  test-paper  acquires  a  bright  blue  color. 

170.  By  virtue  of  its  strong  oxidizing-power,  ozone  is  of  great 
importance  as  a  disinfecting  agent.  It  destroys  instantly  a  mul- 
titude of  offensive  gases,  such  as  arise  from  decaying  animal  and 
vegetable  matter,  and  has  been  frequently  recommended  of  late 
as  a  substance  well  fitted  for  the  purification  of  sick-rooms  and 
hospital-wards.  Where  ozone  is  employed  for  purposes  of  disin- 
fection, it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  action  of  the  gas 
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depends  solely  upon  oxidation.  A  given  quantity  of  ozone  can 
destroy  only  a  certain  definite  amount  of  the  offensive  organic 
matter;  wherever  these  emanations  are  incessantly  generated, 
ozone  must  be  as  constantly  produced  in  order  to  destroy  them. 
This  disinfecting-power  of  ozone  is  interesting  in  connexion  with 
the  observed  facts^  that  ozone  is  abundant  in  the  air  of  pine 
forests,  where  turpentine  abounds,  and  that  pine  forests  are,  as  a 
general  rule,  remarkably  free  from  malaria.  The  well-known 
disinfecting-power  of  tar  is  supposed  in  like  manner  to  be  partly 
due  to  the  formation  of  ozone  during  the  oxidation  of  some  of  its 
ingredients. 

Coal-tar,  mixed  with  plaster-of-Paris,  coal-ashes,  or  dry  earth,  in 
quantity  sufficient  to  destroy  its  stickiness,  has  been  found  to  be  a  very 
efficient  disinfectant.  The  dry  powder  obtained  as  above,  is  simply 
scattered  freely  about  the  ofiensive  locality.  The  coal-tar,  of  course, 
evolves  a  slight  odor,  peculiar  to  itself,  which  tends  to  mask  or  conceal 
other  odors,  and  also  acts  as  an  antiseptic,  or  arrester  of  putrefSeustion ; 
but  its  chief  merit  does  not  appear  to  depend  upon  either  of  these  pro- 
perties ;  it  seems  really  to  destroy  the  gases  which  are  evolved  from 
putrescent  matter,  and  probably  does  so  by  generating  ozone. 

171.  It  is  supposed  that  a  minute  proportion  of  ozone  exists 
in  normal  atmospheric  air :  at  all  events,  there  is  usually  present 
in  air  a  substance  which  exhibits  the  various  reactions  of  ozone, 
and  behaves  as  ozone  would  if  it  were  there.  This  atmospheric 
ozone^  which  is  supposed  to  be  formed  in  the  processes  of  oxida- 
tion which  are  always  going  on  in  nature,  varies  in  quantity  with 
the  locality,  the  season  of  the  year,  the  hour  of  the  day,  and  many 
other  circumstances. 

172.  Ozone  is  seldom  found  in  the  air  of  thickly  inhabited  loca- 
lities ;  it  often  happens  that  it  cannot  be  detected  in  the  air  of  cities 
at  the  very  time  when  it  is  abundant  in  the  neighboring  country. 
It  is  often  found  to  be  abundant  on  the  windward  side  of  a  city, 
and  altogether  absent  frt)m  the  air  upon  the  leeward  side,  the  in- 
ference being  that  it  is  destroyed  by  the  exhalations  which  arise 
from  a  dense  population.  Ozone  appears  to  be  more  abundant 
in  the  air  in  winter  than  in  summer,  in  cloudy  than  in  clear 
weather,  and  by  night  than  by  day ;  it  has  been  observed  to  be 
specially  abundant  at  times  when  dew  was  falling  heavily.  As 
might  be  expected,  comparatively  large  quantities  of  it  are  found 
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during  tliimder-BtormBy  and  its  odor  has  been  recc^ized  in  the 
neighborhood  of  objects  struck  by  lightning.  Ozone  is  abundant 
during  snow-stoims ;  and  it  is  probable  that  up(m  its  presence  de- 
pends the  well-kno^wn  bleaching-power  of  newly  &llen  snow. 

In  searching  for  ozone  in  the  air,  test-paper  containing  iodide  of  po- 
tassium and  starch,  such  as  was  prepared  in  Exp.  71,  is  usually  em- 
ployed. Dry  slips  of  the  prepared  paper  are  exposed,  during  from  six 
to  twenty-four  hours,  to  a  free  current  of  air,  in  a  place  well  sheltered 
from  light  and  rain.  By  exposure  the  dry  paper  becomes  brown,  and 
when  wetted  acquires  shades  of  color  vaiying  from  pinkish- white  and 
iron- gray  to  blue.  The  shade  of  color  obtained  in  this  way  is  then 
compared  with  a  standard  chromatic  scale,  which  includes  all  the 
shades  possible  under  the  circumstances ;  and  the  proportion  of  ozone 
present  in  the  air  is  thus  roughly  estimated. 

Although  observations  of  this  kind  are  far  from  possessing  that 
degree  of  accuracy  and  certainty  which  is  desirable,  they  have  never- 
theless been  considered  trustworthy  by  numerous  observers,  and  have 
given  rise  to  much  speculation  concerning  the  functions  of  atmospheric 
ozone,  more  particularly  with  regard  to  its  probable  influence  upon 
health  and  disease.  K  there  be  ozone  in  the  atmosphere,  it  will,  on  the 
one  hand,  oxidize  and  destroy  many  volatile  organic  substances  which 
are  supposed  to  be  prejudicial  to  health.  Hence  many  physicians  are 
of  opinion  that  the  atmospheric  ozone  plays  an  important  part  in  con- 
trolling or  preventing  epidemic  diseases  through  its  power  of  remo- 
ving infectious  nutter  frY>m  the  air ;  and  it  has  been  noticed  that  with 
the  advent  of  an  ozone-bearing  wind  such  diseases  have  abated  or  ceased. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  ozone  is  a  highly  irritating  gas,  and  in  the 
opinion  of  some  physicians  occasions  many  diseases  of  the  respiratory 
organs.  Numerous  statements  are  upon  record  to  the  eflect  that  epi- 
demics of  catarrh,  colds,  sore  throat,  and  influenza  have  been  coinci- 
dent with  the  beginning  of  a  spell  of  ozoniferous  wind. 

173.  Ozone  is  usually  considered  to  be  completely  insoluble  in 
water ;  but  it  has  been  recently  ascertained  that  water  can  take 
up  a  small  quantity  of  it,  and  so  acquire  some  of  the  properties  of 
ozone.  When  ozonized  air  is  passed  through  a  solution  of  caustic 
soda  or  caustic  potash,  a  certain  amount  of  ozone  is  absorbed  at 
flrst,  perhaps  by  combination  with  some  oxidizable  impurity  of 
the  solution,  but  after  a  little  time  the  ozone  will  pass  through 
without  apparent  alteration.  Acids  do  not  absorb  ozone.  It  is 
readily  absorbed,  however,  by  aqueous  solutions  of  iodide  of  potas- 
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slum  and  of  pyrogallic  acid,  with  the  oonstitaents  of  which  it  entera 
into  combinations  not  to  be  distinguished  £K>m  those  made  with 
oxygen. 

174.  At  moderately  high  temperatures  ozone  loses  its  peculia- 
rities and  changes  into  ordinary  oxygen ;  if  ozonized  air,  such  as 
was  obtained  in  Exp.  75,  is  made  to  pass  through  a  narrow  glass 
tube  heated  to  250°,  its  peculiar  odor,  and  its  power  of  decom- 
posing iodide  of  potassium  will  entirely  disappear.  The  same 
change  occurs  gradually  if  the  tube  is  heated  only  to  100°,— or 
instantly  if  steam  be  thrown  into  the  ozonized  air,  so  that  the 
whole  of  it  can  be  heated  at  once  to  100° ;  hence  it  may  be  stated, 
in  general  terms,  that  ozone  is  converted  into  ordinary  oxygen  at 
temperatures  greater  than  100°. 

175.  Ozone  is  supposed  to  exist  as  such  in  several  of  the  oxides. 
Black  oxide  of  manganese,  for  example,  is  thought  to  contain  it 
as  a  constituent ;  and  a  method  of  obtaining  it  from  perman- 
ganic acid  has  been  already  given,  §  167.  The  oxygen  com- 
pounds which  are  supposed  to  contain  ozone  are  called  ozonides. 
The  formulae  of  the  following  compounds,  recognized  as  ozonides, 
are  here  given  for  the  sake  of  reference : — 

PbO,    CrO.    MnO,    Co.O,    N,0, 
Agfi,  MnO.  Mnp,   Ni,0,    Bi,0. 

176.  Afitozone  (the  opponent  or  opposite  of  ozone)  appears 
to  be  produced  simultaneously  with  ozone  whenever  the  latter  is 
formed,  whether  by  electrical  action  or  during  processes  of  oxida- 
tion. It  may  even  be  that,  as  some  chemists  believe,  ordinary 
oxygen  is  in  a  certain  sense  a  compound  substance,  and  that 
when  in  contact  with  phosphorus,  and  in  the  other  circumstances 
under  which  ozone  is  produced,  the  neutral  oxygen  is  split  or  de- 
composed into  two  opposite  and  dissimilar  modifications — we  had 
almost  said  elements — one  of  which  is  ozone,  the  other  antozone. 
It  is  thought  that  while  the  greater  part  of  the  ozone  thus  engen- 
dered enters  into  combination  with  the  phosphorus,  or  other 
substance,  undergoing  oxidation,  a  certain  portion  of  it,  together 
with  some  of  the  antozone,  becomes  mixed  with  the  surrounding 
air,  and  so  escapes  combining  with  the  body  which  is  being  oxi- 
dized. 

Only  a  comparatively  short  time  has  elapsed  since  antozone 

l2 
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has  been  recognized  as  a  distinct  substance ;  hence  its  properties 
have  been  less  thoroughlj  studied  than  those  of  ozone.  Many  of 
its  characteristics  and  properties  are  still  involved  in  great  ob- 
scurity, very  various  and  even  conflicting  statements  having  been 
published  concerning  them. 

177.  Of  the  methods  devised  for  preparing  antozone,  the  fol- 
lowing deserve  notice : — 

By  passing  dry  electrized  air  (§  165)  through  a  concentrated  aque- 
ous solution  of  iodide  of  potassium^  or  of  pyrogallic  acid,  all  the  ozone 
contained  in  the  air  will  be  at  once  absorbed,  and  the  antozone  left 
behind,  free  from  any  admixture  of  ozone. 

During  the  slow  oxidation  of  oil  of  turpentine  and  other  volatile  or 
essential  oils  (§  166),  a  considerable  quantity  of  antozone  is  produced, 
as  well  as  of  ozone.  While  most  of  the  ozone  at  once  combines  with 
the  constituents  of  the  oil,  to  form  resins  and  other  products  of  oxida- 
tion, the  antozone,  which  does  not  oxidize  the  oil,  is  dissolved  by  it. 
In  what  9tate  the  antozone  exists  within  the  oil  is  still  uncertain ;  but 
it  is,  in  any  event,  very  loosely  held,  and  is  readily  given  up  to  other 
sifbstances. 

In  the  same  way  that  ozone  maybe  prepared,  by  chemical  decompo- 
sition, from  permanganate  of  potassium,  a  compound  supposed  to  con- 
tain ozone  (§  167),  antozone  may  be  obtained  by  decomposing  certain 
compounds  which  are  believed  to  contain  this  variety  of  oxygen — such, 
for  example,  as  peroxide  of  barium,  BaO,.  A  little  concentrated  sul- 
phuric add  is  poured  into  a  small  bottle,  and  into  this  acid  are  thrown 
a  number  of  small  fragments  of  peroxide  of  barium  (free  from  any  ad- 
mixture of  nitrate  of  barium)  ;  so  soon  as  an  evolution  of  gas  ensues, 
the  air  of  the  bottle  will  be  found  charged  with  antozone.  This  re- 
action is  sometimes  capricious.  Usually  it  occurs  at  the  ordinary 
temperature  of  the  air ;  but  it  is  offcen  necessary  to  place  the  bottle  in 
a  water-bath  heated  to  6(f  or  60°,  in  order  to  start  the  evolution  of 
gas ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  violence  of  the  reaction  must  some- 
times be  allayed  by  immersing  the  bottle  in  cold  water. 

In  the  preparation  of  ozone  by  means  of  phosphorus  in  moist  air 
(Exp.  76),  or  by  the  electrolysis  of  water  ($  35),  the  antozone  which 
is  formed  at  the  same  time  with  the  ozone,  unites  with  the  water 
present,  and  must  there  be  sought.  (See  §  181.) 

Antozone  has  been  found  in  nature  in  a  dark-blue  variety  of  fluor- 
spar from  Wolsendorf,  in  Bavaria.  Upon  being  rubbed,  this  mineral 
emits  a  peculiar  odor,  which  was  formerly  thought  to  be  that  of  chlo- 
rine or  of  hypochlorous  acid.    More  recent  investigations  have  shown 
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that  the  odor  is  that  of  antozone,  and  that  by  grinding  the  mineral 
with  water  the  antozone  can  be  transferred  to  the  water. 

178.  Antozone  is  a  gas,  the  odor  of  which  somewhat  resembles 
that  of  ozone  ;  there  is,  however,  a  decided  difference  between 
the  two  odors,  that  of  antozone  being  disgusting,  while  that  of 
ozone  is  merely  pungent  and  irritating.  Antozone  changes  at 
once  to  ordinary  oxygen  on  being  heated.  Even  at  the  ordinary- 
temperature  it  reverts  to  common  oxygen  very  readily — ^much 
more  readily  than  ozone.  Most  of  the  antozone  iisually  dbap- 
pears  from  dry  electrized  air  in  the  course  of  an  hour,  or  an  hour 
and  a  half;  and  if  the  air  be  moist,  the  change  is  still  more  rapid. 
Ozone,  on  the  contrary,  is  comparatively  permanent,  under  the 
same  conditions;  and  although  when  a  mixture  of  ozone  and  anto- 
zone is  left  in  contact  with  water  in  a  glass-stoppered  bottle,  some 
ozone  is  destroyed  during  the  reversion  of  the  antozone,  the 
larger  portion  of  it  will  remain  almost,  if  not  quite,  unaltered 
for  months.  Antozone,  whether  moist  or  dry,  also  reverts  to  the 
condition  of  ordinary  oxygen  on  being  brought  in  contact  with 
black  oxide  of  manganese^  peroxide  of  lead,  or  finely  divided 
platinum. 

179.  A  very  remarkable  characteristic  of  antozone  is  its  power 
of  forming  fogs  and  clouds  with  water.  It  may  even  be  found, 
after  the  matter  has  been  more  thoroughly  studied,  that  all  the 
fogs  and  clouds  which  occur  in  nature  are  dependent  for  their 
existence  upon  the  presence  of  antozone. 

K  air,  charged  with  antozone,  he  made  to  bubble  through  water,  it 
will  emerge  from  the  water  in  the  form  of  a  thick  white  mist,  similar 
to  that  formed  by  the  cooling  of  steam.  The  same  thing  occurs  when 
electrized  air,  or  electrized  oxygen^  issues  into  a  moist  atmosphere, 
though  the  effect  is  less  marked  when  ozone  is  present  than  when  it 
has  been  removed  by  means  of  iodide  of  potassium.  The  mist  pro- 
duced by  slowly  passing  antozonized  air  through  water  is  heavy ;  it 
remains  hanging  over  the  surface  of  the  liquid,  and  may  he  readily 
poured  from  one  vessel  to  another.  By  conducting  it  through  a  tube 
to  the  bottom  of  a  dry,  tall  bottle,  it  displaces  the  air,  all  the  while 
preserving  a  sharply  defined  boundary ;  by  gentle  agitation  it  is  easily 
broken  up  into  cloud-like  masses. 

When  a  large,  dry  bottle  is  nearly  filled  with  this  antozone  mist, 
then  closed  and  left  to  itself^  the  mist  gradually  becomes  thinner  and 
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less  opaque,  and  in  the  course  of  half  or  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
yanishes  altogether.  As  the  cloud  thus  disappeBrs,  water  is  deposited 
upon  the  sides  of  the  bottle,  at  first  as  a  mere  dew^  but  afterwards 
accumulating  in  droplets,  which  finally  flow  together  to  the  bottom  of 
the  Teasel.  When  tke  air  in  the  bottle  has  become  clear,  no  antozone 
can  be  detected  in  it. 

It  thus  appears  that  antozone  has  the  property  of  taking  up  water 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  water  assumes  the  peculiar  physical  condi- 
tions of  a  doud  or  mist.  While  the  antozone  lasts  the  cloud  is  per- 
manent ;  but  the  antozone  is  soon  transformed  into  ordinaiy  oxygen, 
and  as  fast  as  this  change  occurs  the  water  of  the  cloud  is  deposited 
in  droplets. 

By  passing  the  antozone  mist  through  tubes  filled  with  desiccating 
substances,  such  as  chloride  of  calcium  (Appendix,  §  16),  the  water 
may  be  removed,  and  transparent  antozonized  air  obtained,  capable  of 
again  producing  a  mist  on  being  brought  iu  contact  with  water.  Many 
strong  saline  solutions  likewise  depriye  antozone  of  water ;  hence  the 
non-appearance  of  the  cloud  when  electrized  air  is  passed  through  a 
strong  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium ;  the  doud  does  appear,  how- 
ever, when  the  solution  is  sufficiently  dilute. 

It  has  been  proved  by  experiment  that  electrized  air  can  sup- 
port or  carry  nearly  twice  as  much  moisture  as  ordinary  air  or 
oxygen  at  the  same  temperature,  and  that  this  air  is  much  more 
difficult  to  dry  than  the  gases  with  which  diemists  usually  have 
to  deal.  This  explains  how  it  happened  that,  before  the  disco- 
very of  the  doud-forming  property  of  antozone,  so  many  obser- 
vers had  been  led  to  consider  ozone  an  oxide  of  hydrogen.  One 
experimenter  would  pass  recently  electrized  air  through  an  ordi- 
nary drying-tube,  such  as  long  experience  had  shown  to  be 
capable  of  drying  common  air  perfectly,  and  would  then  heat  the 
gas ;  by  this  treatment  both  the  ozone  and  the  antozone  would 
be  changed  to  ordinary  oxygen,  and  the  water  which  had  been 
carried  through  the  drying-tube  by  the  antozone  would  be  made 
visible.  The  remarkable  capacity  of  antozone  for  moisture  being 
unknown,  the  water  thus  obtained  was  naturally  enough  supposed 
to  have  been  derived  from  some  compound  of  hydrogen  and  oxy- 
gen other  than  water,  and*  capable  of  passing  unabsorbed  through 
the  drying-tube.  Other  chemists,  performing,  as  they  supposed, 
the  same  experiment,  but  in  reality  operating  upon  air  less  recently 
electrized,  and  so  containing  no  antozone,  were,  of  course,  unable 
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to  obtain  any  water  at  the  point  where  it  had  been  observed  by 
their  predecessors ;  hence  arose  a  series  of  controTcrsies  which 
have  only  recently  been  composed. 

180.  As  has  been  already  mentioned,  antozone,  like  ozone,  is 
formed  in  all  processes  of  oxidation  and  combustion.  During 
combustion  most  of  the  ozone  produced  enters  into  combination 
with  the  substance  burned,  while  the  antozone  is  left  free,  or 
enters  into  combination  with  water  to  form  peroxide  of  hydrogen. 
When  the  combustion  is  slow  or  smouldering,  antozone  appears 
in  large  quantities,  and  in  presence  of  moisture  forms  the  cha- 
racteristic mist  or  doud.  Tobacco-smoke,  the  gray  smoke  of 
chimneys  and  of  gunpowder,  and  all  such  smokes  are  antozone 
douds, — facts  which  support  the  idea  that  all  clouds,  fogs,  and 
mists  are  caused  by  the  presence  of  antozone  in  the  atmosphere. 

The  oxidation  of  phosphorus  affords  a  ready  method  of  exhibiting 
the  antozone  cloud.  During  the  oxidation  of  phosphorus  in  moist  air, 
white  fumes  are  formed,  which  were  long  a  great  puzzle  to  chemists. 
Whether  the  phosphorus  be  allowed  to  oxidize  slowly,  as  in  Exp.  76, 
or  burned  rapidly,  as  in  Exp.  18,  there  is  always  produced  a  white  mist 
of  very  considerable  permanence,  which  remains  long  after  the  oxides 
of  phosphorus,  which  are  also  fonned,  haye  been  taken  up  and  remored 
by  the  water.  This  mist  is  the  antozone  cloud ;  it  is  nothing  but  water 
held  suspended  by  antozone. 

In  the  rapid  combustion  of  phosphorus,  little  or  no  ozone  is  left  free ; 
all  of  it  seems  to  unite  directly  with  the  phosphorus ;  but  much  more 
antozone  is  produced  when  the  combustion  is  rapid  than  when  it  is 
slow.  The  formation  of  antozone  in  UbiB  connexion  explains  the  fact 
already  alluded  to  (Exp.  18),  that  phosphorus  burning  with  flame,  in 
a  confined  volume  of  air,  does  not  wholly  exhaust  the  latter  of  oxygen. 
The  phosphorus  cannot  combine  with  antozone,  but  only  with  ozone ; 
hence,  when  no  oxygen  other  t^an  that  in  the  form  of  antozone  re- 
mainsy  the  combustion  must  cease. 

During  the  burning  of  a  jet  of  hydrogen  under  a  bell-glass  through 
which  a  stream  of  air  is  dniwn,  antozone  is  formed,  as  is  proved  by 
passing  the  issuing  stream  through  water ;  the  antozone  doud  is  pro- 
duced without  difficulty,  and  peroxide  of  hydrogen  appears  as  a  pro- 
duct. The  formation  of  the  antozone  mist,  and  of  peroxide  of  hydro- 
gen, may  be  observed  with  any  other  flame  if  care  be  taken  that  the 
air  which  streams  over  the  flame  be  not  too  strongly  heated.  A  high 
temperature  destroys  the  antozone  as  fast  as  it  is  formed. 
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181.  Besides  its  power  of  forming  clouds  or  mists  with  water, 
which  is  interesting  rather  as  a  physical  than  as  a  chemical  fact, 
antozone,  particularly  when  newly  formed,  also  unites  with  water 
chemically,  the  suhstance  called  peroxide  of  hydrogen  (see  §  61), 
whose  composition  is  expressed  by  the  formula  Hp,,  being  the 
result  of  the  combination. 

A  simple  method  of  exhibiting  the  formation  of  peroxide  of  hydro- 
gen by  the  action  of  antozone  upon  water,  is  to  place  a  short,  narrow 
tube,  containing  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  within  a  bottle  2  or  3 
cm.  in  width,  furnished  with  a  ground-glass  stopper,  and  filled  with 
water  nearly  to  the  top  of  the  tube.  Small  portions  of  peroxide  of 
barium  are  now  added,  at  intervals,  to  the  sulphuric  acid  in  the  tube, 
elevation  of  temperature  being  avoided  as  far  as  possible ;  the  stopper 
should  be  replaced  in  the  bottle  after  each  addition  of  the  peroxide. 
Most  of  the  oxygen  evolved  in  this  process  appears,  however,  to  be  in 
the  ordinary  inactive  state,  and  the  solution  of  peroxide  of  hydrogen 
obtained  is  consequently  extremely  dilute.  A  better  method  of  pro- 
cedure is  to  pass  a  current  of  carbonic  acid  gas  into  a  mixture  of  water 
and  peroxide  of  bariimi, 

BaO,  4-  H,0  -f  CO,  =  BaO,CO,  -f  Bfi^- 
In  this  way  a  highly  concentrated  solution  of  the  peroxide  can  be 
obtained. 

Another  easy  method  of  preparing  peroxide  of  hydrogen  is  by  the 
oxidation  of  amalgams  of  lead  or  zinc  In  this  case  dso,  as  in  the 
preceding,  the  peroxide  of  hydrogen  is  probably  formed  by  the  union 
of  antozone  with  water. 

One  hundred  grammes  of  lead-amalgam,  containing  so  much  mer- 
cury that  it  shall  be  fluid  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  is  shaken  in  a 
bottle  of  the  capacity  of  a  litre,  together  with  200  c  c  of  water,  aci- 
dulated with  2  grms.  of  sulphuric  acid ;  the  water  soon  becomes  milky 
from  separation  of  sulphate  of  lead,  and  in  the  course  of  ten  or  twelve 
minutes  contains  enough  peroxide  of  hydrogen  to  exhibit  the  charac- 
teristic reactions  of  this  substance. 

So,  too,  if  pulverulent  zinc-amalgam  be  loosely  thrown  into  a  glass 
funnel,  with  narrow  throat,  and  a  thin  stream  of  water  be  allowed  to 
flow  through  it  in  such  manner  that  the  metal  may  be  at  the  same 
lime  acted  upon  by  both  air  and  water,  the  water  will  become  charged 
with  peroxide  of  hydrogen.  B^  repeatedly  pouring  back  the  dilute 
solution  of  the  peroxide  upon  the  amalgam,  it  can  be  very  considerably 
strengthened.  In  order  to  prepare  the  zinc-amalgam,  equal  weights  of 
zinc-filings  and  of  mercury  are  placed  in  a  beaker  glass,  covered  with 
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water  acidulated  with  sulphuric  or  chlorhydric  acid,  and  thoroughly 
mixed  by  stiiring  with  a  glass  rod ;  the  acid  is  then  poured  away,  and 
the  last  portions  of  it  remored  from  the  amalgam  by  washing  with 
water. 

This  power  of  antozone  to  oxidize  water  distingaishes  it  com- 
pletely fi*om  ozone,  which  has  little  or  no  action  upon  water. 

182.  Peroxide  of  hydrogen,  like  peroxide  of  barium,  is  supposed 
to  contain  one  atom  of  oxygen  in  the  form  of  antozone ;  the  per- 
oxides of  potassium,  sodium,  and  strontium  also  are  placed  in  the 
same  category.     They  are  all  called  antozonides. 

183.  Antozone  can  be  distinguished  from  ozone  by  the  follow- 
ing tests : — 

Strips  of  paper,  charged  with  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  manganese 
(Exp.  77),  do  not  become  brown  when  exposed  to  the  action  of  ant- 
ozone ;  on  the  contrary,  manganese  papers  which  have  been  browned 
by  ozone  are  bleached  by  antozone.  Guaiacum  paper  (Exp.  78)  does 
not  become  blue  in  antozonized  air.  The  yellow  compound  cidled 
ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  which  is  conTerted  into  red  ferricyanide  of 
potassium  by  the  action  of  ozone,  is  not  changed  by  antozone.  In  the 
absence  of  adds,  antozone  has  no  action  upon  iodide  of  potassium. 

The  chemical  behavior  of  antozone  may  be  conreniently  studied  by 
resorting  to  its  compound  with  water,  the  antozonide  peroxide  of  hy- 
drogen. If  peroxide  of  hydrogen  be  brought  in  contact  with  an'  ozonide 
like  peroxide  of  lead,  for  example,  both  of  the  peroxides  will  be  re- 
duced, and  there  wiU  result  water,  protoxide  of  lead,  and  free  ordinary 
oxygen.  Whenever  an  antozonide  is  mixed  with  an  ozonide,  a  similar 
reaction  occurs;  the  two  active  varieties  of  oxygen  disappear,  and 
common  oxygen  is  evolved ;  hence  it  has  been  assumed  that  ordinary 
inactive  oxygen  is  a  sort  of  compound,  resulting  from  the  union  or 
neutralization  of  ozone  with  antozone.  Several  important  tests  for 
antozone  are  dependent  upon  this  &ct  of  the  decomposition  of  ant- 
ozonides by  ozonides. 

If  a  liquid  suspected  to  contain  peroxide  of  hydrogen  be  shaken  in  a 
test-tube  with  a  small  quantity  of  ether,  the  ether  will  dissolve  the 
peroxide,  and  will  finally  collect  upon  the  surfieu^  of  the  liquid ;  on 
adding  to  it  a  small  drop  of  a  solution  of  the  ozonide  chromic  acid,  or, 
what  comes  to  the  same  thing,  a  drop  of  a  solution  of  bichromate  of 
potassium  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid,  the  ethereal  solution  will 
become  blue. 

If  a  liquid  containing  peroxide  of  hydrogen  be  added  to  a  dilute  red 
solution  of  permanganate  of  potassiumi  this  solution  wiU  be  decolorized^ 
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while  common  oxygen  wHl  be  evolyed ;  and  in  the  same  way  the  brown 
peroxide  of  lead  and  the  led-colored  salts  of  peroxide  of  iron  are 
bleached  by  it 

Another  exceedingly  delicate  and  chancteristic  test  for  antozone,  or 
rather  for  peroxide  of  hydrogen,  the  rationale  of  which  has  not  yet 
been  well  made  out;  is  the  following : — If  to  a  solution  containing  per- 
oxide of  hydrogen  there  are  added  a  few  drops  of  dilute  starch-paste 
charged  with  iodide  of  potassium^  and  subsequently  a  very  small 
quantity  of  a  solution  of  copperas  (protosulphate  of  iron),  iodine  will 
be  set  free,  and  the  starch  will  become  blue.  The  solution  to  be  tested 
must  be  as  nearly  neutral  as  possible.  The  addition  of  an  acid,  instead 
of  the  copperas  solution,  will  also  bzing  about  the  same  reaction, 
though  less  readily. 

184.  We  have  thus  set  forth  whateyer  is  best  known  concern- 
ing ozone  and  antozone,  in  spite  of  the  details  into  which  so  fall 
an  exposition  has  necessarily  descended,  partly  because  the  sub- 
ject will  evidently  be  one  of  primary  importance,  both  theoretical 
and  practical,  in  the  near  futore,  and  partly  from  a  desire  to 
show  the  student  how  vague  and  uncertain  the  prospect  is  when 
once  the  narrow  limits  of  established  knowledge  are  past  and 
the  inquirer  ventures  out  into  the  obscurity  which  perpetually 
separates  the  knowledge  of  to-day  from  that  which  shall  be 
knowledge  to-morrow,  but  also  because  of  the  impossibility, 
with  so  obscure  a  subject,  of  making  such  a  just  discrimination 
between  salient  and  unimportant  points  as  with  a  well-studied 
subject  is  both  easy  and  desirable. 


CHAPTEE  Xin. 


STTLPHtTB. 


185.  Sulphur  occurs  somewhat  abundantly  in  nature,  both  in 
the  free  state  and  in  combination  with  other  elements.  Many 
ores  of  metals,  for  example,  are  sulphur  compounds.  It  is  a 
component  of  several  abundant  salts,  such  as  the  sulphates  of 
calcium,  barium,  and  sodium,  and  occurs  in  small  proportion  in 
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manj  animal  and  regetable  sabstances.  Free  sulphur  is  found 
chiefly  in  Yolcanic  districts.  Generally  it  occurs  mixed  with 
earthy  matters ;  but  it  often  forms  distinct  veins,  and  is  sometimes 
found  in  the  shape  of  well-defined  crystals  of  considerable  size. 
At  the  present  time  about  nine-tenths  of  the  sulphur  of  commerce 
comes  from  Sidly. 

186.  Native  sulphur  is  usually  subjected  to  a  rough  purifica- 
tion at  the  place  of  'its  occurrence.  This  purification  is  some- 
times effected  by  distilling  the  volcanic  earth  in  retorts  or  jars 
of  earthenware ;  the  sulphur  being  volatile,  distils  over,  and  is 
collected  in  receivers,  from  which  it  is  drawn  off,  from  time  to 
time,  in  the  liquid  state ;  or  if  the  earth  be  very  rich  in  sulphur, 
it  is  simply  heated  in  large  kettles  and  the  melted  sulphur  dipped 
off  from  above,  while  the  earthy  impurities  settle  to  the  bottom 
of  the  kettle.  The  product  thus  obtained  is  known  as  crude  sul- 
phur ;  it  comes  to  us  in  irregular  lumps  of  a  dirty  light-yeUow 
color,  and  is  largely  employed  for  manufacturing-purposes. 

ThiB  crude  sulphur  is  contaminated  with  more  or  less  earthy 
matter.  In  order  to  purify  it,  it  is  distilled  from  iron  retorts  into 
large  chambers  constructed  of  masonry,  in  which  it  is  deposited 
either  in  the  form  of  a  light  powder,  known  as  flowers  of  sul- 
phur, or  in  a  liquid  state,  according  to  circumstances.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  operation,  while  the  chamber  is  cold,  the  sul- 
phur vapor  condenses  as  an  exceedingly  flne,  soft,  powder  (flowers 
of  sulphur)  upon  the  walls  of  the  chamber.  But  heat  is  given  off 
as  the  sulphur  vapor  condenses,  and  after  a  while  the  walls  of 
the  chamber  become  so  hot  that  sulphur  will  melt  upon  them. 
After  this,  the  incoming  sulphur  vapor  of  course  condenses  only 
to  the  liquid  state,  and  a  layer  of  liquid  sulphur  coDects  upon 
the  floor  of  the  chamber.  This  liquid  sulphur  is  drawn  off  into 
wooden  moulds,  and  thus  cast  into  the  sticks  familiarly  known  as 
roll-brimstone.  It  is  evident  that,  by  a  little  management,  the 
sulphur-refiner  can  obtain,  at  will,  either  flowers  of  sulphur  or 
roU-brimstone,  or  first  the  one  and  then  the  other. 

187.  At  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  air,  sulphur  is  a 
brittle  solid,  of  a  peculiar  light-yeUow  color.  It  has  neither 
taste  nor  smell,  excepting  that  when  rubbed  it  exhales  a  faint 
and  peculiar  odor.    Most  of  the  odors  which  in  everyday  life  are 
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referred  to  sulphur  are  reallj  the  odors  of  various  compounds  of 
sulphur,  and  are  not  evolved  by  the  element  itself.  It  is  a  bad 
conductor  of  heat  and  electricity.  On  being  rubbed  it  becomes 
highly  (negatively)  electric,  and  is  still  employed  as  a  source  of 
electricity  in  some  cases.  The  symbol  of  sulphur  is  S ;  its  atomic 
weight  is  32,  being  precisely  twice  as  great  as  the  atomic  weight 
of  oxygen. 

188.  Sulphur  melts  easily  at  about  112^,  a  temperature  not 
very  far  above  that  at  which  water  boils.  A  fragment  of  it  may 
even  be  melted  by  heating  it  on  writing-paper  over  the  flame  of 
a  candle.  It  volatilizes  freely  at  temperatures  lower  than  its 
melting-point,  and  boils  at  440^.  Indeed,  as  is  the  case  with 
water,  it  is  a  substance  which  can  be  brought  into  either  of  the 
three  states  of  matter  without  any  dificulty ;  we  can  have  it  as  a 
solid,  a  liquid,  or  a  gas  as  we  please.  It  can  readily  be  obtained 
also  in  the  form  of  crystals. 

Brp,  79. — ^In  a  small  beaker  glass,  or  porcelain  capsule,  heat  slowfy 
50  to  60  gnns.  of  sulphur  until  it  has  entirely  melted.  Kemove  the 
vessel  from  the  lamp,  and  allow  it  to  cool  slowly  until  about  a  quarter 
part  of  the  sulphur  has  solidified ;  then  pour  off,  into  a  badn  of  water, 
that  portion  of  the  sulphur  which  is  still  liquid,  breaking  through,  for 
this  purpose,  the  crust  at  the  top  of  the  liquid,  if  any  such  have  formed. 
The  interior  of  the  vessel  will  be  found  to  be  lined  with  transparent^ 
prismatic  crystals. 

JExp,  80. — In  a  test-tube,  melt  enough  sulphur  to  fill  one-quarter  of 
the  tube;  place  the  tube  in  such  a  position  that  its  contents  may  cool 
slowly  and  quietly,  and  then  watch  the  formation  of  crystals  as  they 
shoot  out  from  the  comparatiYely  cold  walls  of  the  tube  towards  the 
centre  of  the  liquid. 

Exp.  79  represents  one  general  method  of  obtaining  crystals. 
Crystals  of  many  of  the  metals,  lead  and  bismuth  for  example, 
can  be  obtained  by  operating  in  this  way ;  it  is  only  necessary 
to  melt  the  metal  in  a  crucible  of  some  refractory  material, 
placed  in  a  furnace.  The  melted  metal  having  then  been  allowed 
to  cool  until  a  tolerably  firm  crust  has  formed  upon  its  surface, 
this  crust  is  pierced  with  an  iron  rod,  and  the  crucible  quickly 
inverted,  so  that  the  portion  of  the  metal  which  still  remains 
fluid  in  the  interior  shall  flow  out.     Upon  afterwards  breaking 
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the  crucible,  crystals  will  be  found  lining  the  cavity  of  the  metallic 
cup  which  has  been  formed  within  it. 

189.  Exp.  80,  besides  illustrating  the  manner  in  which  crys- 
tals form,  teaches  us  something  of  the  physical  structure  of  solid 
bodies.  The  solid  mass  of  sulphur  which  is  left  in  the  test-tube 
when  it  has  become  cold,  is  evidently  nothing  more  than  a  com> 
pact  bundle  of  interlaced  crystals.  If  the  mass  be  removed  from 
the  tube^  and  then  broken  across,  it  will  present  a  glistening 
appearance,  owing  to  the  reflection  of  light  from  the  sur&ces  of 
the  minute  crystals  of  which  it  is  composed.  It  is  said  to  have 
a  crystalline  structure.  This  crystalline  structure  is  apt  to  render 
a  body  brittle ;  substances  which  possess  it  are  liable  to  break 
**  with  the  grain,"  or  to  split  in  certain  directions  determined  by 
the  shape  of  the  crystals,  and  called  lines  of  deavage ;  a  stick  of 
roll-brimstone,  for  example,  may  be  readily  broken  or  cut  across, 
but  not  so  easily  in  the  direction  of  its  length.  The  same  remark 
applies  to  many  samples  of  metal.  In  aU  cases  where  tenacity  is 
required,  it  is  important  to  counteract,  or  to  prevent  as  much  as 
possible,  the  tendency  towards  crystallization.  Thus,  in  manu- 
facturing wrought  iron,  it  is  the  constant  endeavor  of  the  work- 
man to  render  the  metal  stringy  or  fibrous,  and  not  crystalline, 
and  he  seeks  to  accomplish  this  by  appropriate  processes  of 
kneading,  squeezing,  and  rolling. 

190.  Another  easy  way  to  crystallize  sulphur  is  by  the  method 
of  solution  and  evaporation,  such  as  was  employed  in  the  pre- 
paration of  nitrate  of  ammonium  (Exp.  33).  Sulphur  is  not 
soluble  in  water,  but  it  dissolves  readily  in  a  liquid  compound  of 
sulphur  and  carbon,  known  as  bisulphide  of  carbon,  which  being 
readily  volatile,  quickly  escapes,  on  exposure  to  the  air,  and  so 
deposits  the  sulphur. 

Exp,  81.— Place  in  a  test-tube  a  small  teaspoonful  of  flowers  of 
sulphur,  pour  upon  the  sulphur  10  or  12  c.  c.  of  bisulphide  of  carbon, 
close  the  tube  with  a  cork,  and  allow  the  mixture  to  stand  during  half 
an  hour,  shaking  it  occasionally.  Decant  the  clear  liquid  from  the 
sulphur  which  stiU  remains  undissolved,  and  pour  it  into  a  small  porce- 
lain capsule,  which  place  out  of  doors,  or  in  a  draught  of  air,  until  the 
highly  oiFensive  bisulphide  of  carbon  has  all  evaporated.  Crystals  of 
sulphur  will  then  be  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  dish. 

This  experiment  might  be  modified  by  preparing,  in  the  first  place,  a 
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saturated  solution  of  sulphur  in  boiling  bisulphide  of  carbon,  and  then 
allowing  the  clear  solution  to  cool  slowlj.  Crystals  of  sulphur  would 
finally  be  found  beneath  the  cold  liquid.  The  method  by  evaporation, 
as  above  described,  is  to  be  preferred. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  crystals  of  Exp.  81  are  not  shaped 
like  those  obtained  by  the  method  of  fusion  in  Exp.  79.  The 
two  sets  of  crystals  belong  in  fact  to  entirely  different  systems  of 
crystallizatidn. 

191.  The  researches  of  crystallographers  have  proved  that  the 
crystals  of  natural  minerals  and  artificial  chemical  substances 
may  all  be  induded  in  six  general  classes  of  form,  called  systems 
of  crystallization.  In  every  crystal,  certain  directions  may  be 
recognized,  with  reference  to  which  the  bounding  planes  of  the 
crystal  exhibit  a  more  or  less  symmetrical  arrangement.  These 
directions,  represented  by  straight  lines  drawn  through  the  centre 
of  the  crystal,  are  called  axes.  The  thousands  of  crystal-forms 
which  occur  in  nature,  or  are  produced  by  art,  have  been  divided 
into  six  systems,  or  groups,  by  observation  of  the  number,  rela* 
tive  length  and  mutual  inclination  of  the  axes  around  which  they 
are  symmetrically  formed.  These  six  systems  are  defined  as 
follows : — 

I.  Monametric  {mngk-meature)  or  JReffular  System, — ^The  axes  are 
three  in  number,  equal  in  length,  and  intersect  each  other  at  right 
angles.  The  cube,  regular  octahedron,  and  rhombic  dodecahedron, 
forms  of  perfect  symmetry,  belong  to  this  system. 

II.  Dimetric  (two-measure)  System, — The  axes  are  three  in  number, 
and  intersect  each  other  at  right  angles ;  but  one,  called  the  vertical, 
is  either  longer  or  shorter  than  the  two  lateral,  which  are  equal.  The 
right  square  prism  and  square  octahedron  are  of  this  system. 

m.  Trimetric  (three-measure)  System, — ^The  axes  are  three  in  num- 
ber, unequal  in  length  and  intersect  each  other  at  right  angles.  The 
system  includes  the  right  rectangular  prism,  the  right  rhombic  prism, 
and  the  rhombic  octahedron. 

IV.  MonocUnie  (smgle-mdination)  System, — ^The  axes  are  three  in 
number^  and  unequal  in  length ;  and  one,  called  the  vertical,  is  at  right 
angles  with  one  of  the  other  two  axes,  which  are  called  lateral,  but 
obliquely  inclined  to  the  other;  the  two  lateral  axes  intersect  each 
other  at  right  angles.  The  right  rhomboidal  and  oblique  rhombic 
prisms  belong  to  this  sjrstem. 

y.  DicUnic  (three-incUnation)  System. — ^The  axes  are  three  in  num- 
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ber,  unequal  in  length,  and  all  their  interaections  are  oblique.    The 
oblique  rhomboidal  prism  is  of  this  system. 

VI.  Hexagonal Sydem, — The  axes  are  four  in  number;  three,  called 
lateral,  lie  in  one  plane,  are  equal  in  length,  and  intersect  each  other 
at  angles  of  60° ;  the  fourth  axis,  called  vertical,  is  either  longer  or 
shorter  than  the  other  three,  and  crosses  them  at  right  angles.  This 
system  includes  the  hexagonal  prism  and  the  rhombohedron. 

Under  these  systems  of  ciystallization,  the  yariety  of  possible  forms 
and  dimensions  is  unlimited.  Thus,  in  systems  in  which  the  axes  are 
imequal^  the  inequality  may  be  great  or  small,  through  all  degrees  of 
discrepancy ;  in  oblique  systems  the  inclination  of  the  axes  may  vary 
indefinitely ;  rhombohedrons  may  occur  of  erery  angle.  Thus  tilie  ac* 
tual  forms  of  crystallography  become  exceedingly  numerous,  although 
they  all  belong  to  a  few  simple  types. 

If  the  student  draws  in  perspective,  upon  paper,  the  axes  of  the 
several  systems  above  described,  or,  better,  constructs  the  different  sets 
of  axes  out  of  bits  of  wood  or  wire,  he  will  appreciate  the  fact  that 
fonns  belonging  to  different  systems  are  ordinarily  so  unlike  in  general 
appearance  as  to  be  readily  distinguishable  even  by  those  who  have  no 
exact  knowledge  of  the  mathematical  science  of  crystallography. 

192.  As  a  general  role,  a  sabstance  crystallizes  in  forms  be- 
longing to  only  one  system,  and  the  crystalline  form  of  a  sab- 
stance is  something  so  constant  and  characteristic  as  to  be  one  of 
the  chemist's  most  valued  means  of  recognition  and  definition. 
But  this  general  rule  is  not  without  exceptions.  Sulphur,  as  has 
just  been  proved,  may  be  made  to  crystallize  in  forms  belonging 
to  two  distinct  systems  of  crystallization;  and  there  are  other 
substances,  not  a  few,  which  when  crystallized  under  different 
conditions,  assume  forms  of  two  distinct  systems. 
Substances  which  are  thus  capable  of  assuming  crys- 
talline forms  belonging  to  two  different  systems  are 
said  to  be  dimorphous  (two-formed).  Two  such  dif- 
ferent forms  of  the  same  substance  often  Fig.39. 
have  quite  dissimilar  physical  properties; 
they  are  apt  to  differ  from  each  other  in 
hardness,  specific  gravity,  color,  optical  pro- 
perties, and  in  their  relation  to  heat;  the 
chemical  properties,  also,  of  two  such  dif- 
ferent forms  are  seldom  entirely  the  same. 
The  crystals  of  sulphur  obtained  by  fusion  (Exp.  79)  are 
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elongated  oblique  rhombic  prisms  (Fig.  38),  and  belong  to  the 
fourth  (or  monoclinic)  system.  The  crystals  of  sulphur  which 
are  derived  from  its  solution  in  bisulphide  of  carbon  (Exp.  81) 
are  rhombic  octahedrons  (Fig.  39),  belonging  to  the  trimetric 
system.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  octah^ral  crystals  is  greater 
than  that  of  the  prismatic  in  the  ratio  of  2-07  :  1-91.  The  spe- 
cific heat  of  the  octahedral  crystals  is  0*163,  and  that  of  the 
prismatic  somewhat  greater.  The  melting-point  of  the  prismatic 
crystals  is  about  120^. 

The  prismatic  crystals  of  sulphur  (Exp.  79)  cannot  be  kept 
for  any  great  length  of  time.  They  soon  lose  their  transparency 
and  characteristic  amber  color,  becoming  opaque  and  light  yellow, 
like  ordinary  brimstone.  If  they  be  examined  under  the  micro- 
scope it  will  be  seen  that  the  prisms  are  now  composed  of  a 
multitude  of  little  octahedral  crystals.  The  change  of  color  and 
texture  is  due  to  a  rearrangement  of  the  particles  of  the  original 
crystals,  though  the  aggregation  of  octahedrons  which  have  been 
formed  within  the  prismatic  crystal  still  retains  the  shape  of  the 
prism.  If  the  prismatic  crystals  be  left  at  rest,  this  change  of 
form  usually  begins  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours ;  but  it  may  be 
greatly  accelerated  by  scratching  the  crystals,  or  shaking  them 
together.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  the  passage  of  the  sul- 
phur from  the  one  molecular  state  to  the  other  goes  on  very 
slowly,  several  years  being  often  required  for  its  completion ;  but 
the  change  can  be  accomplished  immediately  by  moistening  the 
prismatic  crystals  with  bisulphide  of  carbon.  A  considerable 
amount  of  heat  is  developed  as  the  prismatic  sulphur  changes 
into  octahedral ;  this  can  readily  be  appreciated  when  the  con- 
version is  effected  by  means  of  bisulphide  of  ^bon. 

In  the  same  way  that  prismatic  sulphur  slowly  changes  into 
*  the  octahedral  variety  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  octahedral 
sulphur  is  gradually  converted  into  prismatic  sulphur  when  kept 
for  a  long  time  at  a  temperature  near  its  melting-point.  The 
change  in  specific  gravity  enables  us  to  follow  the  progress  of  this 
conversion. 

Sulphur  which  has  been  melted  and  allowed  to  solidify  gra- 
dually, is  always  in  the  prismatic  condition  immediately  after  the 
solidification.     Eoll-brimstone,  for  example,  when  fresh  from  the 
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moulds,  \a  ixanBlucent,  and  of  a  dark  amber  or  brownish- yellow 
color,  like  the  prismatic  crystals  of  Exp.  79 ;  but  in  a  short  time, 
often  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  the  sticks  become  light-yellow 
and  opaque,  as  we  find  them  in  commerce,  and  are  then  com- 
posed, at  least  externally,  of  a  mass  of  octahedral  crystals. 

193.  There  is  still  a  third  way  of  obtaining  crystals  of  sulphur, 
namely,  by  sublimation.  At  slightly  elevated  temperatures,  sul- 
phur is' volatile ;  and  if  the  circumstances  be  such  that  the  vapor 
shall  condense  very  slowly,  crystals  will  form.  The  natural 
crystals  of  sulphur  found  in  volcanic  countries,  which  are  often 
very  large  and  of  great  beauty,  have  been  formed  in  this  way. 
These  native  crystals  are  octahedral,  like  those  obtained  by  means 
of  bisulphide  of  carbon  (see  Exp.  81). 

194.  As  appears  from  the  foregoing,  there  are  three  distinct 
methods  of  obtaining  crystals : — 1.  By  fusion ;  that  is  to  say,  by 
the  slow  cooling  of  molten  matter.  II.  By  solution,  followed 
either  by  removal  of  the  solvent  by  evaporation  or  chemical  means, 
or  by  reduction  of  its  temperature.     III.  By  sublimation. 

A  familiar  instance  of  the  first  method  is  seen  in  thetcase  of 
ice,  as  when  a  part  of  the  water  in  any  hollow  vessel  freezes 
slowly  upon  the  sides  of  the  vessel ;  of  the  second,  in  the  manu- 
facture of  common  salt;  and  of  the  third,  in  the  formation  of 
frost  upon  a  window-pane. 

There  is  still  a  fourth  general  method  of  obtaining  crystals, 
which  consists  in  very  slowly  decomposing  some  chemical  com- 
pound of  the  substance  to  be  crystallized,  either  by  the  addition 
of  some  other  chemical  agent,  or  by  means  of  the  galvanic  cur- 
rent. Ciystab  of  sulphur  may  be  formed  in  this  way,  and  are 
in  fact  sometimes  found  in  the  pipes  used  to  convey  illuminating 
gas  through  the  streets  of  cities,  under  such  circumstances  that 
it  is  evident  that  they  have  resulted  from  the  decomposition  of 
some  one  of  the  sulphur  compounds  with  which  coal-gas  is  always 
contaminated. 

It  must  not  be  inferred,  from  the  above  enumeration  of  the 
ordinary  methods  of  obtaining  crystals,  that  either  fusion,  solu- 
tion, or  sublimation  is  a  necessary  condition  of  the  formation 
of  crystals.  Both  in  nature  and  in  art  examples  occur  of  the 
crystalline  arrangement  of  particles  within  solid  masses,  under 
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circamstances  which  preclude  the  idea  that  either  fusion,  solu- 
tion, or  sublimation,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  these  terms,  should 
have  occurred. 

195.  Sulphur  behayes  in  a  very  remarkable  manner  on  being 
heated.  When  melted  at  the  lowest  possible  temperature,  110^ 
to  115°,  it  forms  a  limpid  liquid  of  a  light-yellow  color ;  but  if 
this  liquid  be  heated  more  strongly,  it  begins  to'  become  Tisdd 
and  dark-colored  at  about  150^,  and  at  170*"  to  20(P  it  is  ahnost 
black,  and  at  the  same  time  so  thick  and  tenacious  that  it  cannot 
be  poured  from  the  vessel  which  holds  it,  even  if  the  vessel  be 
inverted.  At  330°  to  340°  it  regains  its  fluidity  in  part,  though 
the  liquid  is  still  dark-colored,  and  Anally,  at  about  440°,  it  be- 
gins to  boil,  and  is  converted  into  an  amber-colored  vapor.  The 
specific  gravity  of  sulphur  vapor,  referred  to  hydrogen,  is  32. 

196.  If  melted  sulphur,  in  the  viscid  state,  or,  better,  that 
which  has  regained  its  mobility,  be  suddenly  cooled,  a  semisolid 
modification  of  sulphur,  remarkably  different  from  the  ordinary 
form,  will  be  obtained. 

-Eiy.^2. — Place  in  a  test-tube,  of  about  30  c.  c.  capacity,  15  to  20 
gnns.  of  coarsely  powdered  sulphur ;  melt  the  sulphur  slowly  over  the 
gas-lamp,  and  continue  to  heat  it  until  it  begms  to  boil,  noting,  mean- 
while, the  changes  which  the  sulphur  undergoes — as  described  in  $  195. 
Finally  pour  the  hot  sulphur,  in  a  fine  stream,  into  a  large  dish  full  of 
cold  water.  There  will  be  obtained  a  soft,  elastic,  reddish-brown  mass, 
which  can  be  kneaded  and  moulded  like  wax,  and  drawn  out  into 
threads  like  caoutchouc. 

This  soft  sulphur  cannot  be  preserved  for  any  great  length  of 
time.  When  lefb  to  itself,  at  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the 
air,  it  slowly  hardens  and  changes  into  ordinary  brittle  yellow 
sulphur.  This  change  is  accelerated  by  kneading,  and  is  instan- 
taneous at  the  temperature  of  100°.  In  any  event,  a  certain 
amoimt  of  heat  is  evolved  as  the  soft  sulphur  changes  into  ordi- 
nary sulphur.  The  specific  gravity  of  soft  sulphur  is  somewhat 
lower  than  that  of  the  prismatic  crystals. 

From  the  foregoing  facts  it  appears  that  sulphur,  like  oxygen, 
is  capable  of  assuming  different  allotropic  states.    (See  §  162.) 

197.  In  its  behavior  towards  solvents,  sulphur  presents  some 
curious  anomalies.     Some  specimens  of  sulphur  are  freely  soluble 


in  bisulphide  of  carbon,  while  of  other  samples  only  a  compara- 
tively small  portion  dissolves.  We  distingnish^  therefore^  a  soluble 
and  an  insoluble  modification  of  sulphur. 

Octahedral  sulphur,  the  bright-yellow,  translucent,  native  crys- 
tals for  example,  is  completely  soluble  in  bisulphide  of  carbon. 
But  of  the  soft,  elastic  sulphur,  such  as  was  prepared  in  Exp.  82, 
as  much  as  30  or  40  per  cent,  is  completely  insoluble  in  the 
bisulphide,  whether  this  liquid  be  hot  or  cold. 

No  method  has  as  yet  been  discovered  of  preparing  pure  in- 
soluble sulphur  direct^ ;  but  it  can  always  be  readily  obtained 
by  dissolving  out  the  soluble  sulphur  from  a  mixture  of  the  two 
varieties,  such  as  the  soft  sulphur  above  mentioned.  Flowers  of 
sulphur  contain  a  considerable  portion  of  insoluble  sulphur ;  roll- 
brimstone  much  less,  though  ^e  interior  of  the  sticks  contains 
decidedly  more  than  the  outside  portions.  It  may  be  observed, 
in  this  connexion,  that  flowers  of  sulphur  are  prepared  by  sud- 
denly cooling  the  vapor  of  sulphur,  while  the  soft  variety  is 
obtained  by  suddenly  cooling  melted  sulphur. 

Insoluble  sulphur  undergoes  no  cl^ange  at  the  ordinary  tem- 
perature ;  but  if  it  be  kept  for  a  long  time  at  100^,  or  if  it  be 
exposed  to  the  vapor  of  water  or  alcohol,  it  is  slowly  converted 
into  the  soluble  variety. 

198.  For  some  pharmaceutical  purposes,  sulphur  is  prepared  aa 
a  powder  finer  even  than  flowers  of  sulphur.  This  preparation  is 
known  as  milk  ofgtdpkur  or  predpiiaUd  sulphw, 

Exp,  83. — ^Place  in  a  small  flask  as  much  flowers  of  sulphur  as  can 
be  taken  up  on  the  point  of  a  penknife;  pour  into  the  flask  10  or  15 
c.  c.  of  a  solution  of  caustic  soda,  and  boil  the  mixture  for  some  time. 
Part  of  the  sulphur  will  dissolve  and  color  the  liquid  yellowish  brown. 

Pour  off  the  clear  liquid  from  the  undissolved  sulphur^  mix  it  with 
an  equal  volume  of  water  and  stir  in  dilute  chlorhydric  acid,  added  by 
small  portions,  until  a  drop  of  the  mixture  placed  upon  litmus  paper 
exhibits  an  acid  reaction.  As  the  acid  is  added,  the  liquid  assumes  a 
milky  appearance  firom  the  separation  of  sulphur  in  the  form  of  an 
exceedingly  fine  powder.  This  powder  is  so  light  that,  for  a  long 
while,  it  will  not  subside,  but  remains  suspended  in  the  liquor,  im- 
parting to  it  a  milky  appearance. 

Collect  the  powder  on  a  small  filter,  wash  it  with  water,  and  dry  it 
at  a  gentle  heat    It  will  now  appear  as  a  pale  yellowish-grey  impal*. 

m2 
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Fig.  40. 


pable  powder.  If  it  be  heated  moie  stronglj,  bo  that  it  melts,  the 
color  will  become  distinctly  yellow,  the  numberless  small  particles  of 
the  powder  being  now  compacted  into  a  single  mass. 

It  will  be  remarked  that  the  color  of  flowers  of  sulphur  is 
lighter  than  that  of  roll-brimstone,  while  the  color  of  the  pre- 
cipitated sulphur  is  far  lighter  than  that  of  the  flowers.  Such 
differences  as  these  are  common ;  they  depend  upon  a  difference 
of  mechanical  condition,  upon  differences  in  the  state  of  aggre- 
gation of  the  particles  of  the  substi^nces  which  exhibit  them. 

The  method  of  pulverization  by  precipitation,  employed  in  this 
experiment,  is  a  general  method,  applicable  to  many  other  sub- 
stances besides  sulphur. 

199.  Sulphur  unites  energetically  with  most  of  the  other  ele- 
ments, such  union  being,  in  many  cases,  attended  with  evolution 
of  light.  Host  of  the  metals,  for  example,  combine  with  it 
directly,  just  as  they  do  with  oxygen, 

^  Exp,  84. — ^Melt  in  an  ignition-tube,  12  to  16 
cm.  long,  4  or  5  grms.  of  sulphur,  and  heat  the 
liquid  until  it  boils ;  then  throw  in  small  por- 
tions of  copper  filings,  or  fine  turnings,  and 
observe  the  violent  action  which  ensues. 

Or  a  strip  of  very  thin  sheet  copper  or  a  coil 
of  fine  copper-wire  may  be  suspended  in  the 
hot  sulphur  vapor,  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
ignition-tube ;  it  will  glow  vividly  as  it  unites 
with  the  gaseous  sulphur,  much  in  the  same 
way  as  if  it  were  burning  in  oxygen  gas.  The 
product  of  the  reaction,  in  either  case,  is  called 
sulphide  of  copper. 

Exp.  85.— Mix  intimately  4  grms.  of  flowers 
of  sulphur  and  7  grms.  of  the  finest  iron-filings.  Place  the  mixture  in 
an  ignition-tube  10  to  12  cm.  long,  and  heat  the  lower  end  of  the 
tube  over  the  gas-lamp.  In  a  short  time  the  mass  will  begin  to  glow, 
as  the  sulphur  and  iron  enter  into  chemical  combination,  and  this 
ignition  will,  of  itself,  pass  through  the  entire  length  of  the  tube, 
even  if  the  lamp  be  withdrawn.  The  final  product  of  the  reaction  is 
protosulphlde  of  iron. 

200.  As  has  been  already  shown  (§§  2, 109),  phenomena  of 
combustion,  such  as  are  exhibited  in  these  experiments^  bxq 
directly  referable  to  chemical  union.    They  are  strictly  analogoua 
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to  the  ordinary  processes  of  combnstioii  in  which  oxygen  is 
inyolved,  though  the  technical  term,  combustion,  is  by  custom 
limited  to  the  act  of  combination  with  oxygen. 

Sulphur  combines  with  chlorine,  bromine,  iodine,  and  phos- 
phorus at  the  ordinary  temperature,  and  with  carbon  at  a  red 
heat.  With  oxygen  it  unites  readily  at  a  comparatively  low 
temperature.  When  heated  m  the  air,  it  takes  fire  at  about 
250®,  and  bums  with  a  peculiar  blue  light  This  easy  inflam- 
mability may  be  readily  illustrated  by  blowing  flowers  of  sulphur 
into  the  hot  air  issuing  from  the  chimney  of  an  Argand  gas-lamp ; 
the  sulphur  takes  fire  at  a  considerable  height  above  the  flame. 
The  irritating,  suffocating  gas,  which  is  produced  by  the  union  of 
sulphur  and  oxygen,  will  be  shortiy  described  under  the  name  of 
sulphurous  acid. 

Several  important  practical  applications  of  sulphur  depend  upon 
this  property  of  igniting  and  continuing  to  bum  at  a  moderate 
heat.  It  is,  in  fietct,  largely  employed  as  a  kindling  material. 
By  means  of  it,  other  bodies  less  readily  combustible,  can  be 
heated  to  the  temperature  at  which  they  continue  to  bum. 
Hence  its  use  upon  matches  and  in  gunpowder  and  fireworks. 

201.  In  its  chemical  properties,  sulphur  is  closely  allied  to 
oicygen;  like  oxygen,  it  forms  a  great  variety  of  compounds 
with  a  wide  range  of  different  elements;  and  the  series  of  com- 
pounds thus  obtained  is  in  many  respects  parallel  with,  or  com- 
parable to,  the  series  of  oxygen  compounds. 

It  is  an  important  raw  material  in  the  chemical  arts,  being  an 
ingredient  of  numerous  usefiil  compounds,  such  as  cinnabar,  ultra- 
marine, vulcanized  caoutchouc,  bisulphide  of  carbon,  chloride  of 
sulphur,  and  the  various  compounds  of  sulphur  and  oxygen,  one 
of  which,  sulphuric  acid,  is  the  most  important  chemical  agent  at 
present  employed  in  manufacturing  industry.  Sulphur  is  largely 
employed  in  medicine,  in  the  treatment  of  cutaneous  diseases  of 
both  men  and  domesticated  animals,  and  has  been  of  late  years 
extensively  used  in  the  vineyards  of  Europe  for  destroying  a 
parasitic  fungus  which  infests  the  vines. 

202.  Sulphydric  Acid  (H,S). — ^When  sulphur  is  sublimed  in 
hydrogen  gas,  or  when  hydrogen  is  passed  over  melted  sulphur, 
combination  takes  place  between  the  two  elements,  though  very 
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slowly  and  imperfectily,  bo  that  only  a  comparatively  small  quan- 
tity of  the  compound  is  obtained,  even  if  the  process  be  con- 
tinued for  a  long  time.  Somewhat  larger  quantities  of  it  are 
formed  when  a  mixture  of  hydrogen  gas  and  sul^ur-vapor  is 
passed  through  a  tube  Med  wiHi  fragments  of  pumice-stone 
heated  to  about  500''. 

When  the  two  elements  meet  in  the  nascent  state,  tiiey  com- 
bine readily;  thus,  when  organic  bodies  containing  sulphur 
putrefy,  and  when  they  are  subjected  to  destructire  distillation, 
sulphydric  acid  is  evolved,  just  as  ammonia  is  under  the  same 
circumstances.  In  either  event,  the  product  of  the  union  is  a 
colorless  gas  of  highly  offensive  odor,  like  ihai  of  rotten  eggs. 

An  easier  method  of  preparing  sulphydric  acid,  or  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  as  it  is  often  called,  is  by  acting  upon  a  compound  of 
sulphur  and  iron  with  dilute  chlorhydric  acid. 

£ip,  86.~In  a  gas-bottle  (Fig.  41)  put  10  or  12  grms.  of  protosul- 


Fig.4L 


phide  of  iron;  see  Exp.  85 ;  re- 
place the  cork  in  the  bottle  and 
introduce  the  gas-delivery-tube 
into  another  small  bottle  contain- 
ing cold  water,  letting  the  tube 
dip  6  or  6  cm.  beneath  the  sur- 
face of  the  water.  Through  the 
thistle-tube,  pour  into  the  gas* 
bottle  water  enough  to  seal  the 
lower  extremity  of  this  tube; 
then  add,  through  the  thistle- 
tube,  as  before,  2  or  3  teaspoon- 
fuls  of  muriatic  acid,  and  observe 
that  bubbles  of  gas  soon  begin  to 
pass  through  the  water  in  the  absorption  bottle. 

Sulphydric  acid  is  soluble  in  water  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  is 
consequently  taken  up  by  the  water  in  the  absorption  bottle.  The 
solution  thus  obtained,  known  as  sulphuretted  hydrogen-watefy  is 
much  employed  as  a  reagent  in  chemical  laboratories;  it  will  serve  us 
here  as  a  convenient  source  of  sulphydric  acid. 

When  the  disengagement  of  gas  slackens,  a  new  portion  of  muriatic 
acid  maybe  added  through  the  thistle-tube,  and  this  process  continued 
until  the  water  in  the  absorption  bottle  smells  strongly  of  the  gas. 

This  experiment  should  be  performed  out  of  doors,  or  in  a  draught 
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of  air  BO  amoged  tliat  thoee  portioiu  of  the  gas  which  eeeape  solution 
shall  he  cairied  away  fipom  the  opexator. 

203.  The  reaction  between  the  sulphide  of  iron  and  chlor- 
hydric  acid  in  the  foregoing  experiment  is  somewhat  analogoas 
to  that  which  occurs  in  the  preparation  of  hydrogen,  §  50.  If 
metallic  iron  (or  zinc)  be  treated  with  chlorhydiic  acid,  hydrogen 
is  OTolyed,  according  to  the  equation 

Fe  +  2Ha  =  Fea,  +  2H. 

But  if,  instead  of  simple  iron»  sulphide  of  iron,  whose  formula 
is  EeS,  be  taken,  sulphur  will  be  eliminated,  as  well  as  hydrogen, 
by  .the  action  of  the  acid,  and  these  elements,  as  they  come  to- 
gether in  the  nascent  state,  will  unite  to  form  sulphydric  acid. 

FeS  +  2HCa  =  Fea,  +  H,S. 
Instead  of  absorbing  the  gas  evolved  in  the  foregoing  experi- 
ments in  water,  it  might  be  collected  as  such,  over  a  basin  hold- 
ing but  a  small  quantity  of  water,  or,  better,  fiOUled  with  warm 
water  or  with  brine,  either  of  which  absorbs  less  of  the  gas  than 
cold  water.  Unless  absolutely  dry,  the  gas  cannot  be  collected 
over  mercury,  since,  when  moist,  it  acts  upon  this  metal. 

204.  At  the  ordinary  temperature  and  pressure,  sulphydric 
acid  is  a  gas  somewhat  heavier  than  air,  its  specific  gravity  being 
17,  referred  to  hydrogen;  but  under  a  pressure  of  about  15 
atmospheres  at  11°,  it  be- 


comes liquid.  The  specific 
gravity  of  this  liquid  re- 
ferred to  water  is  0*9.  At 
—85°  the  liquid  solidifies 
to  a  white  crystalline  mass. 
205.  Since  the  sulphide 
of  iron,  employed  in  the 
preparation  of  sulphydric 
acid,  is  usually  mixed  with 
a  certain  quantity  of  me- 
tallic iron,  the  gas  is  liable 
to  be  contaminated  with 
free  hydrogen.  For  all  or- 
dinary purposes,  the  gas 
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thus  mixed  with  hydrogen  senres  as  well  as  if  it  were  pure ;  but 
in  some  cases  a  gas  free  firom  hydrogen  is  required.  In  order  to 
prepare  it,  sulphide  of  antimony  is  substituted  for  the  sulphide 
of  iron. 

1  part  of  powdered  sulphide  of  antimony  placed  in  a  thin-bottomed 
flask  is  treated  with  3  or  4  parts  of  chlorhydric  acid  of  I'l  sp.  gr.  and 
the  mixture  gently  heated.  The  apparatus  nuiy  be  arranged  as  in 
Fig.  42,  in  which  ihe  bottle  into  which  the  gas  flrst  enters  contains  a 
very  small  quantity  of  water ;  this  water  serves  to  remove  any  particles 
of  tiie  acid  or  of  solid  matter  which  may  have  been  carried  over  in  the 
current  of  gas.  In  case  a  dry  gas  be  needed;  a  chloride-of-calcium 
tube  (see  Appendix,  §  15)  must  be  interposed  between  the  wash-bottle 
and  the  mercury-trough. 

206.  The  volumetric  composition  of  sulphydrie  add  gas  is  one 
volume  of  sulphur- vapor  and  two  volumes  of  hydrogen,  condensed 
to  two  volumes.  Its  molecule,  therefore,  contains  one  atom  of 
sulphur  and  two  atoms  of  hydrogen,  and  is  strictly  analogous  to 
the  molecule  of  water. 

The  composition  of  sulphydrie  acid  may  be  determined  experi- 
mentally by  heating  metallic  tin  in  a  confined  volume  of  the  gas.  An 
ignition-tube  20  or  80  cm.  long,  bent  at  an  obtuse  angle,  within  5  to 
6  cm.  of  the  closed  extremity,  as  shown  in  Fig.  43,  should  be  com- 
pletely filled  with  dry  sulphydrie  acid  gas  over  the  mercury-trough| 
and  then  closed  with  the  thumb  and  inverted. 
Some  granulated  tin  should  be  dropped  into  ^' 

the  tube  and  made  to  lodge  in  the  bent  part, 
the  thumb  being  instantly  replaced  upon  the 
mouth  of  the  tube  the  moment  the  tin  has 
entered. 

The  tube  full  of  gas  is  now  replaced  in  the  -^^ 
mercury-trough,  as  shown  in  the  figure,  and 
about  one-third  part  of  the  gas  is  allowed  to  escape  by  inclining  the 
tube  so  that  the  gas  may  bubble  out  through  the  mercury.  The  tube 
and  its  contents  are  left  at  rest  during  half  an  hour,  in  order  that  they 
may  acquire  the  temperature  of  the  surrounding  air,  a  caoutchouc  ring 
is  fidipped  down  the  tube  to  mark  the  height  of  the  gas,  and  the  tin  is 
then  heated  with  the  flame  of  a  spirit-lamp.  The  hot  tin  combines 
with  the  sulphur,  and  hydrogen  is  set  free.  The  apparatus  is  left  at 
rest  during  another  half  hour,  and  the  height  of  the  gas  in  the  tube 
is  then  noted.  K  the  gas  employed  was  pure,  it  will  be  found  that  ita 
volume  has  undergone  no  change.    The  hydrogen  which  has  been  set 
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£ree  occupies  precisely  the  same  space  as  the  sulphydric  acid  did  before 
it  was  decomposed. 

It  is  evident  from  this  that  1  volume  of  sulphydric  acid  gas  contains 
1  volume  of  hydrogen,  or  multiplying  these  numbers  by  2,  in  order  to 
arrive  at  the  composition  indicated  by  our  molecular  formula,  that  2 
volumes  of  sulphydric  acid  contain  2  volumes  of  hydrogen.  Now  the 
specific  gravity,  or  unit-volume  weight  of  sulphydric  acid  has  been 
found,  by  experiment,  to  be  17*10,  that  of  hydrogen  being  1 ;  and  if 

From  the  weight  of  2  volumes  of  sulphydric  acid.    .    .    .  34*38 
We  subtract  the  weight  of  two  volumes  hydrogen    .    .    •    2<X) 

There  will  remain 32*38 

which  is  very  nearly  equal  to  the  unit-volume  weight  of  sidphur- 
vapor,  31*8,  as  experimentally  determined. 

The  composition  of  sulphydric  acid,  both  by  volume  and  weighti 
may,  therefore,  be  expressed  by  the  diagram. 


H 

1 

H 
1 

' 
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= 
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207.  The  gas  is  very  poisonous ;  when  respired  in  the  pure 
state  it  quickly  proves  fatal,  and  it  is  very  deleterious,  even 
though  largely  diluted  with  atmospheric  air.  Small  birds  soon 
die  in  air  which  contains  only  j^^  of  its  volume  of  the  gas,  dogs 
in  air  which  contains  yj^,  and  horses  in  air  which  contains  y^ 
of  its  volume.  Men  can  support  more  of  it,  but  in  experimenting 
with  it,  it  is  best  to  do  so  where  there  is  a  free  circulation  of  air. 
Nausea  and  headache  are  often  produced  when  an  atmosphere 
even  slightly  contaminated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  has  been 
breathed  for  any  length  of  time.  In  case  the  air  of  an  apart- 
ment become  contaminated  with  the  gas,  the  disgusting  smell 
can  readily  be  neutralized  by  sprinkling  the  room  with  chlorine- 
water,  or  by  evolving  a  little  chlorine  gas  by  adding  some  dilute 
acid  to  a  small  quantity  of  bleaching-powder. 

The  gas  exists  as  a  natural  constituent  of  some  mineral  waters 
which  are  thence  called  sulphurous,  such  as  the  Virginia  Sul- 
phur Springs,  and  the  mineral  springs  at  Sharon,  N.  Y.    It  is 
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«1bo  found  in  €he  air  and  wmter  of  foul  sewen,  and  whererer 
animal  matter  is  undergoing  putrefaction. 

208.  SulphTdric  acid  gas  is  readily  inflammable,  and,  like  hy- 
drogen, eztmguishes  the  flame  of  a  burning  candle  immersed  in 
it.  It  bums  with  a  blue  flame,  producing  water  and  sulphurous 
acid  gas^ 

H,8  +  30  =  H,0  +  80,. 
In  case  it  be  ignited  in  contact  with  a  quantity  of  air  insufiicient 
to  bum  the  whole  of  it,  the  hydrogen  will  bum  first,  and  a  por- 
tion of  the  sulphur  will  escape  combustion. 

If  a  tall  glass  cylinder  be  filled  with  sulphydric  acid  gas,  and  the 
gas  be  lighted  at  the  top,  the  fiame  will  pass  down  the  cylinder  as  the 
hydrogen  is  coxusumed,  and  a  quantity  of  very  finely  divided  solid  sul- 
phur will  be  deposited  upon  the  walls  of  the  vessel. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  sulphur  kindles  very  easUy,  and  that 
it  has  a  strong  affinity  for  oxygen ;  but  it  appears  from  this  experi- 
ment, that  hydrogen  Mndles  still  more  readily,  and  that  its  affinity  for 
oxygen  is  greater  than  that  of  sulphur. 

When  mixed  with  air,  in  certain  proportions,  it  is  explosive ; 
a  fact  which  should  be  borne  in  mind  by  the  experimenter. 

209.  Water  dissolves  about  three  times  its  own  volume  of  the 
gas  at  the  ordinary  temperature.  This  solution  (see  Exp.  86)  is 
transparent  and  colorless  when  recently  prepared,  but,  when  kept 
it  gradually  becomes  opalescent  and  turbid  from  deposition  of 
sulphur.  Oxygen  from  the  air  unites  with  the  hydrogen  of  the 
sulphydric  acid  to  form  water,  and  sulphur  is  set  free.  After  the 
lapse  of  several  weeks  or  months,  it  will  be  found  that  the  solution 
no  longer  contains  any  sulphydric  acid ;  it  has  lost  its  nauseous 
odor,  and  the  bottom  of  the  bottle  is  covered  with  sulphur,  the 
result  of  the  decomposition  of  the  dissolved  gas. 

The  aqueous  solution  of  the  gas  reddens  litmus  slightly,  like 
the  very  weak  acids.  Towards  metals  and  metallic  oxides  it  be- 
haves in  a  manner  somewhat  analogous  to  that  of  chlorhydric 
acid  and  its  congeners,  while,  with  regard  to  metallic  sulphides, 
it  stands  in  the  same  relation  as  water  to  the  oxides,  as  will  be 
explained  hereafter. 

JBxp,  87. — Place  a  drop  of  sulphuretted-hydrogen  water  (Exp.  86) 
iipon  a  bright  piece  of  copper^  leed^  or  silver.    The  metal  will  quickly 
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become  black.    Tbe  Bulphur  of  the  snlphydric  acid  unites  with  the 
metaly  to  fonn  snlphide  of  copper,  sulphide  of  lead,  or  sulphide  of  ail- 
yer,  aa  the  caae  may  be,  while  the  hydrogen  escapes. 
Cu  +  H,S  «  CuS  +  2H. 

Sjcp,  88. — Place  in  a  test-tube  as  much  litharge  (oxide  of  lead  = 
PbO)  as  can  be  held  upon  the  point  €i  a  penknife,  pour  upon  it  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  sulphuretted  hjdiogen-water,  and  observe  that  the  yellow 
lithai^e  immediately  becomes  black.  Sulphide  of  lead  is  formed,  as  in 
the  preceding  experiment,  together  with  a  quantity  of  water. 
PbO  +  H,8  =  PbS  +  H,0. 

Hspp.  89. — ^In  place  of  the  litharge  of  the  last  experiment,  take  a 
Tery  small  crystal  of  nitrate  of  lead  (Exp.  42)  ;  dissolve  it  in  as  much 
water  as  will  half  fill  the  test-tube,  and  to  this  solution  add  a  few  drops 
of  the  sulphuretted-hydrogen  water.  Black  sulphide  of  lead  is  thrown 
down  as  a  precipitate,  and  nitric  add  is  set  free. 

PbO,N,0,  +  H^  =  PbS  -f  H,0,NA- 

210.  Since  many  of  the  metallic  sulphides  are,  like  the  sul- 
phides of  lead,  copper,  and  silver,  insoluble  in  water  and  dilute 
acids,  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  peculiarly  well  adapted  for  pre- 
cipitating the  metals  from  their  solutions.  After  having  been 
thrown  down  as  sulphides,  as  in  the  last  experiment,  they  can  be 
readily  separated  and  collected  by  filtration. 

Though  many  of  the  metallic  sulphides  are  black,  like  that  of 
lead,  this  is  not  true  of  all.  Several  of  them  exhibit  character- 
istic colors,  by  which  they  may  be  readily  recognised ;  thus  the 
color  of  sulphide  of  antimony  is  orange,  that  of  sulphide  of  arsenic 
is  yellow,  and  that  of  sulphide  of  zinc  white.  Upon  this  fact  the 
application  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  as  a  test  or  reagent  (that  is, 
as  a  means  of  detecting  and  identifying  many  metals)  is  in  part 
based. 

211.  In  the  same  way  that  sulphuretted  hydrogen  can  be  em- 
ployed for  detecting  the  presence  of  metals,  so,  conversely,  solu- 
tions of  the  metals,  or,  in  some  cases,  the  metals  themselves,  may 
be  used  ajs  tests  for  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

Ezp.  90. — ^Prepare  a  strong  aqueous  solution  of  nitrate  of  lead,  or 
better,  of  acetate  of  lead  (sugar  of  lead).  Wet  strips  of  white  paper 
8  to  4  cm.  wide  with  this  solution,  and  dry  them  in  air  which  is  free 
from  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  This  lead-paper,  as  it  is  called,  should  be 
kept  for  use  in  tightly  stoppered  bottles. 
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MoiBten  a  bit  of  the  lead-paper  witii  water  and  expose  it  to  Bome 
source  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen — ^the  mouth  of  the  bottle  of  sulphy- 
dzic  acid  prepared  in  Exp.  86^  for  example,  or  to  the  fetid  air  of  a  sewer. 
The  paper  will  immediately  be  blackened  from  fonnation  of  sulphide 
of  lead. 

The  blackening  of  silver-ware,  of  watches,  and  cards  which 
have  been  glazed  with  a  preparation  of  lead,  at  many  mineral 
springs,  and  other  localities  where  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is 
evolved,  is,  in  like  manner,  indicative  of  the  presence  of  this 
gas.  Tests  like  these,  which  are  continuous  and  cumulative,  are, 
of  course,  much  more  delicate  means  of  detection  than  the  mere 
odor  of  the  gas. 

212.  Sulphydric  acid  is  a  compound  which  is  very  easily 
decomposed.  When  simply  heated,  it  breaks  up  into  its 
components;  and  it  is  readily  destroyed  by  various  chemical 
agents. 

JExp,  91. — ^To  a  gas-bottle  such  as  was  employed  in  Exp.  86,  con- 
taining sulphide  of  iron,  attach  a  chloride-of-calcium  tube  (Appendix, 
§  15)  and  a  piece  of  hard  glass  tubing,  No.  4,  about  20  cm.  long.  To 
the  end  of  this  glass  tube,  attach  another  tube  bent  at  right  angles  and 
dipping  into  a  bottle  of  water.  Pour  chlorhydric  acid  into  the  gas- 
bottle,  so  that  sulphydric  acid  shall  be  freely  generated,  as  seen  by  the 
flow  of  bubbles  through  the  final  bottle  of  water.  After  the  lapse  of 
some  minutes,  when  ti[ie  apparatus  has  become  completely  filled  with 
the  gas  and  the  last  portions  of  air  have  been  expelled,  heat  the  middle 
of  the  tube  of  hard  glass  with  the  flame  of  the  gas-lamp,  and  observe 
the  ring  of  sulphur  which  will  collect  upon  the  walls  of  the  cold  portion 
of  the  tube  a  s^ort  distance  in  front  of  the  flame. 

It  will  be  seen  in  subsequent  chapters  that  several  other  of  the 
gaseous  compounds  of  hydrogen  are  decomposed,  like  sulphydric  acid, 
upon  being  passed  through  hot  tubes. 

The  influence  of  oxygen,  in  decomposing  the  aqueous  solution 
of  sulphydric  acid,  has  been  already  alluded  to,  §  209 ;  it  has 
been  observed,  moreover,  that  air  contaminated  with  sulphydric 
acid  soon  becomes  odorless  of  itself,  oxygen  uniting  with  hydro- 
gen, as  before,  and  sulphur  being  set  free.  All  the  oxidizing 
agents  (that  is,  substances  which  readily  give  up  oxygen)  decom- 
pose sulphydric  acid,  water  being  formed  and  sulphur  deposited. 

JSxp,  92. — ^Into  a  test-tube  containing  4  or  5  c.  c  of  sulphuretted 
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hjdiogen-water  (Exp.  86),  pour  half  as  much  Gonoentmtod  nitrio  acid. 
Sulphur  will  be  deposited  and  nitrous  fumes  evolved. 
Very  dilute  nitric  add  will  not  thus  decompose  sulphydric  add. 

Chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine  vapor  instantlj  decompose  sul- 
phydric  acid,  uniting  with  its  hydrogen  to  form  chlorhydric, 
bromhydric,  or  iodohydric  add,  while  sulphur  is  predpitated. 

H38  -h  201  =  2HC1  -f  S. 

Exp,  93. — ^In  place  of  the  nitric  acid  of  the  preceding  experiment, 
pour  a  few  drops  of  chlorine-water  into  the  solution  of  sulphydric  acid, 
and  observe  that  the  odor  of  the  latter  is  destroyed. 

213.  Perstdphide  of  Hydrogen  (H^S,  ?).— This  is  an  exceed- 
ingly unistable  liquid,  the  composition  of  which  is  not  accurately 
known,though  it  is  supposed  to  be  analogous  to  that  of  the'peroxide 
of  hydrogen.  It  can  be  prepared  by  adding  a  solution  of  per- 
Bulphide  of  calcium  to  diluted  chlorhydric  acid.  The  reaction 
may  be  concdved  to  take  place  in  accordance  with  the  following 
equation: — 

CaS,  +  2HCI  «  Cad,  +  H,S,  +  38. 

JExp,  94.  Mix  76  or  100  gnns.  of  flowers  of  sulphur  and  an  equal  weight 
of  slaked  lime  with  half  a  litre  of  water,  place  the  mixture  in  a  flask 
and  heat  it  to  boiling,  takbg  care  to  agitate  the  flask  so  that  the  solid 
matter  may  not  become  impacted  upon  it  Continue  to  boil  for  about 
an  hour,  then  filter  off  the  liquor  from  the  undissolved  portions  of 
sulphur  and  lime.  The  solution  thus  obtained  is  a  mixture  of  several 
sulphides  of  calciimi,  more  highly  sulphuretted  than  the  protosulphide, 
but  will  serve  the  present  purpose  as  well  as  if  it  were  the  pure  quin- 
quisulphide. 

Pour  the  solution  of  sulphide  of  calcium  into  250  c.  c.  of  a  mixture 
of  2  parts  of  concentrated  chlorhydric  acid  and  1  part  of  water.  Per- 
sulphide  of  hydrogen  will  separate  in  fine  oily  drops,  producing  a  milky 
turbidity  in  the  liquid.  These  drops  soon  coalesce  and  settle  out  be- 
neath the  water.  A  good  way  of  collecting  the  persulphide  is  to  per- 
form the  precipitation  in  a  laige  glass  funnel,  provided  with  a  stopper. 
By  careftdly  opening  this  stopper,  the  predpitated  oil  can  nearly  all  be 
dnwn  off  without  disturbing  the  water  which  floats  above  it. 

Persulphide  of  hydrogen  emits  a  peculiar,  disagreeable  odor, 
and  is  very  irritating  to  the  eyes  and  mucous  membrane.  It 
tastes  sweet  and  bitter,  but  disorganizes  the  flesh  wherever  it 
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touches  it.  Its  properties  closely  resemble  those  of  peroxide  of 
hydrogen ;  it  is  very  unstable,  and  is  decomposed  by  the  same 
substances  which  destroy  the  oxide.  It  even  decomposes  spon- 
taneously when  left  at  rest  for  a  few  days ;  ordinary  vegetable 
colors  are  quickly  bleached  by  it ;  it  decolorizes  also  solutions  of 
indigo. 

214.  In  the  last  section  we  have  used,  for  the  first  time,  cer- 
tain technical  terms  which,  perhaps,  need  brief  explanation. 
As  has  been  stated  in  §  76,  many  of  the  elements  are  capable  of 
uniting  with  other  elements  in  several  dififerent  proportions  to 
form  chemical  compounds.  Sulphur,  for  example,  is  specially  apt 
to  form  more  than  one  compound  with  a  single  element.  When 
sulphur  unites  with  a  metal,  the  compound  formed  is  called  a 
Bulphtc^,  just  as  a  compound  of  oxygen  and  a  metal  is  called  an 
oxide,  or  one  of  chlorine  and  a  metal  a  chloride, — ^the  termina- 
tion idey  which  always  indicates  combination,  being  added  to  the 
first  syllable  of  the  word  sulphur,  or  oxygen,  or  chlorine,  and  the 
new  word  ending  in  ide  being  then  connected  with  the  name  of 
the  metal,  as  in  the  case  of  sulphide  of  copper,  Exp.  87.  But 
when,  as  in  the  case  of  calcium,  there  are  several  distinct  sulphides, 
it  is  customary  to  distinguish  one  from  the  other  by  means  of 
various  Latin  and  Greek  prefixes.  Thus  the  compound  which 
contains  one  atom  of  sulphur  and  one  atom  of  calcium  is  the  proto- 
sulphide,  or  simply  the  sulphide  of  calcium,  the  prefix  prcio  being 
derived  from  the  Greek  word  for  first ;  the  compound  which  con- 
tains two  atoms  of  sulphur  to  one  of  calcium  is  the  bisulphide  of 
calcium,  from  the  Latin  for  twice ;  and  in  like  manner  we  have 
a  tersulphide,  containing  three  atoms  of  sulphur  to  one  of  calcium, 
and  a  quinquisulpbide  containing  five  atoms  of  sulphur.  The 
compound  containing  the  highest  proportion  of  sulphur  is  often 
called  the  ^erstdphide.  A  good  custom  is  to  designate  the  com- 
pounds which  contain  more  sulphur  than  the  protosulphide  by 
prefixes  of  Latin  origin,  and  to  distinguish  those  which  may  con- 
tain less  sulphur  than  the  protosulphide  by  means  of  Greek  pre- 
fixes ;  thus,  if  there  were  a  compound  of  two  atoms  of  calcium 
and  one  of  sulphur  (Ca^^S)  it  would  properly  be  called  a  di-sulphide 
of  calcium,  the  prefix  being  from  the  Greek  its.  The  same  pre- 
fixes are  used  in  an  analogous  manner  in  connexion  with  the 
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words  oxide,  ehloride,  bromide,  iodide,  and  the  sbnilar  words 
ending  in  ide. 

215.  Oan^potmds  of  Sulphur  and  Oxygen. — No  less  than  seven 
different  compounds  of  sulphur  and  oxygen  have  been  discoTered, 
an  of  which  form  acids  bj  union  with  water.  Thus  the  oxide  of 
sulphur  60,  forms,  by  union  with  the  elements  of  water,  common 
sulphuric  acid  H^SO^ ;  the  name  sulphuric  acid  being  indiscri- 
minately applied  to  both  bodies,  although  only  that  one  which 
contains  hydrogen  possesses  the  properties  commonly  described 
by  the  term  acid. 

Two  of  these  compounds,  yiz.  sulphurous  acid  (SO J,  and 
sulphuric  add  (80,),  have  long  been  known,  and  these  are  still, 
comparatively  speaking,  of  most  importance,  since  they  are  em- 
ployed upon  the  large  scale  in  the  arts.  Subsequently  there  were 
found  the  compounds  Sp,  (hyposulphuric  acid)  and  S^Oj,  (hypo- 
sulphurous  acid) ;  and  at  a  still  more  recent  period  the  compounds 
S,0„S,0„andS,0,, 

As  long  as  only  two  compounds  of  sulphur  and  oxygen  were 
known,  they  were  distinguished  as  sulphurous  and  sulphurtc,  in 
accordance  with  the  rule  laid  down  in  §  70 ;  when  the  two  com- 
pounds, S,0,  and  8,0,,  containing  respectively  less  oxygen  than 
sulphuric  and  sulphurous  acids,  were  discovered,  the  prefix  hypo 
was  resorted  to  as  explained  in  §  71 ;  lastly,  for  the  later-found 
acid  compounds  of  sulphur  and  oicygen,  the  ordinary  rules  of 
chemical  nomenclature  being  inadequate,  it  was  necessary  to 
invent  a  special  set  of  names.  They  were  all  called  Thionic  acids, 
from  the  Greek  word  for  sulphur,  and  were  then  distinguished 
from  one  another  by  the  prefixes  tri,  tetra,  and  penta,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  number  of  atoms  of  sulphur  in  each.  Strictly 
speaking,  the  compound  8,0^,  since  it  contains  five  atoms  of  oicy- 
gen  like  the  thionic  adds,  should  perhaps  follow  the  new  rule  and 
be  called  dithionic  acid,  but  it  is  still  customary  to  retain  the  old 
name  hyposulphuric  acid. 

The  complete  list  of  the  names  of  the  compounds  of  sulphur 
and  oxygen  is  as  follows : — 

SulphuTouB  acid SO, 

Sulphuric  acid SO, 

Hyposulphurotts  acid 8,0, 
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Hypoflulphuric  acid  (or  Dithionic  acid)    .    .  S,Of 

Trithionic  acid •    .    .    .    .  8  fig 

Tetrathionic  acid       ,    .  S4O5 

Fentatliionic  acid Sfi^ 

^  Of  all  these  compounds,  only  solphnrous  add  can  be  readily 
obtained  by  the  direct  union  of  sulphur  and  oxygen.  The  others 
must  be  prepared  by  circuitous  methods. 

216.  Sulphurous  Acid  (SO,). — ^This  acid  is  produced  when 
sulphur  is  burned  in  the  air  or  in  pure  oxygen  gas. 

JExp,  d5. — ^Light  a  piece  of  sulphur  in  a  deflagrating  spoon  Tig.  44. 
and  suspend  the  latter  in  a  half-litre  bottle  full  of  air.  On 
examining  the  contents  of  the  bottloi  after  the  sulphur  has 
ceased  to  bum,  there  will  be  found  an  irritating,  sufibcatuig 
gas  having  the  peculiar  odor  which  is  familiar  as  that  of 
a  burning  match.  The  bottle  is  now  full  of  sulphurous 
acid  gas,  mixed  with  the  nitrogen  originally  present  in  the 
air. 

217.  By  burning  sulphur  in  ox3rgen  gas,  instead  of  in  air,  as 
in  the  preceding  experiment,  a  much  purer  product  could,  of 
course,  be  obtained.  But  the  experiment  would  be  chiefly  inter- 
esting in  enabling  us  to  determine  synthetically  the  composition 
of  sulphurous  acid. 

If  sulphur  be  burned  in  a  confined  Tolume  of  dry  oxygen  gas,  it  will 
be  found,  after  the  combustion  has  terminated,  and  the  gas  has  been 
allowed  to  regain  its  original  temperature,  that  the  yolume  of  the  sul- 
phurous acid  produced  is  sensibly  the  same  as  that  of  the  original  oxy- 
gen, though  its  weight  is  twice  as  great  Hence  1  Tolume  of  sul- 
phurous acid  gas  contains  1  yolume  of  oxygen.  Now,  if  from  the 
weight 

Of  1  unit-Toltmie  of  sulphurous  acid,  as  determined  by  ex- 
periment      82-256 

We  subtract  the  weight  of  1  unit-Tolume  of  oxygen     .    .    .    16-909 

There  will  remidn  .  .  .  16*287 
or  not  fax  from  one-half  the  number,  32,  which  represents  the  real 
specific  gravity  or  equal  volume  weight  of  sulphur-vapor.  Conse- 
quently 1  volume  of  sidphurous  add  gas  contains  half  a  volume  of 
sulphur-vapor,  besides  1  volume  of  oxyen.  Or,  multiplying  these 
numbers  by  2,  in  order  to  avoid  a  fractional  voltmie,  it  appears  that 
the  volumetric  composition  of  sulphurous  add  is  1  volume  of  sulphur 
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yapoT  and  2  Tolomes  of  oxygen  condeiised  to  2  yolumes  of  the  com- 
pound ga&    Or,  expieesed  in  the  fonn  of  a  diagram : — 

/  — 7n 


32  I    +  ^ 


0 
10 


80a     ^ 


218.  An  easier  method  of  preparing  pare  sulphurous  acid  is  bj 
depriving  common  sulphuric  acid  of  part  of  its  oxygen.  This  can 
be  effected  by  a  variety  of  reducing  or  deoxidizing  agents.  For 
example,  when  concentrated  sulphuric  add  is  heated  with  metallic 
copper  or  mercury,  there  are  formed  a  sulphate  of  the  metal,  water,. 
and  sulphurous  acid : — 

Cu  +  2H,S0,  =  CuSO,  +  2H,0  -f  80,. 

JExp.  96.— Into  a  thin-bottomed  glass  flask  of  half  a  litre  capacity^ 
put  14  gnus,  of  copper  clippings,  or  tuniings,  and  50  grms.  of  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid.  Attach  to  the  flask  a  delivery-tube  and'comiect 
this  with  a  series  of  Woulfe's  bottles,  such  as  were  employed  in  the 
preparation  of  chlorhydric  acid  (Exp.  40) ;  heat  the  flask  over  the 
gas-lamp  until  the  acid  begins  to  react  upon  the  copper,  then  quickly 
withdraw  the  lamp  for  a  moment,  lest  tiie  contents  of  the  flask  boil 
over,  and  Anally  regulate  the  flame  so  that  a  steady  current  of  sulphu- 
rous acid  shall  pass  through  the  water  in  the  Woulfe  bottles.  After 
the  first  tumultuous  evolution  of  gas  has  subsided,  the  flask  can  be 
slowly  heated  without  further  trouble.  The  current  of  gas  should  be 
kept  up  until  the  water  of  the  first  bottie  has  become  saturated,  or,  at 
the  least,  highly  charged  with  the  gas. 

Sulphurous  add  ia  freely  soluble  in  water,  which,  at  15°,  takes  up 
something  like  44  times  its  bulk  of  the  gas ;  hence  the  solution  obtained 
as  above  may  be  used  as  a  convenient  vehide  for  sulphurous  add.  On 
account  of  tiiis  easy  solubility,  the  gas  cannot  be  collected  over  water; 
but  it  can  be  collected  over  mercury,  or  by  displacement.  Since  the 
gas  is  more  than  twice  as  heavy  as  air,  the  method  by  displacement  is 
to  be  recommended,  if  an  effident  ventilating  flue  is  at  conmumd  to 
cany  ofi  that  portion  of  the  sufibcating  gas  which  must  escape. 

Mercury  is,  in  some  respects,  better  than  copper  f6r  use  in  this  ex- 
periment It  afibrds  a  much  more  regular  evolution  of  gas,  and  the 
operation  requires  less  care ;  but  copper  is  usually  employed  on  account 
of  its  comparatively  low  cost. 
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Instead  of  copper  or  mercury,  as  in  the  foregoing  experiment,  other 
reducing  agents,  such  as  sulphur  or  charcoal,  may  be  employed.  If  1 
part  of  powdered  sulphur  be  boiled  with  12  parts  of  strong  sulphuric 
acid,  sulphurous  acid  is  set  free,  as  exhibited  by  the  following  equa- 
tion:— 

S  +  2HaS0,  =  3S0,  +  2H,0. 

The  evolution  of  gas,  in  this  case,  though  steady  and  uniform,  is 
comparatiyely  slow,  as  contrasted  with  that  of  the  experiment  in  which 
copper  is  employed ;  hence  the  process  is  usually  less  convenient  than 
that  with  copper. 

If  bits  of  charcoal  or  dry  sawdust  are  heated  with  sulphuric  acid,  a 
copious  evolution  of  sulphurous  acid  occurs,  though  the  gas  is  not,  in 
this  case,  pure,  being  nuxed  with  half  a  volume  of  carbonic  acid. 
0  +  2H,S0^  =  2S0,  +  CO,  +  2H,0. 

For  many  purposes,  as  in  the  preparation  of  the  aqueous  solution  of 
sulphurous  acid,  this  method  with  charcoal  is  to  be  preferred,  on  the 
ground  of  economy  and  convenience  of  application.  In  the  laboratory 
it  is  perhaps  more  frequently  employed  than  either  of  the  others. 

Sulphurous  acid  may  also  be  readily  prepared  by  heating  in  an  ig- 
nition-tube a  mixture  of  4  parts  of  sulphur  and  5^  parts  of  black  oxide 
of  manganese,  both  in  fine  powder,  and  intimately  mixed.  A  mixture 
of  3  parts  of  black  oxide  of  copper  with  1  part  of  sulphur  answers  the 
same  purpose : — 

2S  4-  MnOj  =  SOj  -f  MnS. 
8S  4-  2CuO  «  SO,  +  20uS. 

In  both  these  cases,  metallic  sulphides  are  left  as  a  residuum  in  the 
ignition-tube;  but  if  the  sulphur  and  black  oxide  of  manganese  be  mixed 
in  the  proportion  of  1  part  sulphur  to  5^  parts  of  the  oxide,  no  sulphide, 
but  only  protoxide,  of  manganese  will  be  formed. 

S  -H  2MnO,  =  SO,  -f  2MnO. 
219.  As  has  been  already  stated,  aalphurous  acid  gas  is  trans- 
parent and  colorless.  It  is  irrespirable  and  sufiPocating,  and  when 
mixed  with  air,  even  in  small  proportion,  occasions  violent  cough- 
ing. It  is  not  inflammable,  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  stops  com- 
bustion. 

The  flame  of  a  taper  is  immediately  extinguished  on  being  immersed 
in  sulphurous  acid  gas,  just  as  it  is  by  nitrogen.  A  useful  application 
of  this  property  of  ^e  gas  is  in  exldnguishing  buzning  chimneys.  A 
handful  of  fragments  of  sulphur  being  thrown  upon  the  hot  coals  in 
the  grate,  and  the  openings  of  the  fire-place  being  closed  in  such  a 
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manner  that  no  air  shall  enter  the  chimney,  excepting  that  which  passes 
through  the  fire,  the  chinmey  will  quiddy  hecome  filled  with  an  atmo- 
sphere of  sulphurous  acid  mixed  with  nitrogen  from  the  air  employed 
in  burning  the  sulphur,  and  the  burning  soot  upon  the  walls  of  the 
chimney  will  be  immediately  extinguished. 

It  Ib,  of  course,  essential  that  the  chimney  should  then  be  closed  at 
the  top,  so  that  air  may  be  excluded  and  the  chimney  kept  full  of  the 
fire-extinguishing  atmosphere  until  its  walls  shall  have  cooled  to  below 
the  kindling  temperature  of  the  soot. 

The  oxygen  contained  in  the  sulphurous  acid  gas  is  so  firmly 
held  that  combustibles  are  powerless  to  take  it  away  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances,  though  at  high  temperatures  this  oxygen  can 
be  removed  by  means  of  hydrogen,  carbon,  and  easily  oxidisable 
metals  like  potassium. 

When  hydrogen  and  sulphurous  acid  gas  are  passed  together 
through  a  red-hot  tube,  water  is  formed  and  sulphur  deposited, 

4H  -h  SO,  =  2KP  +  8, 
and  when  sulphurous  acid  is  passed  through  a  tube  containing 
ignited  charcoal,  carbonic  acid  is  produced  and  sulphur  deposited, 
as  before. 

C  4-  SO,  =  CX),  +  8. 

In  case  nascent  hydrogen  come  in  contact  with  sulphurous  acid, 
it  will  decompose  it  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  though  in  a 
manner  somewhat  different  from  the  foregoing.  The  sulphur,  as 
well  as  the  oxygen,  will,  in  this  case,  combine  with  hydrogen, 
and  there  will  be  formed  sulphydric  acid  as  well  as  water. 

6fl  -h  80,  =  2H,0  ^-  H,S. 

This  reaction  may  be  made  visible  by  putting  a  few  drops  of  a  solu- 
tion of  sulphurous  add  (Exp.  96)  into  a  gas-bottle  from  which  hydro- 
gen is  being  evolved  (Exp.  19),  and  testing  the  hydrogen  with  a  strip 
of  moistened  lead^per  (Exp.  90)  both  before  and  after  the  addition 
of  the  sulphurous  add. 

220.  Sulphurous  add  can  readily  be  condensed  to  the  liquid 
state.  It  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  most  easily  liquefiable  of  the 
gases.  By  mere  cooling  to  —10°,  under  the  ordinary  pressure 
of  the  air,  it  is  converted  into  a  colorless,  transparent,  limpid 
liquid. 

In  preparing  small  quantities  of  the  liquid,  it  is  suffident  to  lead  the 
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gas,  prepared  from  copper  and  sulplmiic  acid,  and  dried  by  passing  it 
through  sulphuric  acid  or  over  chloride  of  calcium,  into  a  U-tube  which 
is  immersed  in  a  freezing  mixture  of  ice  and  salt  (2  parts  of  pounded 
ice  and  1  part  salt). 

liquid  sulphurous  acid  is  a  rather  heavy  liquid,  of  1-4911 
specific  gravity,  boiling  at  about  —10°  and  solidifying  at  —76*^, 
to  a  colorless  crystalline  solid.  On  being  exposed  to  the  air  at 
ordinary  temperatures,  the  liquid  acid  evaporates  -with  great 
rapidity,  and  consequently  occasions  very  intense  cold.  By 
means  of  it,  mercury  may  be  frx)zen,  and  chlorine  and  ammonia- 
gas  liquefied. 

If  a  quantity  of  the  liquid  acid  be  poured  into  water,  the  tempem- 
ture  of  which  is  a  few  degrees  above  0°,  a  portion  of  the  acid  will  eva- 
porate at  once,  another  portion  will  dissolve  in  the  water,  and  a  third 
portion  of  the  heavy  oily  liquid  will  sink  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel. 
If  the  portion,  which  has  thus  subsided,  be  stiiied  with  a  gkss  rod,  it 
will  boil  at  once,  and  the  temperature  of  the  water  will  be  so  much 
reduced  that  a  portion,  or  even  the  whole,  of  the  water  will  be  frozen. 

221.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  gas,  as  determined  by  different 
observers,  is  32-256,  or  32-443,  or  32-558,  instead  of  32,  as  would 
be  indicated  by  theory.  This  variation  is  explained  by  the  fact 
that  sulphurous  add,  like  all  the  easily  condensible  gases,  ceases 
to  conform  exactly  to  the  law  of  Mariotte  at  temperatures  near 
to  its  point  of  condensation.  Under  any  given  pressure,  its 
volume  decreases  in  somewhat  larger  proportion  than  is  the  case 
with  air  and  the  other  permanent  gases. 

An  important  property  of  sulphurous  acid  is  its  power  of 
bleaching  vegetable  colors.  It  is  extensively  employed  in  bleach- 
ing articles  of  straw,  wool,  silk,  &c.,  which  would  be  injured  by 
chlorine. 

Exp.  97. — ^Into  a  bottle  in  which  sulphur  has  beA  burned  (Exp.  95) 
pour  a  few  teaspoonfuls  of  a  solution  of  blue  litmus,  and  shake  the 
bottle.  The  litmus  solution  will  first  become  red,  as  it  would  if  any 
other  acid  than  sulphurous  were  present,  and  will  then  be  decolorized. 

The  same  property  may  be  illustrated  by  holding  a  red  rose  in  the 
frunes  of  burning  sulphur,  or  by  immersing  tiie  rose  in  an  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  sulphurous  add  (Exp.  96),  and  leaving  it  for  a  few  minutes 
until  it  has  become  white. 

In  the  same  way  the  stains  of  fruit  or  wine  can  be  removed  from 
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clothing.  A  bit  of  eulphur  ia  biimed  beneath  a  small  open  cone  of 
paper,  which  aerves  as  a  chimney,  and  the  stain,  having  first  been 
slightly  moistened  with  water,  is  held  in  the  fumes  at  the  top  of  this 
chunney.  The  cloth  should  finally  be  carefully  washed  with  water  at 
the  pkce  where  it  has  been  exposed  to  the  sulphurous  acid. 

In  the  arts,  the  process  of  bleaching  is  usually  conducted  in  large 
chambers,  in  which  the  slightly  moistened  articles  are  hung  while 
eulphur  is  burned  below.  The  damp  goods  absorb  the  sulphurous  acid 
and  gradually  become  white.  The  presence  of  water  is  essential; 
perfectly  diy  sulphurous  acid  will  not  bleach. 

222.  The  manner  in  which  Vulphurous  acid  acts  as  a  bleach- 
ing agent  is  not  dear.  It  is  remarkable  that,  as  a  general  rule, 
it  does  not  actually  destroy  the  coloring-matter ;  and  that  upon 
many  coloring-matters  it  has  little  or  no  action.  Most  of  the 
yellows,  and  the  green  ooloiing-matter  of  leaves,  are  in  this  latter 
category,  and  upon  litmus,  cochineal,  and  logwood,  the  acid  does 
not  act  very  readily.  In  the  few  instances  where  it  really  de- 
stroys the  color,  as  in  the  case  of  the  garden  amaranthns,  it 
appears  to  act  as  a  deoxidizing  agent.  But  in  most  cases  it 
appears  to  enter  into  combination  with  the  coloring-matters  and 
to  form  colorless  compounds.  These  colorless  compounds  of  sul- 
phurous acid  and  coloring-matter  can  bo  broken  up,  with  restora- 
tion of  color,  by  exposing  them  to  the  action  of  various  chemical 
agents  capable  of  expelling  sulphurous  acid. 

JSxp,  d8. — Bleach  a  rose,  as  in  Exp.  97,  and  immerse  it  in  dilute 
sulphuric  acid.  Then  dry  and  warm  it,  so  that  the  volatile  sulphurous 
acid  may  be  driven  off.    The  color  of  the  rose  will  again  appear. 

In  many  cases  a  solution  of  caustic  soda  will  restore  the  color  as  well 
as  sulphuric  acid.  A  practical  illustration  of  this  action  of  alkaline 
solutions  is  seen  in  the  reproduction  of  the  original  yellow  color  of  the 
wool  when  new  flannel  ia  washed  with  an  alkaline  soap. 

Sulphunms  acid  is  a  powerful  disinfecting  and  antiseptic  agent. 
It  retards,  to  a  remarkable  extent,  the  processes  of  putrefaction 
and  fermentation,  and  is  largely  employed  for  this  purpose  in 
wine-making ;  hops  and  compressed  vegetables  are  charged  with 
it  to  the  same  end,  and  it  lias  been  successfully  employed  for 
preserving  meat.  It  has  often  been  employed  in  medicine,  in 
the  treatment  of  skin  diseases,  as  a  fumigation. 

223,  Although  sulphur  will  not  take  up  more  than  two  atoms 
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of  oxygen  when  burned  in  the  air,  or  in  oxygen  gas,  it  is  never- 
theless a  matter  of  no  very  great  difficulty  to  cause  it  to  take  up 
a  third  atom. 

In  presence  of  '^ater  it  gradually  absorbs  oxygen  from  the  air, 
and  is  converted  into  sulphuric  acid.  Hence  the  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  sulphurous  acid  (Exp.  96)  cannot  be  preserved  for  any 
great  length  of  time,  unless  it  be  kept  in  very  tight  vessds. 

224.  If  a  mixture  of  sulphurous  add  gas  and  oxygen,  or  air, 
be  brought  in  contact  with  hot  platinum  sponge,  the  sulphurous 
acid  will  unite  with  oxygen,  and  •sulphuric  acid  will  be  formed ; 
the  same  union  occurs  when  the  mixed  gases  are  brought  in  con- 
tact with  various  other  substances,  such  as  pumioe-stone,  day, 
and  the  oxides  of  chromium,  iron,  and  oopper.  Several  attempts 
have  been  made  to  put  these  methods  in  practice  for  manufac- 
turing sulphuric  acid,  but  they  have  been  found  to  be  too  slow, 
and  in  the  case  of  platinum  and  clay,  it  has  been  observed  that 
these  substances  soon  lose  their  power  and  cease  to  convert  the 
mixed  gases  into  sulphuric  add. 

Sulphurous  acid  is,  indeed,  a  deoxidizing  agent  of  very  con- 
siderable power ;  and  is  much  employed  in  the  laboratory  as  a 
redudng  agent.  It  decomposes  iodic  acid  with  separation  of 
iodine,  and  nitric  acid  with  evolution  of  hyponitric  add,  sulphuric 
acid  being  formed  in  both  cases. 

1,0.  4-  6H,0  +  5S0.  «  6fH,0,S0,)  +  21. 
H,0,NA  +  SO,     «  H,0,S03        4-  2N0,. 

Exp,  99. — Charge  a  dry  bottle,  of  the  capacity  of  a  litre  Fig,  45. 
or  more,  with  sulphurous  acid  gas,  by  burning  "in  it  a  bit  of 
sulphur,  as  shown  in  Fig.  46.  Fasten  a  shaving,  or,  better, 
a  tuft  of  gun-cotton,  upon  a  glass  rod  or  tube  bent  at  one 
end  in  the  form  of  a  hook ;  wet  the  shaving  in  concentrated 
nitric  acid,  and  hang  it  in  the  bottle  of  sulphuious  acid. 
Red  fumes  of  hyponitric  acid  will  immediately  form  about 
the  nitric  acid,  and  will  gradually  fill  the  bottle. 

In  presence  of  a  mixture  of  water  and  chlorine,  sulphurous 
add  takes  up  an  atom  of  oxygen  from  the  water,  while  the 
hydrogen  of  l^e  water  unites  with  chlorine. 

SO,  +  2H,0  4-  2a  =  H,0,80,  4-  2HCL 
A  similar  reaction  occurs  between  iodine  and  sulphurous  acid,  if 
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a  very  krge  amount  of  water  be  present;  in  spite  of  the  fact, 
already  mentioned,  §  140,  that  iodohydric  acid  is  readily  decom- 
posed by  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  with  liberation  of  iodine, 
sulphurous  acid,  and  water. 

225.  Sulphurous  acid,  though  a  weak  add,  forms  numerous 
well-defined  salts  by  uniting  with  metallic  oxides.  These  salts, 
called  sulphites,  are  of  two  classes, — simple  or  normal  sulphites, 
such  as  the  sulphite  of  potassium  K^SO,  (or,  dualistic,  Xfi,^^), 
and  double  or  acid  sulphites,  such  as  the  acid  sulphite  of  potas- 
sium KH8O3  (or,  dualistic,  KH0,80^.  All  these  salts  are  de- 
composed by  strong  acids,  such  as  chlorhydric,  nitric,  or  sul- 
phuric, sulphurous  acid  being  expelled ;  but  they  are  not  decom- 
posed by  carbonic  acid.  On  the  contrary,  the  salts  of  carbonic 
acid  are  decomposed  by  sulphurous  acid ;  and  hence  it  happens 
that  the  impure  sulphurous  acid  gas  obtained,  by  heating  a  mix- 
ture of  charcoal  and  sulphuric  acid  can  be  used  for  preparing  the 
sulphites.  If,  for  example,  this  gas  be  conducted  into  an  aqueous 
solution  of  carbonate  of  sodium,  there  will  be  obtained  a  solution 
of  sulphite  of  sodium,  and  carbonic  acid  will  be  set  free. 

226.  Besides  the  solution  of  sulphurous  acid,  such  as  was  pre- 
pared in  Exp.  96,  there  is  a  definite  crystalline  compound  of 
water  and  the  acid,  which  can  be  obtained  by  passing  a  current 
of  sulphurous  acid  gas  into  ice-water.  This  compound  is  very 
unstable,  and  ia  destroyed  at  temperatures  but  little  above  0^ ; 
but  by  collecting  it  upon  a  cooled  filter  and  then  pressing  the 
crystals  repeatedly  between  folds  of  cold  blotting-paper,  it  has 
been  found  possible  to  remove  most  of  the  mother-liquor  which 
adheres  to  them  at  first,  and  to  obtain  the  compound  in  a  condi- 
tion of  tolerable  purity.  The  composition  of  the  crystals  appears 
to  be  80,+ I5H3O. 

227.  Stdphurie  Add. — ^The  term  sulphuric  acid  is  applied 
somewhat  indiscriminately  to  three  or  more  distinct  substances — 
namely,  to  a  compound  of  one  atom  of  sulphur  and  three  atoms 
of  oxygen,  SO,,  which  we  shall  call  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid, 
and  to  certain  compounds  of  sulphur,  oxygen,  and  hydrogen, 
which  have  been  usually  regarded  as  compounds  of  the  an- 
hydrous sulphuric  add,  just  mentioned,  and  water.  Of  these 
hydrates  the  most  important  are  those  of  the  composition  H^SO^ 
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(dualistic,  H,0,SO,)  [oil  of  vitriol],  and  H,S,0^  (dualiBtic, 
HjO^O,)  [Nordhausen  or  faming  sulphuric  acid].  The  body, 
whose  formula  is  H^SO^,  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  che- 
mical substances,  and  is  usually  the  thing  meant  when  sulphuric 
add  is  spoken  of.  We  will  therefore  proceed  to  study  its  pro- 
perties before  touching  upon  those  of  the  other  substances  above- 
mentioned. 

Sulphuric  acid  is  one  of  the  most  important  products  of  che- 
mical manufacture,  and  is  made  in  enormous  quantities.  In  the 
same  way  that  the  metal  iron  may  be  said  to  be  the  basis  of  all 
mechanical  industries,  sulphuric  add  lies  at  the  foundation  of  the 
chemical  arts.  By  means  of  sulphuric  add,  the  chemist  either 
directly  or  indirectly  prepares  aknost  everything  with  which  he 
has  commonly  to  deal. 

Sulphuric  acid  might  be  prepared  by  passing  sulphurous  add 
gas  into  boiling  nitric  add,  until  all  of  the  latter  had  been  re- 
duced, and  finally  distilling  off  the  last  traces  of  the  lower  oiddes 
of  nitrogen  which  would  be  formed.  Even  if  sulphur  itself  were 
boiled  in  concentrated  nitric  acid,  it  would  gradually  be  oxidized 
and  converted  into  sulphuric  acid.  But  neither  of  these  pro- 
cesses would  be  economical.  It  can  be  very  cheaply  prepued, 
however,  by  the  action  of  either  of  the  high  oxides  of  nitrogen, 
nitrous,  hyponitric,  or  nitric  adds,  upon  sulphurous  acid,  in  pre- 
sence of  air  and  moisture ;  and  this  method  is  the  one  actually 
followed  in  the  preparation  of  sulphuric  add  on  the  large  scale. 
A  mixture  of  the  gases  above  mentioned  is  effected  in  enormous 
chambers  constructed  of  sheet  lead,  a  metal  upon  which  cold  sul- 
phuric acid  has  little  or  no  action. 

228.  The  essential  poiats  of  the  process  are,  first,  that  SO^, 
when  in  presence  of  much  moisture,  can  take  oxygen  from  either 
NjOj,  NO  J,  or  NjOg,  and  reduce  them  to  nitric  oxide,  NO,  while  it 
is  itself  converted  into  sulphuric  add,  and,  secondly,  that  NO  can 
take  oxygen  from  the  air  and  become  NO,^. 

In  practice,  the  sulphurous  add  is  obtained  by  burning  crude 
sulphur,  or  more  commonly  a  compound  of  sulphur  and  iron,  known 
as  iron-pyrites,  FeS,;  the  gas,  together  with  a  large  excess  of  atmo- 
spheric air,  is  then  conducted  into  the  first  of  a  series  of  leaden  cham- 
bers into  which  steam  is  admitted.    Nitrous  fumes  are  supplied  dther 
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by  aUowing  nitric  add  to  fall  in  fine  streams  tbrough  the  incoming 
current  of  sulphurous  acid  and  air,  or  from  the  decomposition  of  a 
mixture  of  salt,  nitrate  of  sodium,  and  sulphuric  acid,  as  described  in 
$  105,  or  by  heating  a  vessel  charged  with  nitrate  of  sodium  and  sul- 
phuric acid,  by  means  of  the  burning  sulphur. 

In  conformity  with  the  principles  above  stated,  the  sulphurous  acid, 
as  soon  as  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  steam,  reacts  upon  the  nitrous 
fumes ;  there  is  formed  nitric  oxide  gas  and  hydrated  sulphuric  acid, 
which  &lls  to  the  floor.  But,  as  there  is  present  in  the  chamber  an 
excess  of  air,  the  nitric  oxide  immediately  unites  with  a  portion  of  the 
oxygen  therein  contained,  and  is  converted  into  hyponitric  acid. 
This  hyponitric  add  immediately  reacts  upon  a  new  portion  of  sulphu- 
rous acid,  and  the  process  thus  goes  on  through  a  whole  series  of  leaden 
chambers,  the  very  small  portion  of  nitric  add  at  first  taken  being  suifi- 
dent  to  prepare  a  large  quantity  of  sulphuric  add.  In  reality^  the 
oxygen  employed  in  converting  liie  sulphurous  into  sulphuric  add,  all 
comes  from  the  air,  excepting  a  very  little  at  first ;  the  nitrous  fumes 
serve  only  as  a  conveyer  of  oxygen.  The  nitric  oxide  takes  oxygen 
from  the  air  and  transfers  it  to  the  sulphurous  acid,  which,  as  has  been 
stated  in  §  223,  is,  by  itself  and  unaided,  incapable  of  combining  with 
oxygen.  It  will,  of  course,  be  understood  that,  although  we  trace  out 
these  reactions  as  if  they  were  consecutive,  they  are  really,  so  far  as  we 
know,  simultaneous. 

Theoretically,  a  single  portion  of  hyponitric  add  would  be  suffident 
to  effect  the  conversion  of  an  imlimited  amoimt  of  sulphurous  into  sul- 
phuric acid  'y  but  practically  this  power  is  qualified  by  a  variety  of  cir- 
cumstances. It  is  found  to  be  impossible,  for  example,  to  mix  new 
portions  of  air  with  the  mixture  of  sulphurous  acid  and  nitric  oxide 
for  an  indefinite  period ;  for  at  a  certain  point  these  gases  become  so 
loaded  down  with  nitrogen  d^ved  from  the  air  already  consumed,  that 
they  are  bs  good  as  lost  in  it  In  general  the  fiow  of  gases  is  so  regu- 
lated that  all  the  sulphurous  acid  shall  be  oxidized,  and  that  nothing 
but  nitric  oxide  and  waste  nitrogen  shall  pass  out  of  the  last  leaden 
chamber. 

229.  The  process  of  manufacturing  sulphuric  acid  can  readily 
be  illustrated  upon  the  small  scale. 

A  large  glass  balloon,  or  receiver,  of  the  capacity  of  several  litres, 
placed  in  a  vertical  position,  is  dosed  with  a  cork  pierced  with  five 
holes,  through  four  of  which  are  passed  small  glass  tubes.  All  of  these 
glass  tubes  reach  nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the  balloon,  and  are  bent  at 
a  right  angle  above  the  cork;  one  of  the  tubes  is  connected  at  the  top 
with  a  fiask  contaioing  copper-turnings  and  sulphuric  add^  for  the 
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generation  of  stilphuroas  acid  (see  Exp.  96),  another  with  a  flask 
containing  copper-turnings  and  furnished  with  a  thistle-tube,  through 
which  nitric  add  can  be  poured,  for  the  generation  of  nitric  oxide  (see 
Exp.  37),  and  the  third  with  a  flask  containing  water  for  the  evolution 
of  steam ;  the  fourth  tube  and  the  fifth  hole  are  both  left  open. 

Everything  being  in  readiness,  nitric  oxide  is  generated  in  the  small 
flask  fitted  for  this  purpose ;  as  the  gas  passes  over  into  the  large  bal- 
loon it  unites  with  oxygen  from  the  air,  and  red  fumes  of  hyponitric 
acid  are  formed.  Sulphurous  acid  is  now  made  to  pass  into  tiie  bal- 
loon ;  this  will  have  no  action  upon  the  red  fumes,  so  long  as  there 
is  no  water  present,  but  the  moment  steam  is  thrown  in  from  the  third 
small  flask,  a  reaction  occurs,  the  hyponitric  acid  is  reduced,  and  the 
sulphurous  acid  oxidized.  By  means  of  bellows,  air  must,  from  time 
to  time,  be  blown  into  the  balloon,  through  the  fourth  glass  tube,  the 
waste  nitrogen  passing  off  through  the  fif^  hole  in  the  cork. 

If  but  little  steam  bid  employed  in  this  experiment,  a  solid  compound, 
formed  by  the  union  of  nitrous  and  anhydrous  sulphuric  acids,  is  liable 
to  be  deposited  upon  the  walls  of  the  balloon ;  the  appearance  of  this 
body  always  indicates  that  the  supply  of  steam  is  insufficient ;  it  is 
never  formed  when  the  proper  proportion  of  moisture  is  present 

230.  The  snlphuric  acid  which  collects  at  the  bottom  of  the 
leaden  chambers  \b  necessarily  dilate,  because  of  the  large  amount 
of  water  which  must  be  present,  in  order  that  the  reactions  above 
described  may  freely  occur ;  moreover  it  would  not  be  advan- 
tageous to  allow  an  aoid  more  concentrated  than  that  of  spedflc 
gravity  1-4  to  form  in  the  chambers,  since  a  stronger  add  would 
absorb  and  retain  a  condderable  quantity  of  nitric  oxide.  To 
make  it  fit  for  the  purposes  for  which  sulphuric  add  is  usually 
employed,  the  dilute  add  of  the  chambers  must  be  concentrated 
by  expulsion  of  the  water ;  to  this  end,  it  is  run  off  into  shallow 
leaden  pans,  and  there  evaporated  until  it  is  of  specific  gravity 
1-71  to  1'75.  The  concentration  cannot  safely  be  carried  beyond 
this  point  in  ordinary  leaden  vessels,  since  the  strong,  hot  add 
begins  to  attack  the  metal,  and  the  temperature  at  which  the 
liquid  boils  is  so  high  as  to  approach  the  melting-point  of  lead. 
This  acid  of  1-72  specific  gravity  is  somewhat  extensively  em* 
ployed,  for  a  variety  of  purposes,  at  the  fieustories  where  it  has 
been  prepared,  but  ia  still  too  dilute  for  transportation.  It  is 
therefore  transferred  from  tiie  leaden  pans  to  laige  glass  retorts 
set  in  deep  sand  baths,  or  to  platinum  stills,  and  there  evaporated 
further,  until  it  is  nearly  of  the  composition  H^O^. 
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231.  The  add  thus  boiled  down  is  the  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid,  or  oil  of  vitriol,  of  commerce ;  its  specific  gravity  is  usually 
about  1*83,  that  of  the  absolutely  pure  acid  being  1*842.  Besides 
this' slight  excess  of  water,  it  contains  also,  in  solution,  a  certain 
quantity  of  sulphate  of  lead,  and  a  variety  of  other  impurities. 
For  most  purposes,  however,  it  will  answer  as  well  as  the  pare 
acid.  Like  the  latter,  it  is  a  heavy,  oily,  colorless,  and  odorless 
liquid,  boiling  at  about  330^. 

Since  a  comparatively  small  amount  of  heat  is  absorbed  in  the  con- 
version of  the  hquid  acid  to  the  condition  of  gas,  its  vapor  can  be  very 
easily  condensed ;  in  distilling  the  acid;  the  receiver  need  not  even  be 
placed  in  cold  water. 

From  the  same  cause,  combined  with  the  great  weight  of  the  liquid, 
the  acid  is  liable  to  boil  tumultuously,  the  act  of  ebullition  being 
irregulaT  and  attended  with  violent  blows  or  shocks.  The  babbles  of 
vapor  formed  at  the  bottom  of  the  retort  condense  almost  as  soon  as 
they  are  formed^  and  the  heavy  liquid  above  suddenly  fSedls  back  to  fill 
the  vacuum. 

In  distilling  the  co9centrated  acid,  it  is  therefore  best  to  heat  only 
the  upper  portions  of  the  liquid  in  the  retort ;  this  can  be  effected 
either  by  placing  the  retort  upon  a  wire-grate  so  perforated  that  about 
half  the  body  of  the  retort  can  be  sunk  below  the  level  of  the  burning 
charcoal  upon  the  grate,  or  by  placing  a  layer  of  ashes,  or  of  some 
other  bad  conductor  of  heat,  beneath  the  very  bottom  of  the  retort, 
then  piling  sand  around  the  sides  of  the  retort  outside  of  the  ashes, 
and  applying  heat  beneath  the  iron  pan  upon  which  the  whole  is  sup- 
ported. 

232.  The  common  acid  usually  freezes  at  about  —34**;  but  it 
has  been  found  possible  to  lower  the  freering-point  to  —80°,  by 
adding  a  small  quantity  of  water  to  the  commercial  acid.  When 
once  frozen,  it  remains  solid  until  the  temperature  rises  to  about 
the  freezing-point  of  water.  Crystals  of  the  pure  acid  melt  at 
about  10°.  At  the  ordinary  temperature,  sulphuric  acid  does  not 
vaporize,  but,  on  the  contrary,  greedily  absorbs  water  from  the 
air  and  so  increases  in  bxilk.  In  moist  weather,  its  bulk  may 
increase  to  the  extent  of  a  quarter  or  more,  in  the  course  of  a 
single  day,  and,  by  longer  exposure,  a  still  larger  quantity  of  water 
will  be  taken  up ;  the  add  must  always  be  kept,  therefore,  in 
tightly  stoppered  bottles. 
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JSxp,  100. — ^Into  a  shallow  dish  of  about  200  c  c.  capacity,  pour 
about  75  c.  c.  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid ;  place  this  dish  of  acid 
upon  one  pan  of  a  balance,  and  upon  the  other  pan  put  enough  small 
shot;  or  dean,  dry  sand,  to  exactly  balance  the  acid.  Preserve  the  ma- 
terial of  the  counterpoise,  and  place  the  dish  of  acid  uncovered  in  the 
open  air;  from  day  to  day  replace  it  upon  the  balance,  together  with 
the  counterpoise,  and  note  the  number  of  grammes  or  fractions  of  a 
gramme  that  it  has  increased  in  weight. 

If  the  acid  were  allowed  to  stand  for  a  week  or  two  in  a  damp  pkce, 
it  might  become  two  or  three  times  as  heavy  as  it  was  at  first  From 
its  power  of  absorbing  aqueous  vapor,  sulphuric  acid  is  often  employed 
for  drying  gases.  (See  Appendix,  §  16.) 

233.  With  liquid  water  sulphuric  acid  unitea  with  great  energy, 
much  heat  being  evolved  at  the  moment  of  combination ;  during 
the  union  a  certain  amount  of  condensation  occurs,  the  mixture, 
when  cold,  occupying  less  space  than  was  previously  occupied  by 
the  add  and  the  water.  The  water  and  acid  may  be  mixed  in 
all  proportions,  being  mutually  soluble  one  in  the  other. 

In  mixing  water  and  sulphuric  add,  the  add  should  always  be 
poured  into  the  water,  in  a  ^e  stream,  not  the  water  into  the  acid, — 
the  water  being  meanwhile  stirred.  In  this  way  the  heavy  acid  has 
an  opportunity  to  mix  with  the  water  as  it  sinks  down  through  it 

If,  by  any  accident,  water  were  to  fall  upon  sulphuric  acid,  it  would 
float  on  top  of  it,  and  great  heat  would  be  developed  at  the  point  of 
contact  of  the  two  liquids ;  if  the  quantities  of  add  and  water  were 
large,  sudden  bursts  of  steam  would  be  occasioned  and  serious  damage 
might  arise  fr^m  the  scattering  about  of  portions  of  the  acid. 

In  mixing  water  and  commerdal  sulphuric  acid  as  in  the  following 
experiment,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  solution  becomes  doudy,  and 
that  a  white  powder  is  gradually  deposited  from  it  This  predpitate 
is  sulphate  of  lead,  originally  derived  from  the  leaden  pans  in  which 
the  acid  was  concentrated ;  it  is  soluble  in  concentrated,  but  insoluble 
in  dilute  sulphuric  add,  and  is  consequently  thrown  down  when  water 
is  added  to  the  commerdal  acid. 

Exp,  101. — Place  in  a  beaker  glass  of  about  260  c.  c.  capadty,  90 
c  c.  of  water ;  in  accordance  with  the  directions  above  given,  pour 
into  the  water  120  grms.  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  stir  the 
mixture  with  a  narrow  test-tube  containiug  a  teaspoonful  of  water. 
So  much  heat  will  be  evolved  during  the  union  of  the  water  and  the 
acid  that  the  water  in  the  test-tube  will  boiL 

234.  If  sulphuric  add  be  mixed  with  ice  or  snow,  the  latter 
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will  be  immediately  liquefied.  If  the  proportion  of  ice  in  the 
mixtnre  be  small,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  sulphuric  acid, 
heat  wiU  be  evolved  much  as  is  the  case  with  liquid  water,  though 
to  a  less  extent.  But  when  a  large  proportion  of  ice  is  mi^od 
with  a  comparatively  small  quantity  of  the  add,  no  heat  will  be 
perceived,  but,  on  the  contrary,  intense  cold. 

Exp,  102. — ^Flace  in  a  beaker  glass  of  about  half  a  litre  capacity 
120  gnns.  of  snow,  or  finely  pounded  ice ;  pour  upon  it  90  grms.  of 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  stir  the  mixture  with  a  test-tube  con- 
taining a  small  quantity  of  water.  The  water  in  the  tube  will  be 
fipozen. 

Eocp,  103. — ^Repeat  the  foregoing  experiment,  using  SO  grms.  of 
snow  or  ice  and  120  grms.  of  sulphuric  add.  A  very  considerable 
evolution  of  heat  will  occur,  as  may  be  seen  more  dearly  by  immersing 
a  thermometer  in  the  liquid. 

The  result  of  Exp.  102  seems,  at  first  sight,  inconsistent  with 
the  general  flEust  that  heat  is  always  set  free  during  chemical  com- 
biniction ;  for  though  chemical  union  between  the  add  and  water 
has  evidently  occurred,  no  heat,  but  cold,  is  manifested.  The 
anomaly  is  only  a  seeming  one ;  a  certain  amount  of  heat  is  re- 
quired, in  order  that  the  cohedve  force,  by  which  the  partides  of 
^e  ice  are  hdd  together,  shall  be  overcome ;  hence  the  heat  which 
is  really  produced  by  the  chemical  combination  is  all  absorbed, 
together  with  much  more,  taken  firom  the  materials  and  the  vessel 
which  contained  them,  during  the  liquefaction  of  the  ice. 

285.  Beddes  the  indefinite  mixture  or  solution  above  men- 
tioned, several  crystalline  compounds  of  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid 
and  the  elements  of  water,  of  fixed  compodtion  and  characteristic 
form,  can  be  prepared. 

If  the  commercial  acid  be  diluted  with  water  until  its  specific 
gravity  is  reduced  to  1*78,  and  the  liquid  be  then  cooled  strongly, 
a  substance  of  compodtion  H^SO,  (dualistic,  2H,0,80,)  will  crys- 
tallize out  in  the  form  of  large  rhombic  prisms.  These  crystals 
are  of  sp.  gr.  1*785 ;  they  mdt  and  solidify  at  about  8^. 

A  second  hydrate,  of  composition  SH^OySO,,  can  be  obtained 
by  evaporating  a  dilute  add  in  a  vacuum  at  l^e  temperature  of 
100^,  until  it  ceases  to  lose  weight ;  and  another  of  composition 
HaO,2SO,,  will  be  described  below  when  we  come  to  speak  of 
ftuning  sulphuric  add. 
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236.  Sulphorio  add  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  acids  known. 
If  one  drop  of  it  be  diluted  with  a  thousand  times  as  much  water, 
it  is  still  capable  of  reddening  blue  litmus.  It  expels  most  of  the 
ot^er  acids  from  their  compounds,  in  the  same  way  that  we  hare 
seen  it  expel  nitric  acid  from  nitrate  of  sodium  in  Exp.  32.  At 
very  low  temperatures,  however,  as  at  —80°,  it  loses  its  power  of 
reddening  litmus,  and  has  no  action  upon  the  carbonates,  though 
it  acts  violently  upon  these  salts  at  the  ordinary  temperature. 

It  is  intensely  caustic  and  corrosive,  and  quickly  chars  and 
destroys  most  vegetable  and  animal  substances. 

Exp,  104. — Into  a  test-glass  pour  a  tablespoonful  of  sulphuric  acid 
and  immerse  in  it  a  splinter  of  wood.  The  wood  will  blacken  as  if 
charred  by  fire,  and  the  acid  will  become  dark-colored.  Wood  is  com  - 
posed  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen;  and  since  sulphuric  acid 
unites  with  compounds  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  rather  than  with 
carbon,  a  portion  of  the  latter  is  left  free ;  some  carbonaceous  matter 
is,  however,  dissolved  by  the  acid  and  darkens  it.  The  acid  of  com- 
merce is  often  dark-colored,  from  fragments  of  straw  or  other  organic 
matter  having  accidentally  fallen  into  it.  Sulphuric  acid  which  has 
been  colored  by  organic  matter  may  be  rendered  colorless  by  strongly 
heating  it  till  it  becomes  fully  concentrated. 

The  action  of  the  acid  upon  organic  matter  is  more  rapid  when  mobt- 
ure  is  present.  Thus,  if  a  few  drops  of  oil  of  vitriol  be  poured  upon 
dry  paper,  decomposition  will  take  place  only  slowly ;  but  if  a  little 
water  be  added  to  the  acid,  heat  will  be  developed  by  the  chemical 
union,  and  the  paper  will  be  at  once  decomposed  by  the  hot  acid. 

237.  When  heated  with  charcoal  or  with  any  organic  matter, 
sulphuric  acid  gives  up  oxygen,  as  has  been  shown  in  Exp.  96, 
and  is  itself  reduced  to  sulphurous  acid ;  by  sulphur,  also,  and 
by  several  of  the  metals,  such  as  copper  and  mercury,  it  is  re- 
duced in  a  similar  way.  (See  Exp.  96.)  Towards  some  metals, 
such  as  zinc  for  example,  its  behavior  is  various,  according  as  it 
is  concentrated  or  dilute.  If  zinc  be  treated  with  cold,  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  the  zinc  simply  replaces  the  hydrogen  of  the  acid, 
sulphate  of  zinc  is  formed,  and  hydrogen  is  set  free. 

Zn  +  H,SO^  ==  ZnSO,  -h  2H. 

But  if  zinc  be  heated  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  a  portion 
of  the  latter  is  reduced,  as  it  would  be  in  presence  of  copper  or 
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mercury,  snlphuroiza  add  is  evolved,  as  well  as  hydrogen,  and 
these  gases,  reacting  upon  each  other,  produce  stdphydric  acid  and 
a  deposit  of  sulphur,  in  accordance  with  the  following  formula : — 

80,  +  6H  «  BL,8  +  2H,0. 

SO,  -f  4H:  «  8       -h  2H,0. 
Ajb  a  general  rule,  concentrated  sulphuric  add  acts  but  feebly 
upon  the  metals  in  the  cold,  though,  when  boiled  upon  them,  it 
often  behaves  as  an  oxidizing  agent. 

238.  With  the  oxides  of  the  metals,  sulphuric  add  unites 
directly  to  form  the  very  important  salts  called  sulphates,  water 
being  simultaneously  eliminated.  Oil  of  vitriol,  H,SO^,  may,  in 
fact,  be  itself  regarded  as  a  salt,  in  the  compodtion  of  which,  hy- 
drogen fills  the  same  place  that  sodium  does  in  sulphate  of 
sodium,  Na^SO^,  and  it  might  weU  be  called  sulphate  of  hydro- 
gen, were  it  not  that  usage  has  assigned  to  it  another  name. 
Besides  the  normal  sulphates,  in  which  all  the  hydrogen  has  been 
replaced  by  a  metal,  as  above  (or,  on  the  dualistic  h3rpothe8i8, 
in  which  all  the  water  has  been  replaced  by  a  metallic  oxide), 
there  is  another  class  of  sulphates,  often  called  hi  or  acid  sul- 
phates, in  which  only  half  of  the  hydrogen  has  been  thus  re- 
placed ;  as  an  example  of  these,  the  student  will  recall  the  acid 
sulphate  of  sodium,  NaHSO^,  mentioned  in  §  101. 

Acids,  which,  like  sulphuric  acid,  contain  two  replaceable  atoms 
of  hydrogen,  and  are  therefore  capable  of  forming  two  series  of 
salts,  are  called  bibadc,  in  contradistinction  to  the  monobasic 
adds,  like  nitric  add,  which  form  but  one  series  of  salts.  There 
is  but  one  nitrate  of  sodium,  for  example,  NaNO,.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  many  dxemists  object  to  the  doubled  formula  for 
nitric  add  H,N,Og,  in  spite  of  its  convenience,  because  this  for- 
mula suggests,  what  is  not  true,  that  one  or  both  of  the  atoms  of 
hydrogen  might  be  replaced  by  any  metal  which,  like  sodium, 
potasdum,  or  silver,  replaces  hydrogen  atom  for  atom. 

239.  Fuming  Sulphuric  Add. — ^The  add  H,80^,  above  de- 
scribed, has  been,  for  nearly  a  century,  the  most  important  of  the 
several  varieties  of  sulphuric  add ;  but  long  previous  to  the  dis- 
covery of  the  process  of  making  it  in  leaden  diambers,  there 
was  manufactured  another  variety,  now  known  as  fuming  sul- 
phuric add. 
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This  fdming  add,  or  Nordhansen  acid,  as  it  is  often  called, 
from  the  name  of  a  German  town  in  which  large  quantities  of 
it  were  formerly  prepared,  was  at  first  obtained  by  distilling  in 
earthen  retorts  the  salt  now  known  as  sulphate  of  iron,  formerly 
called  green  vitriol.  Hence  the  origin  of  the  name  oil  of  vitriol, 
which,  in  England  and  this  country,  has  come  to  be  applied 
solely  to  the  common  acid  H,SO^,  though  it  is  still  used  as  a 
synonyme  for  the  fuming  acid  by  Oerman  writers. 

When  dry  sulphate  of  iron  is  exposed  to  a  full  red  heat,  it 
suffers  decomposition ;  a  considerable  quantity  of  sulphuric  add 
is  given  off  and  can  be  collected  in  recdvers.  The  distillate 
thus  obtained,  which  is  a  dense  fuming  liquid  of  about  1*9  spe- 
cific gravity,  is  the  add  now  in  question.  Though  of  far  less 
importance  than  was  formerly  the  case,  condderable  quantities  of 
the  fuming  add  are  stiU  prepared  for  the  purpose  of  dissolving 
indigo  and  for  other  spedal  uses,  where  an  acid  stronger  than 
the  common  acid  is  needed.  It  may  be  regarded  as  a  solution 
of  varying  quantities  of  the  anhydrous  acid  SO,  in  the  common 
acid  H^SO^ ;  if  it  be  gently  heated,  all  of  the  anhydrous  add  will 
be  expelled,  and  common  sulphuric  add  will  remain.  So,  too,  if 
it  be  exposed  to  the  air,  the  anhydrous  acid  will  be  given  off,  and, 
coming  in  contact  with  the  moisture  of  the  air,  will  combine 
therewith  to  form  common  sulphuric  acid,  which,  falling  as  a 
cloud,  occadons  the  appearance  of  fumes. 

When  the  fuming  add  is  cooled  to  about  — 6^  a  crystalline 
compound  of  composition  H^S^O^  (dualistic,  Kfi,280^)  separates 
out.  After  having  been  freed  from  liquid  acid,  these  crystals 
melt  at  35°.  When  pure,  the  fuming  add  is  colorless ;  but  the 
commerdal  artide  is  often  brown,  from  having  been  in  contact 
with  organic  matter.  It  is  an  excessively  corrodve  liquid,  and 
destroys  most  organic  matters,  even  more  rapidly  than  the  com- 
mon add.  On  being  dropped  into  water,  a  noise  is  emitted  as 
if  a  red-hot  bar  of  metal  had  touched  the  water. 

240.  Anhydrous  Stdphurie  Acid  (SO,). — As  has  been  men- 
tioned in  §  224,  this  substance  can  be  obtained  by  passing  a  mix- 
ture of  sulphurous  acid  gas  and  oxygen  over  hot,  finely  divided, 
metallic  platinum,  or  over  various  oxides  and  other  porous  sub- 
stances. 
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JBxp,  105. — ^Prepare  a  small  quantily  of  platinized  asbefltos  as  fol- 
lows :  difisolye  about  0-25  gnn.  of  metallic  platinum  in  aqua  regia  (§  104), 
and  soak  in  this  solution  as  much  soft,  porous  asbestos  as  will  fonn  a 
loose  ball  of  1*5  cm.  diameter ;  heat  the  wet  asbestos  gentiy  until  it 
has  become  dry,  and  then  ignite  it  in  the  flame  of  the  gas-lamp.  The 
chloride  of  platinum,  which  was  formed  by  the  solution  of  the  metal,  is 
decomposed  by  heat,  and  metallic  platinum,  in  a  finely  divided  condi- 
tion, is  left  adhering  to  the  asbestos. 

Select  a  tube  of  hard  glass,  No.  3,  about  30  cm.  long,  and,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  about  10  cm.  from  one<end,  bend  it  to  an  obtuse  angle,  so 
that  when  the  tube  is  supported  upon  a  ring  of  the  iron  stand  above 
the  gas-lamp  the  shorter  bent  portion  can  be  thrust  into  the  neck  of  a 
receiver ;  in  the  centre  of  the  longer  portion  of  the  glass  tube  pack  the 
platinized  asbestos  loosely;  then  force  into  and  through  the  tube  a  cur- 
rent of  mixed  sulphurous  acid  and  o/ygen )  at  the  same  time  heat  over 
the  gas-lamp  that  portion  of  the  tube  which  contains  the  platinized 
asbestos,  and  collect  the  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid  which  is  formed  in  a 
perfectiy  dry  test-tube  or  U-tube  immersed  in  ice,  or,  better^  in  a  freez- 
ing-mixture of  ice  and  salt.  In  the  course  of  the  experiment,  lift  up 
the  receiver  for  a  moment,  pour  out  from  it  a  littie  of  the  vapor  of 
anhydrous  sulphuric  acid,  with  which  it  is  filled,  and  observe  how 
rapidly  the  heavy  gas  falls  through  the  air,  and  the  cloud  which  forms 
as  it  unites  with  moisture. 

The  mixture  of  sulphurous  acid  and  oxygen  may  be  made  before  the 
experiment  in  a  small  gas-holder,  or,  as  well,  during  the  progress  of 
the  experiment  in  a  bottle  behind  tiie  asbestos  tube.  This  bottie,  which 
should  be  of  at  least  half  a  litre  capacity,  is  fitted  with  a  cork  car- 
rying three  glass  tubes,  and  is  connected  with  the  asbestos  tube  by  one 
of  these  tubes,  which  reaches  no  lower  than  the  cork ;  by  the  other 
tabes,  which  pass  nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the  bottle,  and  dip  beneath  the 
surface  of  a  layer  of  common  sulphuric  add,  which  has  been  placed 
in  it,  the  bottle  is  connected  vnth  a  flask  in  which  sulphurous  add  is 
being  generated  (Exp.  96),  and  with  a  gas-holder  containing  oxygen. 
The  sulphuric  add  in  the  bottie  serves  to  dry  the  gases,  and  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  bubbles  of  gas  pass  through  the  liquid,  enables  the 
operator  to  judge  of  the  proportions  in  which  the  gases  are  being 
mixed ;  the  flow  of  oxygen  having  been  fixed  at  a  moderate  rate,  once 
for  all,  the  sulphurous  acid  will  alone  need  attention. 

The  action  of  the  platinum  in  this  experiment  is  obscure )  it  will  be 
treated  of  under  the  metal  platinum. 

Instead  of  the  platinized  asbestos,  oxide  of  iron,  oxide  of  copper,  or 
oxide  of  chromium,  or^  better,  a  mixture  of  the  last  two  can  be  heated 
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in  the  tube  through  which  the  mixed  gases  are  passing.  These  pro- 
cesses of  preparing  sulphuric  acid  are  interesting  firom  a  scientific  point 
of  yiewy  but,  as  has  been  already  stated  (§  224),  they  do  not  admit  of 
commercial  application. 

Anhydrous  sulphuric  acid  can  readily  be  prepared  by  heating  the 
Nordhausen  acid  (see  §  230) : — 

20  or  30  grms.  of  fuming  sulphuric  acid  are  poured  into  a  perfectly 
dry,  small  glass  retort ;  the  neck  of  the  retort  is  thrust  into  a  dry,  cold 
receiver,  and  the  acid  is  slowly  heated  until  it  boils  moderately.  The 
vapor  of  the  anhydrous  acid  will  condense  and  solidify  in  the  receiver. 

The  anhydrous  acid  may  also  be  obtained  by  distilling  dry  bisulphate 
of  sodium.  The  bisidphate  is  prepared  by  heating  a  mixture  of  3  parts, 
by  weight,  of  dry  sidphate  of  sodium  and  2  parts  of  common  sulphuric 
acid,  until  the  mixture  fuses.  All  the  water  of  the  add  is  thus  elimi- 
nated :—  • 

Na,0,S03  4-  H,0,S03  =  Na,0,2S0,  +  H,0. 
The  bisulphate  of  sodium,  on  being  distilled  in  an  eathem  retort,  vnll 
give  up  one  molecule  of  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid,  and  a  residue  of 
normal  sulphate  of  sodium  will  remain  in  the  retort: — 

Na,0,2S03  =  Na,0,SO,  +  SO,. 

241.  As  thus  prepared,  anhydrous  sulphuric  add  is  a  glisten- 
ing white  solid  mass  of  silky,  crystalline  fibres,  somewhat  resem- 
bling asbestos ;  it  is  tough  and  ductile,  and  can  be  moulded  with 
the  fingers  like  wax.  So  long  as  no  water  is  present,  it  can  be 
handled  without  danger ;  when  perfectly  dry,  it  is  not  corrosive, 
nor  does  it  even  react  upon  blue  litmus.  It  unites  with  water, 
however,  with  great  avidity,  and  is  converted  into  common  sul- 
phuric acid.  It  rapidly  absorbs  water  from  the  air  and  deli- 
quesces ;  at  the  same  time  it  forms  dense  fumes ;  for  it  is  volatile, 
to  a  very  considerable  extent,  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  and 
its  vapor  combines  with  the  moisture  of  the  air.  On  being 
brought  in  contact  with  a  small  quantity  of  water,  it  oombiues 
vnth  it  with  explosive  violence,  and  much  heat  is  evolved.  If  a 
bit  of  it  be  thrown  into  a  large  quantity  of  water,  the  water 
hisses  as  if  a  hot  iron  had  been  thrust  into  it.  Owing  to  its 
great  tendency  to  deliquesce,  the  solid  acid  can  only  be  pi«served 
in  dry  tubes  sealed  at  the  lamp. 

The  specific  gravity  of  anhydrous  sulphuric  add  is  1-97.     It 
melts  readily  upon  being  heated ;  but  it  has  been  noticed  that 
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some  samples  melt  far  more  easily  than  others.  There  appear 
to  be  two  distinct  varieties  of  the  acid ;  for  in  some  cases  a  tem- 
perature of  18^  is  sufficient  to  render  the  mass  fluid,  while  in 
others  the  heat  must  be  carried  even  to  100^.  The  easily  fusible 
modification  appears  to  change  gradually,  by  keeping,  into  that 
which  is  more  difficultly  fusible;  and  the  latter  seems  to  be 
changed  to  the  former  by  distillation.  The  melted  acid  boils  at 
about  35^,  and  evolves  a  colorless  and  transparent  vapor,  three 
times  as  heavy  as  air,  which,  upon  coming  in  contact  with  the 
air,  unites  with  moisture  and  forms  dense  white  fumes.  When 
brought  in  contact  with  hot  lime  or  baryta  (oxide  of  calcium  and 
oxide  of  barium),  it  imites  with  them  directly ;  intense  heat  is 
evolved,  and  there  is  formed  sulphate  of  calcium  or  sulphate  of 
barium: — 

CaO  +  80,  =  CaSO,  =  CaO,SO,. 

242.  On  being  exposed  to  a  strong  red  heat,  the  vapor  of  an- 
hydrous sulphuric  acid  splits  up  into  oxygen  and  sulphurous 
acid — two  volumes  of  it  yielding  two  volumes  of  sulphurous  acid 
and  one  volume  of  oxygen.  As  has  been  shown  in  §  217,  two 
volumes  of  sulphurous  acid  gas  contain  one  volume  of  sulphur 
vapor  and  two  volumes  of  oxygen;  hence  it  follows  that  the 
volumetric  composition  of  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid  is  one  volume 
of  sulphur  vapor  and  three  volumes  of  oxygen,  the  whole  con- 
densed to  two  volumes.  The  specific  gravity  of  sulphur  vapor  is 
32,  that  of  oxygen,  is  16,  and  the  proportions,  by  weight,  in  which 
sulphur  and  oxygen  are  united  in  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid,  are 
consequently  32  and  16x3ss48,  the  combining  weight  of  sul- 
phuric acid  being  ^2-1-48=80.  The  combining  weight  of  sul- 
phuric acid  can  also  be  readily  determined  in  a  manner  analogous 
to  that  employed  in  the  case  of  nitric  acid  (§  73),  by  saturating 
with  the  common  acid  a  known  quantity  of  oxide  of  lead, 
evaporating  off  the  water  and  excess  of  acid,  and  then  determining 
the  weight  of  the  dry  sulphate  of  lead  which  is  formed.  By 
subtracting  from  the  latter  the  weight  of  the  original  oxide  of 
lead,  we  obtain  the  weight  of  the  sulphuric  acid  which  has  com- 
bined with  it.  Experiment  will  show  that  the  weight  of  this 
sulphuric  acid  is  to  that  of  the  oxide  of  lead  in  the  ratio  of  80 
to  223. 

o2 
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The  facility  with  which  sulphuric  acid  is  deconaposed  at  a  red 
heat  (§  242)  is  the  hasis  of  a  very  economical  method  of  prepa- 
ring oxygen  gns  in  large  quantities  for  manufacturing-purposes. 
Commercial  sulphuric  add  is  allowed  to  drop  upon  fragments  of 
red-hot  porcelain,  there  to  be  decomposed,  in  accordance  with 
the  formula 

H,SO,  =  80,  +  O  +  H,0, 

and  the  products  of  the  decomposition  are  then  washed  with 
water,  so  that  the  sulphurous  acid  may  be  absorbed,  the  steam 
condensed,  and  the  oxygen  lefk  free.  Here  again,  as  in  our 
earlier  experifnents  (§  10),  the  oxygen  has  really  been  obtained 
from  the  air ;  and  if  it  were  desirable,  the  solution  of  sulphurous 
acid  obtained  in  washing  this  oxygen,  might  be  placed  in  the 
leaden  chambers  and  again  be  converted  into  sulphuric  acid  by 
the  addition  of  oxygen  from  the  air. 

243.  ffyposuJphurous  Add  (S^O,)  has  never  been  obtained 
in  the  free  state,  nor  is  any  compound  of  it  with  water  known  ; 
but  there  are  numerous  saline  compounds  of  which  it  makes 
part,  and  some  of  these  are  of  considerable  importance  in  the 
arts.  These  salts,  called  hyposulphites,  can  be  prepared  in 
various  ways, — for  example,  by  digesting  sulphur  in  a  hot  (but 
not  boiling)  concentrated  solution  of  an  alkaline  sulphite.  If  sul- 
phite of  sodium  be  taken,  the  reaction  can  be  tiius  formulated, 

Na,0,SO,  +  8  =  Na,0,8,0,. 

Another  method  of  preparing  the  hyposulphites  is  to  pass  a  cur- 
rent of  sulphurous  acid  gas  through  the  solution  of  an  alkaline 
sulphide,  until  no  further  precipitation  of  sulphur  occurs : — 

2CaS  -f  380,  =  2(CaO,S,0,)  +  8. 

When  a  hyposulphite  is  treated  with  a  strong  acid,  decompo- 
sition immediately  ensues;  8,0,  breaks  up  into  80,+S;  hence 
our  inability  to  isolate  the  acid. 

8ome  of  the  hyposulphites  will  be  more  frilly  described  when 
we  come  to  treat  of  the  metals. 

244.  Other  Compotmds  of  Sulphur  and  Oxygen, — ^With  tiie 
exception  of  hyposulphuric  acid,  8,0^,  none  of  these  compounds 
(see  §  215)  have  been  very  thoroughly  studied ;  any  detailed 
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descTiption  of  the  methods  of  preparing  them  would  be  out  of 
place  in  an  elementary  manual. 

245.  Compounds  of  Sulphur  and  Chlcrine, — Chlorine  and  sul- 
phur combine  with  one  another  directly  and  readily,  forming 
several  different  compounds,  whose  properties  vary  in  accordance 
with  the  varying  proportions  of  chlorine  and  sulphur  which  they 
respectively  contain. 

246.  DiMoride  of  Sulphur  (SCI)  is  the  best-known  of  the 
compounds  of  chlorine  and  sulphur,  and  is  often  called  simply 
chloride  of  sulphur. 

It  can  be  prepared  by  passing  a  current  of  diy  chlorine  through  a 
flask  or  tubulated  retort  containing  flowers  of  sulphur.  The  chlorine 
is  rapidly  absorbed  by  the  sulphur,  and  care  must  be  taken  lest  the 
mass  become  too  hot.  The  reddish-yeUow  liquid,  obtained  as  the 
result  of  the  reaction,  is  a  solution  of  sulphur  in  dichloride  of  sulphur ; 
by  distilling  it  the  excess  of  sulphur  can  be  separated. 

Dichloride  of  sulphur  is  a  yeUowish-brown  liquid  of  1*68 
specific  gravity,  and  boiling,  without  decomposition,  at  144^. 
It  emits  a  peculiar  odor,  which  has  been  likened  to  that  of 
sea-plants ;  its  vapor  excites  tears,  and  its  taste  is  acid,  acrid, 
and  bitter.  It  fumes  strongly  in  the  air,  being  decomposed  by 
the  moisture  of  the  air  with  evolution  of  chlorhydric  acid.  It  is 
decomposed  by  water,  but  can  be  mixed  with  bisulphide  of  car- 
bon and  with  benzine.  It  is  remarkable  as  a  powerful  solvent 
of  sulphur ;  100  parts  of  dichloride  of  sulphur  can  take  up  about 
70  parts  of  sulphur  at  the  ordinary  temperature ;  on  slowly  cool- 
ing the  hot  saturated  solution,  beautiful  crystals  of  sulphur  are 
deposited.  Dichloride  of  sulphur  is  used  in  a  process  of  vulcan- 
izing caoutchouc,  known  as  the  cold  process. 

247.  Chloride  of  Sulphur  (SCl^). — ^This  compound  is  formed 
wlien  sulphur  is  treated  with  an  excess  of  dry  chlorine,  or  when 
a  current  of  chlorine  is  passed  into  dichloride  of  sulphur ;  the 
dichloride  requires  some  278  times  its  own  bulk  of  chlorine  gas, 
and  absorbs  it  very  slowly.  Chloride  of  sulphur  is  a  red  liquid, 
of  1-625  specific  gravity.  It  exhales  suffocating  and  irritating 
fames  of  chlorine  and  the  dichloride,  since  it  slowly  decomposes 
when  kept.  The  decomposition  is  particularly  rapid  in  a  strong 
light ;  and  so  much  gas  is  evolved  tiiat  a  tightly-stoppered  bottle 
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containing  chloride  of  sulphur  will  explode,  after  a  time,  if  it 
he  placed  in  sunlight.  On  heing  heated,  the  liquid  gires  off  so 
much  chlorine  at  50^  that  it  seems  to  hoil ;  but  the  temperature 
gradually  rises  to  64°,  which  appears  to  be  the  real  boiling-pcnnt 
of  the  liquid.    It  is  slowly  decomposed  by  water. 

The  density  of  its  vapor  has  been  found  to  be  53 ;  admitting 
that  the  gas  is  composed  of  one  volume  of  sulphur  vapor  and  two 
volumes  of  chlorine,  condensed  to  two  volumes  of  vapor,  the  cal- 
culated specific. gravity  of  its  vapor  would  be  61-5.  In  view  of 
the  instability  of  the  compound,  the  experimental  result  is  suf- 
ficiently near  coincidence  with  the  calculated  number  to  make  it 
certain  that  the  composition  of  the  gas  is  really  as  above  stated. 

248.  The  other  compounds  of  sulphur  with  chlorine,  and  with 
chlorine  and  oxygen,  need  not  here  be  discussed ;  and  the  same 
remark  applies  to  the  compounds  formed  by  the  union  of  sulphur 
with  iodine,  bromine,  fluorine,  and  nitrogen.  The  compounds  of 
sulphur  with  carbon,  phosphorus,  arsenic,  and  the  metals  will  be 
treated  of  hereafter. 


CHAPTER   XIV. 
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249.  These  elements  are  rare,  and  of  little  or  no  industrial 
importance ;  but  to  the  chemist  they  are  exceedingly  interesting, 
on  account  of  the  dose  resemblance  they  bear  to  sulphur.  The 
three  elements,  sulphur,  selenium,  and  tellurium,  constitute  a 
group  which  is  equally  remarkable  with  that  formed  by  chlorine, 
bromine,  and  iodine.   (See  §  152.) 

250.  Sdenium,  Se,  is  never  found  in  any  considerable  quan* 
tity  in  any  one  place.  Traces  of  it  occur  in  many  varieties  of 
native  sulphur,  and  in  various  metallic  sulphides.  It  is  now- 
obtained  chiefly  from  the  sulphides  of  iron,  copper,  and  zinc. 
These  sulphides  often  contain  minute  traces  of  selenium,  though 
the  quantity  is  sometimes  so  small  that  it  can  hardly  be  detected 
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by  the  ordinary  methods  of  analysts.  When  these  sulphides  are 
burned  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing  sulphuric  acid,  or  in 
metallurgical  operations^  the  selenium  goes  off  with  the  sulphu- 
rous add  produced  by  the  combustion,  and  is  deposited  either  in 
the  du8t*flues  of  the  fiimaces  or  upon  the  floors  of  the  leaden 
chambers  at  the  sulphuric-acid  works.  In  this  way  the  selenium 
from  hundreds  of  tons  of  the  pyritous  ores  is  collected  and  con- 
centrated to  a  comparatively  small  bulk.  The  deposit  taken 
from  the  leaden  chambers  of  some  sulphuric-acid  works  contains 
as  much  as  from  2  to  10  per  cent,  of  selenium.  The  methods  of 
obtaining  pure  selenium  from  these  deposits  are  founded  upon 
the  feicts  that  by  treatment  with  nitric  acid  or  aqua  regia  the 
selenium  can  all  be  oxidized  and  converted  into  selenious  acid 
(SeO,),  that  selenious  acid  is  soluble  in  water,  and  that  when  a 
solution  of  it  is  treated  with  sulphurous  acid,  the  selenious  acid 
is  reduced  and  pure  selenium  deposited. 

SeO,  +  280,  =  2S0,  +  Se. 

251.  In  its  properties  and  in  its  chemical  behavior,  selenium 
resembles  sulphur  in  many  respects,  while  in  others  it  is  like 
tellurium.  Like  sulphur  and  oxygen,  it  occurs  in  distinct  allo- 
tropic  modifications  (§§  162, 196).  The  precipitate  obtained  by 
mixing  solutions  of  sulphurous  and  selenious  acids  is  of  a  deep 
red  color,  almost  like  that  of  cinnabar.  But,  after  having  been 
fiised  and  suddenly  cooled,  selenium  appears  as  a  brilliant  black 
mass,  amorphous,  like  glass,  and  of  4*3  specific  gravity.  When 
fused  selenium  has  been  slowly  cooled,  it  appears  as  a  dark-grey, 
very  brittle,  crumbling  mass,  of  crystalline  or  granular  structure 
and  a  metallic  lustre  like  that  of  lead ;  the  specific  gravity  of 
this  variety  is  4*81.  The  amorphous  or  vitreous  modification  of 
selenium  does  not  conduct  electricity ;  but  the  granular  or  crystal- 
line variety  conducts  it,  and  the  more  readily  in  proportion  a&  it 
is  hotter.  The  specific  heat  of  selenium,  at  the  ordinary  tem- 
perature, la  0-0746,  being  the  same  for  both  the  vitreous  modifi- 
cation and  that  with  metallic  lustre.  The  vitreous  variety  is 
soluble  in  bisulphide  of  carbon,  but  the  granular  variety  is  in- 
soluble in  that  liquid. 

Selenium  melts  readily  upon  being  heated,  and  the  liquid  thus 
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obtained  boils  at  about  700°,  being  converted  into  a  dark  yellow 
vapor,  the  specific  gravity  of  which  has  been  found  to  be  82*3. 
The  atomic  weight  of  selenium  has  been  determined  to  be  79*5. 
This  discrepancy  between  the  vapor-density  and  the  atomic  weight 
is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  imperfection  of  the  experimental  deter- 
minations. Of  itself,  selenium  has  neither  taste  nor  odor.  When 
heated  in  the  flame  of  a  lamp,  it  bums  with  a  beautiful  blue 
flame  and  exhales  a  peculiarly  offensive  odor,  like  that  of  putrid 
horseradish, — selenious  acid,  SeO,,  being  the  chief  product  of  the 
reaction. 

Selenium  combines  with  most  of  the  elements,  usually  in  the 
same  way  as  sulphur,  though  not  always,  since  it  is  a  weaker 
chemical  agent  than  sulphur ;  its  compounds  are  as  a  rule  some- 
what less  stable  than  the  corresponding  sulphur  compounds. 
With  oxygen  it  forms  selenious  acid,  SeO,,  and  selenic  acid, 
SeO,, — analogous  to  sulphurous  and  sulphuric  acids  respectively. 
Besides  these,  there  is  a  lower  oxide,  SeO  (?) ;  it  is  a  colorless 
gas,  having  the  strong  and  disagreeable  odor  like  horseradish 
before  mentioned. 

252.  Both  selenious  and  selenic  adds  form  numerous  salts, 
which  closely  resemble  the  corresponding  sulphites  and  sulphates 
in  composition  and  in  many  of  their  properties.  Normal  seleniate 
of  potassium,  for  example,  X^SeO^,  cannot  be  distinguished,  by  its 
external  appearance,  from  sulphate  of  potassium,  K,SO^, — the 
crystalline  form  of  the  two  bodies,  as  well  as  their  texture,  color, 
and  lustre,  being  identical.  If  solutions  of  these  two  salts  be 
mixed,  neither  of  the  salts  can  subsequently  be  crystallized  out 
by  itself  when  the  solution  is  evaporated ;  the  crystals  obtained 
will  be  composed  of  sulphate  of  potassium  and  seleniate  of  po- 
tassium mixed  in  the  most  varied  proportions.  Bodies  which 
are  thus  capable  of  crystallizing  together  in  all  proportions,  with- 
out alteration  of  the  crystalline  form,  are  said  to  be  isomorphous 
(like-formed).  The  formulae  of  the  two  isomorphous  salts,  just 
mentioned,  differ  only  in  this — that  the  one  contains  the  atom 
Se,  where  the  other  contains  the  atom  S.  It  is  therefore  pos- 
sible to  replace  32  parts  by  weight  of  sulphur  by  79-5  parts  of 
selenium,  or  79*5  of  selenium  by  32  of  sulphur,  without  changing 
the  crystalline  form  of  the  salts;  it  follows  that  32  parts  by 
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weight  of  solid  sulphur,  and  79*5  parts  of  solid  seleniuniy  occupy 
the  same  space.  That  this  is  actually  the  case  may  he  shown 
hy  comparing  the  quotients  ohtained  hy  dividing  the  atomic 
weights  of  the  two  elements  hy  their  specific  gravities;  these 
quotients  wiLL  he  found  to  he  equal,  or  as  nearly  equal  as  the 
limits  of  error  of  the  physical  determinations  involved  will  per- 
mit. The  specific  gravity  of  prismatic  sulphur  is  1*91,  or,  in 
other  words,  one  cuhic  centimetre  of  solid  sulphur  weighs  1"91 
gramme ;  the  specific  gravity  of  ciystalline  selenium  is  4-81,  or 
one  cuhic  centimetre  of  selenium  weighs  4*81  grammes;  32 
grammes  of  sulphur  will,  therefore,  occupy  ^^=16'75  cuhic 
centimetres;  79-5  grammes  of  selenium  will  occupy  ^=16-53 
cuhic  centimetres.  What  is  true  of  grammes,  is  true  of  any  parts 
hy  weight,  and  ultimately  of  the  atoms.  This  quotient,  ohtained 
hy  dividing  the  atomic  weight  of  an  element  hy  its  specific  gra- 
vity, is  called  the  atomic  volume  of  the  element ;  it  must  he  home 
in  mind  that  the  standard  of  specific  gravity  for  liquids  and  solids 
is  water,  for  gases  hydrogen,  and,  therefore,  that  the  atomic 
volume  of  a  solid  or  liquid  must  not  he  directly  compared  with 
that  of  a  gas.  Two  elements  whose  atomic  volume  is  the  same  can 
he  exchanged  in  their  compounds  without  alteration  of  crystalline 
form,  precisely  as  a  hrick  or  stone  taken  out  of  a  wall  can  he 
replaced  hy  another  of  the  same  size  and  shape  without  changing 
the  form  of  the  wall. 

253.  With  chlorine,  selenium  forms  two  compounds,  SeCl  and 
SeCl^,  the  first  of  which  is  analogous  to  dichloride  of  sulphur. 
With  hydrogen  it  forms  a  compound,  B[,Se,  called  selenhydric 
acid,  or  seleniuretted  hydrogen,  which  is  perfectly  analogous  to 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  H,^S,  hut  possesses  a  still  more  disagree- 
able odor.  In  its  action  upon  solutions  of  the  metallic  salts,  upon 
metals  and  metallic  oxides,  selenhydric  acid  hehaves  like  sul- 
phydric  acid,  a  selenide  of  the  metal  heing  always  formed. 

264.  Tellurium  (Te)  occurs  in  nature  even  more  rarely  than 
selenium.  Sometimes  it  is  foimd  in  the  free  state,  but  more  ge- 
nerally in  combination  vrith  the  heavy  metals,  such  as  gold,  silver, 
lead,  copper,  and  bismuth.  It  is  one  of  the  few  elements  with 
regard  to  which  chemists  have,  at  times,  been  in  doubt  whether 
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or  not  they  should  be  classed  as  metals.  Many  of  its  physical 
properties  are  similar  to  those  of  the  metals,  and  it  particularly  re- 
sembles the  metal  antimony ;  but  it  is  so  intimately  related  to  sul- 
phur and  selenium  in  its  chemical  properties,  its  crystalline  form, 
and  mode  of  occurrence  in  nature,  that  it  is  now  almost  always 
studied  as  a  member  of  the  sulphur  group. 

255.  Tellurium  is  of  a  silver-white  color  and  glittering  me- 
tallic lustre.  It  is  hard  and  brittie,  and  crystallizes  very  easily  in 
rhombohedrons.  It  is  a  bad  conductor  of  heat  and  electricity. 
Its  specific  gravity  is  6-2 ;  its  specific  heat  is  0-04737,  and  its 
atomic  weight  128.  It  melts  at  a  temperature  somewhat  above 
the  melting-point  of  lead,  and  is  volatile  at  a  full  red  heat,  the 
vapor  being  of  a  yellow  colour,  like  that  of  selenium.  When 
heated  in  the  air,  it  takes  fire,  and  bums  with  a  greenish-blue 
fiame,  copious  fumes  of  tellurous  acid,  TeO,,  being  at  the  same 
time  evolved. 

256.  The  compounds  of  tellurium  and  oxygen  (tellurous  add, 
TeO,,  and  telluric  acid,  TeO,)  are  analogous  to  sulphurous  and 
sulphuric  acids.  By  uniting  with  metallic  oxides,  they  form  nu- 
merous salts,  analogous  to,  and  isomorphous  with,  the  correspond- 
ing compounds  of  sulphur  and  selenium.  So,  too,  the  hydrogen 
compound,  H^Te,  is  analogous  to  sulphuretted  and  seleniuretted 
hydrogen,  in  composition  and  properties.  With  the  metals  it 
unites  directly  to  form  tellurides.  There  are  chlorine  compounds 
also,  TeCl  and  TeCl^. 

257.  The  close  relationship  which  subsists  between  sulphur  and 
oxygen  has  been  already  alluded  to,  as  well  as  the  many  points 
of  resemblance  between  sulphur,  selenium,  and  tellurium;  the 
student  is  therefore  now  prepared  to  recognize  the  fact  that  in 
oxygen,  sulphur,  selenium,  and  tellurium  we  have  another  group 
or  family  of  elements,  as  intimately  and  naturally  related  to  each 
other  as  are  the  members  of  the  chlorine  group.  (See  §  152.)  It 
will  be  seen  at  a  glance  that  in  passing  from  oxygen,  at  one  end 
of  the  series,  to  tellurium,  at  the  other,  we  meet  with  the  same 
progression  of  physical  and  chemical  properties  that  was  so 
noticeable  in  passing  from  chlorine  to  iodine.  The  properties  of 
the  various  compounds  formed  by  the  union  of  the  members  of 
the  sulphur  group  with  other  elements  exhibit  the  same  kind 
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of  progression  ;  that  these  compounds  are  of  analogous'  composi* 
tion  has  been  shown  in  the  preceding  paragraphs. 

With  hydrogen  the  members  of  the  sulphiur  group  unite  in  the 
proportion  of  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  to  one  atom  of  the  other 
element;  thus,  H^O,  H^S,  H^Se,  H^Te.  This  peculiar  relation 
to  hydrogen  is  an  important  characteristic  of  the  group. 

In  this  sulphur  group,  precisely  as  in  the  chlorine  group,  the 
relative  chemical  power  of  each  element  in  the  family  is  great 
in  proportion  as  its  atomic  weight  is  low  (§  153) ;  oxygen  is,  as 
a  rule,  stronger  than  sulphur,  sulphur  than  selenium,  and  selenium 
than  tellurium,  their  atomic  weights  being  respeotiyely : — 
0  =  16,  8  =  32,  Se  «  79-5(80?),  Te  =  128. 
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258.  A  comparison  of  the  formulsB  representing  the  volume- 
tric composition  of  all  the  well-defined  compound  gases  and  vapors 
which  have  been  thus  far  studied,  will  bring  into  clear  view  some 
of  the  general  facts  relating  to  combination  by  volume. 

It  has  been  established,  by  experiment,  that  the  following  com- 
pounds are  formed  by  the  chemical  union,  without  condensation, 
of  equal  volumes  of  the  two  elements  which  enter  into  each  com- 
pound:— 

Hydrogen  ^  Chlorine       Chlorhydric  Acid     ^,    H    .   CI       HCl 
Ivot     +     1vol.     -  2  vols.  '^'    1    "^85-6"  86-6 

Hydrogen  ,    Bromine       Bromhydric  Acid      ^    H    ,  Br      HBr 
1  vol.     ■*"     1  vol.     ==  2  vols.  '  ^'    1    "^  80  '^  81 

Iodine  lodohydric  Add     ^^    H    ,    I        HI 

1vol.     =  2  vols.  '^^    1    "^127-128 

Nitrogen     .     Oxygen  Nitric  Oxide        ^^    N    ,    O  _  NO 

1  vol.     ■*■     1  v3.     ■"  2  vols.  '  ^'   14  "*■  16  -    30 

It  has  further  been  demonstrated^liat  the  following  compounds 
of  two  elements  contain  two  volumes  of  one  element  and  one 


Hydroffen  . 
1  vol.     "*" 
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volnme  of  the  other,  but  that  these  three  yolumes  are  condensed, 
during  the  act  of  combination,  into  two  volumes : — 


Oxygen   _ 
1  vol. 


sn  ,    Sulphur 
+     1vol. 


Selenium 
1  vol. 


Steam 
2  vols. 

Snlphydric  Acid 
2  vols. 

Selenhydric  Acid 
2  vols. 


H,  ^  0  _  H,0 

2    "*■  16  "   18 


H,S 

''  34 


H, 


Tellurium  _  TeUurhydric  Acid 


2vols.    "•■     IvoL     " 


2  vols. 


Chlorine 
2  vols. 

Chlorine 

1  vol.     " 

Nitrogen 

2  vols. 

Nitrogen 
1  vol.     " 

Sulphur 
1vol.     ■ 

Selenium 
1  vol. 

Tellurium 
1  vol.     " 


,    Oxygen       Hypochlorous  Acid  ^. 
+     lv!S.     =    ^^    2vols.  '^' 


H,   .   Se  _H«Se 
2    "'"rO'S-  81-5 

H,  ^  Te     H,Te 
2    "^128-  180 

CI,  ,  0  _CljO 
71  ■*■  16  -   87 


Hypochloric  Acid    ^,    CI   .  Oo 


Oxygen 
1vol.     = 


Oxygen 
2  vols. 


2  vols. 

Nitrous  Oxide 
2  vols. 

Hyponitric  Acid 
2  vols. 

Sulphurous  Acid 
2  vols. 

Selenious  Acid 
2  vols. 

TeUurous  Acid 
2  vols. 


or 


14 

S 


CIO, 
'67-5 

N.O 
=    44 

NO, 
=    46 


0,  _  SO, 
+  32-64 


N,       0 
28  +  16 

N    .  O, 


.or 


Se   .  O,      SeO, 
79-5"^  32  -111-6 

Te  .  0,  _TeO, 
128"^  32  -  160 


Lastly,  still  a  third  mode  of  combination  by  volume  with  con- 
densation of  four  volumes  to  two  has  been  thoroughly  studied  in 
the  case  of  ammonia,  and  has  been  further  illustrated  in  the  com- 
position of  anhydrous  sulphuric  add : — 


Nitrogen  ,  Hy 

1vol.  "^    a 

Sulphur  , 

1  vol.  "^ 


Ammonia 
2  vols. 

Sulphuric  Acid 
2  vols. 


14 

S 


3 


17' 

SO, 
80 


Throughout  these  tables  the  unit- volume  is,  of  course,  the  same 
for  every  element  and  compound.  What  the  absolute  bulk  of 
this  unit- volume  may  be,  is  not  an  essential  point ;  for  the  rela- 
tions remain  the  same,  whatever  the  unit  of  measure.  Some 
chemists  have  thought  thatJan  advantage  was  gained  by  using 
the  bulk  of  one  gramme  of  hydrogen  at  the  ordinary  pressure 
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and  temperature^  viz.  11*2  litres,  as  the  unit-Tolume^  while  others 
prefer  to  use  the  litre  itself  as  the  unit. 

Three  condensation-ratios  are  exhibited  in  these  tables.  In  the 
first  the  condensation  is  0 ;  in  the  second  it  is  ^,  and  in  the  third 
it  is  i.  The  typical  character  of  the  three  compounds,  chlorhy- 
dric  acid,  water,  and  ammonia,  is  also  clearly  brought  out ;  each 
of  these  bodies  represents  a  group  of  compounds  which  obey  the 
same  structural  law.  The  tables  also  show  very  clearly  the  fiict 
that  very  unequal  weights  of  the  compounds  tabulated  occupy 
equal  spaces,  under  the  same  conditions  of  temperature  and  pres- 
sure. The  space  occupied  by  the  compound  molecule  is,  in  each 
case,  exactiy  twice  the  unit-volume. 

259.  The  symbols  H,  CI,  0,  and  N  represent  the  relative 
weights  of  the  same  volume  of  four  elements  which  are  gaseous 
at  common  temperatures  aud  pressures ;  the  symbols  Br,  I,  S, 
and  Se,  represent  the  relative  unit-volume  weights  of  four  other 
elements  which  are  not  gases  under  the  ordinary  atmospheric 
conditions,  but  which  can  be  converted  into  gases  at  a  higher 
temperature.  At  this  higher  temperature  their  unit-volume 
weights  have  been  experimentally  determined,  and  from  these 
observed  volume- weights,  the  unit-volume  weights  which  they 
would  possess  at  the  ordinary  pressure  and  temperature  have  been 
deduced.  The  symbols  of  these  eight  elements,  therefore,  repre- 
sent at  once  the  combining  weights  and  the  relative  weights  of 
equal  volumes  (specific  gravities)  of  these  substances  in  the  gaseous 
state.  In  the  present  state  of  the  science,  these  eight  symbols 
are  the  only  ones  of  which  this  can  be  affirmed ;  tellurium  would 
undoubtedly  make  a  ninth,  if  the  relative  size  of  its  combining 
weight  had  been  experimentally  determined,  but  until  this  deter- 
mination has  been  made,  the  symbol  Te  represents  only  the  com- 
bining weight  of  the  element,  and  not  its  equal-volume  weight  as 
well. 

The  relative  sizes  of  the  combining  weights  of  four  other  ele- 
ments in  the  state  of  vapor,  have  been  experimeiitally  ascertained. 
These  four  elements  are  arsenic,  phosphorus,  cadmium,  and  mer- 
cury. When  we  come  to  study  tiiese  elements,  we  shall  find  that 
the  symbols  of  arsenic  and  phosphorus,  namely.  As  and  P,  repre- 
sent only  the  half- volume  weights  of  these  two  bodies,  T^hile  the 
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symbols  of  cadmium  and  mercury  represent  the  two-yolume 
weights  of  these  volatile  metals.  Coincidence  of  the  combining 
weight  and  the  yolume-weight  has  been  established  for  eight 
elements;  discrepancy  between  the  combining  weight  and  the 
volume- weight  has  been  proved  for  four  elements ;  of  the  re- 
maining elements,  constituting  more  than  four-fifths  of  the  whole 
number,  the  equal-volume  weights  are  wholly  unknown,  inas- 
much as  these  elements  have  never  been  converted  into  vapor 
under  conditions  which  permit  the  experimental  determination  of 
the  equal-volume  weights  of  their  vapors.  For  example,  the 
symbols  Na  and  E  represent  the  combining  weights  of  these  two 
metals ;  but  they  can  be  held  to  represent  the  weights  of  the 
unit- volumes  of  these  metals  only  by  pure  assumption,  or,  at  best, 
on  the  uncertain  evidence  of  analogies,  since  the  unit-volume 
weights  of  these  metals,  when  converted  by  intense  heat  into 
gases,  have  never  yet  been  determined.  As  the  great  majority 
of  the  known  elements  cannot  be  volatilized,  or  made  gaseous,  by 
the  highest  temperatures  as  yet  at  our  command,  under  conditions 
which  permit  the  chemist  to  experiment  with  the  gases  produced, 
it  IB  plain  that  composition  by  weight  is,  in  the  present  state  of 
chemistry,  of  far  greater  practical  importance  than  composition  by 
volume.  The  symbols  of  all  the  elements  represent  their  com- 
bining weights,  as  determined  by  ponderal  analysis ;  the  symbols 
of  eight  elements  represent  also  the  equal-volume  weights  of  the 
•ubstanoes  they  stand  for.  These  eight  elements,  though  few  in 
number,  are  nevertheless  the  leading  elements  in  inorganic 
chemistry. 

^0.  The  volume  of  the  molecule  of  every  compound  gas  in  the 

nbove  tables  is  twice  that  occupied  by  the  atom  of  hydn^n..  Two 

Thames  of  compound  gas  invariably  result  from  the  chemical 

<«ttbination  of  one  volume  of  hydrogen  with  one  volume  of  chlo- 

1>ft^  of  two  volumes  of  hydrogen  with  one  of  oxygen,  of  three 

of  hydrogen  with  one  of  nitrogen,  and  these  instances 

(if  largo  riasses  of  chemical  reactions.     In  organic 

ihi^  s«inie  Itivr  holds  good  for  a  great  multitude  of  com- 

c\>i«pountb  of  carbon;  the  molecule  of  every  organic 

wm^  in  the  atate  of  vapor  occupies  a  volume  twice  as  large 

•  M«cttPi^^  »"-  ""  *»^om  of  hydrogen,  or,  in  other  words. 
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twice  the  unit-yolume.  This  doubled  volume  is  often  called  the 
normal  or  product-Yolnme  of  a  compound  gas.  Since  the  com- 
bining weight  of  a  compound  gas  or  vapor  occupies  two  unit- 
volumes,  it  is  obvious  that  the  weight  of  one  volume,  which  is  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  gas  or  vapor,  is  deduced  from  the  combining 
weight  by  dividing  the  latter  by  two.  The  specific  gravity  of  a 
compound  gas  or  vapor  is,  therefore,  one-half  its  combining  weight. 
261.  Molecular  condition  of  elementary  gases. — Bearing  in  mind 
our  definitions  of  atdm  and  molecule  (§§  38,  39),  let  us  inquire 
what  inferences  concerning  the  molecular  condition  of  simple 
gases  in  a  free  state  can  be  legitimately  drawn  from  o^r  know- 
ledge of  the  molecular  condition  of  compound  gases.  To  give 
definiteness  to  our  conceptions,  let  us  assume  the  unit- volume  of 
the  elements  to  be  one  litre ;  the  product- volume  of  a  compound 
will  then  be  two  litres.  Two  litres,  the  product-volume,  of  chlor- 
hydric  acid  gas  are  made  up  of  one  litre  of  hydrogen  and  one 
litre  of  chlorine,  united  without  condensation,  and  each  molecule 
of  chlorhydric  acid  must  contain  at  least  one  atom  of  hydrogen 
and  one  of  chlorine.  In  these  two  litres  of  chlorhydric  add  there 
must  be  some  definite  number  of  molecules ;  the  number  is,  of 
course,  indeterminable ;  but  let  us  assign  to  it  some  numerical 
value,  say  1000,  in  order  to  give  deamess  to  our  reasoning.  One 
.  litre  of  chlorhydric  acid  will  then  contain  500  molecules,  and  since 
equal  volumes  of  all  gases,  whether  simple  or  compound,  are 
assumed  to  contain,  under  like  conditions,  the  same  numbers  of 
molecules  (§  39),  one  litre  of  hydrogen  or  of  chlorine  will  also 
contain  500  molecules.  But  the  one  litre  of  hydrogen  and  the  one 
litre  of  chlorine,  which,  by  uniting,  produced  2  litres  s=1000 
molecules  of  chlorhydric  add,  must  each  have  contained  1000 
atoms  of  hydrogen  and  of  chlorine  respectively,  for  each  molecule 
of  chlorhydric  acid  demands  an  atom  of  hydrogen  and  an  atom  of 
chlorine.  The  litre  of  hydrogen,  or  of  chlorine,  then,  contains 
500  molecules,  but  1000  atoms, — each  molecule  of  the  simple  gas 
being  made  up  of  two  atoms  of  the  single  element,  just  ae  each 
molecule  of  the  compound  gas  under  review  is  composed  of  twi 
atoms,  one  of  hydrogen  and  one  of  chlorine.  It  is  clear  tKat  thi 
train  of  reasoning  is  independent  of  the  particular  nui"-*"^" 
value  assumed  as  the  number  of  molecules  in  two  litres  c 
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hydrio  add.     If,  therefore,  the  molecule  of  chlorhydric  add  is 
represented  by  the  formula  HGl,  and  the  diagram 


H 

+ 

CI 

= 

HCl 

there  is  good  reason  to  assign  to  fru  hydrogen  and^r^  chlorine 
the  formulee  HH  and  ClCl,  and  to  represent  the  constitution  of 
all  unoombined  gases  by  such  diagrams  as 


H     +     H 


HH 


CI 


CI 


ClCl 


Upon  these  models  the  molecular  formulae  of  all  the  elements 
with  which  we  have  become  acquainted  might  readily  be  written. 
It  is  only  in  ^fru  state  that  the  elementary  gases  andyapors  are 
thus  conceived  to  exist  as  molecules ;  when  they  enter  into  com- 
bination, it  is  by  atoms  rather  than  by  molecules.  An  atom  of 
hydrogen  unites  with  an  atom  of  chlorine ;  three  atoms  of  hydro- 
gen combine  with  one  of  nitrogen. 

K  this  view  of  the  molecular  structure  of  free  elementary  gases 
and  vapors  be  correct,  perfect  consistency  would  require  that  no 
equation  should  ever  be  written  in  such  a  manner  as  to  represent 
less  than  two  atoms,  or  one  molecule,  of  an  element  in  a  free  state 
as  either  entering  into  or  issuing  from  a  chemical  reaction.  Thus 
instead  of  H,-fO=H,0,  N+3H=NH„  HCl+Na=NaCl+H, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  write 

2HH  -f  00  =  2H,0,  NN  +  3HH  =  2NH,, 

2HC1  -h  NaNa  =  2NaCl  -f-  HH. 

We  have  not  heretofore  conformed  to  this  theoretical  rule,  and 
do  not  propose  to  do  so  in  the  succeeding  pages,  and  this  for  two 
reasons : — ^first,  because  many  equations,  representing  chemical  re- 
actionSy  must  be  multipKed  by  two  in  order  to  bring  tliem  into  con- 
formity with  this  hypothesis  concerning  molecular  structure ;  the 
equations  are  thus  rendered  unduly  complex ;  secondly,  because, 
in  undertaking  to  make  chemical  equations  express  the  molecular 
constitution  of  elements  and  compounds,  as  well  as  the  equality 
of  the  atomic  weights  on  each  side  of  the  sign  of  equality,  there 
is  imminent  danger  of  taking  the  student  away  from  tiie  sure 
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ground  of  fact  and  experimental  demonstration,  into  an  uncer- 
tain region  of  hypotheses  based  only  on  definitions  and  analogies. 
The  symbol  Na  represents  23  proportional  parts  by  weight  of  the 
metal  sodium ;  of  the  molecular  symbol  NaNa,  the  most  that  can 
be  said  is,  that  some  strong  analogies  justify  us  in  assuming,  for 
the  present,  in  defSault  of  any  experimental  evidence  on  the  sub- 
ject, that  a  molecule  of  free  sodium  gas,  if  we  could  get  at  it, 
would  be  found  to  consist  of  two  least  combining  parts  by  weight 
of  sodium.  We  know  as  much,  at  least,  of  the  molecular  struc- 
ture of  sodium  as  we  do  of  four-fifths  of  the  recognized  chemical 
elements.  For  the  present,  the  biatomic  structure  of  the  mole- 
cule of  a  simple  gas  or  vapor  in  the  free  state  must  take  place,  in 
an  elementary  manual,  as  an  ingenious  and  philosophical  hypo- 
thesis, rather  than  as  a  general  and  indubitable  fact^ 


CHAPTEE  XVI. 

PHOSPHOEXrS. 

262.  Phosphorus  occurs  somewhat  abundantly  and  very  widely 
dif^ed  in  nature.  It  is  never  found  in  the  free  state,  but  almost 
always  in  combination  with  oxygen  and  some  one  of  the  metals. 
The  most  abundant  of  its  compounds  is  phosphate  of  calcium ; 
small  quantities  of  this  mineral  are  found  in  most  rocks  and  soils, 
and  in  several  localities  it  occurs  in  large  beds.  Phosphate  of 
calcium  is  the  chief  mineral  constituent  of  the  bones  of  animals ; 
it  contains  one-fifth  of  its  own  weight  of  phosphorus.  The  pro- 
portion of  phosphorus  present  in  most  of  the  ordinary  rocks,  and 
in  the  soils  which  have  resulted  from  their  disintegration,  is 
usually  very  small,  and  phosphorus  would  be  an  exceedingly 
costly  substance  if  we  were  compelled  to  collect  it  directly  from 
this  source;  but  it  so  happens  that  the  phosphorus-compounds 
are  important  articles  of  food  for  plants  and  animals,  and  it  is 
easy  to  obtain  through  their  intervention  the  phosphorus  which 
was  before  widely  dif^ed^  but  has  been  by  them  concentrated* 
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Growing  plants  seek  oat  and  collect  the  traces  of  phosphoras- 
compounds  which  exist  in  the  soil ;  the  herbivorous  animals  in 
their  turn  consume  the  phosphorus  whidi  has  been  accumulated 
by  the  plants,  and  from  the  bones  of  animals  chemists  and  manu- 
facturers derive  the  phosphorus  of  which  they  stand  in  need. 

like  oxygen  and  sulphur,  phosphorus  occurs  in  several  distinct 
allotropic  modifications.  Of  these,  the  best-known  are  called  re- 
spectively ordinary  phosphorus  and  red  phosphorus. 

263.  Ordinary  phosphorus,  when  perfecUy  pure,  is  a  trans- 
parent, colorless,  wax-like  soKd  of  1*8  specific  gravity,  which,  when 
freshly  cut,  emits  an  odor  like  garlic,  though  under  ordinary  con-, 
ditions  this  odor  is  overpowered  by  the  odor  of  ozone,  which,  as 
has  been  previously  stated  (§  164),  is  developed  when  phosphorus 
is  exposed  to  the  air.  It  unites  with  oxygen  readily,  even  at  the 
ordinary  temperature  of  the  air,  and  with  great  energy  at  some- 
what higher  temperatures  (above  60^) ;  when  in  contact  with  air 
it  is  all  the  while  undeigoing  slow  combustion. 

Exp,  106.  Thoroughly  wash  a  piece  of  phosphorus  by  rinsing  it  in 
succesrave  large  quantities  of  water ;  place  it,  for  a  moment,  upon  a 
sheet  of  filter-paper,  in  order  that  a  portion  of  the  water  adhering  to 
it  may  be  removed,  then  lay  it  upon  a  clean  porcelain  capsule,  and  at 
short  intervals  press  against  it  a  slip  of  blue  litmus  paper.  In  a  very 
few  moments  the  color  of  the  paper  will  be  changed  to  red ;  for  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  oxidation  of  phosphorus  are  add,  and  they  are  formed 
with  great  rapidity. 

If  the  temperature  of  the  slowly  burning  phosphorus  be  slightly 
increased  in  any  way,  the  mass  will  burst  into  flame  and  be  rapidly 
consumed.  On  account  of  this  extreme  inflammability,  phosphorus 
must  always  be  kept  under  water ;  it  is  best  also  to  cut  it  under 
water,  lest  it  become  heated  to  the  kindling-point  by  the  warmth 
of  the  hand  or  by  friction  against  the  knife.  When  wanted  for 
use,  the  phosphorus  is  taken  from  the  water  and  dried  by  gently 
pressing  it  between  pieces  of  blotting-paper. 

Phosphorus  must  always  be  handled  with  great  caution ;  for 
when  once  on  fire,  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  extinguish  it,  and, 
>  in  case  it  happens  to  bum  upon  the  flesh,  painfrd  wounds  are  in- 
flicted, which  are  exceedingly  difficult  to  heal.    Whenever  phos- 
phorus is  cut  or  broken,  care  must  likewise  to  taken  that  no  small 
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fragments  of  it  fall  Qnobeerred  into  cracks  of  the  table  or  floor, 
where  they  might  subsequently  take  fire. 

Exp,  107. — ^Nip  a  piece  of  phoephoms,  as  large  as  a  small  pea,  be- 
tween two  bits  of  wood,  in  such  manner  that  a  part  of  the  phosphorus 
shall  project  below  the  wood ;  rub  the  phosphorus  strongly  upon  a  sheet 
of  coarse  paper ;  it  will  take  fire  at  the  temperature  developed  by  the 
friction* 

264.  On  acooimt  of  this  easy  inflammability  by  friction,  phos- 
phoras  is  eztensively  employed  for  making  matches.  The  matter 
upon  the  end  of  an  ordinary  friction  match  usually  contains  a 
little  phosphorus,  together  with  some  substance  capable  of  sup- 
plying oxygen,  such  as  red-lead,  black  oxide  of  manganese,  salt- 
petre, or  chlorate  of  potassium.  Th  e  phosphorus  and  the  oxidizing 
agent  are  kneaded  into  a  paste  made  of  glue  or  gum,  and  the 
wooden  match-sticks,  the  ends  of  which  have  previously  been 
dipped  in  melted  sulphur,  are  touched  to  the  surface  of  the  phos- 
phorized  paste,  so  that  the  sulphured  points  shall  receive  a  coating 
of  it.  The  sulphur  serves  merely  as  a  kindling  material  which, 
as  it  were,  passes  along  the  fire  from  the  phosphorus  to  the  wood. 
By  rubbing  the  dried,  coated  point  of  the  match  against  a  rough 
surface,  heat  enough  is  developed  to  bring  about  chemical  action 
between  the  phosphorus  and  the  oxygen  of  the  other  ingredient, 
combustion  ensues,  the  sulphur  becomes  hot  enough  to  take  on 
oxygen  from  the  air,  and  finally  the  wood  is  involved  in  the  play 
of  chemioal  force. 

JExp.  108.— Put  a  piece  of  phosphorus,  as  big  as  a  grain  of  wheat, 
upon  a  piece  of  filter-paper,  and  sprinkle  over  it  some  lampblack  or 
powdered  bone-black.  The  phosphorus  will  melt  after  a  time,  and  will 
finally  take  fire.  As  will  be  more  folly  explained  hereafter,  under 
carbon,  the  porous,  finely  divided  lampblack  has  the  power  of  absorb- 
ing and  condensing  within  its  pores  much  oxygen  fiK)m  the  air ;  heat 
is  developed  by  the  act  of  condensation,  and,  at  the  same  time,  oxygen 
is  brought  into  very  intimate  contact  with'the  phosphorus,  particularly 
with  the  vapor  of  phosphorus  which  is  condensed  by  the  lampblack 
together  with  the  oxygen,  so  that  chemical  action  soon  results,  and 
ultimately  Sie.  Both  the  lampblack  and  the  paper  are  bad  conductors 
of  heat ;  they  prevent  the  phosphorus  from  losing  the  heat  developed 
by  the  condensation  and  by  the  slow  action  of  oxygen. 

It  is  remarkable  that  when  dry  phosphorus,  in  very  thin  slices,  i» 
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laid  upon  fine  feathers,  wool,  lint^  flannel,  diy  wood,  or  other  non-con- 
ducting substances,  it  quickly  melts,  and  readily  inflames  upon  the 
slightest  friction,  heat  enough  being  produced  by  the  slow  combustion 
of  the  phosphorus  to  fuse  it,  if  only  this  heat  can  be  retained  by  some 
bad  conductor. 

265.  At  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  air,  and  still  more 
at  somewhat  higher  temperatures,  phoephoras  shines  with  a 
greenish-white  light,  as  may  be  seen  by  placing  the  phosphorus 
in  the  dark ;  hence  the  name,  phosphorus,  from  Greek  words  sig- 
nifying light-bearing.  This  phosphorescence  is  seen  when  an 
ordinary  friction-match  is  rubbed  against  any  sar£ace  in  a  dark 
room.  Although  the  phenomena  of  phosphorescence  and  of  oxida- 
tion, or  slow  combustion,  occur  simultaneously  when  phosphorus 
is  exposed  to  the  air,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  phosphorescence 
is  a  consequence  of  the  oxidation ;  for  phosphorus  shines  not  only 
in  the  air,  but  also  when  placed  in  an  atmosphere  of  pure  hydro- 
gen, or  nitrogen,  or  carbonic  acid,  or  eyen  in  a  vacuum,  though 
the  light  emitted  by  phosphorus  in  these  inert  gases  is  of  different 
appearance  from  that  developed  in  presence  of  oxygen. 

266.  In  warm  weather  phosphorus  is  soft  and  somewhat 
flexible ;  it  may  then  be  bent  without  breaking,  can  be  scratched 
with  the  nail  and  cut  with  a  knife  Kke  wax ;  but  at  0^  it  is  brittle, 
and  exhibits  a  crystalline  fracture  when  broken.  It  melts  at 
44^,  forming  a  viscid  oily  Kquid,  which  boils  at  about  290^,  and 
is  converted  into  colorless  vapor.  Phosphorus  can  readily  be  dis- 
tilled in  a  retort  filled  with  some  inert  gas,  like  hydrogen,  nitro- 
gen, or  carbonic  add.  The  specific  gravity  of  its  vapor  has  been 
found  to  be  62'1.  Contrary  to  all  our  previous  experience,  how- 
ever, the  density  of  phosphorus  is  not  identical  with  its  atomic 
weight,  a  point  which  will  be  ^discussed  when  the  compounds  of 
phosphorus  and  hydrogen  are  treated  of. 

On  being  heated  to  about  230°,  out  of  contact  with  air,  it  is 
converted  into  red  phosphorus.  (See  Exp.  111.)  By  exposure 
to  light,  also,  phosphorus  undergoes  a  certain  amount  of  change  ; 
hence  it  is  rarely  seen  in  the  perfectly  colorless,  transparent  con- 
dition which  it  exhibits  when  recently  prepared  and  perfectly 
pure.  The  phosphorus  of  commerce  is  usually  of  a  light  amber- 
color.    When  kept  for  some  time  under  water,  phosphorus  be- 
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comes  covered  with  a  white  opaque  coating,  which  appears  to  be 
a  result  of  the  oxidizing  action  of  air  held  in  solution  by  the 
water ;  the  surface  of  the  phosphorus  is  irregularly  corroded  by 
this  dissolved  oxygen,  and  is  thus  roughened  and  made  opaque, 
in  much  the  same  way  that  the  transparency  of  glass  is  destroyed 
by  grinding  one  of  its  surfaces.  It  is  noticed,  for  that  matter, 
that  the  water  in  which  phosphorus  is  kept  soon  becomes  strongly 
acid ;  for  it  dissolves  the  oxygenated  compounds  which  are  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  the  dissolved  air  upon  the  phosphonis. 
The  specific  heat  of  solid  phosphorus  is  0'1788 ;  of  liquid  phos- 
phorus, 0-2045.  It  is  a  non-conductor  of  electricity,  both  in  the 
solid  and  in  the  liquid  state. 

Phosphorus  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  is  somewhat  soluble  in 
ether,  petroleum,  benzine,  oil  of  turpentine,  and  other  oils ;  it 
dissolves  abundantly  in  bisulphide  of  carbon,  in  chloride  of  sul- 
phur, and  in  sulphide  of  phosphorus. 

Exp,  109. — ^Pour  into  a  phial  of  the  capacity  of  80  or  90  c.  c,  10 
or  12  c.  c.  of  bisulphide  of  carbon,  and  throw  into  this  liqmd  a  bit  of 
phosphorus  as  large  as  a  pea.  Cork  the  phial,  and  shake  its  contents, 
at  intervals,  imtil  the  phosphorus  has  dissolved.  Preserve  the  solution 
for  use  in  subsequent  experiments. 

267.  From  the  solution  in  chloride  of  sulphur  and  from  that  in 
sulphide  of  phosphorus,  crystals  of  phosphorus,  usually  in  the 
form  either  of  regular  octahedrons  or  of  rhombic  dodecahedrons, 
can  be  obtained ;  but,  owing  to  the  slowness  with  which  phos- 
phorus passes  from  the  liquid  to  the  solid  state,  distinct  crystals 
cannot  readily  be  prepared  by  the  method  of  fusion,  unless  a 
comparatively  lai^  quantity  of  phosphorus  be  operated  upon. 

268.  When  a  solution  of  phosphorus  in  ether,  or,  better,  in 
bisulphide  of  carbon,  is  poured  upon  the  surface  of  any  porous 
substance  and  left  to  evaporate  in  the  air,  the  volatile  solvent  will 
quickly  escape,  leaving  the  phosphorus  behind  in  a  very  finely 
divided  condition.  In  proportion  as  a  substance  is  more  finely 
divided,  the  greater  will  be  the  surface  which  it  presents  to  the 
oxygen  of  the  air,  and  the  more  readily  will  it  combine  with  this 
oxygen.  In  the  case  before  us,  the  comminuted  phosphorus  ab- 
sorbs oxygen  very  rapidly,  and  this  chemical  action  is  attended 
with  the  evolution  of  so  much  heat  that  the  phosphorus  will  take 
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fire,  if  the  material  upon  which  it  has  been  deposited  is  a  bad 
conductor  of  heat. 

Exp,  110.— Pour  some  of  the  solution  of  phosphoms  obtained  in 
Exp.  lOOy  upon  a  sheet  of  filter-paper,  and  hang  the  paper  upon  the 
iron  stand  in  such  manner  that  the  bisulphide  of  carbon  may  freely 
evaporate.  The  paper  will  soon  burst  into  fiame.  It  wiU  be  noticed 
that  the  paper  is  not  completely  consimied,  but  that  a  very  considerable 
residue  of  carbon  remains  unbumed.  This  depends  upon  the  fact  that 
the  product  of  the  combustion  of  the  phosphorus,  phosphoric  acid, 
quickly  covers  the  paper  with  a  vamish  which  is  not  only  incombustible 
in  itself,  but  is  quite  impervious  to  air. 

In  lack  of  bisulphide  of  carbon,  this  experiment  can  be  performed 
with  the  ethereal  solution  of  phosphorus,  prepared  in  the  manner  de- 
scribed in  Exp.  109,  excepting  that  common  ether  is  substituted  for 
the  bisulphide,  and  that  tiie  mixture  is  left  to  digest  for  a  day  or  two. 

269.  Ordinary  phoephoms  is  a  violent  poison,  a  few  decigram- 
mes of  it  being  sufficient  to  destroy  human  life.  It  is  the  efficient 
ingredient  of  many  preparations  used  for  poisoning  rats,  cock- 
roaches, and  other  vermin.  Phosphorus  evaporates  rather  freely 
at  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  air ;  and  the  vapor  has  been 
found  to  be  exceedingly  injurious  to  persons  constantly  exposed 
to  it.  The  makers  of  Motion  matches  are  subject  to  a  horrible 
wasting  disease,  one  of  the  symptoms  of  which  is  the  destruction 
of  the  bones  of  the  jaws. 

270.  When  phosphorus  bums  with  flame  in  free  air,  two  atoms 
of  it  unite  witii  five  atoms  of  oxygen,  and  there  is  formed  the 
compound  of  P,Of ;  this  highest  oxide  of  phosphorus  is  called 
phosphoric  add.  This  compound  occurs  in  bones,  and  from  it 
phosphorus  is  prepared.  Bone-earth,  that  portion  of  bones  which 
remains  after  all  the  organic  matter  has  been  burnt  off  in  the 
fire,  consists  mainly  of  triphosphate  of  calcium,  Ca^P^O^.  In 
order  to  obtain  phosphorus  frt>m  bone-earth,  the  calcium  and  the 
oxygen  must  both  be  removed ;  the  calcium  is  removed  by  roeana 
of  sulphuric  acid,  the  oxygen  by  means  of  hot  charcoal.  Bones 
are  burnt  to  a  white  ash  (calcined,  as  the  term  is),  then  finely 
powdered  and  mixed  with  a  quantity  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 
The  sulphuric  acid  removes  two  of  the  atoms  of  calcium  and 
f onus  sulphate  of  calcium,  whUe  there  remains  monophosphate  of 
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calcium  (superpfaosphate  of  lime)  in  accordance  wiUi  the  follow- 
ing reaction : — 

Ca,P,03  +  2H,80,  =  CaH,P,0,  +  2Ca80,. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  one  atom  of  calcium  replaces  two 
atoms  of  hydrogen.  (See  p.  89.) 

The  solution  of  monophosphate  of  calcium  is  then  filtered  off 
from  the  insoluble  sulphate  o^  calcium,  and  evaporated  to  the 
consistence  of  syrup ;  the  syrup  is  mixed  with  powdered  charcoal, 
and  the  mixture  dried  at  a  dull  red  heat ;  by  this  means  a  quan- 
tity of  water  is  expelled  from  the  monophosphate : — 

CaH^P.O,  =  CaP.O,  +  2H,0. 

The  porous  dry  mixture  is  finally  placed  in  retorts  of  fireclay 
and  intensely  ignited.  At  high  temperatures,  charcoal  is  a 
powerftd  deoxidizing  agent;  it  takes  away  oxygen  from  the 
phosphate  of  calcium,  and  forms  carbonic  oxide,  which  goes  off 
as  a  gas ;  phosphorus  is  thus  set  free,  and  distilling  oyer  into  an 
appropriate  receiver,  is  condensed  under  cold  water,  a  quantity 
of  triphosphate  of  calcium  is  at  the  same  time  reproduced  and 
remains  in  the  retort : — 

aCaP.O,  +  IOC  «  lOCO  +  4P  +  Ca,P,0,, 
If  a  quantity  of  sand  (silicic  add)  be  added  to  the  mixture  of 
charcoal  and  monophosphate,  the  whole  of  the  phosphorus  can 
be  expelled, — the  phosphater  of  calcium,  which  would  otherwise 
escape  decomposition,  being  entirely  converted  into  silicate  of 
calcium, 

2CaP,0,  +  2SiO,  +  IOC  =  lOCO  +  4P  +  2CaSi03. 
Another  proposed  method  is  to  pass  chlorhydric  acid  gas  over  a 
mixture  of  bone  phosphate  and  charcoal,  maintained  at  a  red 
heat,  in  a  cylinder  of  fireclay.     By  this  means  aU  of  the  phos- 
phorus is  set  free  and  chloride  of  calcium  remains : — 

Ca,P,0,  +  8C  +  6HC1  =  3CaCl,  +  SCO  +  6H  +  2P. 

The  crude  phosphors  thus  obtained  is  remelted,  and  purified  by 
fQtration,  redistillation,  and  by  chemical  treatment  with  a  mixture 
of  bichromate  of  potassium  and  sulphuric  acid,  which  oxidizes 
the  principal  contaminations.    The  purified  phosphorus  is  finally 
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rexnelted  and  cast  into  the  sticks  or  cakes  in  which  it  is  found  in 
commerce. 

271.  Bed  Phosphorus. — ^This  remarkable  allotropic  modifica- 
tion of  phosphorus  is  a  body  as  unlike  ordinary  phosphorus  in 
most  respects  as  could  well  be  conceived.  It  is  of  a  scarlet-red 
color,  has  neither  odor  nor  taste,  is  not  poisonous  so  far  as  is 
known,  is  not  phosphorescent,  does  not  take  fire  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures, is  insoluble  in  bisulphide  of  carbon,  and  in  general 
behaves  altogether  differently  from  the  ordinary  modification. 
Yet  it  is  no  difficult  matter  to  change  one  of  these  modifications 
into  the  other.  For  example,  if  red  phosphorus  be  heated  to 
about  260°,  in  an  atmosphere  of  nitrogen,  or  other  inert  gas,  it 
will  pass  into  the  condition  of  ordinary  phosphorus  without  under- 
going any  alteration  of  weight,  or,  in  other  words,  without  ab- 
sorbing or  disengaging  anything. 

Exp.  111. — ^In  a  narrow  glass  tube,  No.  6,  about  90  cm.  long  and 
closed  at  one  end,  place  a  quantity  of  red  phosphorus  as  large  as  a  small 
pea ;  heat  the  phosphorus  gently  over  the  gas-lamp,  and  note  that  a 
sublimate  of  a  light-colored  substance  \a  quickly  deposited  upon  the 
cold  walls  of  the  tube  a^hort  distance  above  the  heated  portion.  This 
light-colored  sublimate  is  ordinary  phosphorus,  as  may  be  shown  by 
cutting  off  the  tube  just  below  the  sublhnate,  after  the  glass  has  been 
allowed  to  cool,  and  then  scratching  the  coating  with  a  piece  of  wire ; 
the  coating  will  take  fire.  The  air  in  the  narrow  tube  employed  is  de- 
prived of  its  oxygen  by  the  combustion  of  a  small  portion  of  the  phos- 
phorus at  the  moment  of  its  transformation  firom  the  red  to  the  ordinary 
condition ;  the  remaining  phosphorus  is  thus  enveloped  in  nitrogen  and 
so  protected  from  further  loss. 

272.  Bed  phosphorus  is  itself  neither  volatile  nor  inflammable; 
it  neither  rises  as  vapor  nor  inflames  at  temperatures  lower  than 
260°,  the  point  at  which  it  changes  into  ordinary  phosphorus  ;  at 
250°  it  suffers  no  alteration.  As  compared  with  ordinary  phos- 
phorus, it  may  be  said  that  red  phosphorus  can  be  handled 
without  danger,  and  that  it  may  be  kept  in  bottles  without 
special  precautions,  since  it  is  not  liable  to  take  fire  by  moderate 
friction ;  but  by  powerful  friction  heat  enough  may  be  evolved  to 
convert  it  into  ordinary  phosphorus,  and  if  it  be  even  moderately 
heated,  by  friction,  or  in  any  other  way,  in  contact  with  oxidizing 
agents,  it  instantly  bursts  into  flame 
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Exp.  113. — ^In  order  to  observe  the  comparative  difficulty  of  infla- 
ming red  phoephorus,  lay  an  inverted  cover  of  a  porcelain  crucible  upon 
an  iron  triangle  upon  the  lamp-stand ',  place  upon  the  cover^  which  may 
be  15  cm.  wide,  a  small  bit  of  ordinary  phosphorus,  and,  at  a  distance 
of  12  cm.,  the  same  quantity  of  red  phosphorus ;  heat  the  cover  gently 
and  gradually  over  the  gas-lamp.  The  ordinary  phosphorus  will  soon 
inflame  and  bum  away ;  but  a  considerable  space  of  time  will  elapse 
before  the  red  phosphorus  takes  fire. 

By  operating  in  vessels  filled  with  nitrogen,  or  some  other  gas  which 
has  no  chemical  action  upon  phosphorus,  the  precise  temperature  at 
which  the  red  phosphorus  ceases  to  exist  can  be  noted,  and  the  ordi- 
nary phosphorus  obtained  from  it  can  be  distilled  over  and  collected. 

273.  Bed  phosphorus  has  been  obtained  in  crystals  by  dissolving 
common  phosphoms  in  melted  lead,  and  subjecting  the  fluid  mass 
to  a  high  temperature  for  several  hours  in  closed  tabes.  When  the 
lead  cools,  the  phosphorus  separates  in  thin  crystals,  which  have 
a  metallic  lustre  and  a  black  color ;  the  crystals,  however,  trans- 
mit a  yellowish-red  light,  and  the  thinnest  of  them  appear,  not 
black,  but  red.  These  crystals  of  red  phosphorus  are  generally 
enveloped  in  the  lead ;  but  the  lead  may  be  mostly  dissolved  away 
by  dilute  nitric  acid,  and  the  phosphorus  crystals  may  thus  be 
obtained  in  a  condition  of  comparative  purity.  They  are  not 
affected  by  exposure  to  the  air.  These  crystals  are  seen  under 
the  microscope  to  be  rhombohedrons ;  so  that  phosphorus,  like  the 
succeeding  members  of  the  fiEunily  of  elements  to  which  it  belongs, 
is  dimorphous,  presenting  forms  both  of  the  monometric  and  hexa- 
gonal systems. 

The  red  variety  of  phosphorus  has  been  not  inaptly  called 
metallic  phosphorus,  crystallized  in  the  crystals  just  described,  and 
amorphous  in  the  usual  form  of  red  phosphorus.  The  ciystallized 
metallic  phosphorus  is  less  volatile,  and  has  a  higher  specific 
gravity  than  the  amorphous.  The  power  of  the  so-called  metallic 
phosphorus  to  conduct  electricity  is  small,  if  compared  with  that 
of  the  common  metals,  but  it  is  yery  much  greater  than  the  con- 
ducting-power  of  colorless  phosphorus,  for  this  latter  substance  is 
generally  classed  vnith  the  insulators. 

The  specific  gravity  of  amorphous  red  phosphorus  is  2*14 ;  its 
specific  heat  is  0*1698.  When  dry,  it  undergoes  no  change  at  the 
ordinary  temperature  of  the  air ;  but  in  moist  air  it  oxidizes  very 
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slowly.  It  is  easily  soluble  in  mtric  add,  xrliich  oxidizes  it ;  and 
since  it  is  mnch  more  readily  dissolyed  than  ordinary  phosphoms, 
the  latter  oan  be  purified  from  any  contamination  of  red  phos- 
phorus, by  digesting  it  at  a  gentle  heat  in  dilute  nitric  acid. 

274.  Amorphous  red  phosphorus  is  prepared  by  maintaining 
ordinary  phosphorus,  for  some  time,  at  a  temperature  of  230°  to 
235^,  either  under  water  in  an  air-tight  yessel,  or  in  an  atmo-^ 
sphere  of  some  gas  which  has  no  chemical  action  upon  phosphoros. 
It  is  manufactured  upon  the  large  scale  by  heating  ordinary 
phosphorus  in  a  cast-iron  vessel  provided  with  a  gas  delivery-tube 
dipping  into  mercury  outside  the  vessel,  in  such  manner  that,  while 
the  expanded  air  and  some  escaping  vapors  of  phosphorus  can 
pass  out,  no  air  oan  enter  the  vessel.  About  200  kilos,  of  phos^^ 
phorus  are  taken  for  a  single  charge ;  this  quantity  of  phosphorus 
is  maintained  during  ten  days  or  more,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  at 
the  temperature  of  240°,  care  being  taken  that  the  heat  shall,  at 
no  time,  much  exceed  this  limit  Under  these  conditions,  the 
ordinary  phosphorus  slowly  changes  into  the  red  variety.  After 
the  phosphorus  has  been  exposed  during  the  time  which  the  pre^ 
vious  experience  of  the  manufacturer  has  shown  to  be  most  advan*- 
tageous,  the  apparatus  is  allowed  to  become  cold,  and  the  trans- 
muted phosphorus  is  found  adhering  to  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  in 
the  shape  of  a  hard,  brittle,  brick-oolored  coating,  which  can  be 
removed  by  means  of  hammer  and  chisel,  after  covering  it  with 
water.  It  is  ground  to  powder  under  water,  and  any  particles 
of  ordinary  phosphorus  which  have  escaped  change  are  removed 
from  it  by  means  of  bisulphide  of  carbon,  or  by  a  solution  of 
caustic  soda,  which  dissolves  ordinary  phosphorus  without  acting 
upon  the  red  modification. 

275.  Bed  phosphorus  is  employed,  to  a  ceiiain  extent,  as  an 
adjunct  to  the  so-called  safety^matehei.  Such  matches  contain 
no  phosphorus  in  themselves,  and  wiU  not  take  fire  readily  by 
friction  upon  an  ordinary  rough  surface,  though  they  burst  into 
flame  at  once  when  rubbed  upon  a  surface  specially  prepared 
with  red  phosphorus.  The  matter  upon  the  tip6  of  safety-matches 
is  usually  a  mixture  of  chlorate  of  potassium  and  sulphide  of 
antimony,  made  into  a  paste  by  means  of  glue  i  the  surface  upon 
which  the  match  is  to  be  rubbed  is  composed  of  red  phosphorus, 
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black  oxide  of  manganese,  and  g^ue.  In  favor  of  the  use  of  red 
phosphorus  for  matches  are  the  facts,  that,  unlike  ordinary  phos- 
phoros,  it  is  not  deleterious  to  the  workmen  who  have  to  deal 
with  it»  and  that  it  is  far  less  liable  to  be  set  on  fire  by  accidental 
friction.  For  these  reasons,  the  manufacture  of  safety-matches 
has  been  encouraged  by  the  goyemments  of  seyeral  European 
countries,  and  such  matches  are  now  much  used  in  France  and 
upon  other  parts  of  the  continent,  though  they  are  manifestly  less 
conyenient,  in  seyeral  respects,  than  the  ordinary  matches,  which 
can  be  ignited  by  Motion  upon  any  rough  surface. 

276.  Phosphorus  combines  readily  with  many  other  elements 
besides  oxygen.  The  ordinary  modification  of  phosphorus  com- 
bines yiolently  with  sulphur  at  temperatures  near  the  melting- 
point  of  sulphur,  the  act  of  combination  being  attended  with  yiyid 
combustion  and  loud  explosion.  Red  phosphorus,  on  the  other 
hand,  does  not  combine  with  sulphur  at  temperatures  lower  than 
230^,  and  the  combustion,  though  rapid,  is  not  explosiye.  With 
chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine,  ordinary  phosphorus  unites  directly 
at  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  air,  the  combination  being 
rapid  and  attended  with  inflammation.  Bed  phosphorus  also 
unites  with  chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine  at  the  ordinary  tem- 
perature ;  and  much  heat  Ib  evolved  during  the  act  of  combination, 
though  the  amount  of  heat  is  usually  insufficient  to  produce 
ignition. 

Phosphorus  unites  directly  with  most  of  the  metals  also ;  and 
several  of  the  compounds  thus  formed  closely  resemble  the  so*> 
called  aUoySf  or  compounds  of  one  metal  with  another.  With 
hydrogen  it  forms  several  interesting  compounds,  which  will  be 
described  directiy.  From  the  remarkable  facility  with  which  it 
combines  with  oxygen  (§§  263,  264),  it  follows  necessarily  that 
phosphorus  is  a  powerful  reducing  agent.  Many  oxygen  com- 
pounds can  be  decomposed  by  means  of  it.  When  immersed  in 
the  vapor  of  anhydrous  sulphuric  add,  phosphorus  takes  fire  after 
a  time,  and  combines  with  the  oxygen  of  the  acid,  while  sulphur 
is  deposited.  Monohydrated  sulphuric  acid  is  reduced  to  sul- 
phurous acid,  while  phosphorous  add  is  formed : — 

3H,S0,  +  2P  =  2H,P0,  +  3S0,. 
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A  solution  of  sulphurous  acid,  on  being  heated  with  phosphorus, 
yields  phosphorous  and  sulphydric  adds,  as  follows : — 
SO,  +  4H,0  +  2P  «  2H,P0,  +  H,S. 
When  gently  heated  with  chlorate  or  with  nitrate  of  potassium, 
or  with  other  highly  oxygenated  bodies,  like  the  peroxides  of  lead 
and  manganese,  phosphorus  combines  with  their  oxygen  so  rapidly 
that  an  explosion  ensnes ;  heat  enough  to  bring  about  the  reaction 
can  be  developed  by  gentle  friction,  as  when  the  phosphorus  and 
the  other  ingredient  are  rubbed  together  upon  some  hard  surface. 
(Compare  §  264.) 

JSxp.  113. — Provide  a  bit  of  ordinary  phosphorus,  as  large  as  a  pin's 
head,  also  an  equal  quantity  of  red  phosphorus ;  add  to  each  of  these 
portions  enough  finely  powdered  cUorate  of  potassium  to  cover  the 
phosphorus ;  fold  up  each  of  the  mixtures  tightly  and  separately  in  a 
small  piece  of  writing-paper;  place  the  parcels,  one  after  the  other, 
upon  an  anvil  and  strike  them  sharply  with  a  hammer.  They  will  ex* 
plode  with  violence. 

277.  Compounds  of  Phosphorus  and  of  Hydrogen, — There  are 
three  compounds  of  phosphorus  and  hydrogen,  one  gaseous,  PH,, 
one  liquid,  PH,,  and  one  solid,  P^H,  at  ordinary  temperatures. 
The  gaseous  compound,  or,  rather,  tiie  gaseous  compound  charged 
with  the  vapor  of  the  liquid  compound,  is  somewhat  interesting, 
from  the  fact  that  it  takes  fire  spontaneously  immediately  on 
coming  into  contact  with  the  air. 

Exp,  114. — ^In  a  thin-bottomed  fiask  of  about  140  c.  c.  capacity,  put 
1  gramme  of  phosphorus  and  115  c  c.  of  potash-lye  of  1*27  specific 
gravity,  obtained  by  dissolving  40  grms.  of  hydrate  of  potassium  in 
110  c.  c.  of  water.  Pour  two  or  three  drops  of  ether  upcna  the  liquid 
in  the  neck  of  the  fiask,  then  close  the  fiask  with  a  cork  carrying  a  long 
gas-delivery-tube  of  glass  No.  5.  Place  the  fiask  over  the  gas-lamp, 
upon  the  wire-gauze  ring  of  the  iron  stand,  and  immerse  the  end  of 
the  delivery-tube  in  the  water-pan,  then  gently  heat  the  flask.  The 
ether  is  added  to  the  contents  of  the  fiask  in  order  that  the  last  traces 
of  air  may  be  expelled  from  the  fiask  by  the  vapor  which  arises  from 
this  highly  volatile  liquid  so  soon  as  it  is  warmed. 

As  the  potash-lye  becomes  hot,  small  bubbles  of  gas  will  be  seen  to 
arise  from  the  sur&ce  of  the  phosphorus,  and  in  a  short  time  large 
bubbles  of  gas  will  escape  from  the  delivery-tube;  each  of  these  bub- 
bles, as  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  air  at  the  surface  of  the  water, 
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will  spontaneously  burst  into  flamey  and  burn  with  a  vivid  light  and 
the  formation  of  beautiful  rings  of  white  smoke^  if  the  air  be  not  dis- 
turbed by  draughts.  In  burning,  the  phosphuretted  hydrogen  is  con- 
verted into  phosphoric  acid  and  water,  or,  rather,  into  hydrated  phos- 
phoric acid }  and  of  this  product  the  white  smoke  is^  of  course^  composed. 
2PH3  +  80  =  H,PA. 
Exp,  116. — Place  a  small  inverted  bottle  fiill  of  water  over  the  end 
of  the  delivery-tube  from  which  the  phosphuretted  hydrogen  is  esca- 
ping, as  in  Exp.  114,  and  collect  50  or  100  c.  c.  of  this  gas.  By  single 
bubbles  pass  the  gas  thus  collected  into  a  litre  bottle  half-full  of  oxygen 
standing  inverted  upon  a  shelf  in  the  water-pan.  The  phosphuretted 
hydrogen  will  bum  much  more  vividly  in  oxygen  than  in  the  air.  In 
case,  however,  several  successive  bubbles  of  the  gas  should  fail  to  in- 
flame on  coming  into  contact  with  the  oxygen,  the  experiment  must  be 
interrupted  and  the  oxygen  thrown  away,  for  the  introduction  of  an- 
other bubble  of  phosphuretted  hydrogen  into  this  explosive  mixture 
might  set  fire  to  it  and  so  shatter  the  bottle. 

278.  The  reaction  which  occurs  during  the  preparation  of 
phosphuretted  hydrogen  is  chiefly  between  water  and  phosphorus. 
Phosphorus  and  water  by  themselves  do  not  react  upon  each  other, 
but  when  in  presence  of  powerful  bases,  like  soda,  potash,  lime, 
or  baryta,  water  ia  decomposed  by  phosphorus  with  formation  both 
of  oxygenated  and  hydrogenized  phosphorus  compounds : — 
S(Kfi;Kfi)  -h  8P  -h  6H,0  =  2PH3  +  3(Kp,2H,0,P,0). 

Hypophosphiie  of 
Potassium, 

Another  method  of  obtaining  phosphuretted  hydrogen  is  by 
decomposing  phosphide  of  calcium  with  water. 

Exp,  116. — ^Prepare  a  number  of  small  baUs  or  sticks  of  quick  lime 
by  moulding  moistened  slaked  Hme  into  these  forms  and  then  drying 
and  calcining  the  product  Select  a  tube  of  hard  glass.  No.  2,  close  it 
at  one  end,  and  place  two  Or  three  pieces  of  phosphorus  as  laige  as 
peas  at  the  closed  end ;  fill  the  tube  with  the  pellets  of  quick  lime, 
and  put  it  in  a  sheet-iron  trough  above  a  wire-gauze  gas-lamp,  in  the 
manner  depicted  in  Fig.  8.  To  prevent  the  melted  phosphorus  from 
flowing  against  the  quick  lime,  an  iron  nail  may  be  laid  beneath  that 
part  of  the  trough  which  is  farthest  from  the  phosphorus.  Heat  to 
redness  the  portion  of  the  tube  which  contains  the  lime,  and  then  cause 
the  vapor  of  phosphorus  to  pass  over  it  by  cautiously  heating  the  closed 
end  of  the  tube  with  an  ordinary  gas-lamp.    To  ensure  the  success  of 
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this  experiment,  that  portion  of  the  tube  which  contains  the  phos- 
phorus must  be  heated  so  slowly  that  none  of  the  phosphorus  can  , 
escape  uncombined  through  the  lime.  After  the  phosphorus  has  all 
been  driven  forward  from  the  closed  end  of  the  tube,  the  open  end  of 
the  tube  should  be  stopped  with  a  cork  and  the  lamps  should  be  ex-> 
tiuguished ;  the  tube  is  then  left  at  rest  until  it  has  become  cold. 

When  a  piece  of  the  impure  phosphide  of  calcium  thus  obtained  is 
thrown  into  water,  it  slowly  decomposes  with  formation  of  hypophos- 
phate  of  calcium  and  disengagement  of  phosphuretted  hydrogen ;  the 
bubbles  of  gas  take  fire  as  they  reach  the  surface  of  the  water. 

279.  Besides  the  spontaneously  inflammable  gas,  there  is  another 
variety  of  phosphuretted  hydrogen  which  does  not  take  fire  of 
itself  in  the  air.  It  can  be  prepared  in  various  ways — ^for  example, 
by  heating  hypophosphorous  or  phosphorous  adds  (§§  286,  287), 
these  acids  being  resolved  by  heat  into  phosphoric  add  and  phos- 
phuretted hydrogen : — 

Hypophosphorous  J  Empirical:  SH.PO,  =  PH.  +  H3PO4. 

Acid.  jDualistic:  6HjO,2PjO  «  2PH,  +  8HjO,P,Og. 

Phosphorous      j  Empirical :  4mP03  «  PH.  +  3H,P0. . 

Add.  1  Duiistic :  4(3HjO,P,0,)«2PH,+3(8H,0,P,OJ. 

The  non-inflammable  gas  is  r^^arded  as  pure  phosphuretted  hy- 
drogen, the  property  of  spontaneously  inflaming  possessed  by  the 
other  variety  being  supposed  to  depend  upon  the  presence  of 
minute  portions  of  some  foreign  substance ;  the  vapor  of  liquid 
phosphuretted  hydrogen,  PH,,  produces  this  effect;  on  adding 
to  the  non-inflammable  gas  so  small  a  quantity  as  xqW^  ^^  ^^ 
bulk  of  nitric  oxide,  it  acquires  the  property  of  inflaming  spon- 
taneously. 

Pure  phosphuretted  hydrogen  gas  is  colorless  and  highly  in- 
flammable ;  its  odor  is  fetid,  and  has  been  compared  to  that  of 
tainted  fish ;  it  is  slightly  soluble  in  water,  and  can  be  liquefied, 
but  has  not  yet  been  solidified.  Neither  the  gas  nor  its  solutions 
have  any  action  on  red  or  blue  litmus.  It  is  a  powerful  deoxi- 
dizing agent,  and  is,  in  general,  easily  decomposed.  Most  of  the 
metals,  when  heated  in  the  gas,  combine  with  its  phosphorus  and 
liberate  its  hydrogen,  just  as  we  have  seen  the  metal  potassium 
set  free  hydrogen  from  ammonia.  (See  p.  77.)  This  ready  de- 
composition of  the  gas  by  hot  metals  is  the  basis  of  the  method  of 
determining  its  composition  by  weight. 
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280.  FhospliiiTetted  hydrogen  is  lesolved  into  its  two  elements, 
and  the  proportional  weights  of  the  elements  which  enter  into 
its  composition  are  simnltaneonsly  determined,  hy  the  following 
process: — ^The  gas  is  passed  through  a  hard-glass  tabe  (A, 
Fig.  45),  filled  with  copper  turnings  and  heated  to  redness ;  the 

Kg.  45. 


copper  retains  all  the  phosphorus,  and  the  hydrogen  becomes  free. 
This  last  gas  is  carried  forward  through  a  second  tube,  B,  filled 
with  oxide  of  copper  heated  to  redness ;  the  hydrogen  combines 
with  the  oxygen  of  the  oxide  of  copper,  and  the  steam  thus 
formed  is  condensed  and  absorbed  in  a  third  tube,  C,  filled  with 
pumice-stone  soaked  in  sulphuric  add.  (Appendix,  §  15.)  The 
tubes  A  and  0  are  weighed  both  before  and  after  the  experi- 
ment, and  the  augmentation  of  weight  gives  the  phosphorus  in 
A  and  the  water  in  C;  from  the  weight  of  the  water  is  calcu- 
lated the  weight  of  the  hydrogen  required  to  produce  it.  Care 
must  be  taken  that  the  tube  A  be  heated  so  moderately  as  not 
to  distort  it,  and  that  nothing  be  added  to  its  weight  by  deposi- 
tions from  the  lamp-flames  used  to  heat  it.  It  is  also  necessary 
to  fill  the  tubes  with  nitrogen  gas  before  beginning  the  actual 
analysis,  and  to  sweep  them  out  with  nitrogen  at  the  end.  This 
operation  is  easily  performed  by  the  aid  of  a  small  gas-holder 
fall  of  nitrogen.  It  has  thus  been  experimentally  proved  that 
any  given  weight  of  phosphuretted  hydrogen  contains  8*57  per 
cent,  of  hydrogen  and  91*43  per  cent,  of  phosphorus.  Now  it 
has  been  determined,  as  the  result  of  many  experiments  and  of 
a  careful  collation  of  the  formulae  of  all  known  compounds  of 
phosphorus,  that  the  least  proportional  weight  of  this  element 
which  enters  into  combination  is  31,  that  of  hydrogen  being  1. 
The  proportion/        ^^.^3  .  g.^^  ^  31  .  ^^ 
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gives  as  the  value  of  x,  2*905.  The  nearest  whole  number  is  3 ; 
and  the  discrepancy  may  be  attributed  to  defects  of  the  analy- 
tical process,  always  specially  to  be  feared  in  cases  like  the  pre- 
sent, where  the  quantity  of  one  ingredient  is  many  times  as  large 
as  that  of  the  other.  A  loss  of  matter,  or  error  in  weighing, 
which  would  amount  to  only  1  per  cent,  of  90  centigrammes, 
would  cause  an  error  of  more  than  11  per  cent,  on  8  centi- 
grammes. The  analysis  clearly  points  to  the  formula  PH,  as 
representing  the  composition  of  phosphuretted  hydrogen,  inas- 
much as  for  every  31  parts  by  weight  of  phosphorus,  tiie  gas 
contains  three  parts  by  weight  of  hydrogen.  This  result  is  par- 
tially corroborated  by  volumetric  analysis.  If  the  hydrogen  libe- 
rated from  any  measured  quantity  of  phosphuretted  hydrogen  by 
passing  the  gas  through  a  tube  filled  with  hot  metal,  be  accu- 
rately measured,  it  will  be  found  that,  for  every  two  volumes  of 
the  compound  gas,  three  volumes  of  hydrogen  are  set  free. 

Thus  far  the  composition  of  phosphuretted  hydrogen  has 
seemed  to  be  completely  analogous  to  that  of  ammonia  gas ;  but 
at  this  point  the  analogy  fails.  In  ammonia,  three  parts  by 
weight  of  hydrogen  are  combined  with  fourteen  of  nitrogen,  and 
three  volumes  of  hydrogen  are  united  with  one  volume  of  nitro- 
gen to  form  two  volumes  of  the  compound  gas.  If  the  paral- 
lelism between  NH,  and  PH,  were  perfect,  one  volume  of 
phosphorus-vapor  ought  to  be  united  with  the  three  volumes  of 
hydrogen  which  two  volumes  of  phosphuretted  hydrogen  invari- 
ably contain.  The  densities  of  phosphorus-vapor  and  of  phos- 
phuretted hydrogen,  as  experimentally  determined,  prove  that 
this  is  not  the  case.  The  unit-volume  being  that  volume  of 
hydrogen  which  weighs  1, 

From  the  weight  of  2  unit-volumes  of  PH,  (sp.  gr. = 17'09) .  .  34-18 
Subtract  the  weight  of  3  unit-volumes  of  hydrogen     «...    3*00 

And  there  remains  for  the  weight  of  the  phosphorus-vapor  .    .  31-18 

The  specific  gravity,  or  relative  weight  of  one  unit- volume  of 
phosphorus-vapor,  is  62-1,  as  has  been  already  mentioned.  Two 
volumes  of  phosphuretted  hydrogen,  therefore,  contain,  not  one 
volume,  but  only  half  a  volume  of  phosphorus-vapor.  The  atom 
of  phosphorus  weighing  31,  combines  with  the  same  quantity  of 
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hydrogen  by  weight  as  the  atom  of  nitrogen  weighing  14 ;  but 
the  Yolmne  of  the  phosphorus  atom  is  only  one-half  the  volume 
of  the  nitrogen  atom.  The  combining  weights  and  the  unit- 
volume  weights  of  all  the  elements  previously  studied  have  been 
identical;  but  the  combining  weight  of  phosphorus  must  be 
doubled  in  order  to  bring  it  into  coincidence  with  its  unit- volume 
weight.  The  volumetric  and  the  ponderal  composition  of  phos- 
phuretted  hydrogen  are  both  exhibited  in  the  annexed  diagram : — 

281.  This  difference  be- 
tween ammonia  and  phos- 
phuretted  hydrogen  is  com- 
pletely outweighed  by  the 
essential  likeness  in  com- 
position of  these  two  gases 
and  by  the  other  striking 
analogies  which  exist  be- 
tween them.     When  one 
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or  more  of  the  hydrogen  atoms  in  phosphuretted  hydrogen  are 
replaced  by  certain  groups  of  elements,  which  in  organic  che- 
mistry play  the  part  of  elements,  compounds  are  obtained  which, 
like  ammonia,  neutralize  acids  and  are  strongly  alkaline.  Fhos^ 
phuretted  hydrogen  itself  combines  with  certain  of  the  acids  in 
definite  proportions.  With  bromhydric  and  iodohydric  acids,  for 
example,  it  forms  crystalline  compounds  whose  composition  is 
represented  by  the  formulaB  PH^Br  and  PH  J, — ^formulae  which 
are  evidently  comparable  with  NH^Br  and  NH  J. 

282.  Liquid  Phosphuretted  Hydrogen  (PH^)  may  be  obtained 
by  passing  the  spontaneously  inflammable  gaseous  compound 
obtained  in  Exp.  114,  through  a  XJ-tube  surrounded  by  a  mix- 
ture of  ice  and  salt.  Under  these  conditions,  the  vapor  of  the 
liquid  compound,  which  was  diihised  in  the  gas,  condenses  and 
separates.  Liquid  phosphuretted  hydrogen  is  colorless,  has  a  high 
refracting-power,  and  is  not  miscible  with  water.  It  does  not 
solidify  at  —20°;  when  heated  to  30°  or  40°  it  decomposes.  It 
is  exceedingly  inflammable,  and  bursts  into  flame  when  brought 
in  contact  with  the  air ;  when  a  small  quantity  of  its  vapor  is 
mingled  with  combustible  gases,  sudi  as  carbonic  oxide,  hydro^ 
gen,  or  carburetted  hjdrogen,  these  gases  acquire  the  property 

a 
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of  inflaming  Bpontaneously.  When  exposed  to  sunliglity  it  is 
resolved  into  gaseous  and  solid  phosphuretted  hydrogen : — 

6PH,  «  P,H  +  3PH,. 

283.  Solid  Phosphuretted  Hydrogen  (PgH?)  is  formed  by  ex- 
posing liquid  phosphuretted  hydrogen  to  sunshine,  or  by  acting 
upon  the  liquid  with  chlorhydric  add,  or  by  dissolving  phosphide 
of  calcium  in  strong  chlorhydric  acid.  It  is  a  compound  in- 
soluble in  water  or  alcohol,  but  soluble  in  warm  potash-lye  with 
liberation  of  gaseous  phosphuretted  hydrogen.  It  takes  fire  at 
about  150^,  and  is  of  a  yellow  color,  but  becomes  red  when 
exposed  to  light. 

284.  Compounds  of  Phosphorus  and  of  Oxygen, — PlfDsphorus 
unites  with  oxygen  in  four  different  proportions,  as  follows : — 

Oxide  of  Phosphorus,  P^O. 
Hypophosphorous  Acid,  P,0. 
Phosphorous  Acid,  P,0,. 
Phosphoric  Add,  P^Oj. 

All  of  these  compounds  exhibit  a  more  or  less  distinct  add  cha- 
racter, especially  when  combined  with  water,  and  the  one  con- 
taining most  oxygen,  phosphoric  add,  is  a  very  important  add. 

285.  Oxide  of  Phosphorus  (Ffi). — When  ordinary  phosphorus 
is  burned  in  a  confined  volume  of  air  or  oxygen,  insuffident  for 
its  complete  combustion,  there  will  be  found  mixed  with  the 
unconsumed  phosphorus,  after  the  chemical  action  has  ceased, 
a  certain  quantity  of  a  red  powder,  which  is  the  oxide  of  phos- 
phorus now  in  question. 

Bxp,  117. — ^Repeat  Exp.  18,  and  examine  the  red  mass  which  re- 
mains in  the  porcelain  capsule  after  it  has  been  sunk  in  the  water-pan 
and  thoroughly  cooled. 

Since  the  red  oxide  of  phoephoroa  is  insoluble  in  bisulphide  of  car- 
bon, it  can  readily  be  obtained  in  a  state  of  purity  by  dissolving  in  this 
liquid  the  free  phosphorus  with  which  it  is  contaminated. 

Although  the  red  oxide  is  not  spontaneously  inflammable  by 
itself,  a  mixture  of  it  with  free  phosphorus,  such  as  the  residue 
from  the  preparation  of  nitrogen  (Exp.  18),  takes  fire  with  great 
ease,  being  even  more  readily  inflammable  than  phosphorus  ^one. 
8uch  residued  most  be  handled  with  special  care. 
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.  Bed  oxide  of  phosphoras  can  be  obtained  in  larger  quantities 
by  bringing  a  stream  of  oxygen  gas  into  contact  with  phosphorus 
melted  under  hot  water. 

JBsip.  118. — ^Place  about  a  cubic  centimetre  of  oidinaxy  phosphorus 
in  the  bottom  of  a  conical  test-glass,  or  wine-glass,  and  pour  upon  it 
hot  water  enough  to  half  fill  the  glass ;  the  phosphorus  will  melt,  but 
cannot  bum,  since  the  water  protects  it  from  contact  with  the  sir,  and 
since  phosphorus  by  itself  is  incapable  of  decomposing  water.  By 
means  of  a  narrow  gas-deliyery-tube  of  glass,  conduct  a  slow  stream  of 
oxygen  from  a  gas-holder  to  the  bottom  of  the  test-glass,  so  that  the 
oxygen  shall  come  into  immediate  contact  with  and  bubble  through 
the  melted  phosphorus.  The  phosphorus  will  bum  with  a  viyid  light 
beneath  the  water;  red  oxide  of  phosphorus  will  be  formed,  and  will 
float  about  in  the  water,  from  which  it  may  be  separated  by  filtration. 

In  the  lack  of  oxygen,  air  may  be  forced  down  upon  the  phosphorus; 
eyen  the  impure  air  blown  from  the  mouth  will  answer  ;  but  with  air 
the  reaction  is  less  intense  than  with  oxygen ;  hence,  when  it  is  em- 
ployed, the  experiment  had  better  be  performed  in  a  dark  room. 

Oxide  of  phosphorus  has  neither  taste  nor  smelL  On  being 
heated  to  S5QP  to  400®,  it  splits  up  into  phosphoric  acid  and  free 
phosphoros,  the  latter,  of  course,  taking  fire  in  case  oxygen  be 
present 

286.  ffypophosphorous  Acid  (H,P,0^=2H3P0j,).— This  com- 
pound has  usually  been  classed  among  the  oxides  of  phosphorus, 
on  the  supposition  that  it  might  be  possible  to  obtain  from  it  an 
anhydrous  oxide,  of  the  composition  F^O ;  the  oxide  in  question 
has,  however,  neyer  yet  been  obtained. 

When  ordinary  phosphorus  is  boiled  in  a  solution  of  caustic 
potash,  soda,  lime,  or  baryta,  water  is  decomposed,  a  compound 
of  phosphorus  and  hydrogen  (§  278)  is  formed,  and  a  hypophos- 
phite  of  the  alkali  employed  remains  in  solution,  from  which  it 
may  be  separated  in  crystals  by  cautious  evaporation.  If  baiyta 
be  employed,  the  reaction  may  be  formulated  as  foUo^s : — 
Empirical:  8BaHj0,  +  8P  +  eH,0  =  2PH,  +  8BaH^P,0^. 
Dualistic :  8(BaO,H,0)  +  SP  +  6H,0  «  2PH,  +  3(Ba0,2H,0,P,0). 
By  cautiously  adding  sulphuric  acid  to  the  solution  of  the  barium 
salt,  sulphate  of  barium  is  precipitated  and  hypophosphoroua  acid 
remains  in  solution : — 

BaO,2H^O,P,0  +  H^OJSO,  =  BaO,S03  +  3Hp,P,0. 

a2 
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By  evaporating  the  aqueous  solution,  after  filtration,  hypophos- 
pborous  acid  is  left  as  a  viscid,  uncrystallizable,  acid  liquid,  which, 
on  being  strongly  heated,  splits  up  into  phosphoric  acid  and 
phosphuretted  hydrogen.  It  unites  with  oxygen  readily,  and  is 
consequently  a  powerful  reducing  agent.  Sulphuric  add,  far 
example,  is  reduced  by  it,  with  evolution  of  sulphurSus  acid  and 
separation  of  sidphur. 

The  hypophosphites  are,  for  the  most  part,  crystallizable  salts, 
soluble  in  water  and  often  in  alcohol  also ;  they  can  usually  be 
preserved  in  dry  air.  Several  of  them  have  recently  been  some- 
what extensively  employed  as  medicaments. 

287.  Phosphorous  Acid  (PaO,). — This  acid  is  a  product  of  the 
slow  combustion  of  phosphorus. 

When  phosphorus  is  gently  heated  in  a  veiy  slow  current  of  per- 
fectly dry  air,  it  takes  on  oxygen  enough  to  form  phosphorous  acid, 
which,  being  volatile,  condenses  upon  the  cold  walls  of  the  tube  beyond 
the  phosphorus  as  a  bulky  white  sublimate.  By  conducting  the  opera- 
tion in  a  tube  drawn  out  to  a  fine  point  at  one  end  and  almost  com- 
pletely closed  at  the  other  by  a  perforated  cork  carrying  a  narrow 
tube,  and  carefully  regulating  the  supply  of  air  which  is  admitted  into 
the  tube,  so  that  just  enough  oxygen  to  form  phosphorous  acid,  and  no 
more,  shall  come  in  contact  with  the  phosphorus,  a  tolerably  pure  pro- 
duct can  be  obtained.  For  purposes  of  illustration,  however,  a  simpler 
arrangement  of  the  apparatus  may  be  employed,  as  in  the  following 
experiment : — 

JExp.  119. — ^Place  a  bit  of  phosphorus,  as  big  as  a  pea,  in  the  middle 
of  a  piece  of  glass  tubing,  No.  2,  about  30  cm.  long,  and  open  at  both 
extremities ;  gently  heat  the  phosphorus  imtil  it  takes  fire,  and  then 
extinguish  the  lamp.  So  long  as  the  tube  is  held  in  a  horizontal 
position,  the  combustion  will  be  so  feeble  and  imperfect  that  some  red 
oxide  of  phosphorus  will  be  formed  as  well  as  phosphorous  acid.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  one  end  of  the  tube  be  inclined  upwards,  so  that  the 
products  of  combustion  can  pass  off  and  make  way  for  the  entaimce  of 
fresh  air,  the  combustion  will  become  more  vivid,  and  there  will  be 
produced  a  quantity  of  the  highest  oxide  of  phosphorus,  phosphoric 
acid.  If  the  tube  were  held  perpendicularly,  the  draught  of  air,  pass- 
ing through  it  as  through  a  chimney,  would  be  so  powerful  that  all 
the  phosphorus  would  be  burned  completely  to  phosphoric  acid. 

It  is  evident,  from  the  foregoing,  that  if  it  were  oidy  possible  to  find 
out  the  precise  angle  at  which  the  tube  should  be  inclined|  and,  at  the 
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same  time,  to  provide  means  for  contmually  maintaining  a  suitable  tem- 
perature within  the  tube,  the  phosphorus  might  all  be  converted  into 
pure  phosphorous  acid,  instead  of  the  various  and  mixed  products 
which  are  actually  obtained. 

.  288.  Hydrated  phosphorous  acid,  HjPO,,  or  3HjO,P,0„  is 
readily  obtained,  though  in  on  impure  condition,  by  exposing 
sticks  of  phosphorus  to  moist  air. 

Exp,  120. — Select  a  piece  of  glass  tubing,  the  diameter  of  which  is 
so  much  greater  than  that  of  an  ordinary  stick  of  phosphorus,  that  the 
latter  can  readily  be  slipped  into  it ;  from  this  tubing  prepare  three  or 
four  short  tubes  3  or  4  cm.  long,  open  above  and  below,  but  drawn  in 
at  the  bottom  to  such  an  extent  that  a  stick  of  phosphorus  placed  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  tube  cannot  pass  the  narrowed  portion  and  fall 
out  of  the  tube.  In  each  of  these  short  tubes  put  a  stick  of  phos- 
phorus, and  place  them  all  in  a  glass  funnel  which  rests  upon  a  bottle 
standing  in  a  soup  plate  full  of  water;  over  the  funnel  and  bottle  place 
a  tall  tubulated  bell-jar,  from  which  the  stopper  has  been  removed, 
and  allow  the  apparatus  to  stand  at  rest  during  several  days  in  a  cool 
place  where  no  damage  can  be  done  in  case  the  phosphorus  take  fire. 

Under  these  conditions,  the  phosphorus  will  slowly  oxidize  and 
waste  away  (if  time  enough  be  allowed  it  will  completely  disappear), 
and  the  mixture  of  phosphorous  and  phosphoric  acids  which  is  formed 
will  flow  down  through  the  tube  of  the  funnel  into  the  bottle  beneath. 
The  mixture  thus  obtained  is  often  technically  \j&Tm^pho9phattc  acid^ 

The  object  of  the  glass  tubes  employed  to  envelope  the  sticks  of 
phosphorus  is,  to  keep  the  several  pieces  of  phosphorus  from  touching 
one  another.  If  two  or  three  pieces  of  phosphorus  were  to  be  left  in 
contact,  in  the  air,  the  heat  generated  during  the  oxidation  of  each 
would  be  added  to  that  derived  from  the  others,  and  after  a  time  the 
mass  would  become  hot  enough  to  take  tire  spontaneously.  But  when 
each  stick  of  phosphorus  is  placed  within  a  glass  tube,  the  heat  gene- 
rated by  its  oxidation  passes  off  harmlessly,  and  a  dangerous  accumula- 
tion of  heat  is  very  much  less  Ukely  to  occur  than  if  no  such  system 
of  isolation  were  resorted  to. 

289.  The  fact  that  a  collection  of  fragments  of  phosphorus  is 
thus  liable  to  take  fire,  so  well  illustrates  the  theory  of  spon- 
taneous combustion  in  general,  and  the  precautionary  measures 
taken  in  the  foregoing  experiment  to  prevent  the  ignition  of  the 
phosphorus  point  so  clearly  to  the  methods  which  must  often  be 
resorted  to  in  order  to  prevent  the  spontaneous  inflammation  of 
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manj  highly  combustible  subetanceB,  that  a  few  words  may  here 
be  appropriately  devoted  to  this  important  practical  subject. 

As  a  rule,  all  easily  oxidizable  substances,  when  finely  divided 
and  thrown  into  heaps,  are  liable  to  take  fire  spontaneously  is 
the  air.  Many  oils,  for  example,  particularly  the  so-called  dry* 
ing  oils,  absorb  oxygen  from  the  air  and  enter  into  combination 
with  it.  Wherever  chemical  combination  occurs,  heat  is  deve- 
loped, and  in  case  the  oil  be  poured  upon  some  porous  substance 
which  is  both  combustible  and  a  non-conductor  of  heat,  like  wool 
or  cotton,  paper  or  cloth,  the  heat  developed  during  the  oxi- 
dation of  the  oil  may  very  readily  accumulate  to  the  extent 
necessary  to  produce  inflammation.  To  prevent  this  catastrophe, 
tke  heap  of  greasy  wool  or  other  matter  should  be  broken  up  as 
soon  as  warmth  is  perceived  in  it,  and  its  particles  should  be 
scattered  about  so  that  air  may  have  free  access  to  them ;  the 
heat  will  then  pass  ofi^  harmlessly  from  each  of  these  partides 
as  fast  as  it  is  generated. 

This  process  of  subdivision  will  prove  an  efiSeotual  protection 
if  the  subdivision  be  carried  far  enough ;  but  it  is  a  fact  not  to 
be  lost  sight  of,  that  very  small  parcels  of  some  substances  (a 
hank  of  oiled  twine,  for  example,  or  a  handful  of  greasy  rags) 
may  take  fire  when  all  the  conditions  are  favourable  ;  and  it  is 
a  matter  of  the  first  importance  that  all  such  matters  should  be 
kept  in  places  where  no  harm  can  be  done  m  case  they  inflame. 

A  still  more  familiar  instance  of  the  accumulation  of  beat 
during  chemical  action  occurs  in  the  ordinary  process  of  hay- 
making, as  when  a  .cock  of  half-cured  hay  is  left  unopened  for 
any  length  of  time ;  the  green  hay  combines  with  oxygen  from 
the  air,  fermentation  sets  in,  and  heat  is,  of  course,  evolved ;  but 
when  the  hay  is  scattered  about  the  field,  this  heat  passes  off  into 
the  air  as  fast  as  it  is  generated,  and  we  cannot  perceive  it.  On 
the  other  hand,  if,  instead  of  the  usual  small  hay-cocks,  ihe 
farmer  were  to  throw  a  large  quantity  of  new-mown  hay  into 
one  great  stack,  this  stack  would  undoubtedly  take  fire  if  left  to 
itself. 

In  large  heaps  of  many  kinds  of  bituminous  coal  also,  strong 
chemical  action  is  induced  under  very  various  conditions  as  re- 
gards temperature,  moisture,  and  mechanical  subdivision,  and 
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the  heat  evolved  becomes  at  last  intense  enongh  to  kindle  the 
coal.  Protection  from  the  weather,  exclusion  of  moisture,  free, 
ventilation,  and  the  avoiding  of  too  lajrge  heaps  are  the  most 
effectual  preventives  in  this  case. 

290.  Anhydrous  phosphorous  acid  is  a  white  amorphous  sub- 
stance, which  rapidly  absorbs  water  from  the  air,  and  when 
sprinkled  with  water,  dissolves  rapidly  with  a  hissing  noise ;  it  is 
volatile,  and  may  easily  be  driven  from  one  place  to  another,  in 
a  tube  filled  with  nitrogen  (see  §  287),  by  applying  a  gentle  heat. 
Being  a  product  of  the  inbomplete  combustion  of  phosphorus,  it 
is  necessarily  combustible;  when  heated  in  the  air,  it  undergoes 
vivid  combustion. 

Hydrated  phosphorous  add  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  rec- 
tangular prisms,  when  the  aqueous  solution  is  evaporated  at 
temperatures  not  exceeding  200°.  The  crystals  are  deliquescent, 
and  they  gradually  absorb  oxygen  from  the  air ;  when  strongly 
heated,  they  are  decomposed  into  phosphoric  acid,  and  phosphu- 
retted  hydrc^n,  and  at  the  same  time  take  fire.  The  aqueous 
solution  of  phosphorous  acid  exhibits  a  strong  acid  reaction;  by 
absorbing  oxygen  from  the  air,  it  is  converted  into  phosphoric 
acid,  quickly  in  case  the  solution  is  dilute,  but  slowly  if  it  be 
concentrated.  It  is  a  powerful  reducing  agent ;  when  heated 
with  sulphurous  acid,  it  yields  phosphoric  and  sulphydric  acids. 
Though  a  very  weak  acid,  it  forms  salts  by  combining  with  those 
metallic  oxides  upon  which  it  exerts  no  reducing  action;  the 
phosphites  of  the  alkalies  proper  are  easily  soluble  in  water,  but 
the  phosphites  of  calcium  and  barium  can  only  be  dissolved  with 
difficulty.  These  salts  are  more  stable  than  the  hypophosphites, 
but  are  all  decomposed  by  heat. 

291.  Fhospharic  Add  (P,Oj). — As  has  been  already  stated, 
this  highest  oxide  of  phosphorus  is  the  product  of  the  rapid 
combustion  of  phosphorus  in  an  excess  of  air  or  oxygen. 

JExp.  121. — ^Dry  thoroughly  a  large  porcelain  plate,  a  small  porce- 
hdn  capusle,  and  a  wide-mouthed  bottle  of  two  litres  capacity,  by 
wanning  them  at  a  fire ;  place  the  capsule  upon  the  plate  and  put  in 
the  capsule  a  bit  of  diy  phosphorus  of  the  weight  of  half  a  gramme 
or  thereabouts;  light  the  phosphorus,  and  cover  it  at  once  with  the 
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inverted  bottle.  The  phosphoric  acid,  formed  by  ike  combuBiion  of 
the  phosphornB,  will  be  deposited  as  a  white  powder,  like  flakes  of 
snow,  upon  the  sides  of  the  bottle,  and  much  of  it  will  fsJl  down  upon 
the  plate  below. 

The  apparatus  employed  in  this  experiment  can  readily  be  arranged 
in  such  manner  that  fresh  portions  of  phosphorus  and  of  air  can  be 
introduced  into  the  bottle  as  fast  as  occasion  may  require  ]  the  process 
win  then  be  continuous,  and  any  demred  quantity  of  phosphoric  acid 
may  be  prepared  by  means  of  it. 

The  floccnlenty  amorphous,  odorless  powder  thus  obtained 
unites  with  water  with  remarkable  facility ;  if  it  be  left  in  the 
air  for  a  few  minutes,  it  deliquesces  completely ;  and  upon  being 
thrown  into  water  it  dissolves,  with  a  hissing  noise  and  develop- 
ment of  much  heat.  In  order  to  preserve  it,  it  must  be  placed 
in  a  dry  tube,  and  ihe  tube  closed  by  sealing  it  in  the  lamp. 
When  touched  to  the  moirt  tongue,  it  bums  as  if  it  were  red-hot 
metal.  On  account  of  this  strong  affinity  for  water,  it  is  fire- 
quently  employed  by  chemists  to  withdraw  the  elements  of  water 
from  other  substances ;  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid,  for  example, 
can  be  prepared  from  oil  of  vitriol  by  heating  the  latter  with 
anhydrous  phosphoric  add.  On  being  heated  with  various  or- 
ganic substances,  such  as  some  of  the  alcohols  and  essential  oils 
composed  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  it  decomposes  them 
in  such  manner  that  the  oxygen  of  the  organic  substance,  and  as 
much  of  its  hydrogen  as  is  necessary  to  form  water  by  uniting 
with  this  oxygen,  combine  with  the  phosphoric  add,  while  a 
compound  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  (technically  called  a  hydro- 
carbon) is  set  6*00. 

After  the  anhydrous  add  has  once  been  dissolved  in  water,  it 
cannot  again  be  completely  deprived  of  water  by  mere  erapora- 
tion  or  ignition.  When  the  aqueous  solution  is  evaporated,  there 
is  left,  not  the  anhydrous  powder,  but  a  transparent  glassy  mass, 
which  is  a  hydrate,  of  the  composition  "Kfif^fiy  This  hydrate 
is  often  called  glacial  phosphoric  acid.  It  is  extremely  deliques- 
cent, and,  at  a  bright  red  heat,  sublimes  in  dense  white  fumes. 
Besides  the  monohydrate,  there  are  two  other  hydrates  of  phos- 
phorio  add,  of  the  compositions,  respectively,  2H,0,F,0,  and 
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dH,0,P,Og.  Of  these,  the  terhydrate  is,  perhaps,  the  most  im- 
portant ;  it  is  the  suhstance  UBually  meant  when  phosphoric  acid 
is  spoken  of. 

292.  Phosphoric  acid  can  he  prepared,  also,  hy  the  oxidation 
of  phosphorus,  or  of  hypophosphoroos  or  phosphorous^  acid,  or 
hy  the  decomposition  of  some  one  of  its  salts,  such  as  the  phos-* 
phate  of  calcium  (hone-earth). 

When  phosphorus  is  heated  in  dilute  nitric  acid,  of  1*2  specific  gra- 
yity,  the  nitric  acid  gives  up  oxygen  to  the  phosphorus,  nitric  oxide  and 
phosphoric  acid  are  fonned,  and  the  latter  goes  into  solution.  When 
the  phosphorus  has  all  disappeared,  the  solution  is  evaporated  to  dry- 
ness in  order  to  drive  off  the  nitric  acid  which  was  employed  in  ex- 
cess, and  there  is  obtained  a  quantity  of  the  monohydrated  glacial 
acid. 

A  product  less  pure  than  the  add  prepared  hy  means  of  nitric  acid 
is  obtained  by  neutralizing  a  solution  of  monophosphate  of  calcium* 
prepared  from  bones  in  the  manner  already  described  when  treating 
of  the  preparation  of  phosphorus  (see  §  270),  with  carbonate  of  am- 
monium, evaporating  the  filtered  solution  of  phosphate  of  ammonium 
to  dryness  and  heating  the  residue  to  low  redness.  Ammonia  is  ex- 
pelled and  glacial  phosphoric  acid  remains. 

203.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  each  of  the  three  different 
hydrates  of  phosphoric  add  possesses  properties  peculiar  to  itself, 
and  unlike  those  of  the  other  two ;  in  fact,  each  of  the  hydrates 
must  be  regarded  as  a  distinct  add.  The  monohydrated  or 
gladal  acid,  H^OyPaOg,  is  usually  called  metaphosphoric  add; 
the  bihydrate,  2HjO,PjO„  is  called  pyrophosphoric  acid;  and 
the  terhydrate,  SH^OyP^O,,  is  commonly  spoken  of  as  ordinary 
phosphoric  add,  or  simply  as  phosphoric  acid.  The  three  hy- 
drates are  sometimes  distinguished  as  a  phosphoric  add  (meta), 
h  phosphoric  acid  (pyro),  and  e  phosphoric  add  (ordinary). 
These  different  hydrates  of  the  add  retain  their  peculiar  cha- 
racteristics for  a  considerable  time  when  dissolved  in  water, 
though  the  mono-  and  bihydrates  change,  after  a  »while,  to  the 
terhydrate ;  and  in  combining  with  metallic  oxides  to  form  salts, 
they  unite  with  1,  2,  or  3  molecules  of  the  oxide,  accordingly  as 
they  themselves  contain  the  elements  of  1,  2,  or  3  molecules  of 
water.  There  are  thus  formed  three  distinct  series  of  salts,  each 
of  which  corresponds  to  one  of  the  hydrates,  as  is  seen  in  the 
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following  fbimulsB,  where  M  stands  for  any  metal  which  hahita- 
ally  replaces  one  atom  of  hydrogen* 

Monohydrated  Acid,  BihydraUd  Add,  Terhydrated  Aeidt 

HjO^PjO.  2H,0;P,05  SHjO^jO, 

ufi;pfi,  2M,o,PA  8M,o;PA 

Metaphotphate  of  M.        Pyrophoaphate  of  M.  Fho^haUofM, 

This  behavior  is  very  different  from  that  of  the  hydrates  of  nitrio 
or  of  sulphuric  add ;  when  either  of  Ihe  hydrates  of  nitric  add, 
for  example,  is  made  to  combine  with  a  base,  like  soda,  there  is 
formed  always  one  and  the  same  salt,  nitrate  of  sodium.  In 
each  of  the  three  series  of  salts  formed  by  phosphoric  add, 
the  acid  exhibits  peculiar  properties.  A  salt  of  the  formula 
SMjOjPjO,  will  behave  very  differently  towards  many  reagents 
from  a  sedt  containing  the  same  metal  but  in  the  proportions 
M,0,P,0„  or  2Af,0,Pp,.  As  an  example  of  the  kind  of  dif- 
ferences here  alluded  to,  it  may  be  mentioned  that,  while  meta- 
phosphorio  add,  on  being  added  to  a  solution  of  albumen,  will 
cause  the  albumen  to  coagulate,  no  such  coagulation  can  be 
brought  about  by  dther  pyrophosphoric  add  or  the  ordinary  ter- 
hydrate.  Metaphosphoric  acid  gives  a  white  predpitate  when 
its  solution  is  mixed  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  by  dther 
of  the  other  hydrates,  tmless  they  are  first  neutralized  with  an 
alkali,  in  which  event  a  white  predpitate  is  produced  by  pyro- 
phosphoric add,  and  a  yellow  predpitate  by  the  ordinary  add. 
These  peculiarities  will  be  examined  in  detail  when  we  come  to 
treat  of  the  phosphates  of  sodium  in  the  chapter  upon  sodium 
and  its  compounds. 

From  the  formuko  given  in  the  above  table,  it  is  apparent  that 
metaphosphoric  add  is  a  monobodoadd,  that  pyrophosphoric  add 
is  bibadc,  and  that  ordinary  phosphoric  add  is  terbadc.  Since 
each  of  the  atoms  of  M,  in  dther  of  the  formulsB,  can  be  re*- 
placed  by  an  equivalent  atom  of  any  other  metal,  or  by  hydrogen,' 
it  follows  that  the  compodtion  of  some  of  the  salts  of  phos- 
phoric add  is  rather  complex ;  thus  there  is  a  phosphate  of  potas- 
dum  and  sodium  of  the  compodtion  (¥ifi^9^,^fi)2fi^  or 
KNaHPO,. 

Although  we  have  here  studied  the  acids  which  contain  phos- 
phorus, oxygen,  and  hydrogen,  as  if  they  were  in  reality  composed 
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of  water  and  the  anhydrous^oxide  of  phosphoniB,  as  the  maimer  of 
their  derivation  would  suggest,  yet  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
we  have  absolutely  no  knowledge  of  the  actual  structure  of  the 
molecules  of  these  compounds,  and  that  the  empirical  Annuls 
HPO,,  H^P,0^,  and  H,PO^  express  all  that  is  absolutely  known 
of  their  composition. 

294.  In  whichever  way  prepared,  and  in  all  its  varieties, 
phosphoric  acid  is  a  very  strong  acid.  Although  a  less  powerful 
agent,  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  than  sulphuric  acid,  yet,  from 
being  much  less  volatile  than  sulphuric  acid,  it  can  expel  the 
latter,  and  most  other  acids,  from  their  compounds  on  being 
heated  with  them.  The  behavior  of  the  two  acids  towards  cal- 
cium, or  its  oxide,  fiimishes  an  instructive  example  of  the  influence 
of  extrinsic  or  physical  drcumstanoes  upon  the  play  of  the  chemi- 
cal force.  When  triphosphate  of  calcium  (bone-earth)  is  treated 
with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  a  quan- 
tity of  phosphoric  acid  is  set  free  firom  the  calcium  and  goes  into 
solution.  Prom  this  result  it  might,  at  first  sight,  be  thought 
that  the  calcium  was  removed  from  the  phosphate  of  calcium 
simply  by  force  of  the  superior  chemical  power  of  sulphuric  as 
contrasted  with  phosphoric  add ;  but,  in  reality,  the  water  which 
is  present  plays  an  important  part  in  the  reaction.  Monophos- 
phate of  calcium  is  readily  soluble  in  water,  sulphate  of  calcium, 
on  the  other  hand,  being  well-nigh,insoluble.  Hence  it  happens 
that  when  triphosphate  of  calcium  is  digested  in  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  monophosphate  of  calcium  goes  into  solution,  while  sulphate 
of  calcium  is  deposited  as  an  insoluble  powder.  But  if  the  mix- 
ture of  solid  sulphate  of  calcium  and  of  dissolved  monophosphate 
of  calcium,  thus  obtained,  be  evaporated  to  dryness  and  the 
residue  be  strongly  heated,  all  the  sulphuric  acid  will  be  expelled 
from  the  calcium ;  it  will  evaporate  and  pass  off  into  the  air,  and 
nothing  will  finally  be  left  in  the  vessel  but  triphosphate  of  cal- 
cium, precisely  similar  in  quality  and  quantity  to  that  with  which 
the  experiment  started.  In  the  same  way,  if  a  mixture  of  sulphate 
of  calcium  and  glacial  phosphoric  add  be  strongly  heated,  the  sul- 
phuric acid,  bdng  readily  volatile,  as  compared  with  pho^horio 
add,  will  all  be  expelled  from  its  combination  with  the  caldum  :— 
SCaSQ,  +  P.O,  «  Ca,P,0,  +380,. 
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295.  Chlorides  of  Phosphorus. — Phosphorus  and  chlorine 
unite  readily  aad  directly  even  at  temperatures  as  low  as  0°, 
the  act  of  combination  being  attended  with  evolution  of  light  and  ^ 
heat.  If  the  chlorine  be  in  excess,  as  regards  the  phosphorus, 
there  will  be  formed  a  solid  quinquichloride  of  phosphorus,  while, 
if  an  excess  of  phosphorus  be  present,  a  liquid  terchloride  of 
phosphorus  will  be  obtained. 

296.  Terchloride  of  Phosphorus  (PCI,)  is  a  colorless  liquid 
of  about  1'6  specific  gravity,  which  boils  at  about  75°.  It  fumes 
in  the  air,  and  \a  decomposed  by  moist  air.  When  heated  in  the 
flame  of  the  gas-lamp,  it  takes  fire  and  bums  with  a  bright  light. 
When  mixed  with  water  it  decomposes,  yielding  clorhydric  and 
phosphorous  acids : — 

2PCl3t6HaO=6HCl+3H,0,P,0„  or  Paa+SHjOssSHCl+HaPO,. 

This  reaction  is  particularly  interesting,  in  view  of  the  feet  that 
by  means  of  it  we  are  enabled  to  obtain  phosphorous  acid  iu  a . 
condition  of  purity.  It  will  be  remembered  that  by  the  method 
of  direct  oxidation  (§  287)  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  obtain  pure 
phosphorous  add  from  phosphorus.  But  by  simply  treating  ter- 
chJoride  of  phosphorus  with  water  and  evaporating  the  solution, 
so  that  the  chlorhydric  add  which  results  from  the  reaction  may 
be  expelled,  hydrated  phosphorous  add  is  obtained  as  the  sole 
product.  The  process  is  a  good  example  of  the  indirect  methods 
to  which  chemists  are  frequently  compelled  to  resort. 

Terchloride  of  phosphorus  can  be  prepared  by  passing  a  slow 
stream  of  dry  chlorine  through  melted,  almost  boiling,  phospho- 
rus contained  in  a  tubulated  retort  which  has  previously  been 
filled  witii  chlorine  in  the  cold,  and  condensing  the  chloride  in 
an  appropriate  receiver  as  fast  as  it  distils  over.  The  process, 
like  all  operations  with  phosphorus,  requires  special  care. 
.  2S7*  It  will  be  observed  that  the  formula  of  terchloride  of 
phosphorus  is  that  of  phosphuretted  hydrogen  in  which  all  the 
hydrogen  has  been  replaced  by  chlorine.  The  two  substances 
have  a  perfectly- dmilar  volumetric  composition.  In  phosphu- 
retted hydrogen,  three  volumes  of  hydrogen  in  combination  with 
half  a  volume  of  phosphorus,  produce  two  volumes  of  the  com- 
pound gas ;  if ,  in  terchloride  of  phosphorus^ 
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Half  a  mut-Toluine  of  phosphoroB-yapor,  weighing  .  .  81-00 
And  3  unit-Tolumes  of  chlorine,  weighing  (35-5 x  3)         •        106-60 

Produce  2  volumefl  of  PCI,  vapor,  weighing  ....  137-60 
One  unit-volume  of  PCI,  vapor  should  weigh    .        .        .  68-75 

The  specific  gravity  of  the  vapor  of  terchloride  of  phosphorns 
has  been  found,  by  experiment,  to  be  69-12, — a  number  so 
nearly  identical  with  the  above  result  of  calculation  as  entirely 
to  confirm  the  assumption  on  which  the  calculation  rests,  viz. 
that  in  terchloride  of  phosphorus  three  volumes  of  chlorine  are 
united  with  half  a  volume  of  phosphorus-vapor. 

298.  QuinqvicMoride  of  FhoaphoruB  (PCI,)  is  a  white  or 
straw-colored  crystalline  solid,  which  volatilizes  at  a  temperature 
below  100°  without  previously  fusing ;  but  when  subjected  to 
pressure,  it  melts  at  148°,  and  boils  at  a  temperature  somewhat 
higher.  It  bums  in  the  flame  of  a  candle  with  production  of 
phosphoric  acid  and  evolution  of  chlorine.  It  is  very  deliques- 
cent, and  is  decomposed  by  the  moisture  of  the  air ;  by  a  large 
excess  of  water  it  is  immediately  resolved  into  chlorhydric  and 
phosphoric  adds : — 

pa,  +  4H,0  =  6HC1  +  H,PO, ; 
with  a  smaller  quantity  of  water  it  yields  chlorhydric  add  and 
oxychloride  of  phosphorus : — 

pa.  +  H,o  =  2Ha  +  poa,. 

Sulphydric  acid  decomposes  it  in  like  manner,  with  production  of 
chlorhydric  add  and  sulphochloride  of  phosphorus : — 

pa,  +  H,8  =  2Ha  -h  psa,. 

Quinquichloride  of  phosphorus  reacts  upon  many  organic  com- 
pounds also,  with  formation  of  very  interesting  products,  and  is 
hence  an  important  agent  of  research  in  the  department  of 
organic  chemistry. 

299.  In  order  to  prepare  quinquichloride  of  phosphorus,  a 
current  of  dry  chlorine  may  be  passed  into  terchloride  of  phos- 
phorus until  the  latter  has  been  completely  solidified;  the 
product  is  then  distilled  in  a  current  of  chlorine.  The  quinqui- 
chloride may  be  obtained  directly  from  phosphorus  in  one  opera- 
tion, if  a  rapid  stream  of  chlorine  be  oonducted  into  a  retort 
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containyig  pliosphonis,  kept  so  cool  that  the  terehloiide  of  phoe- 
phoms  at  first  produced  shall  not  distil  OTer.  Again,  if  powdered 
red  phosphorus  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  a  rapid  stream  of 
chlorine^,  it  will  all  be  quickly  converted  into  the  solid  quinqui- 
chloride. 

300.  The  formula  above  given  for  quinquichloride  of  phos- 
phorus represents  the  following  composition  by  volume : — 

Half  a  unit-volume  of  phosphorus-vapor,  weighing  •  «  31*00 
And  5  unit-volumea  of  chlorine,  weighing  (35'5x6)         §        177*50 

Should  produce  2  vols,  of  PClg  vapor,  weighing  .  ,  *  208-50 
One  unit-volume  of  PCl^  vapor  ought  then  to  weigh         •        104*25 

The  specific  gravity  of  the  supposed  vapor  of  quinquichloride  of 
phosphorus,  as  determined  by  experiment,  does  not  accord  with 
this  calculated  result ;  it  is  52*81,  almost  exactly  one-half  of  the 
theoretical  unit-volume  weight  above  given.  If  four  volumes  of 
vapor,  instead  of  two,  resulted  from  the  union  ai  half  a  volume 
of  phosphorus-vapor  with  five  volumes  of  chlorine,  the  calcu- 
lated and  the  actual  vapor-density  would  coincide.  But  hitherto 
we  have  never  found  a  single  compound  gas  in  which  the  pro- 
duct volume  was  four  unit-volumes ;  two  unit- volumes  have  in- 
variably resulted  from  the  union  of  the  constituent  volumes, 
whatever  the  character  and  number  of  the  constituents.  It 
would  be  necessary  to  admit  this  substance  as  presenting  an  ex- 
ceptional volumetric  composition,  were  it  not  for  a  well-founded 
distrust  of  the  experimental  determination  of  the  vapor-denaity 
of  this  compound.  It  not  infrequently  happens  that  all  attempts 
to  determine  the  vapor-density  of  volatile  compounds  of  two  or 
more  elements  are  baffled  by  their  sj^tting  up,  at  the  tempera- 
ture of  vaporization,  into  their  constituent  gases  or  vapors,  which, 
in  the  act  of  separating,  resume  their  own  proper  volumes,  how- 
ever much  they  may  have  been  condensed  during  combination. 
This  splitting  up  of  compound  vapors,  at  high  temperatures, 
into  less  complex  compounds,  or  into  the  elementary  constitu- 
ents, is  termed  dissodcUion.  Thus,  at  the  elevated  temperature 
necessary  to  ccmvert  quinquichloride  of  phosphorus  into  vapor, 
it  is  probable  that  the  quinquichloride  splits  into  terchloride 
of  phosphorus  and  free  chloiinei  and  that  it  is  the  specific 
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gravity  of  this  mixture  which  has  been  determined,  instead  of 
the  specific  gravity  of  the  real  unaltered  vapor  of  the  quinqui- 
chloride. 


Twoimit*-volumes  of  PCI,  weigh 
Two  unit- volumes  of  CI  weigh  • 


138-24 
71- 


Four  unit-volumes  of  the  mixture  weigh  •  •  .  •  209*24 
One  unit- volume  of  the  mijcture  weighs    •       •        *        •         52*31 

The  specific  gravity  which  has  been  assigned  to  the  quinquichlo- 
ride  is  52-81, — a  number  very  nearly  coincident  with  the  above 
calculated  density  of  the  mixture  of  terchloride-vapor  and  free 
chlorine.  At  the  high  temperature  of  vaporization  it  is  there- 
fore probable  that  quinquichloride  of  phosphorus  undergoes 
dissociation  into  terchloride  of  phosphorus  and  chlorine ;  but  if 
this  be  the  case,  these  constituents  recombine  when  the  tempera- 
ture falls,  for  by  lowering  the  temperature  the  quinquichloride  is 
recovered. 

As  we  advance,  we  shall  meet  with  several  other  examples  of 
the  dissociation  of  compound  gases  and  vapors ;  for  the  present 
it  will  be  sufficient  to  give  one  more  illustration  of  the  meaning 
of  this  term.  When  equal  volumes  of  dry  ammonia  and  dry 
chlorhydric  add  gas  are  mixed  (Exp.  65),  the  two  gases  are 
completely  condensed  to  a  white  solid,  which  we  are  familiar 
with  as  chloride  of  ammonium.  Since  this  ammonium-salt  is 
readily  volatilizable,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  determining 
the  product- volume  of  the  compound  of  ammonia  and  chlorhy- 
dric add,  were  it  not  for  the  fSact  that  the  vapor  of  chloride  of 
ammonium  undergoes  dissodation  at  the  temperature  of  vaporiza- 
tion. If  the  real  vapor  of  the  compound  could  be  measured,  the 
facts  would  undoubtedly  be  correctly  represented  by  the  dia- 
gram, 


HCl 

+ 

NH. 

= 

NH.ca 

but  the  vapor  of  the  compound  is  resolved  into  its  constituent 
gases  at  the  high  temperature  necessarily  employed,  so  that  the 
following  diagram  really  figures  the  actual  state  of  things : — 
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When  the  dissociated  vapor  cools,  the  parted  gases  recomhine  to 
form  solid  chloride  of  ammonium. 

It  is  obvious  that  tl^e  phenomena  of  dissociation  interfere 
fatally  with  one  of  the  common  methods  of  arriving  at  the 
weight  and  structure  of  the  molecule  of  a  volatile  compound; 
the  indirect  method  of  getting  at  the  volumetric  composition  of 
a  substance  &om  its  ponderal  composition  and  the  specific  gra- 
vity of  its  vapor  becomes  impracticable  whenever  the  vapor  of 
the  compound  under  examination  is  liable  to  dissociation,  inas- 
much as  experiment  cannot  determine  beyond  a  doubt  the  real 
vapor-density  of  such  a  body. 

301.  Bromides  of  Phosphorus. — ^When  a  piece  of  phosphorus 
is  dropped  into  bromine,  the  two  elements  combine  with  explo- 
sive violence,  the  burning  phosphorus  being  thrown  about  in  a 
highly  dangerous  manner.  There  are  two  bromides  of  phos- 
phorus, FBr,  and  FBr,,  corresponding  to  the  two  chlorides. 
The  terbromide  is  liquid  at  ordinary  temperatures  and  the  quin- 
quibromide  solid. 

302.  Iodides  of  Phosphorus, — ^lodine  and  phosphorus  unite 
directly,  when  brought  in  contact  with  one  another,  and  so  much 
heat  is  developed  by  their  union,  that  a  portion  of  the  phospho- 
rus will  take  fire  if  the  mixture  be  in  contact  with  the  air. 
There  are  two  iodides  of  phosphorus,  both  of  them  solid  at  the 
ordinary  temperature  ;  their  composition  is  respectively  PI,  and 
PI, .  It  will  be  noticed  that,  while  the  teriodide  corresponds  to 
the  terchloride  and  terbromide,  the  other  compound  is  a  bin- 
iodide,  of  which  there  is  known  neither  a  bromine  nor  a  chlorine 
analogue.  The  feu^t  is  interesting  as  illustrating  the  general 
truth  that,  when  in  any  group  or  family  of  elements  we  compare 
the  behavior  of  its  several  members,  analogy  ceases  to  be  a  sure 
guide,  in  proportion  as  the  individuals  compared  are  more  widely 
separated  in  the  natural  series.  Chlorine  and  bromine  stand 
next  to  one  another  in  the  family  or  series  of  elements  to  which 
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they  belong ;  and  as  we  have  just  seen,  their  behavior^  as  regards 
phosphorus,  is  well-nigh  identical ;  but  iodine,  one  step  further 
removed  from  chlorine  than  bromine  is,  enters  into  new  combina- 
tions not  altogether  conformable  to  those  of  chlorine. 

303.  Sulphides  of  Phosphorus. — There  is  a  definite  sulphide 
of  phosphorus  corresponding  to  each  of  the  oxides,  and  in  addi- 
tion to  these  there  are  two  other  compounds,  which  may  be  repre- 
sented by  the  formulae  F^S,  and  P^S^, .  Sulphur  and  phosphorus 
may  also  be  melted  together  in  any  proportion.  The  sulphides 
of  phosphorus  are  exceedingly  inflammable,  taking  fire  even 
more  readily  than  phosphorus  itself,  and  they  are  all  more  readily 
fusible  than  either  of  the  two  elements  of  which  they  are  com- 
posed. They  may  be  prepared  by  heating  sulphur  under  water 
in  contact  with  melted  phosphorus.  The  union  of  the  two  ele- 
ments is  attended  with  development  of  much  heat,  and  sometimes 
with  dangerous  explosions.  It  is  well,  therefore,  to  operate  only 
upon  small  quantities,  and  to  add  the  sulphur  gradually  to  the 
phosphorus* 


CHAPTER  XVn. 

ARSENIC.  * 

304.  Compounds  of  arsenic  have  been  known  from  very  early 
times.  The  element  is  sometimes  found  native,  but  much  more 
frequently  associated  with  other  metals  and  with  oxygen  and 
sulphur.  The  metals  in  connexion  with  which  it  most  commonly 
occurs  are  iron,  cobalt,  nickel,  and  copper.  Ferruginous  ores 
and  deposits,  in  particular,  are  rarely  free  from  traces  of  arsenic. 
In  small  quantity,  arsenic  is  very  widely  distributed. 

The  greater  part  of  the  arsenic  of  commerce  is  prepared  from 
a  native  arsenide  and  sulphide  of  iron  (arsenical  pyrites)  corre- 
sponding to  the  formula  FeAsS,  and  from  the  arsenides  of  nickel 
and  cobalt.  Metallic  arsenic  is  obtained  directly  from  the 
mineral  of  the  formula  FeAsS  by  heating  it  in  earthen  tubes  laid 
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horizontally  in  a  long  furnace ;  a  tnbe,  made  by  rolling  up  a 
piece  of  thin  sheet  iron,  is  inserted  in  the  mouth  of  each  earthen 
retort,  and  an  earthen  receiver  is  luted  on  to  this  iron  tnbe. 
The  arsenic  condenses  principally  in  the  iron  tube,  in  the  form 
of  a  compact,  whitish,  crystalline  mass,  which  is  detached,  when 
cold,  by  unrolling  the  sheet  iron.  The  metal  is  also  indirectly 
obtained  by  reducing  the  arsenious  acid  (As^O,)  which  results 
from  roasting  (heating  in  a  current  of  air)  arsenides,  like  those 
of  cobalt  and  nickel ;  this  oxide  is  heated  with  charcoal  in  earthen 
crucibles  co\%red  with  conical  iron  caps,  or  inverted  crucibles, 
into  which  the  reduced  metal  sublimes.  The  metal  obtained  by 
the  second  process  is  gray  and  pulverulent,  instead  of  whitish 
and  coherent. 

FeAsS  =  FeS  +  As ;  As.O.  +  3C  =  2A8  +  3C0. 

305.  Arsenic  is  a  brittle  soHd,  of  a  steel-gray  color  and  a  me* 
tallic  lustre.  Its  specific  gravity  has  been  variously  given  at 
from  5*62  to  5*96.  lake  the  metals,  it  is  a  good  conductor  of 
electricity.  It  crystallizes  in  acute  rhombohedrons,  and  in  octa- 
hedrons also,  thus  taking  on  forms  of  both  the  monometric  and 
hexagonal  systems,  as  do  phosphorus,  the  preceding  member,  and 
antimony,  the  succeeding  member  of  this  fiEmiily.  At  a  dull  red 
heat  it  volatilizes  without  previous  fusion ;  the  vapor  is  colorless, 
and  possesses  a  characteristic  odor  resembling  that  of  garlic. 
The  specific  *  gravity  of  this  vapor  is  150,  while  the  atomic 
weight  of  the  element  is  75  ;  arsenic,  therefore,  resembles  phos- 
phorus, and  differs  from  all  the  other  elements  heretofore  studied, 
in  that  its  atomic  weight  is  not  identical  with  its  unit- volume 
weight ;  two  combining  proportions  by  weight  of  arsenic  occupy 
the  same  volume  as  one  combining  proportion  of  hydrogen;  its 
symbol,  As,  represents  its  atomic  weight,  but  only  half  the 
weight  of  the  unit- volume  of  its  vapor.  At  the  ordinary  tempe- 
rature the  compact  metal  does  not  tarnish  by  exposure  to  dry 
air,  but  a  moistened  powder  of  arsenic  is  slowly  converted  by  the 
air  into  a  mixture  of  arsenious  add  and  metallic  arsenic.  At  a 
red  heat  the  metal  bums  with  a  whitish  flame,  producing  a  white 
smoke  of  arsenious  add.  When  thrown,  in  fine  powder,  into 
chlorine  gas^  it  takes  fire  spontaneously  and  is  converted  into 
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chloride  of  arsenic  (AsCl,).  Bromine,  iodine,  and  sulphur  also 
comhine  readily  with  arsenic,  when  aided  by  a  gentle  heat. 
Nitric  add  and  aqua  regia  convert  the  metal  into  arsenic  acid 
(As^Og) ;  chlorhydric  acid  has  little  action  npon  it  Dilute  sul- 
phuric add  has  no  action  upon  the  metal ;  but  the  concentrated 
acid  has  the  same  effect  upon  arsenic  as  upon  phosphorus  (§  276) ; 
arsenious  add  is  formed  and  sulphurous  acid  escapes : — 

3H,80^  -h  2As  «  As,0,  +  3S0,  +  3H^0 . 
Some  fatty  oils  dissolve  arsenic  to  a  slight  extent,  as  they  dp 
phosphorus.  Metallic  arsenic  unites  by  fusion  with  most  metals, 
forming  alloys  which  the  arsenic  tends  to  make  hard  or  brittle. 
In  the  manufacture  of  shot  a  Uttle  arsenic  is  added  to  the  lead 
to  facilitate  the  formation  of  regular  globules. 

306.  Arsenic  and  Hydrogen* — Arsenic  forms  two  combinations 
with  hydrogen ;  one  of  these  is  an  unstable,  brown  solid  of  un- 
certain composition  ;  the  other  is  a  well-known  gas  whose  con- 
stitution is  represented  by  the  formula  AsH,,  and  which  is 
therefore  analogous  in  composition  to  ammonia  (NH,)  and  phos- 
phuretted  hydrogen  (PH,).  The  soUd  hydride  is  so  obscure  a 
substance  that  nothing  need  here  be  said  of  it,  except  that  it  is 
supposed  to  contain  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  and  one  of  arsenic 
(AsH,?). 

307.  Arseniuretted  Hydrogen, — ^This  very  dangerous  gas  may 
be  prepared  in  an  impure  state  by  decomposing,  with  sulphuric 
acid  diluted  with  three  parts  of  water,  an  arsenide  of  zinc  ob- 
tained by  fusing  together  equal  weights  of  powdered  arsenic  and 
granulated  zinc : — 

3H,S0^  +  Zn,As  =  3ZnHS0^-h  AsH, . 
As  it  is  not  possible  to   prepare  the  precise  alloy  Zn^As,  the 
arseniuretted  hydrogen  thus  obtained  is  always  mixed  with  hy- 
drogen.    The  arsenide  of  sodium  can  be  decomposed  by  water, 
with  evolution  of  arseniuretted  hydrogen : — 

3H,0  4-  Na,AjB  «  3NaH0  +  AsH, . 
The  same  remark,  however,  appHes  to  this  reaction  as  to  the  pre- 
ceding one ;  the  product  is  contaminated  with  an  indeterminate 
quantity  of  free  hydrogen.    Arseniuretted  hydrogen  seems  also 
to  be  formed  whenever  the  oxides  of  arsenic,  or  compounds  of 

a2 
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these  oxides,  are  brought  in  contact  with  nascent  hydrogen.  A 
mixture  of  arseniuretted  hydrogen  and  hydrogen  may  be  readily 
obtained  by  acting  upon  zinc  by  dilute  chlorhydric  or  sulphuric 
acid  in  which  arsenious  acid  has  been  dissolved. 

308.  Arseniuretted  hydrogen  is  a  colorless  gas,  having  a  fetid 
odor  ;  even  when  very  much  diluted  with  air,  it  is  intensely 
poisonous,  and  fatal  results  have  repeatedly  followed  its  acci- 
dental inhalation.  In  experimenting  with  this  deadly  gas,  the 
greatest  care  is  required  not  to  inhale  the  least  portion  of  it. 
It  has  been  condensed  at  —40°  to  a  transparent  liquid,  but  it 
has  never  been  solidified.  The  gas  is  soluble  in  water  at  the 
ordinary  temperature  only  to  the  extent  of  one-fifth  of  its  volume, 
and  neither  the  gas  nor  its  aqueous  solution  has  any  action  upon 
blue  or  red  litmus-paper.  In  spite,  therefore,  of  its  strong  resem- 
blance to  ammonia  in  composition,  some  of  its  physical  proper- 
ties are  strikingly  unlike  those  of  that  very  soluble  and  intensely 
alkaline  gas.  Arseniuretted  hydrogen  bums  in  the  air  with  a 
whitish  flame,  forming  water  and  a  white  smoke  of  arsenious 
acid ;  but  if  a  cold  body,  like  a  piece  of  porcelain,  for  example, 
be  introduced  into  a  jet  of  the  burning  gas,  the  hydrogen  alone 
will  bum,  and  the  arsenic  will  be  depositecf  in  the  metallic 
state  upon  the  porcelain  surface,  forming  a  lustrous  black  spot. 
This  effect  is  precisely  similar  to  the  deposition  of  soot  on  a  cold 
body  held  in  the  flame  of  a  candle.  It  is  also  decomposed  when 
caused  to  pass  through  tubes  heated  to  dull  redness,  metallic 
arsenic  being  deposited  as  a  brown  or  blackish  mirror,  while 
hydrogen  gas  escapes.  This  decomposition  is  a  good  illustration 
of  the  dissociation  of  gases  (§  300).  Chlorine  in  excess  reacts 
violently  upon  it,  forming  terchloride  of  arsenic  (AsCl,)  and 
chlorhydric  add : — 

AsH,  4-  6C1  =  AsCl,  +  3HC1. 

When,  however,  chlorine  acts  on  an  excess  of  arseniuretted  hy- 
drogen, there  are  formed  chlorhydric  acid  and  metallic  arsenic ; 
flame  accompanies  this  reaction.  The  reactions  of  bromine  and 
iodine  are  similar  to,  but  lees  violent  than,  those  of  chlorine. 
We  recall,  in  this  connexion,  the  decomposition  of  ammonia  by 
chlorine^  with  formation  of  chlorhydric  acid  and  liberation  of 
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nitrogen.  Aneninretted  hydrogen  decomposes  the  solutions  of 
the  salts  of  many  of  the  heavy  metals,  but  the  products  are 
somewhat  various ;  sometimes  a  metallic  arsenide  is  precipitated ; 
sometimes  the  heavy  metal  is  precipitated,  whUe  arsenious  acid 
remains  in  the  solution.  As  we  shall  shortly  see,  the  chemical 
properties  of  this  gas  are  of  great  importance  in  the  processes 
used  for  detecting  arsenic  in  cases  of  poisoning. 

309.  Arseniuretted  hydrogen  may  be  analyzed  by  precisely 
the  same  method  which  was  used  for  the  analysis  of  phosphu- 
retted  hydrogen  (§  280) ;  but  the  results  can  only  be  approxi- 
mate, because  of  the  extreme  difficulty,  not  to  say  impossibility, 
of  obtaining  the  gas  in  a  state  of  tolerable  purity.  The  compo- 
sition of  the  analogous  gases,  ammonia  and  phosphuretted  hydro- 
gen, and  the  specific  gravity  of  the  gas,  lead  us  to  the  following 
statement  of  its  composition.    Two  volumes  of  the  gas  contain 

8  unit-volumes  of  hydrogen,  weighing     8x1     =3 
i  unit- volume  of  arsenic-vapor^  weighing  }  X  150  =  76 

2  unit-volumes  of  aiseniuietted  hydrogen  weigh        78 
1  unit-volume  of  arseniuretted  hydrogen  weighs        89 

The  actual  specific  gravity  of  arseniuretted  hydrogen,  as  deter- 
mined by  experiment,  is  as  nearly  as  possible  39, — ^a  fact  which 
makes  it  certain  that  two  volumes  of  the  gas  do  not  contain  one 
volume  of  the  heavy  arsenic-vapor,  which  is  150  times  as  heavy 
as  hydr(^;en,  but  only  half  a  volume.  Herein  this  gas  differs 
from  ammonia,  but  resembles  phosphuretted  hydrogen.  The 
weight  of  the  quantity  of  arsenic  which  combines  with  three 
atoms  of  hydrogen  is  75,  just  as  the  weight  of  the  quantity  of 
nitrogen  which  combines  with  three  atoms  of  hydrogen  is  14 ; 
but  75  parts  by  weight  of  arsenic-vapor  only  occupy  one  half  the 
space  which  14  parts  of  nitrogen  fill. 

310.  Arsenic  and  Oan/gen, — Arsenic  forms  two  well-defined 
oxides,  arsenious  acid,  As^O,,  and  arsenic  acid,  As^^O,.  The 
black  film 'which  forms  on  the  surface  of  the  metal  when  ex- 
posed to  the  air  is  by  many  supposed  to  be  a  suboxide,  while 
others  think  it  is  more  probably  a  mixture  of  metallic  arsenic 
with  arsenious  acid.  The  fljst  of  the  above-mentioned  acids  cor- 
responds with  nitrouis  and  phosphorous  acids,  the  second  with 
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niMc  and  phosphoric ;  but  arsenions  acid  is  very  stable,  in  com- 
parison with  arsenic  acid,  while  the  reverse  is  true  of  the  analo- 
gous acids  containing  nitrogen  and  phosphorus.  The  element 
arsenic  possesses  many  properties  which  ally  it  to  the  metals ;  but 
in  its  compounds  its  close  connexion  with  nitrogen  and  phos- 
phorus is  clearly  exhibited.  Its  oxides,  for  example,  are  both 
acids,  and  these  adds  unite  with  the  oxides  of  the  metals  proper 
to  form  stable,  crystallizable  salts,  which  are  in  many  cas^ 
isomorphous  with  the  corresponding  salts  containing  phospho- 
rus. 

311.  Arsenious  Acid  (As,0,). — Arsenious  acid,  known  in  com- 
merce as  arsenic,  or  white  arsenic,  is  obtained  as  a  secondary  pro- 
duct in  the  roasting  of  arsenical  ores  of  nickel,  cobalt,  and  tin, 
and  as  a  principal  product  in  the  roasting  of  arsenical  pyrites. 
The  volatile  matters  which  escape  from  the  roasted  ores  consiBt 
mainly  of  sulphurous  and  arsenious^acids ;  the  first  is  allowed  to 
pass  off  into  the  atmosphere,  the  second  condenses  to  the  solid 
state  in  the  chambers  and  long  passages  through  which  the  vapors 
are  forced  to  pass  in  order  that  they  may  deposit  their  arsenious 
acid.  A  second  sublimation  purifies  the  raw  product  Accord- 
ing to  the  temperature  at  which  the  arsenious  acid  is  sublimed 
and  condensed,  the  product  is  either  in  powder  or  in  transparent 
masses ;  a  low  temperature  with  sudden  condensation  yields  a 
white  powder  of  minute  crystals;  a  higher  temperature  with 
gradual  solidification  produces  a  transparent  glass. 

312.  Arsenious  acid  is  a  white  solid,  which  occurs  not  only  in 
two  conditions,  one  amorphous  and  the  other  crystalline,  but  also 
in  two  distinct  crystalline  forms.  When  the  vapor  of  the  add  is 
cooled  so  quickly  that  it  solidifies  at  once,  without  passing 
through  the  semifluid  state,  each  particle  of  the  solid  add 
assumes  more  or  less  perfectly  the  octahedral  form.  A  hot  satu- 
rated aqueous  solution  of  the  acid  also  deposits  regular  octahe- 
dral crystals  on  cooUng.  The  amorphous,  glassy  variety  of  the 
acid  changes  spontaneously,  when  kept  in  contact  with  the  air, 
into  an  aggregation  of  minute  octahedral  crystals,  thereby  be- 
coming opaque  and  porcelain-like  in  appearance.  The  other 
crystalline  form  of  arsenious  add  is  the  right  rhombic  prism ; 
this  form  occurs  much  less  frequently  than  the  first,  and  is  con- 
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verted  into  the  octahedral  form  by  sublimation  and  by  solution 
in  hot  water. 

The  two  varieties  of  arsenious  acid,  the  vitreous  and  the  porcel- 
laneous, differ  decidedly  in  physical  and  chemical  properties,  yet 
they  have  precisely  the  same  chemical  composition ;  and  when 
either  variety  changes  into  the  other,  no  alteration  of  weight,  no 
addition  or  subtraction  of  matter  accompanies  the  change.  The 
two  varieties  contain  the  same  two  elements  in  precisely  the 
same  proportions.  When  two  or  more  eon^minds,  which  exhibit 
essential  differences  of  physical  and  chemical  properties,  are, 
nevertheless,  found  to  be  identical  in  respect  to  constituent  ele- 
ments and  their  proportions,  the  compounds  are  said  to  be  iso^ 
TMric  (equal  parts).  The  term  aUotropism  (§  162)  properly 
applies  to  the  dements  only,  the  term  isomerism  to  compounds 
only;  both  terms,  however,  refer  to  one  and  the  same  un- 
questionable, though  perplexing,  truth — ^namely,  that  the  widest . 
diversity  of  properties  may  coexist  with  absolute  identity  of 
ultimate  chemical  constitution.  Two  allotropic  states  of  the 
same  element  not  infrequently  present  more  striking  differ- 
ences than  elements  recognized  as  distinct;  and  among  the 
numerous  complex  compounds  of  carbon  with  which  oi^anic 
chemistry  deals,  there  are  many  isomeric  compounds  which  are 
so  entirely  dissimilar  as  to  lead  almost  irresistibly  to  the  belief 
that  it  is  of  as  much  consequence  how  the  atoms  of  a  compound 
are  arranged  as  what  kind  of  atoms  they  are.  Arsenious  acid 
does  not  afford  a  very  striking  example  of  isomerism ;  neverthe- 
less the  properties  of  its  two  modifications  are  quite  diverse.  If 
it  be  true  that  the  different  arrangement  of  atoms  is  the  cause  of 
the  diversity  of  isomeric  compounds,  it  is  evident  that  the  differ- 
ences between  two  varieties  of  a  compound  of  only  two  kinds  of 
atoms,  united  in. the  simple  ratio  of  2  to  3,  cannot  be  expected  to 
be  so  marked  as  the  differences  between  isomeric  compounds 
which  contain  four  or  five  elements  united  in  the  very  compli- 
cated proportions  which  frequently  characterize  the  compounds 
of  carbon.  Nevertheless  the  differences  between  the  two  iso- 
meric compounds  of  arsenic  and  oxygen  are  suf&ciently  distinct 
The  glassy  acid  dissolves  much  more  rapidly  in  water  than 
the  porcelain-like  variety,  being  three  times  as  soluble  in  that 
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liquid.  The  relation  of  the  two  yarieties  to  heat  is  not  the  same ; 
for  when  the  vitreous  acid  changes  into  the  opaque,  heat  is  disen- 
gaged. As  this  change  generally  takes  place  slowly,  from  the 
surface  towards  ihe  centre  of  any  fragment  of  the  vitreous  variety, 
the  heat  evolved  is  not  perceived ;  but  if  the  change  be  suddenly 
accomplished,  not  only  heat,  but  light  also  will  be  disengaged. 

Sxp,  122. — ^Dissolve  4  or  5  grms.  of  the  vitreous  acid  in  a  hot  mix- 
ture of  24  grms.  of  strong  chlorhydric  acid  and  8  c.  c.  of  water,  and 
let  the  solution  cool  slowly ;  the  arsenious  acid  will  crystallize  in 
transparent  octahedrons,  and  the  formation  of  the  crystals  will  be  ac- 
companied by  flashes  of  light. 

The  specific  gravity  of  the  vitreous  acid  is  3*738 ;  that  of  the 
porcellaneous  3*699.  The  opaque  variety  may  be  changed  into 
the  vitreous  by  long  boiling  with  water.  It  appears,  therefore, 
that  the  arrangement  of  atoms  which  may  be  supposed  to  fur- 
nish the  vitreous  add  is  stable  only  at  high  temperatures,  and 
that  the  arrangement  of  atoms  which  is  peculiar  to  the  opaque 
acid  is  stable  only  at  low  temperatures. 

313.  Arsenious  acid  volatilizes  without  change  when  heated 
with  free  access  of  air ;  if  heated  in  contact  with  carbon,  it  gives 
up  its  oxygen,  and  metallic  arsenic  is  liberated.  Copper  and 
many  other  metals  reduce  arsenious  acid. 

Exp,  123. — ^Place  a  few  particles  of  arsenious  acid  in  an  open  tube 
of  hsxd  glass  (No.  6)  about  10  cm.  long,  and  heat  the  acid  over  the 
lamp,  holding  the  tube  in  a  sloping  position ;  the  white  solid  will  be 
volatilized,  but  it  will  immediately  be  deposited  again  upon  the  cold 
part  of  the  tube.  By  the  aid  of  a  lens,  this  deposit  may  be  seen  to  be 
ciystalline. 

Tig.  46.  JSacp,  124. — ^Drop  into  the  point 

of  a  drawn-out  tube  of  hard  glass, 
No.  6,  a  morsel  of  arsenious  acid, 
and  above  it  place  a  splinter  of 
charcoal  (Fig.  46);  heat  the  coal 
red-hot  in  the  flame  of  the  lamp, 
and  then  volatilize  the  arsenious  acid.  The  acid  will  give  its  oxygen 
to  the  coal,  and  the  arsenic  will  be  deposited  in  a  ring  on  the  cold 
part  of  the  tube,  presenting  a  brilliant  metallic  appearance. 

Exp,  125. — ^Throw  a  particle  of  arsenious  acid  upon  a  piece  of  red- 
hot  charcoal ;  the  acid  will  be  partly  reduced,  and  the  peculiar  garlic 
odor  of  the  vapor  of  metallic  arsemc  will  be  perceived. 
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JSxp,  12d — ^Dissolve  a  few  centigrammes  of  anenious  acid  in  6  or  6 
c.  c.  of  chlorhydric  add  heated  in  a  test-tube ;  in  the  hot  solution 
immerse  a  narrow  strip  of  clean  copper ;  an  iron-giay  film  will  be  de- 
posited upon  the  copper.  This  coating  contains  metallic  arsenic  de- 
rived from  the  arsenious  acid;  it  consists  of  an  alloy  of  arsenic  and 
copper. 

314.  It  is  reiy  difficult  to  say  what  the  solubility  of  arsenious 
acid  in  water  r^y  is.  The  results  of  different  experimenters 
present  very  wide  discrepancies,  due  in  part  to  the  fact  already 
stated,  that  the  two  modifications  of  arsenious  acid  are  of  unlike 
solubility,  and  in  part  also  to  the  circumstance  that  the  add  dis- 
solves with  extreme  slowness.  The  difficulty  of  the  determina- 
tion is  increased  by  the  readiness  with  which  either  modification 
passes  into  the  other  in  consequence  of  changes  of  temperature ; 
it  is  quite  possible  that  both  varieties  may  simultaneously  exist 
in  the  same  solution.  A  hot  aqueous  solution  usually  contains  1 
part  of  the  acid  in  10  or  12  parts  of  water ;  on  cooling  this  solu- 
tion, a  portion  of  the  add  separates,  leaving  a  solution  which 
contains  1  part  of  acid  in  20  to  30  parts  of  water.  The  aqueous 
solution  has  a  feeble  acid  reaction.  No  definite  hydrate  of  arse- 
nious add  iM  known.  The  acid  is  much  less  soluble  in  alcohol 
than  in  water.  Hot  chlorhydric  acid  dissolves  it  with  facility, 
and  when  cold  retains  a  large  proportion  in  solution;  other  adds, 
even  some  vegetable  adds,  dissolve  it  readily  when  hot,  though 
most  of  them  keep  but  littie  in  solution  when  cooled.  When  the 
solution  of  arsenious  acid  in  chlorhydric  acid  is  evaporated,  a 
compound  of  chlorine  and  arsenic,  the  terchloride  of  arsenic 
(§  336),  is  volatilized,  and  the  solution  thus  loses  a  portion  of 
its  arsenic.  This  fkct  is  of  importance  in  examinations  for  arsenic 
in  cases  of  suspected  poisoning. 

315.  Solutions  of  caustic  soda  and  potash  readily  dissolve  the 
acid,  a  soluble  arsenite  of  sodium  or  potassium  resulting  from 
the  reaction.  From  these  arsenites  of  sodium  and  potassium 
the  arsenites  of  other  metals  are  generally  obtained  by  the  way 
of  double  decompodtion.  The  arsenites  are  numerous,  but  they 
are  not  very  stable  and  have  been  but  littie  studied. 

316.  Arsenious  acid  is  oxidized  and  converted  into  arsenic 
add  by  digestion  with  nitric  add.    The  same  transformation  ia 
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brought  about,  but  quicker,  by  the  action  of  aqua  regia,  and  by 
chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine  in  presence  of  water.  When 
iodine  is  added  to  a  solution  of  arseiiious  acid  mixed  with  a 
little  starch-paste,  the  whole  of  the  arsenious  add  is  converted 
into  arsenic  acid  before  any  blue  coloration  of  the  starch  is  pro- 
duced by  the  iodine.  These  facts  are  turned  to  account  in  the 
volumetric  determination  of  chlorine  (§  565).  Sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen colors  an  aqueoua  solution  of  arsenious  acid  yellow,  and 
precipitates  a  yellow  sulphide  of  arsenic  (§  210)  from  a  solution 
acidulated  with  chlorhydric  add, 

Arsenious  acid  is  a  violent  poison,  all  the  more  dangerous 
because  it  has  neither  taste  nor  odor  to  warn  the  victim  of  its 
presence ;  two  decigrammes  of  it  will  cause  death.  All  the  solu- 
ble salts  of  arsenious  acid  are  likewise  horribly  poisonous.  The 
best  antidote  to  the  poison  is  a  mixture  of  moist,  freshly  predpi- 
tated  sesquioxide  of  iron  and  caustic  magnesia. 

317.  Arsenious  add  is  largely  used  for  the  manufacture  of 
two  green  paints,  an  arsenite  of  copper  and  a  compound  of 
arsenite  and  acetate  of  copper;  it  is  applied  as  an  oxidizing 
agent  in  the  manufacture  of  glass ;  it  is  used  for  poisoning  ver- 
min, and  is  consumed  in  considerable  quantities  for  producing 
the  arsenic  add  which  is  used  in  the  dyeing  and  printing  of 
doth,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  aniline  colors;  it  is  used  in 
very  small  doses  as  a  remedy  for  asthma,  and  in  some  skin-dis- 
eases. Although  the  acid  is  so  violent  a  poison,  it  seems  to  be 
possible,  by  beginning  with  small  doses  and  gradually  increasing 
them,  to  accustom  the  human  body  to  sustain,  without  injury, 
doses  of  2  to  3  decigrammes,  or  even  more ;  the  arsenic  thus 
taken  is  said  to  produce  a  plump  and  healthy  appearance  in  those 
who  use  it,  and  especially  to  increase  the  power  of  the  respira- 
tory organs.  In  veterinary  practice,  it  has  been  found  that 
arsenious  acid  administered  to  animals  in  this  manner  improves 
the  appearance  of  the  skin. 

318.  Arsenic  Acid  (As,0,). — ^This  compound  is  produced  by 
oxidizing  arsenious  add  with  nitric  add,  aqua  regia,  hypochlorous 
acid,  or  other  oxidizing  agents. 

ExjK  127.— Add  4  grms.  of  powdered  arsenious  acid,  little  by  little, 
to  a  mixture  of  4  grms.  of  concentrated  nitric  acid,  and  8  gims.  of 
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concentrated  chlorhydric  acid,  contained  in  a  snuill  evaporating  dish, 
and  gently  heated  over  a  lamp  in  a  strong  current  of  air,  or  beneath 
a  well-ventilated  hood.  The  liquid,  which  at  first  gives  off  red  fiunes 
in  considerable  quantity,  must  be  evaporated  until  it  assumes  a  syrupy 
consistency,  resembling  that  of  oil  of  vitiioL  This  syrupy  liquid  is 
arsenic  acid. 

319.  The  syrupy  solution  thus  obtained  deposits,  afber  stand- 
ing for  some  da3^,  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  transparent 
elongated  prisms  or  rhomboidal  laminae.  These  crystals,  heated 
to  100°,  first  melt  and  then  yield  the  terhydrate  of  arsenic  acid 
(diKfiMfit^2R^AB0^)  as  a  crystalline  precipitate.  Th* 
same  hydrated  acid  separates  in  large  prismatic  crystals  when  a 
concentrated  aqueous  solution  is  cooled  to  a  low  temperature. 
There  are  two  other  hydrates  of  the  oxide  As,Og,— a  bihydrate, 
2H,0,Asp,  »  H,A8,0^,  and  a  monohydrate,  H^jAs^O.  = 
2HAsO, ;  both  these  lower  hydrates  are  obtained  f^m  the  ter- 
hydrate by  subjecting  the  latter  to  the  prolonged  action  of  certain 
temperatores.  If  either  of  the  hydrates  be  heated  to  dull  red- 
ness, a  white  amorphous  mass  remains,  which  is  the  anhydrous 
acid,  As^O, ;  this  substance  has  no  action  upon  litmus,  and  seems 
to  be  scarcely  soluble  in  water.  After  long  exposure  to  moist 
air,  it  slowly  deliquesces,  and  if  covered  with  water  and  soaked 
for  a  long  time,  it  at  last  dissolves,  being  probably  converted  into 
the  soluble  terhydrate.  At  a  fuU  red  heat  it  is  resolved  into 
aisenious  add  and  oxygen. 

320.  In  spite  of  the  recognized  existence  of  three  solid  hy- 
drates of  arsenic  acid,  there  is  but  one  aqueous  solution  of  this 
add,  inasmuch  as  the  monohydrate,  the  bihydrate,  and  the  anhy- 
dride, are  all  immediately  converted  into  the  terhydrate  when 
dissolved  in  water.  The  solution  has  a  very  sour  taste  and  a 
strong  add  reaction  on  vegetable  colors.  The  concentrated  liquid 
is  highly  corrosive  and  produces  bHsters  on  the  skin.  Arsenic 
add  and  its  salts  are  poisonous,  but  not  in  so  high  a  degree  as 
arsenious  add  and  the  arsenites. 

321.  Arsenic  add  is  a  strong  add,  capable  of  expelling  all 
the  more  volatile  adds  from  their  salts  at  high  temperatures. 
Its  three  hydrates  are  strictly  comparable  with  the  three  hydratea 
of  phosphoric  add. 
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Hydrates  (HPO.  HAsO,     )       Hydrates 

of  iH,PA  H,AbA  [  of 

Fhospharie  Acid.    (H,PO«  HjAjiO^    |  Arsenic  Add. 

Either  one,  two,  or  all  three  of  the  hydrogen  atoms  in  common 
arsenic  add,  H^AaO^  may  be  replaced  by  a  metal,  so  that  three 
arseniates  of  any  one  metal  may  exist,  as  for  example, 

NaHjAflO^  Na,HABO«  NajAsO^ 

Acid  Arseniate  "  Neutral  **  ArseniaU  Basic  Arseniate 

of  Sodium.  of  Sodium.  of  Sodium. 

If  an  acid  arseniate  be  suitably  heated,  a  meta-arseniate  results, 
as,  for  example,  NaAsO,  «  NaH^O^  —  Hj,0 ;  if  a  neutral 
arseniate  be  sufficiently  heated,  a  pyro-arseniate  results,  as,  for 
example,  Na^As,0^  =s  2Na3HAsO^  —  H^O ;  but  such  meta-  and 
pyro-arseniates,  unlike  the  corresponding  meta-  and  pyro-phos- 
phates,  have  very  little  stability,  take  up  again  the  molecule  of 
water,  which  the  heat  expelled,  the  moment  they  are  brought  in 
contact  with  water,  and  are  so  changed  back  again  into  salts  of 
ordinary  arsenic  acid.  The  salts  of  arsenic  acid  are  isomorphous 
throughout  with  the  corresponding  phosphates. 

322.  Arsenic  acid  is  readily  reduced  to  arsenious  acid,  and, 
consequently,  acts  in  some  cases  as  an  oxidizing  agent.  Thus 
sulphurous  acid  reduces  arsenic  add,  and  is  itself  converted  into 
sulphuric  add : — 

2H,AsO,  +  2S0,  «  2H,S0,  +  Asfi,  +  Rfi. 
Sulphydric  acid  gas,  passed  through  a  not  too  concentrated  solu- 
tion of  arsenic  acid,  slowly  precipitates  the  yellow  tersulphide  of 
arsenic,  the  action  being  assisted  by  heat  and  by  the  presence  of 
another  add.  Charcoal  and  the  metals  at  a  red  heat  reduce 
arsenic  acid  to  the  metallic  state,  just  as  they  do  arsenious  add. 

323.  Arsenic  acid  has  been  extendvely  used  in  calico-print- 
ing, in  place  of  the  more  expensive  tartaric  acid,  for  developing 
whittf  patterns  on  a  colored  ground  in  the  chloride-of-lime  vat. 
It  is  also  an  excellent  preservative  of  animal  substances,  and  is 
accordingly  used  to  defend  the  spedmens  and  preparations  of 
the  anatomist  and  naturalist  £rom  decay  and  from  the  attack  of 
insects. 

324.  Detection  of  arsenic  in  cases  of  poisoning. — Nearly  all 
compounds  of  arsenic  are  poisonous;  but  arsenious  acid  is  best 
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known  and  most  easily  procured,  and  is  therefore  most  likely  to 
be  met  with  in  cases  of  poisoning  by  arsenic,  whether  accidental 
or  intentional.  In  criminal  trials  the  solubility  of  arsenious  acid 
in  water  has  often  been  much  discussed ;  but  this  is  practically  a 
point  of  little  importance,  for  the  tasteless  poison  is  generally 
administered  in  the  solid  state  mixed  with  soup,  gruel,  milk,  or 
even  with  solid  food.  It  thus  sometimes  happens  that  small  par- 
ticles of  the  poison  can  be  found  adhering  to  culinary  vessels, 
cups,  plates,  or  spoons,  or  even  to  the  coatings  of  the  stomach 
and  intestines  after  death.  If  the  arsenious  acid  is  too  finely 
divided  to  be  picked  out  in  lumps,  it  may  sometimes  be  sepa- 
rated by  stirring  up  the  mass,  under  examination,  with  water,  and 
leaving  the  heavier  particles  to  settle.  Any  solid  arsenious  acid 
that  may  be  present  will  be  sure  to  be  found  in  the  residue  ;  it 
may  be  washed  with  cold  water.  It  is  always  very  satisfactory 
thus  to  obtain  the  solid  poison  in  the  condition  in  which  it  was 
administered,  because  the  examination  is,  in  such  cases,  very 
direct  and  conclusive.  It  is  only  necessary  to  try,  with  the  white 
powder  thus  obtained,  the  experiments  already  given  to  illustrate 
the  properties  of  arsenious  acid  (Exps.  123-126),  together  with 
certain  other  discriminating  tests  shortly  to  be  described. 

325.  It  more  frequently  happens,  however,  that  the  arsenic 
has  been  dissolved  by  the  add  secretion  of  the  stomach,  and  has 
become  intimately  mixed  with  the  food  or  excretions,  or  incor- 
porated into  the  substance  of  the  organs  themselves.  The  exa- 
mination then  becomes  more  difficult.  The  reduction  of  arsenious 
add  by  copper  (Exp.  126)  is  an  available  test  in  such  cases. 
To  the  suspected  matter,  if  liquid,  about  one-sixth  of  its  bulk  of 
chlorhydric  add  is  added,  and  the  mixture  is  gently  boiled. 
Solid  tissues  must  be  cut  into  small  pieces  and  boiled  for  some 
time  with  dilute  chlorhydric  acid  (1  part  acid  to  6  parts  water) 
until  the  whole  is  disintegrated  ;  this  solution  is  finally  clarified 
by  filtration.  Strips  of  copper  gauze  or  foil  are  then  immersed 
in  the  boiling  liquid ;  and  if  any  gray  deposit  is  produced,  fresh 
pieces  of  metal  are  added  so  long  as  the  color  of  the  copper  is 
perceptibly  changed.  They  are  then  removed,  washed  with 
water,  dried,  folded  up,  placed  in  a  dry  tube  of  hard  glass  and 
gently  heated.    Some  of  the  metallic  arsenic  in  the  gray  alloy 
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will  be  converted  into  arsenioos  acid,  which  collects  on  the  cold 
part  of  the  tube  in  the  form  of  a  crystalline  sublimate.  To  this 
sublimate  all  tests  for  the  identification  of  arsenious  acid  can  be 
applied.  This  mode  of  operation  is  known  as  Beinsch's  test. 
The  cUorhydric  acid  employed  must  be  proved  to  be  free  from 
arsenic. 

326.  Another  method  of  separating  arsenious  acid  from  the 
organic  matters  with  which  it  is  mixed  is  that  of  dialysis,  a  pro- 
cess which  depends  upon  the  very  different  rates  at  which  differ- 
ent substances  diffuse  through  water. 

Erp.  128. — Select  two  straight-sided  bottles  of  clear  glass  about  15 
cm.  deep  and  8  to  9  cm.  wide.  Fill  them  seven-eighths  full  of  dis- 
tilled water,  or  any  pure  soft  water.  Dissolve  10  gnns.  of  bichromate 
of  potassimn  in  100  c  c  of  water ;  suck  as  much  of  this  solution  as 
will  fill  the  remaining  eighth  of  one  of  the  above-mentioned  bottles 
into  a  pipette  (Appendix,  §  22),  and  carefully  convey  the  colored  fiuid 
to  the  bottom  of  the  bottle  by  bringiog  the  fine  point  of  the  pipette  to 
the  bottom  of  the  bottle  snd  then  allowing  the  liquid  to  flow  very 
slowly  out  of  the  pipette.  If  time  enough  (5  or  6  minutes)  be  taken 
for  this  process,  no  sensible  intermixture  of  the  two  liquids  will  take 
place  during  the  delivery.  Dissolve  10  grrns.  of  caramel  (melted  and 
partially  burnt  sugar)  in  100  c  c  of  water,  and  convey  to  the  bottom 
of  the  second  bottlej  in  the  same  manner  as  before,  enough  of  the 
dark-colored  solution  to  fill  the  bottle. 

The  two  bottles  are  left  at  rest  for  several  days  in  a  room  where  the 
temperature  is  nearly  constant.  Spontaneous  diffusion  immediately 
begins ;  and  the  very  different  rates  at  which  the  two  colored  sub- 
stances difiiise  upwards  through  the  water  should  be  from  time  to 
time  observed. 

327.  Subsfances  which  have  a  comparatively  high  diffusive 
power  have  generally,  though  not  invariably,  the  power  of  crys- 
tallizing ;  their  solutions  are  generally  free  from  viscosity,  and 
always  have  taste.  Such  substances  are  designated  by  the  term 
crystalloids.  Among  crystalloids  there  are  wide  differences  of 
diffusive  power;  thus  caustic  potash  dif^ises  twice  as  fast  as  sul- 
phate of  potassium,  and  sulphate  of  potassium  twice  as  fast  as 
sulphate  of  magnesium. 

Substances  of  very  low  diflftisive  power  have  little,  if  any, 
tendency  to  aystallize,  and  afiect  a  vitreous  structure.    Such 
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substanceB  are  often  very  soluble  in  water;  but  their  solutions 
have  always  a  certain  degree  of  yisoosity  when  concentrated, 
and  are  insipid  or  wholly  tasteless.  By  combining  with  water, 
these  substances  are  apt  to  form  jellies.  Gelatine  has  been 
taken  as  the  type  of  this  class;  and  they  have  hence  been 
called  colloids,  a  name  derived  &om  Greek  words  signifying 
glue-like.  Among  the  colloids  rank  hydrated  silicic  acid,  alumina, 
starch,  gums,  caramel,  albumen,  and  animal  and  vegetable  extrac- 
tive matters. 

As  we  can  separate  by  means  of  distillation  or  evaporation  two 
bodies  of  difierent  volatiUtyi  so  by  the  aid  of  diffusion  we  can  separate 
one  substance  more  or  less  completely  from  another.  Jellies  and  col- 
loid membranes  are  permeable  to  crystalloids,  but  are  practically  im- 
permeable by  colloids  like  'ihemselves.  By  means,  tiierefore,  of  a 
colloidal  diaphragm,  or  partition,  crystalloids  can  be  separated  from 
Qolloids  by  diffusion,  llie  most  suitable  substance  for  the  dialytic 
diaphragm  is  parchment  paper,  prepared  by  soaking  unglazed  paper, 
for  a  few  seconds,  in  a  mixture  of  6  parts  of  strong  sulphuric  add  and 
1  part  of  water,  and  immediately  washing  it,  first  in  water  and  then  in 
water  containing  ammonia.  The  paper  subjected  to  this  treatment 
becomes  semitremsparent  and  tough,  like  parchment. 

A  dkdyterj  as  the  apparatus  for  effecting  separation  by  division  is 
called,  consists  of  two  gutta-percha,  or  wooden,  hoops,  one  of  which 
should  be  5  cul,  and  the  other  2*5  cm.  deep.  The  deeper  hoop  is 
slightly  conical,  and  the  shallower  must  slip  over  the  small  end  of  the 
deeper.  The  hoops  may  be  from  15  to  25  cm.  in  diameter.  The 
parchment  paper,  which  is  to  form  the  bottom,  must  be  about  8  cm. 
wider  than  the  small  end  of  the  5  cm.  hoop.  To  prepare  the  dialyzer 
£or  use,  soak  the  parchment  paper  for  about  a  minute  in  distilled  water; 
stretch  it  evenly  over  the  small  end  of  the  5  cm.  hoop  and  strain  it 
on  tightly  by  pushing  over  it  the  2*5  cm.  hoop.  The  paper  must  be 
pressed  smoothly  up  round  the  outside  of  the  deeper  hoop,  and  the 
bottom  must  be  flat  and  even. 

There  must  be  no  small  holes  in  the  paper.  To  detect  such,  put 
distilled- water  into  the  dialyser  to  the  depth  of  5  m.m.,  and  place  the 
dialyzer  on  some  white  blotting-paper.  If  any  wet  or  dark  spots  ap- 
pear, they  indicate  the  existence  of  small  holes.  To  dose  such  holes, 
apply  to  the  under  surface  of  the  paper  about  the  holes  some  solution 
of  albumen,  put  on  a  small  patch  of  parchment  paper,  and  iron  the 
patch  with  a  hot  smoothing-iron.  The  albumen  will  coagulate,  fix 
the  patch,  and  close  the  hole. 

Exp,  129. — ^Into  the  dialyzer  so  prepared  pour  an  aqueous  solution 
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contaiiiing  five  per  cent  of  cane-sugar  and  five  per  cent,  of  gum 
arable,  to  the  depth  of  about  1-26  cm.  Then  float  the  dialyzer  on 
distilled  water  contained  in  a  flat  basin.  The  volume  of  water  in  the 
basin  should  be  from  5  to  10  times  as  great  as  the  volume  of  the  fluid 
in  the  dialyzer.  The  wider  the  dialyzer  and  the  greater  the  quantity 
of  distilled  water  in  the  outer  basin,  the  more  rapid  and  effective  the 
diffusion.  A  dialyzer  15  cm.  in  diameter,  serves  to  operate  upon  200 
to  250  c  c  of  liquid }  one  of  20  cm.  upon  400  to  450  c  c  ;  one  of  25 
cm.  upon  600  c  c 

After  the  lapse  of  twenty-four  hours,  the  water  in  the  basin  should 
be  poured  into  an  evaporating-dish  and  gently  evaporated  over  a  water- 
bath.  Pure  sugar  will  crystallize  from  the  solution.  The  sugar,  a 
crystalloid,  has  passed  through  the  diaphragm ;  the  gum,  a  colloid,  has 
lemained  in  the  dialyzer.  It  should  be  remarked  that  gum  is  wholly 
unciystaUizable,  and  that  the  mixed  solution  of  gum  and  sugar  wiU  not 
yield  crystals^  but  only  an  amorphous  mass,  when  evaporated. 

328.  By  means  of  this  dialyzing  apparatus,  arsenious  add, 
salts  of  the  metaLs,  strychnine,  and  other  crystallizable  poisons, 
mineral  and  organic,  can  be  readily  separated  from  organic 
fluids ;  and  the  process  has  the  very  great  advantage  of  intro- 
ducing no  metal,  chemical  reagent,  or  other  foreign  substance 
into  the  fluids  under  examination.  After  twenty-four  hours,  the 
crystallizable  poison,  or  a  large  proportion  of  it,  will  have  been 
transferred  to  the  distilled  water  in  the  outer  basin,  and  in  this 
solution  it  may  be  sought  for  by  the  application  of  the  appro- 
priate tests. 

Exp.  130.— Dissolve  0*1  grm.  of  arsenious  add  in  about  30  c  c.  of 
hot  water,  and  stir  the  solution  into  about  200  c  c  of  milk,  ale,  soup, 
gruel,  or  other  thick  organic  fluid }  place  the  poUonous  fluid  in  a  15 
cm.  dialyzer  and  float  the*  dialyzer  on  two  litres  of  distilled  water  in 
a  dean  basin.  Allow  the  apparatus  to  stand  at  rest  in  a  room  where 
the  temperature  is  tolerably  uniform  for  forty-eight  hours.  At  the 
expiration  of  this  time,  transfer  the  clear  solution  in  the  basin  to  an 
evaporating-dish,  without  losing  a  drop,  rinse  the  basin  carefully  with 
distilled  water,  and  add  the  rinsings  to  the  contents  of  the  dish ;  eva- 
porate the  solution  over  a  water^bath  (see  Appendix,  §  14)  to  the  bulk 
of  50  c.  c.  To  one-third  of  this  concentrated  solution  add  a  few  drops 
of  pure  chlorhydric  add,  and  apply  Relnsch's  test  for  arsenic  (§  325), 
with  due  regard  to  the  small  scale  on  which  the  operation  must  be  con- 
ducted. About  0*025  grm.  of  arsenious  acid  is  the  quantity  which  may 
be  expected  to  respond  to  the  test  by  copper.    Three-quarters  of  the 
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original:  decigmmme  should  be  transferred  by  difiiiaon  through  the 
dialjser  in  the  courae  of  forty-eight  hours,  and  of  this  solution  of  this 
0-075  grm.  of  arsenious  acid  we  have  taken  one-third.  The  rest  of 
the  solution  is  to  be  reserved  for  tests  hereafter  to  be  described. 

329.  When  the  arsenious  aoid  must  be  sought  in  large  organs 
of  the  body,  like  the  stomach,  liver,  or  intestines,  or  in  consider- 
able quantities  of  disgusting  semifluid  materials,  it  is  sometimes 
necessary  to  utterly  destroy  the  organic  matters  by  processes 
which  cannot  cause  the  loss  of  arsenic.  Several  methods  may  be 
employed  for  this  purpose.  1.  The  o]^;anic  matter  is  gently 
heated  in  a  tubulated  retort  with  strong  chlorhydric  acid,  and 
strong  nitric  acid  is  added  from  time  to  time.  The  organic  mat<- 
ter  is  thus  completely  destroyed,  witdi  the  exception  of  the  fat. 
A  cooled  receiver  is  connected  with  the  retort  to  condense  the 
distillate  from  the  hot  mass.  The  fat  is  separated  from  the  clear 
liquid  in  the  retort  by  decantation,  and  well  washed  with  water ; 
these  washings,  together  with  the  distillate  in  the  receiver,  are 
added  to  the  main  bulk  of  the  fluid.  2.  Chlorate  of  potassium 
may  be  added  instead  of  nitric  acid.  3.  The  organic  matter, 
after  being  made  as  fine  as  possible,  is  stirred  up  with  water, 
and  chlorine  gas  is  passed  through  the  liquid  until  the  organic 
substances  are  partly  destroyed  and  partly  deposited  in  brown 
flakes. 

All  these  processes,  and  there  are  others  based  on  like  prin- 
ciples, are  processes  of  combustion ;  aqua  regia,  chlorate  of  po- 
tassium, and.  chlorine  are  oxidizing  agents  of  great  power,  as  we 
have  already  seen ;  they  bum  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  of  the 
organic  materials  as  literally  as  the  oxygen  of  the  air  bums  the 
coal  in  the  grate.  The  arsenic  also  is  oxidized  and  converted 
into  its  highest  oxide,  arsenic  acid.  Whenever  chlorhydric  acid 
is  used,  and  heat  is  applied,  there  is  danger  that  chloride  of 
arsenic  (AsCl,)  may  be  formed ;  this  chloride  is  a  volatile  body, 
against  whose  loss  precautions  must  be  taken,  by  never  allowing 
the  temperature  of  the  fluids  to  rise  much  above  100°,  and  by 
collecting  any  distillate  which  may  be  formed  under  circumstances 
which  make  it  possible  for  this  chloride  to  be  evolved. 

330.  All  these  methods  of  destroying  the  organic  matters  in 
which  arsenious  add  is  to  be  sought  for  are  liable  to  one  objec-* 
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tion.  Considerable  quantitieB,  even  kilogrammes,  of  acids  must 
be  used,  if  the  quantity  of  organic  substance  to  be  destroyed  is 
large ;  chlorhydric  and  sulphuric  acids  very  commonly  themselves 
contain  arsenic,  and  since  the  liquids,  which  result  from  the  de- 
struction of  the  organic  tissues,  are  finally  evaporated  to  a  very 
small  bulk,  all  the  arsenic  in  several  kilogrammes  of  the  acids 
employed,  as  well  as  all  the  arsenic  which  may  have  been  con- 
tained in  the  bodily  organs  or  fluids  submitted  to  examination,  will 
be  concentrated  into  a  small  cupful  of  liquid.  It  is  obviously 
necessary  to  demonstrate  that  the  arsenic  reactions  cannot  be 
obtained  from  the  same  quantities  of  the  same  adds  actually 
employed,  subjected  to  the  same  series  of  operations.  The  best 
way  is  to  conduct  a  parallel  examination  of  normal  animal 
organs  or  fluids ;  in  this  examination  the  identical  processes  and 
the  same  weights  of  the  same  chemical  materials  must  be  em- 
ployed as  in  the  examination  of  the  suspected  substances;  if 
arsenic  is  found  in  the  latter  investigation,  but  not  in  the  parallel 
examination  of  the  normal  animal  substances,  it  will  be  quite 
certain  that  the  arsenic  was  not  derived  from  the  chemicals  em- 
ployed in  the  research. 

331.  When,  by  any  of  the  processes  above  described,  a  clear 
arsenical  solution,  free  from  organic  matter,  has  been  obtained, 
the  identification  of  the  arsenic  may  be  accomplished  by  many 
methods,  of  which  the  two  following  will  serve  as  examples  : — 

1.  By  precipitation  as  sulphide  of  arsenic, — If  the  clear  solu- 
tion contains  arsenic  acid,  it  is  necessary  to  reduce  this  oxide  to 
arsenious  acid  before  the  precipitation  can  be  efibcted.  This  re- 
duction may  be  accomplished  by  passing  a  slow  stream  of  washed 
sulphydric  acid  gas  (§  202)  through  the  solution  for  several 
hours,  but  may  be  immediately  effected  by  saturating  the  solu- 
tion with  sulphurous  acid  gas,  the  superfluous  gas  being  finally 
expelled  by  gentle  heating.  After  the  reduction  has  been 
effected,  a  slow  stream  of  washed  sulphydric  acid  gas  precipitates 
the  yellow  sulphide  of  arsenic  from  the  liquid. 

Exp.  131. — ^Acidulate  one-half  of  the  liquid  reserved  from  Exp. 
130  with  pure  chlorhydric  acid,  place  it  in  a  small  beaker  glass  and 
pass  a  slow  stream  of  washed  sulphydric  acid  gas  through  the  solution. 
The  delivery-tube  of  the  gas  should  be  small  and  the  current  slow;  a 
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piece  of  unglazed  paper  should  be  used  as  a  cover,  in  order  to  keep 
the  beaker  full  of  ike  gas.  A  yellow  precipitate  (As^Sj)  will  appear^ 
indicating  the  probable  presence  of  arsenic  When  no  more  precipi- 
tate seems  to  form,  stop  the  current  of  gas,  and  let  the  beaker  stand  in 
a  warm  place  till  tiie  odor  of  the  gas  has  nearly  disappeared.  Collect 
the  precipitate  on  a  small  filter  (see  Appendix,  §  14),  wash  it  tho- 
roughly with  water,  and  dry  it 

JSxp,  132. — Mix  intimately  the  dry  precipitate  obtained  in  the  last 
experiment  with  its  bulk  of  dry  carbonate  of  sodium  and  its  bulk  of 
dry  cyanide  of  potassium,  and  introduce  this  mixture  into  a  hard  glads 
tube  (No.  5),  the  end  of  which  has  been  closed  and  expanded  to  a  small 
bulb.  If  the  precipitate  stick  to  the  filter-paper,  it  must  be  scraped 
off.  Warm  the  bulb  and  its  contents  over  the  lamp  to  expel  moisture, 
then  wipe  the  tube  out  with  a  tuft  of  cotton  on  the  end  of  a  wire,  and 
bring  the  bulb  to  a  red  heat.  A  ring  of  metallic  arsenic,  like  that  of 
Exp.  124,  will  be  deposited  in  the  tube.  Preserve  this  metallic  mirror 
for  subsequent  study. 

2.  Byearwersion  into  arseniuretted  hydrogen, — When  an  aqueous 
or  acid  solution  containing  arsenious  or  arsenic  acid  is  added 
to  the  contents  of  a  flaak  in  which  hydrogen  is  being  generated, 
the  nascent  hydrogen  reduces  the  oxide  of  arsenic,  and  there  is 
formed  a  quantity  of  arseniuretted  hydrogen,  which  mixes  with 
the  nncombined  hydrogen  evolved.  (Compare  §  307.)  This 
arseniuretted  hydrogen  is  decomposed,  with  deposition  of  metallic 
arsenic,  by  being  passed  through  a  red-hot  tube.  The  undecom- 
posed  gas  bums  with  a  whitish  flame ;  and  if  a  cold  body  be  held 
in  the  flame,  a  spot  of  metallic  arsenic  will  be  deposited  upon  it. 
(See  §  308.)  Upon  these  properties  and  reactions  is  based  the 
process  for  detecting  arsenic  known  as  Marshes  test. 


Fig.  47. 


JExp,  133. — ^To  a  bottle  prepared  for  generating  hydrogen  from 
pure  zinc  and  dilute  sulphuric  add,  adapt  a  chloride-of-calcium  tube^ 

s2 
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and  with  the  outer  end  of  tbii  drying-tube  oonneet  a  tube  of  hard  glan 
(No.  4)  which  has  been  twice  drawn  to  a  fine  bore  and  which  termi* 
nates  in  a  fine  open  point  (Fig.  47.)  Support  this  long  tube  at 
three  or  four  points,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  softening  of  the  glass, 
first  at  the  point  a,  and  then  at  the  point  h,  shall  not  distort  the  tube. 
By  adding  acid. through  the  funnel-tube  of  the  flask,  evolve  hydrogen, 
and  when  the  whole  apparatus  is  full  of  hydrogen^  light  the  gas  at  the 
tip  of  the  hard  glass  tube.  By  means  of  an  efficient  gas-lamp,  heat 
about  2  ojn.  of  this  tube  to  duU  redness  at  the  point  a ;  just  beyond 
the  hot  part  of  the  tube,  place  a  small  sheet-iron  soreen,  as  shown  in  the 
figure,  to  cut  off  the  heat  from  the  adjoining  narrow  part  of  the  tube. 
Maintain  the  apparatus  in  this  condition  for  ten  minutes,  the  glass 
tube  red-hot  at  one  point  and  the  hydrogen  flowing  steadily,  through 
the  tube  and  burning  with  a  colorless  flame  at  the  point  If  no  de- 
posit, or  only  a  scaicely  perceptible  deposit,  appears  in  the  fine  tube 
adjoining  the  heated  portion,  the  zinc  and  sulphuric  acid,  are  pure 
enough  for  the  experiment,  but  if  a  black,  shining  deposit  appears  in 
the  fine  tube,  the  materials  themselves  contain  arsenic  fnd  aie,  of 
course,  unsuitable  for  use  in  testing  for  this  substance. 

If  the  zinc  and  sulphuric  acid  prove  to  be  sufficiently  free  from 
arsenic,  add  to  the  contents  of  the  flask  a  few  drops  of  the  liquid  ob- 
tained by  dialysis  (Exp.  ISO).  In  a  moment  a  mirror  of  arsenic 
will  be  deposited  in  the  flue  tube  adjoining  a;  when  this  mirror  has 
become  large  and  dense,  move  the  lamp  to  fr,  transfer  the  screen^  and 
obtain  a  similar  mirror  in  the  second  attenuated  portion  of  the  tube ; 
finally,  extinguish  the  lamp  and  allow  the*  ataeniuretted  hydrogen  to 
reach  the  burning  jet  of  gas  at  the  extreme  point  of  the  apparatus ; 
the  white  coloration  of  the  flame  will  now,  for  the  first  time,  be  seen ; 
introduce  into  the  jet  a  bit  of  cold  porcelain,  and  obtain  the  character- 
istic black  and  lustrous  spot  of  metallic  arsenic ;  this  experiment  jnay 
be  repeated  indefinitely  and  a  large  number  of  spots  obtained  for  sub- 
sequent use.  Preserve  the  two  mirrors  and  a  number  of  arsenic  spots 
for  future  study.  In  order  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  any.arseniu- 
retted  hydrogen  escaping  into  the  air  of  the  room,  the  jet  of  gas  must 
be  kept  constantly  burning,  and  when  the  experiments  are  ended  the 
flask  must  be  washed  out  promptiy  and  thoroughly. 

332.  This  method  is  very  well  adapted  for  the  speedy  and 
certain  detection  of  arsenic  in  green  paints,  such  as  are  applied 
to  wall-papers,  artificial  flowers,  lamp-shades,  and  the  like ;  .for  in 
such  cases,  if  any  arsenic  is  present,  there  is  so  much  as  to  make 
any  traces  of  arsenic  ■  M^noh-  may  oontaminate  the  unc  and  std- 
phuric  add  of  no  oossequence  whatever.    It  is  (ody  nomomtj,  in 
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such  ezaminationB,  to  scrape  off  some  of  the  green  eoloring-mat- 
ter,  dissolve  it  in  dilute  chlorhydric  acid^  and  add  the  solution  to 
the  hydrogen  flask  of  the  apparatus  described  above.  Arsenic 
greens  instantly  give  enormous  mirrors  and  spots  under  these 
conditions. 

dSS,  In  medico-legal  investigations,  upon  whose  results  life 
often  depends,  it  must  always  be  remembered  that  arsenic  is 
very  widely  diffused  in  the  mineral  kingdom,  and  that  it  is  a 
matter  of  great  difficulty  to  procure  reagents  absolutely  free 
from  it.  The  substances  employed  as  reagents  in  If arsh's  test 
are  often  contaminated  with  it;  and  the  acids  used  in  destroying 
organic  matter  may  well  contain  arsenic  enough  to  become  visible 
after  the  great  concentration  of  this  impurity  which  inevitably 
occurs  in  the  evaporation  of  the  liquid  which  results  from  the 
burning  of  the  bi^anic  matter.  The  use  of  zinc  is  avoided,  and 
other  advantages  gained,  by  obtaining  the  necessary  hydrogen 
by  the  electrolysis  of  acidulated  water.  (§  35.)  When  a  solu- 
tion of  arsenious  acid,  acidulated  with  chlorhydric  or  sulphuric 
acid,  is  decomposed  by  the  electric  current,  the  greater  part  of 
the  arsenic  eliminated  at  the  negative  pole  is  given  off  in  the 
form  of  arseniuretted  hydrogen,  which  may  be  examined  pre- 
cisely as  if  it  were  generated  in  Marsh's  apparatus.  This  method 
is  very  delicate,  and  seems  to  possess  considerable  advantages 
over  Marsh's  process,  but  it  has  not  yet  (1867)  been  actually 
applied  in  judicial  investigations. 

334.  To  describe  the  methods  by  which  the  analytical  chemist 
purifies  his  reagents  and  -proves  their  purity,  would  involve  de- 
scending into  technical  details  which  are  unsuitable  for  this 
manual.  Zinc  and  acids,  pure  enough  for  illustrative  experi- 
ments, caii  be  bought  of  the  dealers  in  pure  chemicals.  None 
but  expert  analysts  should  ever  be  intrusted  with  the  chemical 
investigation  in  a  supposed  case  of  poisoning  by  arsenic.  A 
difficulty  attending  such  examinations  remains  to  be  discussed 
under  the  metal  antimony,  a  substance  which  combines  with 
hydrogen,  as  arsenic  does,  to  form  a  gas  which  is  decomposed  by 
heat,  as  arseniuretted  hydrogen  is,  with  deposition  of  a  metallic 
mirror  which  cannot  be  distinguished  by  mere  inspection  from 
that  df  arsenic.    Bince  preparations  of  antimony  are  mulh  em- 
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ployed  as  medicines,  and  particularly  since  tartar-emetic,  a  salt 
containing  antimony,  is  often  administered  in  cases  of  poisoning, 
it  is  essential  to  find  means  of  diBtingaishing  between  compounds 
of  arsenic  and  the  analogous  compounds  of  antimony. 

335.  Chloride  of  Arsenic, — Only  one  chloride  of  arsenic  is 
known,  the  terchloride  (AsCl,),  corresponding  to  the  terchloride 
of  phosphorus.  No  quinquichloride  corresponding  to  the  quin- 
quichloride  of  phosphorus  is  known.  The  chloride  of  arsenic  is 
formed  by  passing  dry  chlorine  gas  over  finely  divided  metallic 
arsenic  placed  in  a  retort.  The  combination  is  usually  attended 
with  combustion ;  and  the  heat  developed  is  sufficient  to  distil  the 
chloride  over  into  the  receiver.  It  may  also  be  made  by  dis- 
tilling a  mixture  of  metallic  arsenic  and  the  mercury  compound 
called  corrosive  sublimate,  in  accordance  with  the  following  equa- 
tion, in  which  Hg  stands  for  mercury  (Hydrargyrum) : — 

6HgCl,    -h     2As    =    3Hg,Cl^     -h     2A8CI3. 
Corrosive  SMivmU.  Gcdomd, 

Terchloride  of  arsenic  may  also  be  procured  by  distilling  arsenious 
acid  with  common  salt  and  sulphuric  acid.  Small  lumps  of  fused 
salt  should  be  added  from  time  to  time  to  a  mixture  of  arsenious 
acid  with  a  large  excess  of  sulphuric  acid : — 

As.O,  +  6Naa  -I-  6H,S0^  =  3H,0  -|-  2AsCl,  +  6NaHS0,. 

336.  Terchloride  of  arsenic  is  a  dense,  colorless,  oily  liquid, 
whose  specific  gravity  is  2*205.  It  boils  at  132°,  producing  a 
vapor  whose  density  is  90*91.  It  evaporates  freely  at  the  ordi- 
nary temperature,  producing  fumes  of  arsenious  add.  It  is 
highly  poisonous.  The  chloride  is  decomposed  by  an  excess  of 
water  into  chlorhydric  acid  and  arsenious  acid,  just  as  the  chlo- 
ride of  phosphorus  is  resolved  by  water  into  chlorhydric  and 
phosphorous  acids ;  this  reaction  is  the  basis  of  the  best  deter- 
mination of  the  atomic  weight  of  arsenic. 

2ASCI3  4-  3H,0  =  6HC1  +  As,0,. 
All  the  chlorine  in  a  known  weight  of  chloride  of  arsenic  is  con- 
verted by  this  reaction  into  chlorhydric  acid ;  the  weight  of  the 
chlorine  contained  in  this  chlorhydric  acid  can  be  accurately  de- 
termined, and  the  weight  of  the  arsenic  with  which  this  quantity 
of  chk)rine  was  originally  combined  is  obtained  by  simple  sub- 
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traction.  The  proportions  by  weight  in  which  arsenic  and  chlo- 
rine combine  are  thus  determined.  In  terchloride  of  arsenic, 
as  in  terchloride  of  phosphorus,  three  volumes  of  chlorine  unite 
with  only  half  a  volume  of  arsenic  vapor  to  produce  two  vo- 
lumes of  the  terchloride  vapor.  Indeed  all  the  voktile  compounds 
of  arsenic  illustrate  the  fact,  already  mentioned  (§§  305,  309), 
tiiat  the  unit-volume  weight,  or  specific  gravity,  of  arsenic  vapor 
is  the  double  of  its  atomic  weight. 

337.  Bromide  and  Iodide  of  Arsenic.  It  is  enough  to  say  of 
these  two  compounds  that  they  are  crystallizable  solids,  obtain- 
able by  the  direct  action  of  the  elements  upon  each  other,  and 
answering  to  the  formulae  AsBr,  and  Asl,  respectively. 

338.  Sulphides  of  Arsenic, — There  are  three  well-defined 
sulphides  of  arsenic,  corresponding  to  the  formulae  As^S^,  ASgSj, 
and  As^S,.  The  first  two  occur  as  natural  minerals,  realgar  and 
orpiment,  and  may  fldso  be  obtained  in  the  free  state  by  artificial 
processes ;  the  third  is  known  only  in  combination. 

339.  BisvJphide  of  Arsenic  (As^S,). — ^The  native  mineral  re- 
algar has  this  composition.  The  compound  is  obtained  artifi- 
cially by  melting  arsenic  with  sulphur,  or  arsenic  with  orpiment 
(see  the  next  section),  or  sulphur  with  arsenious  acid,  in  such 
proportions  in  either  case  as  will  bring  together  those  parts  by 
weight  of  the  two  elements  which  the  above  formula  requires. 
The  commercial  product  is  a  brownish-red  opaque  substance  of 
variable  composition,  generally  containing  free  arsenious  acid. 
Bealgar  is  one  of  the  ingredients  of  white  Indian  fire,  a  mixture 
of  24  parts  of  nitre,  7  of  sulphur,  and  2  of  realgar,  sometimes 
used  as  a  signal  light. 

340.  Tersulphide  of  Arsenic  (As^Sg). — ^This  sulphide  occurs  na- 
tive in  translucent  rhombic  prisms  of  a  yellow  color.  It  is 
obtained  artificially  by  passing  sulphydric  acid  gas  through  a 
solution  of  arsenious  acid,  or  an  arsenite  acidulated  with  chlor- 
hydric  acid;  the  sulphide  falls  as  a  bright  yellow  amorphous 
powder,  insoluble  in  water  and  diluto  acids.  It  melts  easily,  and 
bums  in  the  air  with  a  pale  blue  flame ;  in  closed  vessels  it  may 
be  sublimed  without  change. 

Under  the  name  of  orpiment,  this  sulphide  is  used  as  an  orange 
pigment ;  a  mixture  of  the  sulphide  with  arsenious  acid,  called 
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king's  yellow,  was  formerly  employed  as  a  yellow  pigment. 
This  impure  tersalphide  was  made  by  subliming  7  parts  of 
arsenioos  acid  with  1  part  of  sulphur,  a  proportion  of  sulphur 
not  sufficient  to  convert  all  the  acid  into  tersulphide.  If  a  pat- 
tern be  printed  upon  cotton  doth  with  a  preparation  containing 
arsenious  acid,  and  the  doth  be  then  passed  through  water  con- 
taining sulphydric  acid,  orpiment  will  be  deposited  in  the  fibre 
of  the  cloth  and  the  pattern  will  be  brought  out  in  orange-yellow. 
We  have  already  seen  (Exp.  132)  that  the  tersulphide  of  arsenic 
jrields  a  mirror  of  metallic  arsenic  when  heated  in  a  closed  tube 
with  a  mixture  of  carbonate  of  sodium  and  cyanide  of  potassium. 
The  sulphide  is  readily  dissolved  by  a  cold  solution  of  potash, 
soda,  or  ammonia,  the  oxygen  of  the  alkali  converting  part  of 
the  arsenic  in  the  sulphide  into  arsenious  acid,  while  the  alkali- 
metal  combines  with  the  sulphur  liberated ;  this  alkaline  sulphide 
then  unites  with  the  undecomposed  portion  of  sulphide  of  arsenic 
to  form  a  sulphur-salt,  whose  composition  is  that  of  an  arsenite 
in  which  the  oxygen  has  been  replaced  by  sulphur. 

4As,8,  -h  5Kfi  =  SCK^SAbA)  +  2K,0,A8,0.. 
If  an  acid  be  added  to  this  solution,  no  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is 
evolved,  as  is  generally  the  case  when  an  acid  is  brought  in  con- 
tact with  an  alkaline  sulphide,  but  the  sulphur  and  arsenic  re- 
combine  and  are  separated  as  tersulphide  of  arsenic. 
3(K,S,As,8,)  -h  2K,0,Afl,0,  +  lOHCl  =  lOKQ  -h  6H,0  -h  4A8,S,. 
341.  Svlpharsenites. — ^The  tersulphide  of  arsenic  unites  with 
basic  metallic  sulphides  in  three  different  proportions,  forming 
with  potassium,  for  example,  the  three  salts  *6Y.^,kA^^y  2E^8, 
As^S,,  and  K^^kA^^.     One  mode  of  preparing  a  sulpharsenite 
has  been  mentioned  in  the  last  section ;  another  method  is  to  dis- 
solve arsenious  acid  in  an  alkaline  sulphydrate,  in  which  case 
one-half  of  the  alkaU  is  converted  into  arsenite : — 
Dualistic:  2As,03  -h  4KH8  «  K,S,As,S3  -h  K,0,As,03  -h  2H,0. 
Empirical:  As.O,  +  2KHS  =  KAsS,  -h  ICAsO,  -f  H,0. 
The  sulpharsenites  of  the  other  metals  are  mostly  obtuned  firom 
the  sulpharsenites  of  sodium  and  potassium  by  the  method  of 
double  decomposition.    The  sulpharsenites  are  either  yellow  or 
red ;  they  are  obscure  bodies,  of  no  practical  importance  at  pre- 
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sent.  They  illustrate,  however,  two  points  of  theoretical  in- 
terest— namely,  the  existence  of  solphar-salts  which  bear  to 
sulphides  the  same  relation  which  oxygen  salts  bear  to  oxides, 
and  the  parallelism  of  composition  between  these  two  classes  of 
salts.  We  place  beside  each  other  the  empirical  formulse  of  the 
sulphur-salts  of  potassium  and  arsenic,  and  the  corresponding 
oxygen-salts: — 

Sulphur^salts,  Oan/gen^salts. 

KjAsS,  K3ASO, 

K,AsA  K,A8,0, 

KAsS,  KAsO, 

342.  Quinquisvljphide  of  Arsenic  ( As^S^). — A  sulphide  of  arsenic 
corresponding  to  anhydrous  arsenic  acid  is  not  known  in  the  free 
state.  The  quinquisulphide  is  known  only  in  combination  with 
sulphides  of  the  metals  in  sulphur-salts  called  sulpharHniaies, 
When  a  solution  of  sulphide  of  sodium  is  digested  with  some  ter- 
sulphide  of  arsenic  and  sulphur  enough  to  permit  the  formation  of 
the  quinquisulphide,  and  the  solution,  after  long  standing,  is  con- 
centrated by  evaporation  and  then  cooled,  large  colorless  crystals 
of  sulpharseniate  of  sodium  are  obtained,  which  are  not  changed 
by  exposure  to  the  air.  The  crystals  have  the  composition  in- 
dicated by  the  formula  8Na,S,As^S.  4-  15H,0.  The  sulphar- 
seniate, ZNa^SjASjSj,  may  be  prepared  by  saturating  the  aqueous 
solution  of  the  corresponding  oxygen-salt  We^fi^ksfi^  wi^  sul- 
phydric  acid  gas.  The  sulpharseniates  of  the  alkali-metals,  and 
a  few  others,  are  soluble  in  water ;  but  the  greater  number  of  sul- 
pharseniates are  insoluble.  These  insoluble  salts  are  prepared  by 
mixing  a  solution  of  an  alkaline  sulpharseniate  with  a  solution  of 
some  salt  of  the  metal  whose  sulpharseniate  is  desired.  The  same 
parallelism  is  observable  between  sulpharseniates  and  arseniates 
as  between  sulpharsenites  and  arsenites. 


CHAPTER    XVIII. 

ANTIHONT. 

843.  Antimony  is  found  native,  both  alone  and  alloyed  with 
other  metals,  especiallj  with  arsenic,  nickel,  and  silver.  There 
exist  also  a  considerable  number  of  minerals  which  consist  of, 
or  contain,  large  proportions  of  the  compounds  of  antimony  with 
oxygen  and  sulphur. 

344.  All  the  antimony  of  commerce  is  obtained  £rom  the 
mineral  tersulphide,  Sb^S,.  The  symbol  for  antimony  is  Sb, 
from  the  Latin  name  of  the  substance,  Stibium,  This  sulphide 
is  very  fusible,  melting  readily  in  the  flame  of  a  candle ;  it  may 
therefore  be  separated  from  the  earthy  or  rocky  gangue  in  which 
it  occurs  by  simple  fusion  at  a  low  temperature.  The  metal  is 
obtained  from  the  sulphide  by  several  different  processes  : — 1.  By 
adding  to  the  melted  sulphide  iron  nails,  filings,  or  scraps ;  the 
iron  and  the  antimony  change  places. 

8b,83  -h  3Fe  =  3FeS  -h  2Sb. 
2.  By  roasting  the  sulphide  of  antimony,  reduced  to  a  coarse 
powder,  until  the  greater  part  of  the  sulphur  has  been  burnt  off 
and  the  antimony  converted  into  the  oxide  ;  this  residue  is  then 
mixed  into  a  paste  with  water,  charcoal  powder,  and  carbonate 
of  sodium,  or  some  equivalent  reducing  flux,  and  heated  in  co- 
vered crucibles  to  full  redness  ;  the  metal  sinks  to  the  bottom  of 
the  crucible.  3.  By  fusing  together  a  mixture  of  sulphide  of 
antimony,  the  scales  which  fall  from  hot  iron  when  it  is  ham- 
mered (an  oxide  of  iron),  carbonate  of  sodium,  and  charcoal ; 
this  process  is  a  sort  of  combination  in  a  single  operation  of  the 
two  preceding  methods.  Since  the  sulphides  and  oxides  of  anti- 
mony and  the  metal  itself  are  somewhat  volatile  at  moderate 
temperatures,  it  has  thus  far  been  found  impossible  to  avoid  a 
considerable  loss  of  metal  during  the  melting,  roasting,  and  re- 
ducing of  the  ore.  From  one-fifth  to  one-half  of  the  metal  is 
lost,  according  to  the  skiU  and  care  of  the  workmen. 

345.  The  commonest  impurities  in  commercial  antimony  are 
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sulphur,  sodium,  arsenic,  lead,  iron,  and  copper.  These  impuri- 
ties injure  the  antimony  for  many  of  its  applications  in  the  arts; 
and  the  extensive  use  of  antimonial  preparations  in  medicine 
renders  the  remoyal  of  the  arsenic  a  point  of  particular  impor- 
tance. The  purification  may  he  e£fected  hy  fusing  the  powdered 
metal,  first,  with  a  mixture  of  sulphide  of  antimony  and  carho- 
nate  of  sodium,  and,  secondly,  with  a  mixture  of  carhonate  of 
sodium  and  nitre.  These  fusions  may  he  several  times  repeated ; 
the  impurities  are  either  oxidized  or  converted  into  sulphides, 
and  enter  the  slag.  Lead,  however,  cannot  he  got  rid  of  hy 
these  processes ;  this  impurity  is  removed  hy  fusing  the  anti- 
mony with  oxide  of  antimony ;  the  lead  changes  places  with  the 
antimony  in  the  oxide  of  antimony,  and  is  converted  into  litharge. 
346.  Antimony  is  a  hrittle  metal,  having  a  hluish- white  color, 
a  hrilliant  lustre,  and  a  highly  crystalline  structure.  The  cakes 
of  the  commercial  metal  usually  present  upon  their  upper  sur- 
faces beautiful  stellate  or  fern-like  markings.  like  phosphorus 
and  arsenic,  it  is  dimorphous,  crystallizing  both  in  rhombohedrons 
and  octahedrons.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  metal  is  from  6*60 
to  6*85 ;  its  atomic  weight  is  122.  For  a  metal,  it  is  a  poor  con- 
ductor of  heat  and  electricity.  At  450°  it  melts,  gives  off  vapors 
at  a  low  red  heat,  and  takes  fire  at  full  redness,  burning  brilliantly, 
with  evolution  of  white  fumes  of  the  teroxide  (SbjO,).  If  the 
antimony  is  contaminated  with  arsenic,  as  is  often  the  case,  a 
garlic  odor,  due  to  the  presence  of  this  impurity,  may  be  im- 
parted to  the  vapors. 

Exp,  134. — ^Melt  about  0*6  grm.  of  antimony  by  heating  it  on  a 
piece  of  charcoal  before  the  blowpipe.  (See  Chapter  XX.)  Throw 
the  white,  glowing  globule  into  the  middle  of  a  large  tray  made  of 
coarse  paper ;  the  globule  bursts  into  a  multitude  of  small  beads,  which 
fly  over  the  paper,  leaving  in  their  trail  a  white,  powdery  oxide. 

JEap,  135. — Melt  a  second  small  fragment  of  antimony  upon  char- 
coal as  before,  but,  instead  of  throwing  it  from  the  coal,  allow  it  to  cool 
there  slowly.  The  globule  will,  in  this  case,  become  covered  with  an 
efflorescence  of  crystals  of  the  oxide. 

The  metal  is  not  oxidized  by  exposure  to  dry  or  moist  air  at 
ordinary  temperatures.  Nitric  acid  oxidizes  it  easily,  but  does 
not  dissolve  it;  the  insoluble  quinquioxide,  or  some  mixed 
oxide,  is  formed,  according  to  the  strength  of  the  acid  employed. 
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Powdered  antimony  takes  fire  when  thrown  into  chlodne  gu, 
and  Gombines  very  energetically  with  bromine  and  iodine. 
When  finely  powdered,  it  is  dissolved  by  boiling  chlorhydric  acid, 
with  eyohition  of  hydrogen ;  if  a  little  nitric  acid  be  added  to  the 
chlorhydric,  the  metal  dissolves  easily,  to  iorm  a  solution  of 
terchloride  of  antimony  (fibCl,).  The  metal,  when  in  fine  pow- 
der, is  also  dissolved  readily  by  solutions  of  the  M^er  sulphides 
of  sodium  and  potassium,  with  formation  of  sulphantunonitesand 
sulphantimoniates. 

347.  In  spite  of  the  strong  tendency  of  this  metal  to  crystal- 
lize, it  can  be  obtained  in  an  amorphous  form  by  the  electrolysis 
of  concentrated  antimonial  solutions.  This  amorphous  antimony 
always  contains,  however,  5  or  6  per  cent,  of  terchloride  of  an- 
timony and  a  trace  of  chlorhydric  acid;  whether  these  foreign 
substances  are  retained  mechanically,  or  not,  within  the  mass,  is 
not  clear.  The  amorphous  metal  has  a  dark  steel-color,  a  smooth 
surface,  a  comparatively  soft  texture,  a  lustrous  amorphous  frac- 
ture and  a  specific  gravity  varying  from  5*74  to  6-83.  When 
gently  heated  or  sharply  struck,  *the  amorphous  antimony  sud- 
denly manifests  a  great  heat,  the  temperature  rising  ftx)m  15^  to 
230^  and  upwards,  and  fumes  of  terchloride  of  antimony  are 
evolved.  After  undergoing  this  peculiar  change,  the  metal  ap- 
proximates to  the  crystalline  variety  in  structure,  density,  and 
color. 

348.  Antimony  enters  into  the  composition  of  several  very 
valuable  alloys.  Type-metal  is  an  alloy  of  lead  and  antimony, 
containing  about  20  per  cent,  of  antimony.  For  stereotype 
plates  ^  to  3^  of  tin  is  usually  added  to  this  alloy.  The  com- 
mon white  metallic  alloys  used  for  cheap  teapots,  spoons,  forks, 
and  like  utensils,  are  variously  compounded  of  brass,  tin,  lead, 
bismuth,  and  antimony ;  for  example,  a  superior  kind  of  pewter 
is  made  of  12  parts  tiA,  1  part  antimony,  and  a  small  proportion 
of  copper;  Britannia  metal  is  sometimes  compounded  of  equal 
parts  of  brass,  antimony,  tin,  bismuth,  and  lead.  The  value  of 
antimony  in  these  alloys  depends  upon  the  hardness  which  it 
communicates  to  the  compounds,  without  rendering  them  incon- 
veniently brittle. 

With  zinc,  antimony  forms  two  alloys  having  a  definite  oryB- 
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talline  character.  The  alloy  oontBiniiig  43  per  cent,  of  zinc 
crjetiEillizeB  in  nlveri-white  needle-like  prisms ;  it  answers  to  the 
fonnnla  Sb^ii,.  The  alloy  containing  33  per  cent,  of  zinc 
ciystalliees  in  broad  plates  presenting  no  similarity  ix>  the  fbrm 
of  the  other  alloy.;  it  answers  to  the  formula  SbZh.  These 
alloys,  especially  Sb^Zii,,  decompose  boiling  ivater  with  erolu- 
tion  of  hydrogen.  The  crystals  of  these  two  alloys  are  obtained 
by  the  method  of  fiision  (§  194).  In  each  of  these  crystallized 
alloys,  the  crystalline  form  may  be  preserved,  although  the  pro- 
.  portions  of  the  ingredients  may  vary  considerably  from  the  exact 
atomic  proportions  indicated  by  their  formnlse.  Thus  needles  may 
be  obtained  in  which  the  actual  proportion  of  antimony  present 
varies  from  35*77  per  cent,  to  57*24  per  cent.,  the  exact  atomic 
proportion  being  55^7  per  cent. ;  and  the  percentage  of  antimony 
in  the  plates  may  Ml  as  low  as  64*57,  or  may  rise  as  high  as 
79*42,  although  65*07  per  cent,  is  the  true  atomic  proportion. 
These  interesting  crystalline  alloys  strikingly  illustrate,  therefore, 
a  principle  of  wide  applicability,  namely,  that  a  definite  crystal- 
line form  is  not  necessarily  a  guaranty  of  an  unvarying  chemical 
composition. 

349.  Antimony  and  Hydrogen.-^-'DkB  composition  of  the  ga- 
seous compound  of  these  two  elements  is  not  certainly  known, 
inasnnich  as  it  has  never  yet  been  prepared  free  trcfm  admixed 
hydrogen.  When  a  solution  of  any  salt  of  antimony  is  poured 
into  a  mixture  of  zinc  and  dilute  add  which  is  disengaging  hy- 
drogen, the  antimony  compound  is  decomposed;  one  portion  of 
the  antimony,  and  sometimes  even  the  whole  of  it,  is  deposited 
upon  the  zinc,  while  another  portion  usually  combines  with  the 
hydrogen,  and  assumes  the  gaseous  state.  When  this  compound 
gas  is  passed  through  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  a  precipitate 
is  produced  which  has  been  found  to  consist  of  antimonide  of 
silver,  SbAg,.  Since  silver  is  a  metal  which  replaces  hydrogen, 
atom  for  atom^  it  is  a  natural  inference  that  the  gas  which  has 
produced  this  precipitate  must  have  the  composition  represented 
by  the  formula  SbH,.  This  supposition  derives  strength  from 
the  analogous  formulse  of  the  well-known  gases  ammonia,  NO,, 
phosphuretted.  hydrogen,  BH,,  and  arseniurettedhyrogen,  AsH^ 
Antimoniuretted  hyjdrogen  is  a  cdorleBSgaSj  inodoronswhen 
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free  from  arseniuretted  hydrogen,  and  insoluble  in  water  and 
alkaline  liquids.  The  gas  is  decomposed  at  a  red  heat  into  anti- 
mony and  hydrogen ;  it  bums  in  the  air  with  a  whitish  flame, 
and  gives  off  a  white  smoke  of  teroxide  of  antimony ;  when  a 
bit  of  cold  porcelain  is  held  against  a  burning  jet  of  the  gas,  a 
sooty  spot  of  metallic  antimony  is  deposited  on  the  porcelain. 
These  reactions  resemble  those  of  arseniuretted  hydrogen  (§  308). 
Exp,  136. — Dissolve  0*6  grm.  of  tartar-emetic  (tartrate  of  antimony 
and  potassium)  in  about  30  c.  c.  of  water.  Add  a  few  centimetres  of 
the  solution  thus  obtained  to  the  bottle  of  the  apparatus  represented 
in  Figure  48,  in  which  hydrogen  is  already  being  generated  from  zinc 

Fiff.  48. 


and  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  Antunoniuretted  hydrogen  will  be  produced, 
and  should  be  submitted  to  precisely  the  same  series  of  operations  by 
which  arseniuretted  hydrogen  was  examined.  (Exp.  133.)  By  heat- 
ing the  hard  glass  tube  at  a  and  h  successively,  two  mirrors  of  antimony 
will  be  obtained ;  when  the  gas  reaches  the  jet  without  decomposition, 
the  white  color  of  the  flame  will  be  observable ;  when  a  cold  piece  of 
porcelain  is  pressed  against  the  burning  jet,  spots  of  antimony  will  be 
deposited  thereon.    Preserve  these  mirrors  and  spots. 

Exp,  137. — Compare  together  the  spots  obtained  on  porcelain  from 
arseniuretted  hydrogen  (Exp.  133)  and  from  antimoniuretted  hydrogen 
(Exp.  136).  1.  The  arsenical  spot  has  a  metallic  lustre,  and  a  brown 
color,  when  thin ;  the  stain  of  antimony  has  a  feeble  lustre,  and  is 
smoky-black.  2.  The  arsenical  stain  disappears  readily  on  the  £ppU- 
cation  of  a  heat  below  redness ;  the  stain  of  antimony  is  volatile  only 
at  a  red  heat  On  account  of  the  comparative  want  of  volatility  which 
characterizes  the  antimony  deposit,  the  mirrors  of  antimony  obtained 
in  the  glass  tube  (Exp.  136)  are  always  deposited  nearer  the  heated 
portion  of  the  tube  than  the  arsenic  mirrors  are.  3.  The  arsenical 
stains  may  be  distinguished,  moreover,  from  the  antimonial  stains  by 
means  of  a  solution  of  ''chloride  of  soda''  (a  mixture  of  hypochlorite 
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of  sodimn  with  chloride  of  sodiain,  prepared  by  mixing  a  solution  of 
chloride  of  lime  with  carbonate  of  sodium  in  excess^  and  filtering) ; 
this  solution;  which  is  analogous  to,  and  indeed  may  be  replaced  by, 
a  solution  of  chloride  of  lime  (§  120),  immediately  dissolves  arsenical 
spots,  but  leaves  antimonial  spots  unaffected  for  a  long  time.  For  the 
application  of  this  test  it  is  convenient  to  produce  some  spots  on  the 
interior  of  a  concave  bit  of  porcelain.  4  On  warming  an  arsenic 
spot  with  a  drop  or  two  of  aqua  regia,  and  evaporating  to  dryness,  a 
slight  residue  of  arsenic  acid  is  left,  recognizable  by  its  ready  solubility 
in  a  drop  of  water;  if  to  this  drop  of  arsenic  acid  solution  a  drop  of 
ammonio-nitrate  of  silver  be  added,  a  brick-red  turbidity,  due  to  the 
formation  of  arseniate  of  silver,  will  be  produced.  This  ammonio- 
nitrate  of  silver  is  prepared  by  adding  exactly  ammonia  enough  to  a 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  redissolve  the  precipitate  which  forms  at 
first.  The  antimony  spot  treated  in  the  same  way  yields  no  such  red 
precipitate.  6.  An  antimony  stain  will  dissolve  readily  in  a  few  drops 
of  a  solution  of  sulphydrate  of  anunonium  which  has  become  yellow 
by  keeping ;  when  such  a  solution  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  a  bright 
orange  stain  remains.  The  arsenical  stain,  on  the  contrary,  is  not  per- 
ceptibly affected  by  the  yellow  sulphydrate  of  ammonium  solution, 
unless  heat  is  applied. 

Exp,  188. — Connect  the  tube  of  hard  glass  in  which  two  arsenic 
mirrors  were  formed,  in  Exp.  133,  with  a  sulphuretted-hydrogen-ge- 
nerator (Appendix,  §  19),  interposing  between  the  tube  and  the  gene- 
rator a  suitable  drying-tube  or  bottle  fiUed  with  chloride  of  calcium ; 
then  transmit  through  the  tube  a  very  slow  stream  of  sulphydric  acid 
gas,  and  heat  the  mirrors  with  a  small  gas-flame,  proceeding  from  the 
outer  to  the  inner  border  of  the  mirrors,  in  the  direction  opposite  to  that 
of  the  gas  current. 

Repeat  the  same  process  with  the  tube  containing  the  antimony 
mirron  obtained  in  Exp.  136. 

Yellow  tersulphide  of  arsenic  is  formed  in  one  case,  and  orange-red 
or  black  tersulphide  of  antimony  in  the  other.  When  both  metals  are 
present  in  one  mirror,  the  two  sulphides  appear  side  by  side,  the  sul- 
phide of  arsenic  as  the  moce  volatile  lying  invariably  beyond  the 
sulphide  of  antimony. 

Hxp.  139. — Transmit  through  the  tube  which  contains  the  sulphide 
of  arsenic  a  stream  of  dry  chlorhydric  acid  gas  (§  95),  without  apply- 
ing heat ;  no  alteration  will  take  place  in  the  yellow  sulphide. 

Transmit  the  same  gas  through  the  tube  containing  the  sulphide  of 
antimony ;  the  sulphide  of  antimony  will  immediately  disappear.  If 
the  gaseous  current  be  then  passed  through  some  water,  the  presence 
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of  antimony  in  the  water  can  be  demonstrated  by  means  of  snlphydric 
acid(§210)i. 

When  both  enlphides  are  pmaent  at  once,  the  chlorhydrie  add  at- 
tacks and  xomo'v^  the  sulphide  of  antimony,  while  the  sulphide  of 
aisenic  remains  behind.  A  drop  or  two  of  ammonia-water^  drawn  into 
the  tube,  will  then  dissolve  the  sulphide  of  arsenio.  This  solubility  in 
ammonia  distinguishes  the  yellow  sulphide  from  sulphur  itself>  with 
i^ich  it  might  otherwise  be  sometimes  oonfounded. 

Antimony  and  Oxygen, — Antimony  forms  two  well-marked 
oxides,  analogous  to  the  oxides  of  arsenic,  the  teroxide  or  anti- 
monious  acid,  Sb^O,,  and  the  quinquioxide  or  antimonic  acid, 
SbjOj ;  a  compound  of  these  two  oxides  Sb^O,,  Sb^O^  s=  2Sbp^, 
is  sometimes  recognized  as  a  distinct  oxide  under,  the  name  of  the 
quadroxide. 

350.  Teroxide  of  Antimony, — ^This  oxide  occurs  as  a  natural 
mineral,  called  White  Antimony  or  Antimony  Bloom,  Like 
arsenioos  acid,  it  is  dimorphous,  crystallizing  in  rhombic  prisms 
belonging  to  the  trimetric  system,  and  also  in  regular  octahedrons. 
The  artificial,  as  well  as  the  native,  teroxide  is  dimorphous. 
Antimonious  oxide  is  produced  when  antimony  is  burnt  in  the 
air,  or  heated  to  full  redness  in  imperfectiy  covered  crudbles. 
The  easiest  mode  of  getting  it  is  to  heat  the  tersnlphide  (Sb^S,) 
with  strong  cblorhydiio  acid  as  long  as  sulphydric  add  continues 
to  escape,  and  pour  the  resulting  solution  of  the  terchloride 
(SbClg)  into  a  boiling  solution  of  carbonate  of  sodium : — 

2SbCl3  +  SNa^CO, «  Sb,0,  +  6NaCl  +  3C0,. 

If  the  solution  of  carbonate  of  sodium  be  cold  or  only  warm 
instead  of  boiling,  a  hydrate  of  the  teroxide  is  predpitated; 
Sb,03,Hp  =  2SbH0,. 

Antimonious  oxide  is  white  or  grayish- white  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures, but  turns  yellow  when  heated.  It  melts  below  a  red 
heat,  and  sublimes  when  raised  to  a  h^her  temperature  in  a 
closed  vessel.  When  heated  in  the  air  it  is  partiy  converted  into 
antimonic  acid.  It  is  readily  reduced  to  the  metallic  state  by 
ignition  with  hydrogen,  charcoal,  or  potassium.  Teroxide  of 
antimony  dissolves  sparingly  in  water,  but  freely  in  strong  chlor- 
hydrie add ;  it  also  dissolves  in  a  hot  solution  of  tartaric  acid,  or 
of  acid  tartrate,  of  potassium  (cieam  of.  tartar).    The  solution 
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obtained  in  the  latter  case  contains  the  tartrate  of  antimony  and 
potassium  (C^H^KSbO^),  commonly  called  tartar-emetic.  Ordi- 
nary nitric  acid  does  not  dissolve  the  teroxide ;  but  fuming  nitric 
acid  and  fuming  sulphuric  acid  both  dissolve  it,  forming  solutions 
which  ultimately  deposit  shining  scales  of  a  nitrate  in  the  one  case 
and  a  sulphate  in  the  other. 

It  is  obvious,  from  these  facts,  that  this  oxide  of  antimony  dif- 
fers from  all  the  oxides  which  we  have  heretofore  studied,  in  that 
it  is  capable  of  reacting  upon  strong  acids  in  such  wise  as  to  form 
salts  wherein  the  antimony  plays  very  much  the  same  part  which 
lead  plays  in  nitrate  of  lead  PhN^O^  (Exp.  42),  or  calcium  in 
CaSO^  (p.  88).  This  truth  is  expressed  in  technical  language 
when  we  say  that  the  teroxide  of  antimony  is  capable  of  acting 
as  a  base ;  the  oxides  heretofore  studied  have  either  been  acids, 
like  the  oxygen  acids  of  the  chlorine  and  sulphur  groups,  of 
nitrogen,  phosphorus,  and  arsenic,  or  they  have  been  indifferent 
bodies  not  inclined  to  form  definite,  stable  compounds  by  union 
with  other  substances. 

But  if,  on  the  one  hand,  teroxide  of  antimony  is  thus  some- 
times a  base,  on  the  other  it  also  acts  as  a  feeble  acid.  The  arti- 
ficial teroxide  dissolves  readily  in  solutions  of  caustic  potash  and 
soda,  forming  very  unstable  antimonites,  which  are  decomposed 
by  boiling,  or  mere  evaporation.  These  antimonites  are  analo- 
gous to  the  arsenites ;  but  it  is  to  be  observed  that  arsenious  acid 
is  not  only  a  stronger  acid  than  antimonious,  but  that,  unlike 
antimonious  oxide,  it  never  plays  the  part  of  a  base. 

351.  Antimoniate  of  Antimony  or  Quadroxide  of  Antimony 
(SbjOJ. — ^This  oxide  occurs  as  a  native  mineral.  It  maybe 
prepared  artificially  by  heating  strongly  the  quinquioxide  (Sb^O^), 
or  by  roasting  the  teroxide  or  the  tersulphide,  or  by  treating  pow- 
dered antimony  with  an  excess  of  nitric  acid.  As  thus  prepared, 
it  is  white,  infusible,  and  unalterable  by  heat,  slightly  soluble 
in  water,  more  soluble  in  chlorhydric  add,  and  easily  resolvable, 
by  boiling  with  a  solution  of  cream  of  tartar,  into  antimonious 
oxide  and  antimonic  acid.  2^\0^  =  ^\yfi^,^\0^.  The  oxide 
may  therefore  be  regarded  as  a  compound  of  tiie  two  other 
oxides  of  antimony ;  but  it  is  sometimes  considered  a  distinct 
oxide  on  the  ground  that  it  yields  by  fusion  with  caustic  potash, 
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or  carbonate  of  potassium,  an  amorphous'  saline  mass  whose 
composition  answers  to  the  formula  K^O^Sb^O^.  This  salt  itself, 
however,  if  such  it  be,  can  be  regarded  as  a  mixture  of  an  anti- 
monite  and  an  antimoniate : — 

2(K,p,Sb30,)  =  K,0,8b,0,  +  K,0,Sb,0.. 
352.  Quinquioxide  of  Antimony  or  Antimonie  Acid  (SbgO,). — 
This  compound  is  obtained  as  a  hydrate : — 1.  By  treating  anti- 
mony with  nitric  acid,  or  aqua  regia  containing  an  excess  of 
nitric  add.  2.  By  decomposing  the  quinquichloride  of  antimony, 
8bCl,  (§  354),  with  water  :— 

2SbCl,  +  5H,0  =  Sb,0,  +  lOKCl. 

3.  By  precipitating  a  solution  of  antimoiiiate  of  potassium 
(Kfi^Sbfi^  4-  5H,0)  with  a  strong  acid.  This  antimoniate  of 
potassium  is  obtained  by  fusing  one  part  of  antimony  with  four 
parts  of  nitre,  digesting  the  fused  mass  with  tepid  water  to  re- 
move nitrate  and  nitrite  of  potassium,  and  boiling  tl^e  residue  for 
an  hour  or  two  with  water ;  the  white  insoluble  mass  of  anhy- 
drous antimoniate  is  thereby  transformed  into  a  soluble  hydrate, 
and  the  solution,  treated  with  a  strong  acid,  yields  a  precipitate 
of  hydrated  antimonie  acid.  The  hydrated  antimoniate  of  po- 
tassium itself  is  a  gummy,  uncrystallizable  salt. 

The  hydrated  oxide,  obtained  by  either  of  these  methodet,  gives 
off  its  water  at  a  heat  below  redness,  and  yields  anhydrous  anti- 
monie acid  as  a  yellowish,  tasteless  powder,  insoluble  in  water 
and  acids.  At  a  red  heat  it  gives  off  one-fifth  of  its  oxygen,  and 
is  converted  into  the  quadroxide.  A  boiling  solution  of  caustic 
potash  dissolves  the  oxide. 

The  hydrated  oxide  obtained  by  the  first  and  third  of  the 
above  methods  is  not  identical  with  that  which  results  from  the 
second  process.  The  product  of  the  first  and  third  methods  is 
called  antimonie  acid ;  the  product  of  the  second  is  called  met- 
antimonie  acid,  a  term  derived  from  a  Greek  adverb  which  was 
used  in  composition  to  denote  a  change  of  place,  condition,  or 
quality.  Antimonie  acid  forms  normal  salts  of  the  composition 
Mfifihfig  and  acid  salts  containing  M5,0,28bj,0„  while  met- 
Autimonic  acid  forms  normal  salts  containing  2M,0,Sbj^0,  and 
acid  salts  answering  to    the  formula  2Kfi,28hfi^;   the  acid 
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metantiinoniates  are  isomeric  (§  312)  with  the  normal  anti- 
moniates. 

The  metantimoniates  of  sodium,  potassium,  and  ammonium  are 
crystalline ;  the  antimoniates  of  the  same  bases  are  gelatinous 
and  uncrystallizable.  The  antimoniates  and  metantimoniates 
of  sodium,  potassium,  and  ammonium  are  the  only  ones  which 
are  readily  soluble  in  water ;  all  other  antimoniates  and  met- 
antimoniates are  insoluble  or  sparingly  soluble.  Normal  anti- 
moniates correspond  with  normal  nitrates : — 

M,0,8b,0,  =  M,Sb,0.  =  2MSbO,. 

M,0,N,0,   =  M,N,0,  =  2MN0.. 

Normal  metantimoniates  are  analogous  to  pyrophosphates : — 

2M,0,SbA  =  M,8b,0,, 
2M,0,P.O,    =M,Pp,. 

Antimony  and  Chlorine. — Antimony  forms  two  chlorides,  a 
terchloride,  SbCl,,  and  a  quinquichloride,  SbClg,  both  of  which 
have  their  analogues  in  the  chlorides  of  phosphorus,  already 
studied;  the  terchloride  is  also  comparable  with  the  chloride 
of  arsenic.  The  metal  unites  directly  with  chlorine  on  contact 
(Exp.  54),  and  the  two  chlorides  are  bodies  of  considerable  sta- 
bility. 

353.  Terchloride  of  Antimony  (SbCl,).— This  chloride  is 
formed  when  chlorine  gas  is  passed  slowly  through  a  tube  con- 
taining antimony  in  large  excess.  It  may  also  be  prepared  by 
distilling  3  parts  of  antimony  with  8  parts  of  corrosive  sublimate 
(chloride  of  mercury),  or  2  parts  of  the  tersulphide  of  antimony 
with  4'6  parts  of  corrosive  sublimate : — 

2Sb4-3HgCl,=28bCl,  +  3Hg;  8b,S,  +  3HgCl,«2SbCl,  +  3HgS. 

The  easiest  method  of  preparing  this  chloride  is  to  dissolve  the 
tersulphide  of  antimony  in  strong,  hot  chlorhydric  acid,  or  me- 
tallic antimony  in  the  same  acid,  to  which  a  little  nitric  acid  has 
been  added ;  the  resulting  liquid,  in  either  case,  after  evapora- 
tion to  an  oily  consistency,  should  be  distilled. 

At  the  ordinary  temperature,  terchloride  of  antimony  is  a 
translucent  yellowish  substance  of  fatty  consistency,  whence  its 
popular  name,  butter  of  antimony.  It  melts  at  72?  and  boils  at 
about  200^,  fumes  slighUy  in  the  air^  is  deUquescent  and  highly 
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corrosive.  When  thrown  into  water,  it  is  decomposed  into  chlor* 
hydric  acid  and  teroxide  of  antimony,  which,  however,  remains 
united  with  a  portion  of  the  chloride,  forming  a  white  powder 
which  contains  antimony,  chlorine,  and  oxygen,  hut  is  somewhat 
variahle  in  composition.  This  white  precipitate  is  redissolved 
hy  excess  of  chlorhydric  acid,  and  the  solution  thus  ohtained  is 
the  most  convenient  that  can  be  used  for  exhibiting  the  reactions 
of  antimony.  The  addition  of  tartaric  acid  to  this  solution  pre- 
vents its  decomposition  by  water. 

Exp.  140. — In  a  flask  of  about  200  c.  c.  capacity,  heat  gently  0*5 
grm.  of  finely  powdered  antimony  with  30  c.  c.  of  strong  chlorhydric 
acid,  to  which  10  drops  of  nitric  acid  have  been  added.  When  com- 
plete solution  has  been  effected,  pour  a  little  of  the  chloride  into  water, 
to  demonstrate  the  decomposition  just  referred  to.  Evaporate  the  rest 
of  the  solution  to  the  consistency  of  a  thick  syrup ;  it  is  the  butter  of 
antimony. 

The  anhydrous  terchloride  combines  with  the  chlorides  of 
sodium,  potassium,  and  ammonium,  and  certain  other  chlorides, 
to  produce  crystalline  saline  compounds,  analogous  in  composi- 
tion to  those  oxygen  and  sulphur  compounds  to  which  the  term 
salt  is  commonly  applied. 

354.  QuinquicMoHde  of  Antimony  (SbClg). — ^This  compound 
is  formed,  with  brilliant  combustion,  when  finely  powdered  anti- 
mony is  thrown  into  chlorine  gas  (Exp.  64).  It  may  also  be 
prepared  by  passing  dry  chlorine  over  warm  powdered  antimony, 
or  over  the  terchloride. 

-Erp.  141. — ^Fill  a  hard-glass  tube,  No.  2,  150  cm.  long  with 
coarsely  powdered  antimony,  and  fit  one  end  of  the  tube  so  chaiged 
into  a  tubulature  of  a  two-necked  glass  receiver,  the  other  neck  of 
which  is  connected  with  a  source  of  diy  chlorine.  Support  the  long 
tube  at  an  angle  of  10^  or  15^  with  the  table,  so  that  its  open  end  shall 
be  some  20  cm.  higher  than  the  end  which  enters  the  receiver. 
Keeping  the  tube  warm  throughout  its  whole  extent,  pass  chlorine 
slowly  and  continuously  into  the  receiver.  Combination  takes  place 
in  the  tube  and  the  product  flows  back  into  the  receiver,  where  it  re- 
mains in  contact  with  chlorine ;  the  long  layer  of  antimony  prevents 
the  escape  of  any  free  chlorine.  Preserve  the  product  in  a  glass- 
stoppered  bottle. 

The  quinquichloride  is  a  colorless,  or  yeUowiah  liquid,  which 
is  very  volatile  and  emits  suffocating  fumes.    Water  in  small 
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proportion  forms  with  it  white  deliqnesoent  crystalBy  but  in  large 
quantity  water  decomposes  the  chloride  into  cUorhydric  and 
antimonic  acids. 

355.  We  are  familiar  with  nitric  add  (N,0,)  as  an  oxidizing 
agent,  as  a  substance  which  readily  yields  some  of  its  oxygen  to 
other  bodies  with  which  it  is  brought  in  contact ;  in  a  perfectly 
analogous  sense,  the  quinquichloride  of  antimony  and  its  analogue 
the  quinquichloride  of  phosphorus,  may  be  said  to  be  chloridizing 
agents  of  great  power,  for  they  readily  impart  chlorine  to  other 
substances.  These  two  chlorides  are  much  used  in  organic  che- 
mistry for  preparing  chlorine  compounds ;  thus,  for  example,  the 
compound  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  called  eihylene  or  oUfiaiU  gtzs, 
Cfi^j  is  converted  by  passing  through  boiling  quinquichloride  of 
antimony  into  an  oily  bichloride,  C,H^C1,,  known  as  Dutch  liquid. 
The  quinquichloride  acts  as  a  carrier  of  free  chlorine,  being  itself 
reduced  to  the  terchloride. 

Terhromide  and  Teriodide  of  Antitnany  (SbBr,  and  Sbl,,). — ^It 
is  enough  to  mention  the  existence  of  ^ese  compounds,  formed 
by  the  direct  union  of  the  elements. 

AfUimofly  and  Sulphur, — Antimony  forms  two  sulphides,  Sb^S, 
and  Sb^Sg,  corresponding  to  antimonious  oxide  and  antimonic 
acid,  and  possibly  an  intermediate  sulphide  corresponding  to  the 
quadroxide. 

356,  Terstdphide  of  Antimony  (Sb^S,). — ^This  compound  exists 
in  the  crystalline  and  in  the  amorphous  state.  Crystallized  ter- 
sulphide  of  antimony  is  a  natural  mineral  called  grey  antimony  or 
antimony-glance.  It  is  the  source  of  all  the  antimony  and  anti- 
mony compounds  of  commerce.  The  mineral  has  a  lead-grey 
color  and  a  metallic  lustre ;  it  is  friable  and  very  fusible,  melting 
even  in  the  flame  of  a  candle.  At  a  white  heat  it  may  be  distilled 
unchanged  in  closed  vessels,  but  by  roasting  in  the  open  air  it  is 
converted  into  a  fusible  mixture  of  teroxide  and  tersulphide  of 
antimony.  This  oxystdphide,  after  it  has  been  fused,  constitutes 
the  comm^*cial  gJaas  of  antimony,  which  contains  about  8  parts 
of  the  teroxide  to  1  part  of  the  tersulphide ;  the  greater  the  pro- 
portion of  sulphide,  the  darker  the  tint  of  the  glass. 

The  native  tersulphide  is  seldom  pure,  being  generally  con- 
taminated with  lead,  copper,  iron,  and  arsenic.    To  obtain  pure 
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crystallized  tersulphide  of  antimony^  it  is  best  to  prepare  it  arti- 
ficially by  fasing  pure  metallic  antimony  with  salplmr  in  the 
required  proportions  by  weight.  The  materials  must  be  finely 
powdered  and  intimately  mixed,  and  the  mixture  thrown  bj 
small  portions  into  a  heated  crucible.  The  reactions  of  crystal- 
lized sulphide  of  antimony  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  amor- 
phous sulphide,  to  be  presently  described ;  but  they  take  place  less 
quickly,  on  account  of  the  greater  cohesion  of  the  mass. 

Amorphous  tersulphide  of  antimony  can  be  procured  by  several 
processes,  from  which  we  may  select  the  two  simplest: — 1.  The 
native  grey  tersulphide  is  changed  into  the  amorphous  yariety 
by  keeping  it  in  the  fused  state  for  a  considerable  time,  and  then 
cooling  it  very  suddenly  by  throwing  the  vessel  in  which  it  has 
been  melted  into  a  large  quantity  of  cold  water.  The  product 
is  an  amorphous  mass,  having  a  conchoidal  fracture,  and  a  less 
specific  gravity,  but  a  greater  hardness  than  that  of  the  crystal- 
line variety.  Its  color,  in  thin  pieces,  is  hyacinth-red ;  in  the  state 
of  powder,  orange-brown.  2.  When  sulphydric  acid  gas  is  passed 
into  an  acidulated  solution  of  an  antimonj-salt  (that  of  tartar- 
emetic  for  example),  a  bright  orange-red  precipitate  of  a  hydrated 
tersulphide  of  antimony  is  formed,  which  may  be  rendered  anhy- 
drous at  a  moderate  heat  without  losing  its  red  color. 

Exp,  142. — Dissolve  2  grms.  of  tartar  emetic  in  60  c  c.  of  water 
and  add  to  the  solution  a  few  drops  of  acetic  acid ;  pass  a  slow  current 
of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  from  a  self-regulating  generator  (Appendix, 
§  19),  through  this  solution  for  ten  minutes.  The  precipitate  is  the 
hydrated  tersulphide  of  antimony.  Collect  this  precipitate  upon  a 
filter  and  wash  it 

Exp,  143. — Pour  a  dilute  coldTsolution  of  caustic  soda  upon  the 
washed  precipitate  of  the  last  experiment  as  it  lies  upon  the  filter,  and 
collect  Uie  filtrate  in  a  test-tube;  if  the  whole  precipitate  does  not 
shortly  redissolve,  pour  the  filtrate  a  second  time  upon  the  undissolved 
precipitate  in  the  filter,  or  use  an  additional  quantity  of  soda-lye,  if 
necessary.  There  is  produced  a  mixture  of  Bulplumtimonite  of  sodium 
and  teroxide  of  antimony,  which  is  soluble  in  the  excess  of  soda-lye. 
2Sb,S3  +  eNaHO  =  3Na,S,Sb,S,  +  Sb,0,  +  3H,0. 

Exp,  144. — Pour  the  clear  alkaline  solution,  obtained  in  the  last 
experiment,  into  two  or  three  times  its  bulk  of  dilute  chlorhydric  add. 
The  whole  of  the  antimony  will  be  thrown  down  again  as  tersulphide^ 
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without  any  evolution  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  because  the  gas 
eyolyed  from  the  sulphantimonite  is  exactly  absorbed  by  the  dissolved 
teroxide : — 

3Na,S^b,S,  +  eHCl  =  eNaCl  +  SbjSg  +  3H,S. 
SbA  +  3H,S  =  Sb^,    4-  3H,0. 

When  hydrated  amorphous  tersulphide  of  antimony  is  boiled 
with  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  sodium,  it  is  dissolved ;  the  filtered 
liquid,  on  cooling,  deposits  a  reddish-brown  substance,  formerly 
much  used  in  medicine,  and  known  as  hermes  mineral.  This  sub- 
stance is  not  a  definite  compound,  but  is  a  variable  mixture  of 
tersulphide  and  teroxide  of  antimony,  the  latter  being  combined 
with  a  small  portion  of  the  alkali.  Minute  crystals  of  teroxide 
of  antimony  have  been  recognized  in  this  mixture  by  microscopic 
examination.  A  solution  of  cream  of  tartar  will  dissolve  out  the 
teroxide,  leaving  the  tersulphide.  On  acidulating  the  cold  filtered 
liquid,  after  the  deposition  of  the  kermes,  with  chlorhydric  acid, 
a  particularly  bright  orange  precipitate  of  sulphide  of  antimony, 
known  as  the  golden  sulphide,  is  precipitated.  Artificial  sulphide 
of  antimony  can,  indeed,  be  precipitated  of  almost  any  color  be- 
tween a  light  orange  and  a  blackish  brown.  A  vermilion-red 
sulphide  has  found  some  applications  as  a  paint. 

,Exp,  146. — Place  in  a  porcelain  dish  10  gnns.  of  a  solution  of 
chloride  of  antimony  of  about  1*35  specific  gravity ;  add  to  this  chlo- 
ride a  cold  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  sodium  made  by  dissolving  15 
gnns.  of  the  salt  in  30  c  c.  of  water ;  heat  the  dish  veiy  slowly,  and 
stir  its  contents  continuslly  so  long  as  any  precipitate  separates  from 
the  liquid.  The  sulphide  of  antimony  is  thrown  down  of  a  brilliant 
red  color.  The  color  of  the  precipitate  is  darker  in  proportion  as  the 
temperature  of  the  mixture  is  higher;  when,  therefore,  a  fine  red  is 
produced,  the  lampvmay  be  withdrawn,  in  order  to  prevent  the  color 
frx)m  growing  brown.  The  precipitate  is  collected  on  a  filter,  drained 
thoroughly,  and  then  washed,  first  with  dilute  acetic  acid  and  subse- 
quently with  water. 

Sulphantimonite  solutions,  similar  to  those  prepared  in  the  wet 
way,  may  be  obtained  by  fusing  tersulphide  of  antimony  with  dry 
caustic  soda  or  potash,  or  with  the  carbonates  of  sodium  or  potas- 
sium, and  boiling  the  residue  with  water.  During  the  exposure 
to  air  of  hot  sulphantimonite  solutions,  a  process  of  oxidation 
takes  place,  whereby  the  sulphur  set  free  from  one  portion  of 
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the  salt  converts  another  portion  into  the  state  ot  wlphantimaniate, 
90  that  on  acidulation  some  quinqnisulphide  of  antimony  is  pre- 
cipitated along  with  the  tersulphide. 

Like  the  tersulphide  of  arsenic,  the  tersnlphide  of  antimony  is 
a  sulphur-acid  which  unites  with  hasic  metallic  sulphides  to  form 
sulphur-salts.  The  artificial  sulphantimonites  of  the  alkalies 
hare  heen  alluded  to  ahove ;  there  are  many  natural  minerals  of 
analogous  composition ;  among  such  may  be  mentioned  Miargyrite, 
Ag,8,Sb,S„  Boumonite,  2Pb^,Cu,8,Sb,8„  and  BertMerite,  3FeS, 
2Sb.S,. 

367.  Quinquistdphide  of  Antimont/  (Sb^SJ. — ^This  compound, 
which  is  not  native,  is  made  by  passing  sulphoxetted  hydrogen 
through  quinquichloride  of  antimony  dissolved  in  tartaric  acid. 
It  may  also  be  prepared  by  acidulating  the  solution  of  the  sulph- 
antimoniate  of  sodium,  S^agSySb^S^ : — 

3Na,S,8b,S,  +  6HC1  =  6NaCl  +  Sb,S.  +  3H,S. 
The  quinqnisulphide  is  an  orange-yellow,  anhydrous,  amorphous 
powder,  and  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  facOity  with  which  it 
unites  with  the  sulphides  of  the  metals  to  form  sulphantimoniates ; 
on  this  account  this  sulphide  is  often  called  suJpTiantiinonic  acid. 
It  IS  readily  soluble  in  the  sulphides,  sulphydrates,  and  hydrated 
oxides  of  sodium,  potassium,  and  ammonium. 

The  sulphantimoniates  have  generally  the  composition  repre- 
sented by  the  general  formula  3MjjS,Sbj,Sj=2M,SbS^,  analogous 
to  that  of  the  tribasic  phosphates  3M30,P,Oj=2M,PO^.  The 
sulphantimoniates  of  sodium,  potassium,  and  ammonium  are  very 
soluble  in  water,  and  crystalHze  with  facility ;  those  of  the  heavy 
metals  are  insoluble.  The  latter  are  precipitated  by  adding  solu- 
tions of  metallic  salts  to  a  solution  of  the  stdphantimoniate  of 
sodium,  keeping  the  latter  in  excess.  The  sodium  salt  may  be 
prepared  as  follows : — 

In  a  wide-mouthed  bottle,  or  other  vessel  which  can  be  closed,  mix 
thoroughly  22  grms.  of  elutriated  tersulphide  of  antimony,  26  grms. 
of  crystallized  carbonate  of  sodium,  2  grms.  of  flowers  of  sulphur,  10 
grms.  of  quicklime,  slaked  after  weighing,  and  40  c.  c.  of  water.  Let 
the  mixture  digest  at  the  ordinary  temperature  for  24  hours,  with 
frequent  stirring ;  then  filter  the  liquid,  wash  the  residue  several  times 
with  water,  and  evaporate  the  filtrate  and  the  wash-water  in  a  porce- 
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lain  dkb  or  clean  iron  pan,  until  a  sample  jieldo  crystals  on  cooling.  The 
formation  of  the  salt  is  accelerated  by  boiling.  The  whole  is  then  left 
to  cool ;  the  deposited  crystals  are  washed  two  or  three  times  with 
cold  water  and  dried  under  a  bell-jar  over  a  dish  of  an  absorbent  like 
quicklime  or  oil  of  vitriol.  The  salt  is  sulphantimoniate  of  sodium 
Na,SbS^ 4-911,0  j  it  forms  transparent,  colorless  or  pale  yellow,  regular 
tetrahedrons. 


CHAPTER    XIX. 

BISMUTH — THE    17ITB00EK    GB0T7P. 

358.  The  metal  bismuth  is  found  chiefly  in  the  metallic  state, 
but  also  occurs  in  combination  with  sulphur,  oxygen,  and  tellu- 
rinm.  It  is  prepared  for  the  arts  almost  exclusively  from  native 
bismuth.  The  process  of  extracting  the  metal  from  the  gneiss 
and  clay-slate  in  which  it  generally  occurs  is  very  simple,  the 
mineral  being  merely  heated  in  closed  iron  tubes,  inclined  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  melted  bismuth  runs  down  into  earthen  pots, 
which  are  heated  sufficiently  to  keep  the  metal  in  a  state  of  fusion. 
It  is  then  ladled  out  and  run  into  moulds.  The  impure  metal, 
which  often  contains  sulphur,  arsenic,  copper,  nickel,  and  iron, 
may  be  purified  by  melting  it  two  or  three  times  with  about  ^ 
its  weight  of  nitre. 

Bismuth  is  a  tolerably  hard,  brittle*  metal,  of  a  grayish-white 
color  with  a  reddish  tinge.  When  pure,  it  crystallizes  more 
readily  than  any  other  metal ;  by  the  method  of  fusion  (§  188) 
it  may  be  obtained  in  most  beautifol  crystals,  made  highly  iri- 
descent by  the  thin  film  of  oxide  which  forms  on  their  surfaces 
while  they  are  still  hot ;  these  crystals  look  like  cubes,  but  are 
really  rhombohedrons.  Bismuth,  like  phosphorus,  arsenic,  and 
antimony,  is  dimorphous,  presenting  forms  both  of  the  mono- 
metric  and  hexagonal  systems.  The  metal  melts  at  264^  and 
expands  about  ^  in  solidifying;  hence  its  specific  gravity  is 
greater  in  the  liquid  than  in  the  solid  state.  When  the  metal  is 
subjected  to  strong  pressure,  its  specific  grarity,  normally  9*83, 
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has  been  said  to  become  less.  At  a  bigh  temperature  bismutb 
may  be  distilled.  Of  all  metals  it  exhibits  in  the  highest  degree 
the  phenomena  of  diamagnetism.     Its  atomic  weight  is  210. 

Exposed  to  dry  or  moist  air  the  metal  does  not  alter;  but  when 
exposed  to  the  combined  action  of  air  and  water,  it  is  super- 
ficially oxidized.  When  heated  in  the  air,  it  bums  with  a  bluish 
flame,  forming  yellow  fumes.  Strong  chlorhydric  acid  acts  on  it 
with  difficulty ;  sulphuric  acid  attacks  it  only  when  hot  and  con- 
centrated ;  nitric  acid  attacks  it  immediately,  and  effects  complete 
solution,  with  formation  of  nitrate  of  bismuth  and  evolution  of 
nitric  oxide. 

359.  Bismuth  promotes  the  fusibility  of  metals  with  which  it 
is  alloyed  to  an  extraordinary  extent.  The  most  remarkable 
alloy  of  bismuth  is  that  known  as  <^  fusible  metal."  When  com- 
posed of  1  part  of  lead,  1  part  of  tin,  and  2  parts  of  bismuth,  this 
alloy  melts  at  93^-75.  Solid  fdsible  metal,  like  liquid  water, 
undergoes  an  anomalous  contraction  by  heat.  It  expands  regu- 
larly from  0^  to  35°,  then  contracts  gradually  as  the  temperature 
rises  to  55^,  at  which  point  it  is  less  bulky  than  at  0^,  again 
expands  rapidly  to  80^,  and  beyond  that  temperature  continues 
expanding  regularly  up  to  its  melting-point.  On  account  of  this 
property  of  expanding  as  it  cools  while  still  in  the  soft  state,  the 
alloy  is  much  used  for  taking  impressions  from  dies ;  the  finest 
and  faintest  Hues  are  reproduced  with  great  accuracy.  It  is  ob- 
vious that  an  alloy  possessing  such  properties  must  be  something 
more  than  a  mere  mixture  of  the  constituent  metals. 

No  compound  of  bismuth  and  hydrogen  is  as  yet  known. 

Bismuth  and  Oa^gen — Bismuth  forms  two  principal  oxides, 
a  teroxide  (Bi^O,)  and  an  acid  oxide  (Bi^O^) ;  besides  these,  there 
is  an  intermediate  oxide  (Bi^O^)  which  may  be  represented  as  a 
compound  of  the  other  two  Bi^O,,  Bij,0j=2Bi,0^. 

360.  Teroxide  of  Bismuth  (Bi^O,). — ^This  oxide  is  formed  when 
the  metal  is  roasted  in  the  air,  but  is  best  obtained  by  gently 
igniting  the  nitrate  or  subnitrate.  It  is  a  pale-yellow,  insoluble 
powder,  which  melts  at  a  red  heat,  and  is  easily  reduced  to  the 
metallic  state  by  heating  it  with  charcoal  A  white  hydrate  of 
this  oxide,  Bi20„H,0=2BiH0,,  may  be  precipitated  from  a  salt 
of  bismuth  by  an  excess  of  ammonia.    Teroxide  of  bismuth  com* 
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bines  with  adds  to  form  the  bismuth  salts ;  in  the  normal  salts 
one  atom  of  bismuth  replaces  three  atoms  of  hydrogen,  thus : — 

Bi,0,  +  3(H,N,0.)  =  3H,0  +  Bi,3(N,0.). 
Basic  salts  of  bismuth  are  also  known,  in  which  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  bismuth  is  present.  Some  of  the  normal  salts  crystallize 
well  from  acid  solutions,  but  they  cannot  exist  in  solution  unless 
an  excess  of  acid  is  present.  On  diluting  solutions  of  the  nor- 
mal salts  with  water,  insoluble  basic  salts  are  precipitated ;  this 
reaction  recalls  the  behavior  of  antimony  solutions.  The  nitrate 
of  bismuth,  'Bi^S(Nfi^)  +  9B,fi,  is  the  commonest  soluble  salt  of 
bismuth ;  it  is  procured  by  dLssolving  the  metal  in  nitric  acid. 
To  the  basic  nitrate,  which  is  precipitated  when  water  is  added 
to  the  solution  of  the  normal  nitrate,  the  formula  5Bifi^,4^fif 
+9H2O  has  been  assigned.  Bismuth  salts  are  heavy  compounds, 
which  are  colorless  unless  the  acid  be  colored ;  they  are  poisonous 
in  large  doses. 

361.  Quinquioande  of  Bismuth,  or  BismrUhic  Acid  (Bi^Oj). — 
When  chlorine  gas  is  passed  through  a  concentrated  solution  of 
potash  holding  teroxide  of  bismuth  in  suspension,  a  blood-red 
solution  is  obtained,  from  which  there  soon  separates  a  red  pre- 
cipitate ;  this  substance  is  a  mixture  of  hydrated  bismuthic  add 
and  teroxide  of  bismuth.  Cold  dilute  nitric  acid  dissolves  the 
oxide,  but  does  not  attack  the  add.  The  hydrated  acid  gives  up 
its  water  at  a  temperature  of  130°,  and  the  anhydrous  quinqui- 
oxide  remains  as  a  brown  powder,  which,  in  contact  with  acids, 
parts  very  readily  with  a  portion  of  its  oxygen  and  falls  back  to 
the  state  of  teroxide.  The  anhydrous  quinquioxide  may  be  also 
converted  by  a  gentle  heat  into  the  intermediate  oxide  Bi^O^. 
Bismuthic  acid  combines  with  caustic  soda  and  potash,  but  the 
compounds  are  decomposed  by  mere  washing.  The  bismuthates 
are  little  known,  and  are  of  interest  only  in  so  far  as  they  go  to 
show  the  feeble  add  character  of  the  quinquioxide. 

362.  TerMyride  of  Bismuth  (h\(ji^. — ^This  compound  maybe 
obtained  by  heating  bismuth  in  chlorine,  or  by  mixing  the  metal 
in  fine  powder  with  twice  its  weight  of  corrodve  sublimate  (chlo- 
ride of  mercury)  and  distilling.  The  same  substance  is  produced 
when  bismuth  is  dissolved  in  aqua  regia,  and  the  excess  of  add 
evaporated.    It  is  a  very  fusible,  volatile,  deliquescent  body» 
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which  was  called  butter  of  bismuth,  from  its  resemblance  to  the 
butter  of  antimony,  long  before  the  relationship  now  established 
between  bismuth  and  antimony  had  been  recognized.  The  terchlo- 
ride  is  decomposed  by  water  into  chlorhydric  acid,  which  dissolves 
a  portion  of  the  chloride,  and  a  precipitate  containing  bismuth, 
chlorine,  and  oxygen,  and  called  oxyehhride  of  bismuth. 

SBiCl,  -h  3H3O  =  6HC1  +  Bi,Cl,0,. 
The  same  oxychloride  is  precipitated  when  a  solution  of  nitrate 
of  bismuth  is  poured  into  a  solution  of  common  salt.  It  is  used 
as  a  pigment,  and  is  known  as  "  pearl-white."  It  may  be  distb- 
guished  from  the  analogous  oxychloride  of  antimony  by  the  &ct 
that  it  is  insoluble  in  tartaric  acid  and  in  potash,  both  of  which 
dissolve  the  antimony  compound.  Terchloride  of  bismuth  forms 
crystallizable  double  salts  with  the  chlorides  of  sodium,  potas- 
sium, and  ammonium.  These  chlorine  salts  are  analogous  in 
composition  to,  and  isomorphous  with,  the  corresponding  double 
chlorides  of  antimony. 

363.  Tersulphide  of  Bismuth  (Bi^Sj). — ^Bismuth  glance,  a 
somewhat  rare  mineral  which  occurs  in  acicular  prisms  isomor- 
phous with  the  native  tersulphide  of  antimony,  is  a  tersulphide 
of  bismuth.  The  same  compound  may  be  formed  artificially  by 
fusing  the  pulverized  metal  with  one-third  its  weight  of  sulphur. 
Heated  in  close  vessels,  the  sulphide  evolves  sulphur;  heated 
with  access  of  air,  it  forms  teroxide  of  bismuth  and  sulphurous 
acid.  The  tersulphide  is  also  obtained  as  a  brown-black  preci- 
pitate when  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  passed  through  a  solution 
of  a  bismuth  salt. 

JErp.  146. — Dissolve  0*6  grm.  of  finely  powdered  bismuth  in  aqua 
regis,  in  a  small  flask ;  the  aqua  regia  should  be  added  by  small  por- 
tions at  a  time,  so  as  to  avoid  an  unnecessary  excess  of  acid,  and  the 
mixture  should  be  gently  heated.  When  complete  solution  has  been 
effected,  pour  one  or  two  drops  of  the  acid  solution  into  a  tumbler  fiill 
of  water,  and  observe  the  precipitation  of  white  oxychloride  of  bismuth 
(§  362).  To  the  remainder  of  the  solution  add  water,  drop  by  drop, 
with  constant  stirring,  until  a  slight  cloudiness  appears ;  add  a  drop  of 
chlorhydric  acid  to  clear  the  solution,  and  through  the  slightly  acid 
liquor,  thus  obtained,  pass  a  slow  stream  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
until  the  solution  has  become  so  thoroughly  charged  with  this  gas 
that  it  continues  to  smell  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  even  after  it  haa 
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been  removed  from  the  source  of  the  gas.  Filter  the  brownish-black 
precipitate  of  tersulphide  of  bismuth  and  wash  it  with  water  upon  the 
filter ;  scrape  off  a  portion  of  the  precipitate  from  the  filter^  with  a 
smooth  slip  of  wood^  and  place  it  in  a  test-tube  together  with  a  few 
drops  of  a  solution  of  caustic  soda ;  it  will  not  dissolve.  Test  another 
portion  of  the  precipitate  in  the  same  way  with  a  solution  of  sulphy- 
drate  of  ammonium;  it  will  not  dissolve.  The  last  two  reactions 
establish  distinct  differences  between  the  sulphides  of  bismuth  and 
antimony^  in  addition  to  their  difference  of  color.  Again  filter,  and 
wash  the  undissolved  sulphide  and  heat  a  little  of  it  moderately  on 
platinum  foil  over  the  gas-lamp ;  sulphurous  acid  will  be  given  off, 
and  the  oxide  of  bismuth  remains;  this  oxide  readily  melts  to  dark* 
yeUow  globules. 

364.  The  Nitrogen  Group  of  Elements. — The  five  elements^ 
nitrogen,  phosphorus,  arsenic,  antimony,  and  bismuth,  form  a 
well-marked  natural  group  of  elements.  In  the  first  place,  the 
elements  themselves  exhibit  a  definite  gradation  of  properties ; 
and  secondly,  the  analogy  in  composition  and  properties,  mani- 
fested by  the  similar  compounds  of  the  five  elements,  is  most 
striking  and  complete. 

Kitrogen  is  a  gas,  phosphorus  a  solid  whose  specific  gravity 
varies  from  1*8  to  2'2,  arsenic  has  the  specific  gravity  of  5*6, 
antimony  of  6*7,  while  that  of  bismuth  rises  to  9-8.  The  metallic 
character  is  most  decided  in  bismuth,  is  somewhat  less  marked  in 
antimony,  is  doubtful  in  arsenic,  and  almost  vanishes  in  phos- 
phorus. All  four  of  these  elements  are  dimorphous,  presenting 
forms  both  of  the  monometric  and  hexagonal  systems.  The  series 
of  corresponding  hydrides,  oxides,  chlorides,  and  sulphides  which 
the  elements  of  this  group  form  are  very  perfect ;  they  prove  the 
general  chemical  likeness  of  the  five  elements : — 
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The  first  four  members  of  the  group  form  gaseous  terhydrides, 
in  which  three  volumes  of  hydrogen  and  one  atom  of  a  nitrogen- 
group  element  are  combined  to  form  two  volumes  of  the  com- 
pound gas.  We  have  already  spoken  of  the  similarity  of  che- 
mical composition,  and  the  gradation  of  properties  manifested  by 
these  four  hydrides.  Ammonia  is  a  powerful  base,  and  requires 
a  high  temperature  for  its  decomposition  ;  phosphuretted  hydro- 
gen is  a  very  feeble  base,  while  the  basic  character  is  not  per- 
ceptible in  arseniuretted  and  antimoniuretted  hydrogen.  Each 
of  the  last  three  hydrides  is  decomposed  by  simple  exposure  to 
heat,  phosphuretted  hydrogen  requiring  the  highest  temperature, 
arseniuretted  hydrogen  decomposing  at  a  lower,  and  antimoni- 
uretted hydrogen  at  a  still  lower  degree  of  heat.  The  affinity  of 
bismuth  for  hydrogen  is  so  feeble  that  it  does  not  appear  to  form 
a  hydride. 

The  teroxides  also  show  a  gradation  of  physical  and  chemical 
qualities.  Teroxide  of  nitrogen  (nitrous  acid)  is  a  highly  vola- 
tile liquid,  that  of  phosphorus  (phosphorous  acid)  a  very  volatile 
soHd,  that  of  arsenic  a  less  volatile  solid,  that  of  antimony  a 
solid  volatile  only  at  a  full  red  heat,  and  that  of  bismuth  a  solid 
which  requires  an  extremely  high  temperature  for  its  volatiliza- 
tion. The  teroxides  of  nitrogen  and  phosphorus  form  with  water 
strongly  acid  Hquids ;  teroxide  of  arsenic  is  but  a  feeble  acid ; 
teroxide  of  antimony  is  sometimes  an  acid  and  sometimes  a  base, 
while  teroxide  of  bismuth  is  a  decided  base.  Arsenious  and 
antimonious  acids  are  isodimorphous.  The  series  of  quinqui- 
oxides  also  shows  a  very  marked  gradation  of  chemical  enei^, 
especially  when  the  compounds  which  they  form  with  the  ele- 
ments of  water  are  considered.  Nitric  acid  is  a  powerM  acid 
of  intense  energy;  phosphoric  add  is  still  a  strong  acid,  but 
much  less  incisive  than  nitric  acid ;  arsenic  acid  has  the  corrosive 
properties  generally  attributed  to  acids,  but  it  is  chemically  a 
rather  less  vigorous  compound  than  phosphoric  acid.  The  phos- 
phates and  arseniates  are,  however,  isomorphous,  and  the  two 
acids  are  very  much  alike.  In  the  quinquioxide  of  antimony 
the  acid  character  becomes  comparatively  indistinct ;  and  in  the 
so-called  bismuthic  acid  little  remains  but  the  name. 

The  terchloride  of  nitrogen  has  hardly  been  examined,  on 
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accouBt  of  its  extreme  instability.  The  other  four  terchlorides 
are  all  volatile  substances  of  analogous  composition,  since  three 
volumes  of  chlorine  and  one  atom  of  the  nitrogen-group  element 
unite  to  form  two  volumes  of  the  compound  vapor.  The  boiling- 
points  of  the  terchlorides  of  phosphorus,  arsenic,  and  antimony 
are  74°,  132°,  and  223°  respectively,  while  that  of  the  terchlo- 
ride  of  bismuth  is  considerably  higher  still.  All  four  terchlorides 
are  decomposed  by  an  excess  of  water. 

The  tersulphides  of  antimony  and  bismuth  are  isomorphous. 

The  elements  of  this  group  do  not  form  many  combinations 
among  themselves.  They  combine  with  hydrogen,  metals  and 
compound  radicals  which  replace  hydrogen  atom  for  atom,  and 
with  the  members  of  the  chlorine  group,  by  preference,  in  the 
proportion  of  1  atom  to  3 ;  they  also  combine  with  oxygen  and 
the  members  of  the  sulphur  group,  by  preference,  in  the  propor- 
tions of  2  atoms  to  3,  or  2  atoms  to  5. 

When  the  qualities  of  the  corresponding  compounds  which  the 
members  of  the  nitrogen  group  form  with  other  elements  are  duly 
taken  into  account,  it  will  be  apparent  that  the  relative  chemical 
power  of  each  element  of  the  group  may  be  inferred  from  its  po-  , 
sition  in  the  series  of  elements : — 
N  =  14,     P  =  31,     As  =.  76,     8b  =.  122,     Bi  =  210. 

The  chemical  energy  of  these  five  elements,  broadly  considered, 
follows  the  opposite  order  of  their  atomic  weights. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

C  A  E  B  0  v. 

365.  Carbon  is  an  extremely  important  and  a  very  abundant 
element.  All  organic  substances,  all  things  which  have  life, 
contain  it.  Large  quantities  of  it  occur  in  the  mineral  kingdom 
as  well,  both  in  the  free  state  and  in  combination  with  oxygen 
and  with  other  elements.  The  various  forms  of  coal,  graphite, 
petroleum,  asphaltum,  and  aU  the  different  varieties  of  limestone, 
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chalk,  marble,  ooral,  and  sea  shells  contain  it  in  large  proportion. 
It  is  found  also  in  the  atmosphere  and  in  the  waters  of  the  globe, 
and  though  existing  therein  in  comparatively  small  proportion,  it 
is  an  ingredient  not  less  essential  than  either  of  their  other  con- 
stituents for  the  maintenance  of  the  actual  balance  of  organic 
nature.  All  vegetable  life  is  directly  dependent  upon  the  pre- 
sence of  the  compound  of  carbon  (carbonic  acid)  which  exists  in 
the  atmosphere. 

366.  Three  distinct  allotropic  modifications  of  carbon  are  dis- 
tinguished, namely:—!.  The  diamond ;  2.  Plumbago  or  graphite ; 
and  3.  Ordinary  charcoal  or  lampblack.  There  are  many  sub- 
varieties  of  the  modification  last  named ;  but  their  peculiarities 
appear  to  depend  chiefly  upon  physical  conditions  of  aggregation, 
whereas  each  of  the  three  principal  varieties  of  carbon  above  enu- 
merated is  really  different  from  the  other  two  in  chemical  quality 
or  nature. 

367.  The  element  carbon,  in  each  of  its  modifications,  is  an  in- 
fusible, non-volatile  solid  devoid  of  taste  and  smell.  But  the 
several  modifications  differ  among  themselves  in  color,  hardness, 
lustre,  specific  gravity,  behavior  towards  chemical  agents,  power 
of  conducting  heat  and  electricity,  and  in  various  other  respects. 
All  the  varieties  of  carbon,  however,  agree  in  this,  that  on  being 
strongly  heated  in  presence  of  oxygen  they  unite  with  it  and 
form  carbonic  acid  (CO,) ;  but  in  the  comparative  readiness  with 
which  this  result  is  attained  great  differences  are  noticeable  in 
the  different  varieties. 

Lampblack  and  charcoal,  as  is  well  known,  readily  combine 
with  oxygen  at  the  temperature  of  an  ordinary  fire ;  they  bum 
easily  in  the  air.  But  graphite  burns  so  slowly  in  air  that  it  is 
used  for  making  the  crucibles  in  which  the  most  refractory  metals 
are  melted.  (See  Appendix,  §  26.)  On  being  heated  to  a  very 
high  temperature,  however,  in  oxygen  gas,  graphite  slowly  under- 
goes combustion ;  and  the  same  remark  is  true  of  the  diamond. 
Both  graphite  and  diamond  can  be  consumed  by  nascent  oxygm, 
as  when  heated  in  the  condition  of  fine  powder  with  a  mixture 
of  bichromate  of  potassium  (a  substance  rich  in  oxygen)  and  sul- 
phuric acid.  They  can  be  oxidized  also  by  heating  them  with 
nitrate  or  with  chlorate  of  potassium. 
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368.  Diamond. — Of  this  fint  Tariety  of  oaH[)oii,  little  need  here 
be  said*  The  physioal  propertiee  which  render  it  so  valuable,  its 
high  refractive  power  as  regards  light,  and  its  extreme  hardness, 
are  familiar  to  all.  It  the  hardest  known  substance,  being  capable 
of  scratching  all  other  substances ;  the  name  diamond  is  a  mere 
corruption  of  the  word  adamant. 

Of  the  chemistay  of  the  diamond  very  littie  is  known.  It  con- 
sists of  pure  or  nearly  pure  carbon,  crystallized  in  octahedrons 
and  other  forms  of  the  first  or  regular  system ;  its  specific  gravity 
is  about  3*55,  and  its  specific  heat  0-1469.  It  conducts  electri- 
city and  heat  but  slowly ;  and  yet  it  conducts  heat  so  much 
better  than  glass  that  this  property  is  sometimes  made  use  of 
as  a  test  to  distinguish  fidse  from  real  diamonds.  Its  refractive 
power  on  light,  as  compared  vrith  that  of  glass  or  rock-crystal,  is 
as  2-47  to  1-6. 

Chemists  are  as  yet  nnable  to  prepare  this  variety  of  carbon 
artificially ;  the  only  source  of  it  is  the  natural  mineral.  It  was 
thought,  at  one  time,  that  if  there  could  but  be  devised  means  of 
fusing  carbon,  crystals  of  the  diamond  modification  might  pos- 
sibly separate  out  from  the  molten  liquid  as  it  cooled ;  but,  at 
present,  all  the  evidence  goes  to  show  that  at  high  temperatures, 
the  second  modification  of  carbon  (namely,  graphite),  and  not 
diamond,  is  produced.  If  a  diamond  be  heated  wMte-hot  between 
the  diarcoal  points  of  a  powerful  galvanic  batteiy,  it  softens,  and 
swells  np,  and,  after  cooling,  there  is  found  a  hard  black  brittle 
mass  like  the  coke  obtained  by  heating  bituminous  coaL  Bo,  too, 
carbon  is  soluble  in  melted  iron,  and  a  portion  of  it  crystallizes 
out  as  the  iron  becomes  cold,  but  the  crystals  thus  obtained  are 
crystalfl  of  graphite  and  not  of  diamond.  We  can,  therefore,  only 
surmise  that  diamonds  crystallize  at  a  low  temperature  frt)m  some 
unknown  solvent  of  carbon,  or,  with  greater  probability,  that 
when  carbon  is  separated  by  the  decomposition  of  some  one  of  its 
compounds  it  is  left  in  the  diamond  condition. 

The  diamond  is  not  attacked  by  the  strongest  acids  or  alkalies^ 
not  even  by  fluorhydric  acid ;  nor  is  it  acted  upon  by  any  of  the 
non-metallic  elements,  with  the  exception  of  oxygen  at  high 
temperatures.  At  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  air,  diamond 
undergoes  no  appreciable  change  duzing  the  lapse  of  centuries ; 
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it  appears  to  be  well  nigh  indestractible^  in  the  ordinary  sense  of 
the  term.  Out  of  contact  with  the  air,  or  in  an  atmosphere  which 
has  no  chemical  action  upon  it»  it  suffers  no  alteration  at  the 
highest  furnace  heat. 

369.  Graphite  or  Pltmbago,  sometimes  called  ''  black-lead,"  is 
familiarly  known  as  the  material  of  common  ^*  lead  pencils."  It 
is  found  as  a  mineral  in  nature  in  various  localities.  It  ocairs 
both  in  the  form  of  crystals  (six^ded  tables  belonging  to  the 
hexagonal  system)  and  in  the  amorphous,  massive  state.  In  both 
forms  it  is  always  opaque,  of  a  black  or  lead-gray  color  and  me- 
tallic lustre ;  its  specific  gravity  varies  irom  1*8  to  2-1 ;  its  specific 
heat  is  0-201. 

It  conducts  electricity  nearly  as  well  as  the  metals,  and  is,  on 
this  account,  much  used  for  coating  surfaces  of  wood,  wax,  plaster, 
and  ether  non-conducting  materials  so  as  to  render  them  capable 
of  conducting  the  galvanic  current  and  so  of  receiving  a  metallic 
film  such  as  is  deposited  from  solutions  of  the  metals  when  sub- 
jected to  the  action  of  the  galvanic  current ;  it  is  an  important 
material  in  the  art  of  electro-metallurgy.  The  lustre  and  oon- 
ducting-power  of  graphite  go  far  to  justify  the  term  which  has 
been  often  applied  to  it,  metallic  carbon. 

370.  Graphite  is  very  friable;  when  rubbed  upon  paper  it 
leaves  a  black  shining  mark,  whence  its  use  for  pencils.  Amor- 
phous graphite  is  much  more  friable  than  the  crystalline  variety ; 
it  makes  a  blacker  mark  upon  paper,  and  is  consequently  pre- 
ferred for  the  manufacture  of  pencils ;  it  is,  in  fact,  so  soft  and 
unctuous  to  the  touch  that  it  is  often  used  as  a  lubricant  for  di- 
minishing the  friction  of  machinery.  But  in  spite  of  all  this  the 
particles  of  which  the  masses  of  graphite  are  composed  are  ex- 
tremely hard ;  they  rapidly  wear  out  the  saws  employed  to  cut 
these  masses.  By  powerful  pressure  the  dust  of  plumbago  can  be 
forced  into  the  condition  of  a  coherent  solid  similar  to  the  native 
mineral. 

In  the  air,  at  ordinary  temperatures,  graphite  undei^goee  no 
change ;  hence  its  use  for  covering  iron  articles  to  prevent  their 
rusting.  By  virtue  of  its  greasy,  adhesive  quality,  it  is  easy  to 
c-over  iron  with  a  thin,  lustrous  layer  or  varnish  of  it ;  the  com- 
mon stoverpolishes,  for  example,  are  composed  of  powdered  gra- 
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phite.  Even  at  very  high  temperatures  it  is  scarcely  at  all 
oxidized  by  the  air ;  it  is,  moreover,  altogether  infusible ;  hence  it 
is  usefully  applied  in  the  manufacture  of  a  highly  refractory  kind 
of  crucible,  known  as  black-lead  crucibles  or  blue  pots.  (See 
Appendix,  §  26.)  An  analogous  application  of  graphite  is  seen 
in  its  use  as  '*  foundry-facings,"  a  term  applied  to  tiie  infusible 
dust  which  the  iron-founder  sifts  over  his  mould  of  sand  before 
pouring  into  it  the  melted  metal ;  if  the  hot  metal  were  allowed  to 
come  directly  into  contact  with  the  sand,  a  quantity  of  the  latter 
would  melt  and  remain  adhering  to  the  cold  metal  when  the 
casting  was  taken  from  the  mould.  For  this  purpose  coal-dust 
is  an  inferior  substitute  for  graphite. 

371.  Pure  plumbago  is  never  taet  with  in  nature ;  when  burned 
in  oxygen  the  mineral  leaves  from  two  to  ^Te  per  cent,  of  ashes, 
composed  mainly  of  oxide  of  iron,  together  with  small  quantities 
of  silica  and  alumina.  The  presence  of  this  impurity  is  so 
unvaiying  that  graphite  was  formerly  supposed  to  be  not  carbon, 
but  a  chemical  compound  of  carbon  and  iron,  a  carbide  of  iron ; 
this  view  has  now  been  disproved,  and  it  is  known  that  the  iron 
in  the  native  graphite  exists  there  merely  as  a  mechanical  ad- 
mixture. 

Soft,  fine-grained  plumbago,  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of 
the  best  pencils,  is  rare;  but  the  coarse,  foliated  ciystallized 
variety  is  abundant,  and  this  may  easily  be  made  soft  and  unc- 
tuous by  the  action  of  certain  oxidizing  agents. 

Exp.  147. — Mix  7  gnus,  of  coarsely  powdered  crystallized  graphite 
with  0'5  grm.  of  chlorate  of  potassium  in  fine  powder ;  add  the  mixture 
to  14  grms.  of  strong  sulphuric  acid  contained  in  a  porcelain  dish,  and 
heat  the  whole  over  a  water-bath  as  long  as  yellow  vapors  of  hypo- 
chloric  add  are  evolved.  Wash  the  cooled  mass  with  water,  and  sub- 
sequently dry  it  on  the  water-bath. 

Ignite  a  firaigment  of  the  dry  product  upon  a  piece  of  platinum  foil, 
and  observe  the  extraordinary  intumescence.  After  the  graphite  has 
ceased  to  swell  up,  rub  a  little  of  it  upon  a  porcelain  plate  and  note 
the  condition  of  exquisite  softness  to  which  it  has  been  reduced,  and 
the  ease  with  which  it  can  be  moulded  by  pressure  into  any  desired 
form. 

372.  Begarded  from  the  chemical  point  of  view,  graphite  re- 
sembles the  other  modifications  of  carbon  inasmuch  as  it  is  con- 
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yerted  into  carbonic  add  on  being  ignited  in  oxygen,  and  in  that 
it  undergoes  no  alteration  when  heated  in  olofie  veesels,  but 
differs  materially  from  the  other  varieties  of  carbon  in  its  be* 
behavior  towards  several  of  the  oxidising  agenls.  When  graphite 
is  repeatedly  exposed  to  the  action  of  a  mixture  of  strong  nitric 
and  sulphuric  acids,  or  to  that  of  a  mixture  of  chlorate  or  bichro- 
mate of  potassium  and  sulphuric  or  nitric  add,  it  is  converted 
into  a  peculiar  acid,  called  grc^hUie  acid. 

This  graphitic  acid  occurs  in  thin  transparent  crystals,  some^ 
what  soluble  in  water,  but  insoluble  in  water  containing  acids  or 
salts ;  on  being  heated,  it  decomposes,  with  explosion  and  evolu^ 
tion  of  light.  By  analysis,  it  has  been  found  to  contain  carbon, 
hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  in  proporfions  corresponding  to  the  com- 
plex formula  C^Jifi^ ;  but  some  chemists,  who  regard  this  body 
as  an  analogue  of  an  acid  (Si^K^Og)  obtained  by  acting  upon  one 
of  the  modifications  of  silicon  with  oxidizing  agents,  have  sug- 
gested that  the  atomic  weight  of  graphite  may  be  different  from 
that  of  ordinary  carbon,  and  that  the  composition  of  graphitic 
acid  could  be  represented  by  the  dmpler  formula  Gr^H^Q^,  in 
which  the  symbol  Gr  stands  for  graphon — ^provided  the  atomic 
weight  of  this  graphon  were  assumed  to  be  33,  instead  of  12  (t^e 
atomic  weight  assigned  to  ordinary  carbon). 

The  graphitic  modification  of  carbon  can  readily  be  obtained 
artificially.  When  charcoal  is  added  to  melted  iron,  the  iron 
takes  up  a  considerable  quantity  of  it,  and  if  the  iron  be  tiien 
left  to  cool  slowly,  a  portion  of  the  dissolved  carbon  will  crys- 
tallize out  in  the  form  of  graphite ;  the  crystals  can  readily  be 
isolated  by  dissolving  away  their  metallic  envelope  by  means  of 
dilute  chlorhydric  or  sulphuric  acid. 

As  has  been  already  remarked,  tiie  ciystals  of  graphite  are 
six-sided  plates  of  the  hexagonal  system,  altogether  unlike  the 
forms  of  the  regular  system  which  are  seen  in  the  diamond.  In 
carbon,  then,  as  in  sulphur,  we  have  a  striking  example  of 
dimorphism.   (See  §  192.) 

373.  OaS'-Garhon, — ^An  interesting  sub-variety  of  carbon  some- 
what similar  to  graphite,  and  standing,  as  it  were,  between  it 
and  the  ordinary  modification  of  carbon,  is  obtained  from  the 
retorts  in  which  common  illuminating  gas  is  manufactured.    It 
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18  known  as  "  gas-carbon/'  or  "  carbon  of  the  gas-retorts,*'  and 
results  from  the  burning  on  of  drops  of  tar  upon  the  interior 
walls  of  the  retort,  and  the  long-continued  heating  of  the  crust 
thus  formed. 

Gas-carbon  is  very  hard,  compact,  and  dense ;  it  has  the  me- 
tallic lustre,  and  conducts  electricity  like  a  metal ;  its  specific 
gravity  (2'356)  and  specific  heat  (0*2036)  closely  resemble  those 
of  graphite.  On  account  of  its  high  conducting-power,  it  is  em- 
ployed in  the  manufacture  of  galvanic  batteries  and  of  pencils 
for  the  electric  lamp;  its  infusibility  and  power  of  resisting 
chemical  agents  have  led  to  the  employment,  in  various  scientific 
researches,  of  crucibles  and  tubes  wrought  out  of  it ;  it  has  also 
been  sometimes  employed  as  fuel  in  experiments  where  higher 
degrees  of  heat  are  needed  than  can  be  obtained  from  charcoal 
or  coke.  The  intense  heat  developed  by  the  combustion  of  this 
substance  is  referable  to  its  high  specific  gravity ;  a  very  con- 
siderable weight  of  carbon  can  here  be  burned  in  a  small  space. 
As  a  fuel,  it  has  the  further  merit  of  leaving  scarcely  any  aahes. 

374.  CoJee  and  AtUkracite  Coal  are  impure  sub-varietieB  of 
carbon  which,  from  the  chemical  point  of  view,  may  be  classed 
either  with  graphite  or  charcoal,  or  better  between  the  two. 
They  are  less  like  graphite,  however,  than  gas-carbon  is.  Coke 
is  the  residue  resulting  from  the  destructive  distillation  of  soft  or 
bituminous  coal. 


Fig.  49. 


Exp.  148. — ^Put  into  a  tube  of  hard 
glass,  No.  1, 12  or  15  cm.  in  length, 
enough  bituminous  coal,  in  coarse 
powder,  to  fill  one-third  of  the  tube. 
Fit  to  this  ignition-tube  a  large  de- 
liveiy-tube  of  glass,  No.  4,  and  sup- 
port the  apparatus  upon  the  iron 
stand,  as  shown  in  the  figure.  Heat 
the  coal  in  the  ignition-tube,  and 
collect  in  bottles  the  gas  which  will  ^ 
be  evolved.  This  gas  is  a  mixture  of 
several  compounds  of  carbon  and  hy- 
drogen )  for  the  present,  it  may  be  regarded  as  carburetted  hydrogen. 
It  is,  in  fact,  ordinary  illuminating  gas. 

It  iB  inflammable,  like  hydrogen,  but  bums  with  a  far  more  lumi* 
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nous  flame.  It  is  very  light  withal ;  hence  many  of  the  experimente 
described  in  the  chapter  upon  hydrogen  may  be  performed  with  this 
gas.   (See  Chapter  V.) 

As  soon  as  gas  ceases  to  be  given  ofi*  from  the  coal,  take  the  end  of 
the  delivery-tube  out  of  the  water  and  when  the  ignition-tube  hw 
become  cold,  break  it  and  examine  the  coke  which  it  contains.  The 
coke  used  for  domestic  purposes  is  obtained  as  an  incidental  product  in 
the  manufacture  of  illuminating  gas. 

In  Europe,  where  anthracite  is  lacking,  immense  quantities  of  coke 
are  prepared  for  metallurgical  uses,  the  gas  resulting  from  the  decom- 
position of  the  coal  being  usually  thrown  away. 

375.  Bituminous  coal  is  a  substance  of  vegetable  origin,  which 
appears  to  have  been  formed  from  plants  by  a  process  of  alow 
decay  going  on  without  access  of  air  and  under  the  influence  of 
heat,  moisture,  and  great  pressure.  like  vegetable  matter  in 
general,  it  is  composed  of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  together  with 
small  proportions  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  and  a  certain  quantity 
of  earthy  and  saline  substances,  commonly  spoken  of  as  inor- 
ganic matter.  On  being  heated  in  the  air,  it  bums  away  almost 
completely  after  a  while,  leaving  nothing  but  the  inorganic  com- 
ponent as  ashes.  But  when  heated  out  of  contact  with  the  air 
(that  is  to  say,  when  subjected  to  destructive  distillation,  as  in 
Exp.  148),  the  volatile  hydrogen  is  all  driven  off  in  combination 
with  some  carbon,  either  as  gas  or  as  a  tany  liquid,  and  there 
remains,  as  a  residue,  only  carbon  contaminated  with  the  inor- 
ganic matters  originally  present  in  the  coal. 

376.  Both  coke  and  anthracite  are  hard  and  lustrous.  As 
compared  with  charcoal,  they  are  rather  diflicult  of  combustion ; 
but  in  suitable  furnaces  they  bum  readily,  with  evolution  of  in- 
tense heat.  Both  anthracite  and  coke,  the  latter  in  spite  of  its 
porosity,  conduct  heat  readily,  as  compared  with  charcoal ;  hence 
one  reason  of  the  difficulty  of  kindling  them.  In  building  a 
charcoal  fire,  the  heat  evolved  by  the  combustion  of  the  kindling 
material  is  almost  all  retained  by  the  portions  of  charcoal  imme- 
diately in  contact  with  the  kindling  agent ;  but  in  the  case  of  coke 
or  anthracite  a  large  proportion  of  this  heat  is  conducted  off  and 
diffused  throughout  the  heap  of  fuel,  so  that  no  portion  of  the 
fuel  can  at  once  become  very  hot.  It  follows  that  in  both  light- 
ing and  feeding  fires  of  coke  or  anthracite,  only  small  portions 
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of  the  fdel  should  be  added  at  any  one  time,  lest  the  kindling 
Oiaterial,  or  the  existing  fire,  be  unduly  cooled.  Since  coke  is 
usually  contaminated  with  a  considerable  proportion  of  inorganic 
matter,  its  combustion  is  apt  to  be  hindered  by  the  accumula- 
tion of  ashes  and  consequent  exclusion  of  air,  unless  special  pre- 
cautions be  taken. 

377.  Charcoal  or  Lampblack  is  commonly  taken  as  the, repre- 
sentative of  the  third  or  amorphous  modification  of  carbon.  This 
kind  of  carbon  can  be  obtained  in  a  state  of  tolerable  purity, 
either  by  heating  in  a  close  vessel  sugar,  or  starch,  or  some 
other  organic  substance  which  cpntains  no  inorganic  constituents, 
or  by  burning  oil  of  turpentine  in  a  quantity  of  air  insufiicient 
for  its  complete  combustion.  A  convenient  way  of  obtaining  it 
is  to  place  a  vessel  filled  with  ice-water  directly  m  the  flame  of  a 
lamp  fed  with  oil  of  turpentine,  so  that  the  combustion  of  the  oil 
shall  be  impeded,  and  that  soot  may  be  deposited  upon  the  walls 
of  the  vessel.  In  either  event,  however,  the  product  is  liable  to 
be  contaminated  with  traces  of  hydrogen  or  of  oxygen,  or  of  both 
these  elements,  which  cannot  be  expelled  even  by  the  application 
of  long-continued  and  intense  heat. 

For  such  illustrations  as  are  required  in  this  manual,  charcoal 
can  readily  be  prepared  from  wood  in  the  same  way  that  it  is 
made  for  manufacturing  and  domestic  uses,  namely  by  subjecting 
the  wood  to  a  process  of  inoomplete  combustion. 

Exp.  149. — ^Light  one  end  of  a  splinter  of  dry  wood  and  slowly  push 
the  burning  portion  into  the  mouth  of  a  test-tube,  as  shown  in  Fig.  50. 
The  portion  of  the  splinter  which  remains 
outside  the  tube  and  in  contact  with  free  Fig.  60. 

air  will  continue  to  bum  with  flame,  while 
that  within  the  tube  is  either  extinguished 
altogether  or  barely  glimmers  as  the  carbon 
slowly  unites  with  the  small  portion  of  air 
which  can  gain  access  to  it 

Exp.  150. — Repeat  the  foregoing  experi- 
ment, but,  instead  of  the  test-tube,  provide 
a  cup  of  sand  and  slowly  thrust  the  burning  splinter  into  this  sand. 
The  flame  will  be  extinguished  as  fast  as  the  splinter  is  cut  ofi*  from 
the  air  by  inmiersion  in  the  sand,  and  a  residue  of  carbon  will  be  thus 
obtained,  as  before.- 
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378.  Whenever  wood,  or  any  other  vegetable  or  animal  mat- 
ter, is  not  completely  consumed,  there  is  left  a  reaidae  of  carboii 
similar  to  that  obtained  in  the  foregoing  experiments.  Incom- 
plete combustion  in  such  cases  is  really  a  process  of  destmctiTe 
distillation,  or,  rather,  in  any  combustion  of  wood,  or  of  bitumi- 
nous coal,  there  is  always  destructiye  distillation  at  first.  When 
the  splinter  of  wood  of  Exp.  149,  is  heated  in  the  lamp,  in  order 
to  set  it  on  fire,  there  will  distil  off  firom  it,  in  the  beginning, 
certain  volatile  compounds  of  hydrogen  and  carbon ;  for  wood, 
like  coal  (§  375),  is  composed  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  ni- 
trogen, and  inoiganic  or  earthy  matters,  and  when  exposed  to 
strong  heat  it  gives  off  in  the  gaseous  form  the  volatile  elements 
hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen,  together  with  some  carbon. 
The  products  of  the  destructive  distillation  of  the  splinter  will 
take  fire  and  bum,  and  the  heat  generated  by  their  combustion 
will  be  sufficient,  not  only  to  distil  the  contiguous  portions  of  the 
wood,  but  also  to  bring  the  residual  carbon  to  the  temperature  at 
which  it  unites  with  oxygen.  This  kindling-temperature  of 
carbon,  it  should  be  remarked,  is  considerably  higher  than  that 
at  which  the  volatile  distillate  composed  of  carbon  and  hydrogen 
takes  fire.  Now  if ,  as  in  Experiments  149,  150,  the  burning 
splinter  be  removed  from  the  air  as  soon  as  the  act  of  distillation 
has  been  completed,  but  before  the  combustion  of  the  carbon  has 
set  in,  the  carbon  wiU  be  preserved,  as  has  been  seen.  So,  too, 
when  burning  wood  is  extinguished  by  pouring  water  upon  it ; 
the  distillatory  process  has  occurred  and  has  been  more  or  less 
thoroughly  completed,  but  the  combustion  of  the  carbon  is  cut 
short ;  for  the  water  not  only  excludes  air  but  absorbs  so  much 
heat  that  the  temperature  of  the  fuel  is  reduced  below  the  kindling- 
point.   (Compare  Exp.  24.) 

379.  Charcoal  can  be  obtained  also  by  distilling  wood  in  retorts 
in  the  same  way  that  we  have  seen  that  coke  can  be  procured 
from  bituminous  coal.   (See  Exp.  148.) 

JExp.  151. — ^Provide  an  ignition-tube  and  a  delivery-tabe  dmilar  to 
those  employed  in  Exp.  148.  FiU  the  ignition-tube  with  shavings  or 
small  firagments  of  wood,  arrange  the  apparatus  as  in  Fig.  61,  and  light 
the  gas-lamp.  Collect  in  bottles  the  gas  which  is  giren  off  from  the 
wood^  and  test  it  as  to  its  inflammability  by  applying  a  lighted  match. 
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After  the  flow  of  gas  has  ceasedy  remove  the  end  of  the  deliveryotube 
from  the  water^  plug  it  so  that  no  air  can  enter  the  ignition-tuhe^  and 
lay  the  apparatus  aside  until  it  has  ^.     g, 

become  cold.     Finally  remove  the  ^* 

cork  firom  the  ignition-tube  and  take 
out  the  charcoal  which  is  contained 
in  it.  Heat  a  portion  of  this  char- 
coal upon  platinum  foil  and  observe 
the  manner  in  which  it  bums.  It 
will  illustrate  the  £act  that  solid  sub- 
stances which  are  incapable  of  evol*- 
ving  volatile  or  gaseous  matter  do 
not  bum  with  flame  ;  they  merely 
glow. 

Eacp.  162. — ^Paek  an  ignition-tube  with  bits  of  wood,  as  in  Exp.  151, 
but,  instead  of  the  ordinary  delivery-tube,  insert  in  the  mouth  of  this 
ignition-tube  a  cork  carrying  a  short  piece  of  glass  tubing  drawn  out 
to  a  fine  open  point  By  means  of  wire,  tie  the  ignition-tube  to  a  ring 
of  the  iron  stand,  and  pli^e  it  over  the  gas-lamp.  The  gases  evolved 
from  the  wood  will  escape  through  the  narrow  tube,  and  on  being 
kindled  will  bum  with  a  luminous  flame.  As  has  been  already  stated 
(§  57),  flame  is  caused  by  burning  gas. 

This  experiment,  as  well  as  Exps.  148, 151,  illustrates  the  principle 
of  the  manu&cture  of  illuminating  gas.  Upon  the  large  scale,  bitumi- 
nous coal,  or  sometimes  dry  wood,  is  distilled  in  large  iron  or  clay 
tubes,  called  gas*retorts,  and  the  gas  evolved  is  freed  from  tar  and 
other  oflS^nsive  impurities  by  processes  of  cooling  and  washing  with 
water,  and  by  passing  it  through  layers  of  lime  or  oxide  of  iron;  it  is 
then  collected  in  large  gas-holders,  from  which  it  is  pressed  through 
subterranean  pipes,  it  may  be  for  miles. 

380.  For  use  in  the  arts,  charcoal  is  prepared  by  both  thet 
methods  above  indicated ;  it  is  mannfactured  both  by  charring  or 
partially  burning  wood  with  little  access  of  air,  and  by  methodic 
cally  distilling  wood  in  actual  retorts.  The  first  method  is 
employed  in  countries  where  wood  is  abundant,  and  is  carried 
on  in  the  forest  itself.  Logs  of  wood  are  piled  up  into  a  largo 
mound  or  stack  around  a  central  aperture,  which  sobsequently 
serves  as  a  temporary  chimney,  and  also  for  the  introduction  of 
burning  substances  for  firing  the  heap.  The  finished  heap  is 
covered  with  chips,  leaves,  sods,  and  a  mixture  of  moistened 
earth  and  charcoal  dust,  a  number  of  apertures  t>eiDg  left  open 
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around  the  bottom  of  the  heap  for  the  admission  of  air  and  the 
escape  of  the  products  of  distillation  and  combustion.  The  heap 
is  kindled  at  the  centre,  and  bums  during  several  weeks.  When 
the  process  is  judged  to  be  complete,  all  the  openings  are  carefully 
stopped,  in  order  to  suffocate  the  fire,  and  the  heap  is  then  left  to 
itself  until  cold.  Kilns  constructed  of  brick  are  often  used  iastead 
of  the  rude  heaps  here  described.  The  charcoal  retains  the  form 
of  the  wood — ^the  shape  of  the  knots  and  the  annual  rings  of  the 
wood  being  still  perceptible  in  it, — ^but  it  occupies  a  much  smaller 
volume  than  the  wood ;  generally  its  bulk  does  not  amount  to 
more  than  three-fourths  of  that  of  the  wood,  and  its  weight  never 
exceeds  one-fourth  the  weight  of  the  wood. 

Where  charcoal  is  prepared  by  distilling  wood  in  retorts,  the 
liquid  products  of  distillation,  namely  tar  and  acetic  add  ("  py- 
roligneous  acid"),  are  saved  and  utilized. 

381.  Lampblack, — Usually  when  hydrogen  is  removed  from  a 
gaseous  compound  of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  the  carbon  separates 
in  the  form  of  soft  flakes,  called  lampblack  or  soot.  In  Expeii- 
ment  60,  we  have  already  seen  that  lampblack  is  formed  when 
hydrogen  is  removed  from  carburetted  hydrogen  by  means  of 
chlorine,  and  we  know  well  that  oxygen  is  capable  of  producing 
the  same  result.  Hydrogen  is  more  combustible  in  oxygen  than 
carbon ;  hence  if  carburetted  hydrogen  be  mixed  with  only  enough 
oxygen  to  consume  its  hydrogen,  and  the  mixture  be  then  inflamed, 
the  carbon  contained  in  it  will  be  set  free.  This  is  the  way  in 
which  lampblack  is  commonly  formed ;  a  lamp  ''  smokes  "  when 
the  supply  of  air  is  insufficient  to  furnish  o^^gen  to  both  the  car- 
bon and  the  hydrogen  of  the  oil  or  other  combustible. 

Upon  the  large  scale,  lampblack  is  manufactured  by  heating 
organic  matters,  such  as  tar,  rosin,  or  pine  knots,  which  contain 
volatile  ingredients  very  rich  in  carbon,  until  vapors  are  disen- 
gaged, and  then  burning  these  vapors  in  a  current  of  air  insufficient 
for  their  complete  combustion.  A  dark-red,  very  smoky  flame  is 
thus  obtained ;  a  large  portion  of  the  carbon  of  the  combustible 
does  not  bum,  but  is  deposited  as  a  very  fine  powder  precisely 
similar  to  that  which  constitutes  the  black  portion  of  common 
smoke.  Lampblack  finds  important  applications  in  the  arts  as  a 
pigment  and  as.  the  chief  ingredient  of  printers'  ink. 
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Exp,  153.— mi  an  ozdinaiy  spirit-lamp  (Appendix,  §  6)  with  oil  of 
turpentine^  light  the  wick  and  place  oyer  it  an  inverted  wide-mouthed 
hottle  of  the  capacity  of  a  litre  or  more,  one  edge  of  the  mouth  of  the 
hottle  heing  propped  up  on  a  small  hlock  of  wood,  so  that  some  air 
may  enter  the  hottle.  As  the  supply  of  air  is  insufficient  for  the  per- 
fect combustion  of  the  oil  of  turpentine,  a  quantity  of  lampblack  will 
separate  and  be  deposited  upon  the  sides  of  the  bottle. 

Hydrogen  kindles  at  a  lower  temperature  than  carbon ;  hence 
if  the  flame  of  a  burning  compound  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  be 
cooled  down  below  the  temperature  at  which  carbon  takes  fire, 
lampblack  will  be  formed,  even  if  there  be  present  an  abundant 
supply  of  air. 

•  Exp.  164 — ^Plress  down  upon  the  flame  of  an  oil-lamp  or  candle  an 
iron  spoon  or  a  porcelain  plate  in  such  manner  that  the  flame  shall  be 
almost,  but  not  quite,  extinguished  The  solid  body  not  only  obstructs 
the  draught  of  air,  and  thereby  interferes  with  the  act  of  combustion, 
but  it  also  cools  the  flame  by  actually  conducting  away  part  of  its 
heat ;  the  temperature  is  thus  reduced  to  below  the  kindling- point 
of  carbon,  and  a  quantity  of  lampblack  remains  unconsumed  and  ad- 
hering to  the  spoon  or  plate.  This  experiment  is,  of  course,  compa- 
rable with  Exps.  133,  136,  in  which  spots  of  arsenic  and  antimony 
were  obtained  upon  porcelain,  as  products  of  the  incomplete  combus- 
tion of  their  compounds  with  hydrogen.  As  has  been  stated  in  §  377, 
lampblack  thus  prepared  usually  contains  a  certain  small  proportion 
of  hydrogen  compounds. 

382.  Charcoal  is  altogether  insoluble  in  water ;  it  is  odorless 
and  tasteless.  Unlike  the  diamond,  it  is  a  good  conductor  of  elec- 
tricity, but  a  bad  conductor  of  heat,  particularly  when  in  the  state 
of  powder.  It  is  a  better  conductor  of  heat  in  proportion  as  it  is 
denser ;  when  strongly  heated  out  of  contact  with  the  air  it  be- 
comes heavier,  harder,  and  closer  in  texture  than  common  char- 
coal, and  less  easily  combustible,  but  a  far  better  conductor  of 
heat  and  of  electricity  than  before.  The  pieces  of  charcoal,  for 
example,  which  sometimes  fall  unconsumed  from  the  bottoms  of 
smelting  furnaces,  after  having  passed  through  a  long  column  of 
intensely  heated  fuel,  are  found  to  be  peculiarly  compact  and 
close-grained,  and  to  conduct  heat  with  comparative  facility. 

As  has  been  seen  in  §  376,  the  combustibility  of  a  fuel  is 
diminished  in  proportion  as  the  fuel  is  a  good  conductor  of  heat ; 
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and  ozLoe,  as  has  just  been  stated,  charcoal  conducts  heat  the 
more  readily  in  proportion  as  it  is  denser,  it  follows  that,  other 
things  being  equal,  a  given  sample  of  charcoal  will  take  fire 
more  quickly  if  it  be  light  than  if  heavy.  It  will  appear,  more- 
over, from  the  foregoing  that  the  combustibility  of  charcoal  should 
be  less,  according  as  the  temperature  at  which  the  charcoal  pre- 
pared is  higher.  K,  for  example,  linen  or  cotton  rags  be  carbo- 
nized at  low  temperatures,  there  will  be  obtained  a  very  light 
variety  of  charcoal,  called  tinder,  which  takes  fire  with  especial 
ease.  So,  too,  a  very  light  and  easily  inflammable  charcoal  is 
prepared  for  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder  by  distilling  hght 
woods,  such  as  willow  and  alder,  at  low  temperatures.  Wood 
charcoal  takes  fire  easily,  as  compared  with  coke ;  coke  as  com- 
pared with  anthracite,  and  anthracite  as  compared  with  gas-car* 
bon.  But,  inversely,  when  the  charcoal  has  once  been  thoroughly 
lighted,  the  intensity  of  the  heat  obtained  from  a  fire  of  it  wiU  be 
greater  in  proportion  as  the  charcoal  is  more  dense.  As  has  been 
already  stated  (§  373)^  a  better  fire  can  be  obtained  by  burning 
gas-carbon  than  can  be  had  from  coke  or  charcoal ;  for  in  any 
given  space,  if  the  supply  of  air  be  ample,  more  of  the  dense  than 
of  the  light  fuel  can,  of  course,  be  burned  in  a  given  time.  The 
specific  gravity  of  charcoal  is  about  1*6 ;  but  an  ordinary  friigment 
of  it  readily  fioats  upon  water,  owing  to  the  air  within  its  pores ; 
if  this  air  be  removed,  as  when  the  fragment  is  powdered,  the 
charcoal  will  sink  at  once.  (See  Exp.  159,),  It  is  infbsible  and 
non-volatile. 

383.  In  all  its  varieties,  charcoal  is  a  very  important  chemical 
agent,  chiefly  because  of  the  readiness  and  energy  with  which  it 
combines  with  oxygen  at  high  temperatures.  Most  of  the  com* 
mon  processes  for  extracting  the  useful  metals  from  their  ores  are 
based  upon  the  affinity  of  carbon  for  oxygen. 

Exp,  155. — Mix  five  grammes  of  litharge  (oxide  of  lead)  with  a  quar- 
ter of  a  gramme  of  powdered  charcoal ;  place  a  portion  of  the  mixtaire 
in  an  ignition-tube  made  of  No.  3  glass,  and  heat  it  strongly  in  the 
gas-lamp.  The  charcoal  will  unite  with  the  oxygen  of  the  oxide  of 
lead,  and  the  compound  thus  formed  will  escape  in  the  form  of  gas, 
while  metallic  lead  will  remain  in  the  tube. 

This  experiment  is  analogous  to  Exp,  124,  where  arsenious  add 
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was  reduced  by  meaoB  of  oharcoaL  Both  experiments  are  tjrpieal 
of  the  maimer  in  which  hot  charcoal  acts  upon  metallic  oxides. 
At  a  white  heat  it  removes  oxygen  from  its  combinations  with 
some  elements  which  hold  it  with  great  force,  such  as  the  oxides 
of  sodium  and  potassium  and  phosphoric  acid.  Even  water  is 
decomposed,  with  liberation  of  hydrogen,  when  brought  into  con- 
tact with  red-hot  charcoal. 

Exp,  156.^FilI  a  piece  of  iron  gas-pipe,  about  85  cm.  long  and  1  cm. 
or  more  in  internal  diameter,  with  fragments  of  charcoal ;  adapt  to  it 
a  deliyeiy-tubey  as  represented  in  Fig.  52,  and  support  it  upon  a  ring 
of  the  iron  stand  over  one  or  two  wire-gauze  gas-lamps.    Attach  to 


Fig.  62. 


the  other  end  of  the  tube  a  thin-bottomed  glass  flask  half  foil  of  water 
and  supported  upon  the  ring  of  a  second  iron  stand.  Light  the  lamps 
beneath  the  tube  fiill  of  charooal,  and  wait  until  it  has  become  red-hot, 
then  heat  the  water  in  the  flask  and  cause  it  to  boil  slowly.  The 
steam  will  react  upon  the  hot  carbon  in  a  manner  which  may  be  for- 
mulated as  follows : — 

C  +  H,0  =  CO  +  2H, 

and  there  will  be  formed  a  mixture  of  a  compound  of  oxygen  and  car- 
bon called  carbonic  oxide,  and  &ee  hydrogen.  Collect  the  mixed  gas 
in  bottles  upon  the  water-pan  and  test  it  as  regards  its  inflammability 
by  applying  a  lighted  match. 

A  certain  quantity  of  water  may  even  be  decomposed  by  thrusting 
pieces  of  brightly  glowing  charcoal  into  water.  If  the  experiment  be 
performed  beneath  an  inverted  bottle  of  water  held  near  the  surfince 
of  the  water-pan,  a  quantity  of  gas  large  enough  to  be  inflamed  can 
readily  be  obtained. 

At  a  red  heat  charcoal  deoxidizes  bodies  which  are  rich  in  oxy- 
gen so  readily  that  there  occurs  a  peculiarly  rapid  and  sparkling 
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combustion  known  as  deflagration.  Defla^;ration  differs  from  ex- 
plosion only  in  degree ;  it  is  less  violent  than  explosion^  because 
the  combustion  is  less  rapid. 

£xp,  167. — ^Miz  10  grms.  of  nitrate  of  potaaeium  and  5  grms.  of  re- 
cently ignited  charcoal,  both  in  fine  powder;  place  the  mixture  upon 
a  brick,  in  a  current  of  air,  or  in  any  place  where  the  volatile  products 
of  the  reaction  can  occasion  no  inconvenience,  and  touch  it  with  a 
lighted  stick  or  red-hot  wire.  The  charcoal  will  bum  violently,  with 
brilliant  scintillations,  at  the  expense  of  the  oxygen  contained  in  the 
nitrate  of  potassium. 

As  a  modification  of  this  experiment,  heat  a  eoaple  of  pieces  of  char- 
coal to  redness  in  the  fire  and  sprinkle  upon  the  one  a  small  quantity 
of  powdered  nitrate  of  potassium,  and  upon  the  other  a  little  powdered 
chlorate  of  potassium. 

384.'  This  deoxidizing  power  of  charcoal,  above  illustrated,  is 
exhibited  only  at  high  temperatures.  At  the  ordinary  tempera- 
ture of  the  air,  the  chemical  enez^y  of  charcoal  is  exceedingly 
feeble.  Charcoal  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  most  durable  of  substances. 
Specimens  of  it  have  been  found  at  Pompeii  and  upon  Egyptian 
mummies,  to  all  appearance  as  fresh  as  if  just  prepared ;  the 
action  of  the  air  continued  through  centuries  has  exerted  no 
appreciable  influence  upon  it.  Experience  has  proved  that  many 
wooden  articles  which  are  to  be  placed  in  situations  peculiarly 
liable  to  cause  their  decay,  may  be  protected  by  charring  them 
superficially ;  the  carbonization  of  the  interior  of  casks  destined  to 
hold  liquids,  and  of  those  portions  of  wooden  posts  and  sills  which 
are  to  be  sunk  in  the  ground,  or  to  remain  on  or  near  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  are  familiar  instances  of  this  custom. 

Not  only  is  charcoal  unacted  upon  by  air  or  water  at  the  ordi- 
nary temperature,  but  there  are  few  chemical  substances  which 
have  any  action  upon  it  unless  they  be  hot ;  neither  the  neutral 
solvents,  such  as  alcohol  and  ether,  nor  corrosive  agents,  such  as 
chlorine  or  fluorhydric  and  chlorhydric  acids,  attack  it  in  any 
way.  It  is  slowly  oxidized,  however,  by  nitric  acid,  and  rapidly 
by  perchloric  acid,  and  it  dissolves,  to  a  slight  extent,  in  cold 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  At  the  ordinary  temperature,  no 
one  of  the  elements  combines  with  it  directiy ;  but  at  high  tem- 
peratures it  unites  directiy,  not  only  with  oxygen,  as  we  know, 
but  with  sulphur  as  well,  forming  bisulphide  of  carbon  (CSJ. 
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At  very  high  temperatures,  as  when  a  powerful  galranic  hattery 
is  discharged  from  carhon  points  immersed  in  an  atmosphere  of 
hydrogen,  carhon  combines  directly  with  hydrogen  also,  and  there 
is  formed  a  gas  called  acetylene  (C^,).  With  nitrogen  it  unites 
to  form  cyanogen  (ON)  when  a  current  of  nitrogen  gas  is  passed 
through  a  column  of  ignited  charcoal  which  has  previously  been 
charged  with  carbonate  of  potassium  by  soaking  it  in  a  solution 
of  this  salt ;  but  it  will  not  unite  with  nitrogen  without  the  inter- 
vention of  the  alkaline  carbonate  or  of  some  other  substance. 
With  chlorine  and  the  other  members  of  the  chlorine  group  it 
does  not  unite  except  indirectly ;  but  with  several  of  the  metals  it 
unites  directly  to  form  badly  defined  compounds  called  carburets 
or  carbides.  Upon  the  chlorides  and  their  analogues  carbon  has 
no  action,  and  the  same  remark  is  true  of  some  refractory  oxides, 
such  as  silicic  acid  and  oxide  of  aluminum,  which  are  not  decom- 
posed by  charcoal,  even  at  a  white  heat ;  but  at  a  strong  red  heat 
it  reduces  most  of  the  sulphates  to  the  condition  of  sulphides  (firr 
example — 

CaSO,  +  2C  =  CaS  +  2C0^, 

and  the  nitrates,  chlorates,  and  perohlorates  ta  the  state  of  car- 
bonates— 

2(K,0,N,0.)  +  5C  =  2(K,0,C0,)  +  3C0,  +  4N. 

385.  A  physical  property  of  charcoal,  which  is  of  great  prac- , 
tical  importance,  is  its  power  of  absorbing  and  condensing  within 
its  pores  a  great  variety  of  gases  and  vapors ;  it  absorbs  coloring- 
matters  also,  and  various  other  substances  as  well,  abstracting 
them  from  solutions  in  which  they  are  contained. 

Ejtp,  168. — ^Take  from  the  fire  a  live  coal  (charcoal)  as  large  as  a 
hen's  egg,  extinguish  it  by  covering  it  up  tightly  in  a  small  metallic 
yeasel  or  by  covering  it  with  sand,  and  wait  until  it  has  become  cold ; 
weigh  it  carefully  upon  a  delicate  balance,  and  record  the  weight. 
Place  the  weighed  coal  in  such  a  8ituation(in  a  damp  cellarj^or  example) 
that  it  shall  be  freely  exposed  to  moist  air  during  twenty-four  hours ; 
again  weigh  it,  and  note  the  increase.  Boxwood  charcoal  has  been 
found  to  increase  in  weight  14  per  cent,  in  the  course  of  a  single  day, 
and  any  ordinary  charcoal  will  usually  increase  in  weight  from  10  to 
12  per  cent 

Exp.  159. — ^Take  from  the  fire,  as  before,  a  piece  of  charcoal  which 
has  been  heated  to  full  redness  for  some  time ;  thrust  it  under  water^  so 
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that  it  may  be  suddenly  cooled,  and  observe  that  it  sinks  in  the  water 
and  that  few  or  no  babbles  of  gas  escape  from  its  pore& 

Take  another  piece  of  chaiooal  which  has  long  been  exposed  to  the 
air  and  has  not  recently  been  heated,  attach  to  it  a  quantity  of  sheet 
lead  sufficient  to  sink  it  in  water^  and  immerse  the  whole  in  a  large 
beaker  glass  two-thirds  full  of  hot  water.  The  mobile  water  will  im- 
mediately enter  the  pores  of  the  charcoal,  and  a  portion  of  the  air 
which  had  preyiously  been  absorbed  by  these  pores  will  be  driven  out, 
and  can  be  seen  escaping  in  bubbles  through  the  water,  chiefly  from 
the  broken  ends  of  the  coal. 

In  a  similar  way,  if  a  piece  of  old  charcoal  be  placed  in  a  bottle  full 
of  water  standing  inverted  upon  the  water-pan,  a  quantity  of  air  wiU 
giadually  be  expelled  from  it  as  the  water  enters  its  pores,  and  will  col- 
lect at  the  top  of  the  bottle. 

The  air  can  at  any  time  be  quickly  removed  by  sinking  a  piece  of 
the  charcoal,  by  means  of  lead,  in  water  of  the  ordinary  temperature, 
placing  the  vessel  which  contains  the  water  under  the  receiver  of  an 
air-pump  and  pumping  out  the  air  from  this  receiver ;  as  the  pressure 
of  the  atmosphere  is  removed  from  the  sur&ce  of  the  water  a  multi- 
tude of  bubbles  of  air  will  be  seen  to  issue  from  the  pores  of  the  coaL 

To  the  presence  of  air  and  aqueous  vapor,  which  has  been  thus 
absorbed,  is  to  be  attributed  tiie  snapping  and  crackling  of  old 
charcoal  when  it  is  thrown  upon  a  hot  fire.  Charcoal  which  has 
been  recently  made,  and  which  has  not  yet  absorbed  air  and 
moisture,  does  not  thus  snap  and  crackle;  moreover  it  kindles 
much  more  easily  than  charcoal  which  has  long  been  exposed  to 
the  air ;  for  fr*om  the  latter  a  quantity  of  gas  and  vapor  must  be 
eicpanded  and  driven  out  before  the  coal  can  ignite,  and  this  ex* 
pansion,  being,  of  course,  attended  with  absorption  of  heat,  keeps 
down  the  temperature  of  the  coal  below  the  kindling-point. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  charcoal  be  freshly  made  or  recently 
heated,  in  order  that  it  may  kindle  readily,  if  only  it  has  been 
kept  in  closed  vessels,  and  thus  prevented  frY>m  absorbing  mois- 
ture. In  the  laboratory  it  is  well  to  throw  the  remnants  of 
charcoal  fires  into  an  iron  kettle,  furnished  with  a  tightly  fitting 
cover,  in  order  to  have  always  a  store  of  easily  inflammable  coal 
for  starting  new  fires  in  small  hand-fumaces» 

The  absorptive  power  of  charcoal  for  gases  can  readily  be  i^own 
directly  by  placing  recently  ignited  charcoal  in  a  small  confined 
volume  of  almost  any  gas. 
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Exp.  160.— Fill  a  glass  cylinder  of  200  or  300  c.  c.  capacity  with 
dry  Biilphurous  acid  gas  (Exp.  96),  over  the  mercury  trough ;  take 
from  the  fire  a  red-hot  piece  of  charcoal  as  large  as  can  he  introduced 
into  the  mouth  of  the  cylinder ;  thrust  it  heneath  the  surface  of  the 
mercury  and  hold  it  there  for  a  moment^  in  order  that  it  may  he  ex- 
tinguished, then  pass  it  up  into  the  jar  of  sulphurous  acid.  Mercury 
will  rise  in  the  cylinder  in  proportion  as  the  gas  is  ahsorhed;  and  wiU 
soon  completely  fill  it. 

386.  As  one  result  of  the  enormous  condensation  to  which 
gases  are  subjected  when  thus  absorbed  by  coal,  heat  is  neces- 
sarily developed ;  the  temperature  of  the  charcoal  rises  as  the  gas 
is  condensed  in  it,  and  to  such  an  extent  that  heaps  of  recently 
ignited  finely  divided  charcoal  often  take  fire  on  being  exposed 
to  the  air. 

Different  gases  are  absorbed  by  charcoal  in  very  different  pro- 
portions. It  has  been  found,  by  experiment,  that  one  cubic  cen- 
timetre of  dry,  compact  charcoal,  such  as  that  from  boxwood,  will 
absorb  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours: — 


90  c.  c.  of  Ammonia  gas. 

35c.c. 

ofOlefiantgas. 

86    „    „  Chlorhydric  acid  gas. 

9-4^ 

,,  Carbonic  oxide. 

65    „    „  Sulphurous  acid  gas. 

9-3  „ 

„  Oxygen. 

65    ,,    „  Sulphydric  acid  gas. 

7-5  „ 

jj  Nitrogen. 

40    „     „  Nitrous  oxide  gas. 

60  „ 

„  Marsh  gas. 

36   „    „  Carbonic  acid  gas. 

1-8  „ 

„  Hydrogen. 

As  one  consequence  of  this  diversity  of  absorbing-power,  it 
follows  that,  from  a  mixture  of  several  gases,  charcoal  can  remove 
some  gases  more  readily  than  others.  Thus,  when  recently  igni- 
ted charcoal,  which  has  been  cooled  under  mercury,  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding experiment,  is  passed  up  into  a  jar  of  common  air,  it 
absorbs  the  oxygen  more  rapidly  than  the  nitrogen.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  found  that,  after  the  charcoal  has  become  satu- 
rated with  one  kind  of  gas,  it  can  still  take  up  a  certain  quantity 
of  any  other  gas  which  may  be  presented  to  it. 

387.  This  power  possessed  by  charcoal  of  absorbing  gases  is 
evidently  a  particular  case  of  the  physical  force  called  adhesion 
or  capillary  attraction,  whose  manifestations  are  familiar  to  us 
in  the  drinking  up  of  water  by  a  sponge,  or  of  oil  by  a  lamp- 
wick.     If  the  charcoal  be  moistened  with  water  (that  \b  to  say, 

X 
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if  its  pores  be  clogged  by  the  interpojsition  of  a  liquid),  its  ab- 
sorbing-power for  gases  will  be  largely  diminished. 

This  subject  is  chiefly  interesting  to  chemists  because  of  its 
intimate  connexion  with  the  power  of  causing  various  gases  to 
combine  with  one  another,  which  is  possessed  by  charcoal  as  well 
as  by  finely  divided  platinum  (§§  224, 240)  and  several  other  sub- 
stances. In  the  same  way  that  spongy  platinilm  causes  hydrt^n 
and  oxygen,  or  sulphurous  acid  and  oxygen,  to  unite  with  one 
another,  chemical  combination  ensues  when  mixtures  of  various 
gases  are  brought  into  contact  with  charcoal.  Though  the  ab- 
sorbent power  of  platinum,  as  regards  gases,  can  hardly  be  com- 
pared with  that  of  charcoal,  its  power  of  causing  combination  is 
very  much  greater ;  platinum  appears  to  possess,  moreover,  in  a 
marked  degree,  the  faculty  of  attracting  and  attaching  to  itself 
small  quantities  of  most  gases. 

Charcoal  can  be  made  more  efficient  as  an  agent  for  causing 
combination,  by  covering  it  with  a  film  of  platinum.  If  coarsely 
powdered  charcoal  be  thoroughly  impregnated  with  bichloride  of 
platinum  by  boiling  it  for  some  time  in  an  aqueous  solution  of 
this  salt,  and  if  it  be  then  heated  to  redness  in  a  close  crucible, 
in  order  that  the  platinum  salt  may  be  decomposed,  there  will  be 
left  a  residue  of  platinum  everywhere  attached  to  the  sides  of  the 
pores  of  the  coal.  Such  platinized  coal  is  very  effective,  both  as 
an  absorbent  of  gases  and  as  an  agent  for  producing  combination. 
But  even  by  itself  charcoal  has  a  very  decided  infi!uence  upon  the 
combination  of  gases. 

K  recently  ignited  charcoal  be  allowed  to  become  chai^d  with 
dry  sulphydric  acid  gas  and  then  introduced  into  an  atmosphere 
of  oxygen,  the  elements  of  the  sulphydric  acid  will  combine  with 
the  oxygen  so  quickly  that  an  explosion  ensues,  and  both  water 
and  sulphurous  acid  are  produced. 

If  the  coal  charged  witJi  sulphydric  acid  be  brought  into  contact 
with  air,  instead  of  pure  oxygen,  combination  will  occur  as  before, 
only  more  slowly ;  in  this  case,  however,  the  hydrogen  alone  will 
be  consumed,  the  sulphur  of  the  sulphydric  acid  being  set  free  in 
the  solid  state. 

Charcoal  is  much  employed  as  a  disinfecting  agent.  It  is 
capable  of  removing  many  offensive  odors  from  the  air — such,  for 
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example  as  the  fetid  products  given  off  during  the  putrefaction 
of  animal  and  vegetable  substances.  Animal  matter  in  an  ad- 
vanced stage  of  putrefaction  loses  all  offensive  odor  when  covered 
with  a  layer  of  charcoal ;  and  the  flesh  of  a  dead  animal  buried 
beneath  a  thin  layer  of  charcoal  will  gradually  waste  away  and 
be  consumed  without  exhaling  any  unpleasant  smelL 

JEiy.  161. — Place  a  small  quantity  of  powered  charcoal  in  a  bottle 
containing  sulphydric  acid  gas  and  shake  the  bottle.  The  odor  of  the 
sulphydric  acid  will  quickly  disappear.  In  the  same  way,  an  aqueous 
solution  of  sulphydric  acid  (Exp.  86)  can  be  deodorized  by  filtering  it 
through  a  layer  of  charcoal. 

Exp,  162. — In  a  shallow  open  basket,  or  in  a  box  through  the  bot- 
tom of  which  numerous  holes  have  been  bored,  spread  a  layer  of 
coarsely  powdered  boneblack  about  6  cm.  thick,  placing  a  sheet  of 
filtering-paper  below,  if  need  be,  to  prevent  the  powder  from  sifting 
through  the  holes  in  the  box.  Place  the  body  of  a  rat  or  of  some  other 
small  animal  upon  the  layer  of  boneblack,  and  pour  on  more  bone- 
black  until  the  rat  is  covered  with  a  layer  of  it  about  5  cm.  deep. 
Hang  up  the  basket  or  box  in  a  warm  room,  so  that  air  may  have  free 
access  to  it,  and  leave  it  at  rest.  After  the  lapse  of  several  weeks 
it  will  be  found,  on  examination,  that  all  the  putrescible  portions  of 
the  animal  have  disappeared,  and  that  nothing  is  left  but  a  mass 
of  hair  and  bones ;  but  in  the  interim  no  odor  will  have  been  de- 
tected arising  from  the  decomposing  animal,  excepting  a  faint  odor 
of  ammonia. 

In  the  same  way,  water  can  be  preserved  untainted  in  casks  which 
have  been  charred  internally ;  and  the  quality  of  some  kinds  of  wine  is 
improved  if  it  be  stored  in  such  casks. 

In  all  these  cases  the  use  of  charcoal  as  a  disinfectant  depends 
not  merely  upon  its  mechanical  ability  to  absorb  offensive  gases, 
but  also  and  mainly  upon  the  fact  that  the  absorbed  gases  are 
chemically  destroyed  within  the  pores  of  the  coal  by  the  oxygen 
which  is  sucked  into  these  spaces  from  the  air.  The  purifying 
action  depends  upon  oxidation,  upon  the  burning  up  of  the  offen- 
sive gases  as  fast  as  they  are  formed.  The  charcoal  is  in  no  sense 
an  antiseptic,  or  preservative  agent  proper  to  prevent  decay ;  on 
the  contrary,  it  actually  hastens  the  destruction  of  putrescible 
organic  matters.  Under  ordinary  circumstances,  while  in  con- 
tact with  the  air,  the  pores  of  charcoal  are,  of  course,  always 
charged  with  oxygen  by  virtue  of  their  absorptive  power,   When- 

x2 
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ever,  therefore,  any  new  gas  is  dragged  in,  and  forced  into  inti- 
mate contact  with  this  oxygen,  it  is  precisely  as  if  the  gas  had 
been  carefully  collected  and  then  subjected  to  the  action  of  some 
corrosive  chemical  agent.  A  great  merit  of  charcoal  as  a  disin- 
fectant is,  that  it  constantly  draws  in  to  destruction  the  offensive 
matters  around  it ;  pans  of  charcoal  placed  about  a  room  (the 
wards  of  a  hospital,  for  example)  the  air  of  which  is  offensiye, 
soon  remove  the  unpleasant  smelL  Sieves  of  charcoal,  placed 
across  the  air- vents  of  sewers  in  such  manner  that  the  out-goin^ 
air  may  be  filtered  through  the  charcoal,  are  found  to  be  most 
eficient  instruments  for  destroying  the  noxious  effluvia  which 
commonly  escape  from  these  openings.  In  this  case,  where  a 
current  of  air  is  constantly  passing  through  the  charcoal  filter, 
the  latter  will  preserve  its  efficiency  for  an  indefinite  length  of 
time,  if  only  it  be  kept  dry ;  for  the  action  of  the  coal  consists 
merely  in  bringing  about  oxidation  and  destruction  of  the  offen- 
sive gases  of  the  sewer,  and  as  fast  as  one  portion  of  these  is  con- 
sumed a  new  portion  can  be  taken  in  to  destruction. 

388.  Charcoal  not  only  destroys  odors,  but  it  removes  colors 
as  well ;  and  for  this  purpose  it  has  long  been  employed  in  the 
purification  of  sugar  and  of  many  chemical  and  pharmaceutical 
preparations.  Almost  any  coloring-matter  can  be  removed  £rom 
a  solution  by  filtering  the  liquid  through  a  layer  of  charooaL 

Exp,  163.— Provide  four  small  bottles  of  the  capacity  of  100  or  200 
c.  c,  and  place  in  each  of  them  a  table-spoonful  of  boneblack  (§  380) ; 
into  the  first  bottle  pour  a  quantity  of  tiie  blue  compound  of  iodine 
and  starch  obtained  in  Exp.  69,  into  the  second  a  decoction  of  cochi- 
neal, into  the  third  a  diluted  portion  of  the  blue  liquor  obtained  by 
dissolving  indigo  in  Nordhausen  sulphuric  acid,  and  into  the  fourth  a 
solution  of  permanganate  of  potassium,  enough  of  the  solution  being 
taken  in  each  instance  to  nearly  fill  the  bottle.  Cork  the  bottles  and 
shake  them  violently,  then  pour  the  contents  of  each  upon  a  filter  (see 
Appendix,  §  14),  and  observe  that  the  filtrate  is  in  each  instance  color- 
less or  nearly  so.  In  case  the  first  portions  of  the  filtrate  happen  to 
come  through  colored,  they  nuiy  be  poured  back  upon  the  filter  and 
allowed  to  agdn  pass  through  the  coaL 

In  the  purification  of  brown  sugar  the  coloring-matters  are  removed 
in  a  manner  similar  to  the  foregoing,  the  colored  syrup  being  filtered 
through  layers  of  boneblack.  Many  crystaUizable  organic  adds  and 
alkaloids  are  purified  iu  the  same  way  in  the  chemical  laboratory.  But 
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it  must  never  be  forgotten  that  charcoal  can  absorb  many  other  sub- 
stances besides  coloring-matters;  sulphate  of  quinine,  for  example, 
is  removed  from  its  solutions,  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  by  char- 
coal ;  and  the  same  remark  applies,  with  perhaps  still  more  force,  to 
stiychnina  The  bitter  principle  of  the  hop,  "  lupulin,"  may  be  en- 
tirely removed  from  ale  by  filtering  the  latter  through  bone-black. 
The  removal  of  metals,  like  gold  and  silver,  from  their  dilute  solutions, 
by  means  of  charcoal,  appears  to  be  a  phenomenon  of  the  same  order. 

In  all  these  cases  where  coloring-matters,  and  the  like,  are  re- 
moved frt>m  solutions,  the  action  of  the  coal  appears  to  depend 
in  the  main  directiy  upon  the  physical  property  of  adhesion,  the 
subsequent  oxidizing  action  being  here  far  lees  clearly  marked 
than  in  the  instances  previously  studied  (§  387)  where  gases  are 
acted  upon.  Much  of  the  absorbed  color  or  other  matter  will 
usually  be  found  attached  to  the  surfaces  of  the  coal,  undecom- 
posed  and  unaltered.  Thus,  if  the  coal  which  has  been  charged 
with  a  solution  of  indigo  in  sulphuric  acid,  in  Exp.  163,  be 
digested  in  a  solution  of  caustic  soda,  the  latter  wiU  dissolve  the 
indigo  and  remove  ii  from  the  coal ;  the  alkaloids  above  men- 
tioned, which  have  been  removed  from  their  aqueous  solutions  by 
means  of  charcoal,  can  be  again  recovered  by  boiling  the  coal  in 
alcohol ;  and  the  metals  can  be  dissolved  again  by  means  of  strong 
acids. 

When  employed  to  remove  coloring-matters,  charcoal  soon  be- 
comes saturated  with  the  color  and  ceases  to  absorb  any  more  of 
it ;  if  the  spent  coal  be  then  collected  and  redistilled,  it  will  be 
found  that  it  has  regained  but  littie  of  its  decolorizing-power ;  for 
its  pores  are  filled  with  charcoal  resulting  from  the  carbonization 
of  the  absorbed  coloring-matters  and  this  charcoal  is  not  porous, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  compact  and  glistening,  like  the  charcoal 
obtained  from  sugar  or  glue,  and  is  almost  entirely  destitute  of 
decolorizing-power.  In  order  to  revivify  their  coal,  the  sugar- 
refiners  digest  it  in  chlorhydric  acid,  allow  it  to  ferment  in  order 
that  the  absorbed  matters  may  be  decomposed,  and,  finally,  after 
washing  and  drying,  subject  it  to  distillation. 

389.  As  obtained  frx)m  different  sources,  charcoal  exhibits  very 
different  degrees  of  decolorizing-power ;  but  of  the  varieties  com- 
monly met  with  and  to  be  procured  in  commerce,  boneblack  is 
the  most  efficient.    Boneblack  is  prepared  for  the  use  of  sugar- 
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refiners  by  subjecting  bones  to  destructive  distillation  in  iron 
cylinders  and  carefully  cooling  the  charcoal  out  of  contact  with 
the  air. 

Exp.  164. — Repeat  Exp.  148,  p.  293,  but  instead  of  bituminous  coal^ 
charge  the  ignition-tube  with  coarsely-powdered  bone.  Distil  as  long 
as  gas  IB  evolved,  then  remove  the  deUvery-tube  &om  the  water,  plug 
it  by  means  of  a  bit  of  caoutchouc  tube  and  a  glass  rod,  and  wait  until 
the  ignition-tube  is  cold,  before  opening  it  to  examine  the  boneblack. 

Dry  bones  contain  only  about  one-third  their  weight  of  organic 
matter,  nearly  66  per  cent,  of  them  consisting  of  phosphate  of 
calcium,  in  the  interstices  of  which  the  animal  matter  is  distri- 
buted ;  hence  it  happens  that  the  charcoal  obtained  by  distilling 
bones  is  in  an  exceedingly  porous  and  divided  condition.  The 
decolorizing-power  of  bone-charcoal  may,  moreover,  be  increased 
by  digesting  it  in  dilute  chlorhydric  acid,  which  dissolves  out  a 
portion  of  the  phosphate  of  calcium  and  leaves  the  charcoal  even 
more  porous  than  before. 

But  because  J[>oneblack  is  most  commoi^y  employed  for  de- 
colorizing, it  must  not  therefore  be  inferred  that  it  is  the  most 
powerful  decolorizer  of  the  several  varieties  of  charcoal.  A  more 
efficient  coal  can  easily  be  prepared  by  mixing  nitrogenized  organic 
matters,  such  as  blood,  hoofs,  horns,  or  scraps  of  leather,  with 
carbonate  of  potassium,  distilling  the  mixture,  and  finally  leaching 
the  product  with  water.  Charcoal  of  peculiar  decolorizing-power 
may  be  prepared  by  igniting  a  mixture  of  4  parts  of  fresh  blood 
and  1  part  of  carbonate  of  potassium  in  an  iron  crucible,  so  long 
as  vapors  are  evolved,  then  washing  the  product  with  water  and 
boiling  it  with  chlorhydric  acid,  and  again  washing,  drying,  and 
igniting  in  a  close  vessel.  A  solution  of  horn-filings  in  caustic 
potash,  evaporated  to  dryness  and  ignited,  also  yields  a  veiy 
effective  charcoal.  As  with  boneblack,  the  efficiency  of  this  ooal 
prepared  with  caustic  or  carbonated  potash  appears  to  depend 
upon  the  minute  subdivision  of  its  particles  and  the  porosity  re- 
sulting from  the  mixture  of  the  inorganic  matter.  The  decolo- 
rizing-power of  the  charcoal  obtained  from  vegetable  substances 
can  be  in  like  manner  increased  by  mixing  these  substances  with 
lime  or  clay  before  the  carbonization.  A  mixture  of  100  parts 
pipe-clay,  stirred  up  with  water  to  the  consistence  of  a  thin  paste, 
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20  parts  of  tar,  and  500  parts  of  powdered  bituminons  coal  yields  a 
charcoal  which  decolorizes  almost  as  well  as  boneblack.  It  is, 
however,  no  very  easy  matter  to  determine  which,  of  a  number 
of  varieties  of  charcoal,  is  the  most  powerful  deoolorizer,  since 
the  decolorizing-power  differs  with  the  nature  of  the  coloring- 
matter  as  well  as  according  to  the  quality  of  the  charcoaL  It 
has  been  found,  for  example,  that  with 


■QUAL  WBI0HT8  OF  CHAROOAL 
PEEPAKKD  BT 

THE  RELATIYB  DECOLORIZIITO- 

POWER                             * 

Upon  a  9oluHon  of 
indigo  innUpku' 
rieaeidwM 

upon  a  sohtHon  of 
bro»n  mtgar  vtu 

Igniting  a  mixture  of  blood  and  car- 
bonate of  potassium 

Igniting  a  mixture  of  blood  and  car- 
bonate of  calcium 

Igniting  a  mixture  of  blood  and 
phosphate  of  calcium     .... 

Igniting  a  mixture  of  glue  and  car- 
bonate of  potassium 

Igniting  acetate  of  sodium     .    .    . 

Digesting  boneblack  with  chlorhy- 
dric  acid 

60 
18 
12 

36 

12 
1-9 
1-9 
1 

20 

11 

10 

16 
9 

1-8 
1-6 
1 

Ordinary  boneblack 

390.  Compounds  of  Carbon  and  Hydrogen  are  exceedingly 
numerous.  There  are  many  different  series  of  them,  each  mem- 
ber of  either  of  these  series  differing  but  slightly  from  its  next 
neighbors  in  composition  and  properties.  But  all  these  substances 
are  commonly  classed  as  organic  compounds ;  they  constitute  a 
special  branch  of  chemical  science  called  organic  chemistry,  and 
are  not  discussed  in  works  which  treat  of  all  the  elements  com- 
monly met  with,  without  special  reference  to  any  one.  This  sub- 
division of  the  general  subject  is  resorted  to  merely  for  convenience; 
there  is  no  inherent  reason  why  the  compounds  of  hydrogen  and 
carbon  should  not  be  studied  in  this  manual  as  well  as  the  com- 
pounds of  hydrogen  and  oxygen.  But  since  carbon  is  capable  of 
uniting  with  hydrogen,  oxygen,  or  nitrogen,  or  with  two  of  these 
elements,  or  with  all  three  of  them,  in  the  most  varied  propor- 
tions, there  are  formed  so  many  different  compounds,  that  it  has 
been  found  advantageous  to  study  them  by  themselves. 
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The  best  definition  of  the  so-called  organic  chemistry  which 
can  be  given  tovday,  is,  that  it  is  the  Chemistry  of  the  Componnds 
of  Carbon.  The  department  of  organic  chemistry  has  grown  out 
of  ordinary  chemistry  solely  because  of  the  fact  that  the  com- 
pounds of  carbon  with  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen  are  more 
numerous,  and  often  of  more  complex  composition,  than  the  com- 
pounds formed  by  any  of  the  other  elements.  These  compounds 
of  carbon  with  hydrogen,  and  with  the  other  elements,  are  all 
definite  chemical  compounds  conforming  to  the  law  of  multiple- 
proportions  (§  76) ;  but  they  count  by  thousands,  and  the  mere 
enumeration  of  their  names  and  properties  would  fill  a  volume. 

391.  As  examples  of  the  series  of  compounds  of  carbon  and 
hydrogen,  to  which  allusion  was  just  now  made,  the  following 
lists  may  be  given : — 

BoUa  at'^  a  JBoOs  af"  a 

CH. 

C^ 

C,H, 
C4H10 
C5H12 
CeHi4 
C^ie 

The  first  series  of  the  compounds  above  formulated  is  found 
in  petroleum,  and  in  the  oil  known  as  coal-oil,  obtained  by  distil- 
ling highly  bituminous  coals  and  shales  at  comparatively  low  tem- 
peratures; the  petroleum  used  for  lighting  contains  all  these 
different  compounds,  together  with  others  of  the  same  class. 
The  second  series  may  generally  be  obtained  by  the  destructive 
distillation  of  various  organic  compounds;  and  the  members  of 
the  third  series  are  found  in  the  most  volatile  portion  of  coal-tar 
— ^the  tar  obtained  by  distilling  bituminous  coal  at  hi^  tempera- 
tures, as  in  the  manufacture  of  illuminating  gas. 

It  will  be  observed  that  there  is  a  constant  difference  of  one 
atom  of  carbon  and  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  (CH,)  between  any 
two  contiguous  compounds  enumerated  in  the  lists.  The  boiling- 
points  of  the  several  members  exhibit  a  constant  difference  of  30^ 
for  each  increment  of  CH^,  as  we  go  down  the  lists,  so  far  as  has 
been  determined ;  and  so  with  all  the  other  physical  properties, 
such  as  specific  gravity,  mobility,  expai^bility  by  heat,  and  the 


SoUt at"  C. 

CH, 

C,H. 

.  -80° 

C4H, 

.       CP 

C.H,. 

.      SOP 

C.H,, 

.      60" 

C3u 

90» 

c^.. 

CjH,    . 

.    80^ 

6° 

C^Hy    . 

.  110° 

35° 

CflH.Q  . 

.  140P 

66° 

cX  . 

.  170P 

95° 

125° 
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like ;  the  intensity  of  these  properties  increases  or  decreases  re* 
gularly,  in  a  constant  ratio,  as  we  pass  fix)m  one  member  of  the 
series  to  the  members  next  in  order.  Such  series  are  called 
*'  homologous "  series  (having  the  same  proportion) ;  they  are 
clearly  analogous  to  the  groups,  families,  or  series  of  el^nents 
which  we  have  already  studied  in  chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine 
(§  152),  in  oxygen,  sulphur,  selenium,  and  tellurium  (§  257),  in 
nitrogen,  phosphorus,  arsenic,  antimony,  and  bismuth  (§  364),  and 
are  now  proceeding  to  study  in  carbon,  boron,  and  silicon.  Just 
as  in  these  groups  of  elements  the  student  has  seen  a  true  serial 
arrangement  of  the  different  members,  and  has  observed  that  the 
different  terms  of  each  series  differ  from  one  another  in  atomic 
weight  and  exhibit  parallel  differences  in  the  intensity  of  their 
properties,  so  here  in  each  of  the  homologous  series  of  hydrocar- 
bons there  have  been  observed  similar  constant  differences.  In 
the  series  of  hydrocarbons,  we  know  that  there  is  a  constant  dif- 
ference of  composition  of  CH,;  and  this  difference  of -composition 
we  believe  to  be  at  the  bottom  of  the  constant  difference  of  phy- 
sical properties ;  but  to  the  cause  of  the  constant  differences  in  the 
homologous  series  of  elements  we  have,  as  yet,  no  clew. 

The  power  of  arranging  numerous  idlied  compounds  into 
groups  or  series,  like  those  enumerated  upon  page  312,  has  been 
of  great  service  to  chemists  in  facilitating  the  study  of  the  com- 
pounds of  carbon.  For  every  such  series  a  general  algebraic 
expression  has  been  devised  which  serves  as  the  name  of  the 
series.  like  any  other  name,  this  condse  expression  brings 
before  the  mind  of  the  chemist  the  general  properties  of  the 
series.  Thus  the  expression  G.Hso^.3  is  general  for  the  first 
series  above  mentioned,  C^fl^  for  the  second,  and  C^  ^  ,H^  for 
the  third. 

In  this  manual  we  shall  describe  only  one  of  the  compounds  of 
carbon  and  hydrogen,  a  compound  which  occurs  ready  formed  in 
nature. 

392.  Marsh-gas,  or  Light  Carhuretted  Hydrogen  (CH  J,  is  a 
permanent  gas  which  constitutes  a  large  proportion  of  the  ordi- 
nary illuminating  gas  obtained  from  coal.  It  is  disengaged  in 
large  quantities  from  some  sorts  of  bituminous  coal,  even  at  the 
ordinary  temperature  of  the  air>  and  more  rapidly  at  higher  tem^ 
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peratures.  In  coal  mines  the  gas  thus  given  off  is  known  as 
"  fire-damp ; "  by  mixing  with  air,  in  the  galleries  of  badly  ven- 
tilated mines,  it  forms  explosive  mixtures,  which  frequently  occa- 
sion frightful  accidents  when  ignited  through  carelessness. 

The  gas  is  evolved  also,  in  lai^  quantities,  from  the  mud  at  the 
bottom  of  stagnant  pools  ;  it  is  one  of  the  products  of  the  putre- 
faction of  vegetable  matter  under  water,  where  the  supply  of  air 
is  insufficient  to  oxidize  the  matter  completely  to  carbonic  acid 
and  water ;  hence  the  name  marsh-gas. 

In  hot  weather  marsh-gas  can  be  obtained  by  thrusting  a  pole  into 
the  mud  at  the  bottom  of  a  pond  and  collecting  the  bubbles  of  gas  as 
they  rise,  by  holding  over  them  an  inverted  bottle  full  of  water. 
When  the  bottle  has  been  filled  with  gas  it  should  be  corked  tightly 
under  water,  and  carried  to  the  laboratory  for  examination.  The  gas 
thus  obtained  is  contaminated  with  nitrogen  and  with  a  large  quantity 
of  carbonic  acid,  these  gases  being  set  free,  together  with  marsh-gas, 
during  the  process  of  putrefaction.  Before  the  gas  thus  collected  will 
bum,  it  is  usually  found  necessary  to  remove  from  itthe  carbonic  acid; 
this  can  be  done  by  pouring  into  the  bottle  a  small  quantity  of  a  so- 
lution of  caustic  soda,  or  some  milk  of  lime,  closing  and  shaking  the 
bottle,  and  finally  removing  the  stopper  under  water.  The  bottle  may 
then  be  placed  upright  and  a  lighted  match  applied  to  the  gas ;  it  will 
take  fire  and  bum  with  a  blue  flame,  the  size  of  which  may  be  in- 
creased by  pouring  water  into  the  bottle  so  that  the  gas  shall  be  driven 
out  into  the  air. 
The  gas  may  be  prepared  artificially  as  follows : — 

JSxp.  166.  Mix  together  2  grms.  of 
^'     '  crystallized  acetate  of  8odium,4  grms. 

of  caustic  soda,  and  8  grms.  of  slaked 
lime.  Heat  the  mixture  gently  upon 
an  iron  plate,  until  all  the  water  of 
ciTstallization  of  the  acetate  has 
been  expelled  and  the  mass  has  be- 
come diy  and  friable.  Charge  an 
ignition-tube  20  cm.  long  with  the 
dry  powder,  heat  it  above  the  gas- 
lamp,  and  collect  the  gas  at  the  water- 
pan,  as  shown  in  Fig.  63.  Carbu- 
retted  hydrogen  is  evolved  from  the  mixture  at  a  temperature  below 
redness,  and  a  residue  of  carbonate  of  sodium  is  left  in  the  ignition- 
tube.    The  purpose  of  the  lime  is  to  render  the  mass  porous  and  in- 
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fusible,  or  nearly  infusible;  so  that  the  tube  may  be  heated  equably. 
If  caustic  soda  is  heated  with  the  acetate  without  addition  of  lime, 
the  tube  usually  breaks,  even  when  the  mixture  has  been  dried  before- 
hand.   The  reaction  may  be  represented  as  follows : — 

CjHaNaO,        +        NaHO        =        CH,        +        NajCO,. 

Ihry  Acetate  of  Hydrate  of  mr^.*  />^.  Carbonate  of 

Sodium,  Sodium:  Marsh^Gae,  Sodium, 

393.  Marsh-gaa  is  transparent,  colorless,  and  little  more  than 
half  as  heavy  as  air.  Next  to  hydrogen  it  is  the  lightest  known 
substance,  its  specific  gravity  being  only  8.  It  takes  fire  readily 
when  touched  with  a  lighted  match,  but  is  nevertheless  more 
difficult  of  inflammation  than  most  of  the  other  combustible  com- 
pounds of  hydrogen.  While  free  hydrogen  and  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  can  be  lighted  by  a  glass  rod  which  has  been  heated  to 
dull  redness,  the  rod  must  be  raised  to  the  temperature  of  bright 
redness,  or  even  to  a  white  heat,  in  order  that  it  may  kindle 
marsh-gas.  As  prepared  irom  acetate  of  potassium,  the  gas 
bums  with  a  pale  yellowish-blue  flame.  It  is  rather  more  solu- 
ble in  water  than  oxygen ;  at  0°  one  volume  of  water  dissolves 
0055  volume  of  it.  It  has  never  been  condensed  to  the  liquid 
condition. 

394.  We  have,  thus  far,  observed  three  different  proportions 
in  which  the  other  elements  unite  with  hydrogen.  The  members 
of  the  chlorine  group  unite  with  hydrogen,  by  preference,  in  the 
proportion  of  one  volume  to  one  volume;  one  volume  of  any 
member  of  the  sulphur  group  combines,  by  preference,  with  two 
volumes  of  hydrogen ;  one  atom  of  any  member  of  the  nitrogen 
group  unites,  by  preference,  with  three  atoms  of  hydrogen.  The 
condensation  increases  in  direct  ratio  to  the  increasing  proportion 
of  hydrogen,  so  that,  in  every  case,  two  volumes  only  of  the  re- 
sultant compound  are  produced.  We  have  thus  become  fEimiliar 
with  the  fact  that  the  space  occupied  by  the  molecule  of  a  com- 
pound gas  is  always  two  unit-volumes  (§  258).  An  examina- 
tion of  the  molecule  of  marsh-gas  will  reveal  a  fourth  kind  of 
hydrogen-compound — a  compound  containing  in  the  product- 
volume  (§  260)  four  volumes  of  hydrogen  condensed.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  prove  experimentally  that  two  volumes  of  marsh-gas 
yield,  on  decomposition,  four  volumes  of  hydrogen ;  but,  unfor- 
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tunately,  it  is  not  within  onr  power  to  demonstrate,  by  experi- 
menty  the  volume  of  carbon  with  which  these  four  volumes  of  hy- 
drogen are  combined ;  for  carbon  is  a  solid  incapable  of  volatiliza- 
tion by  the  intensest  heat  at  present  at  our  command.  We  are  able 
to  determine  the  combining  volume  of  each  constituent  of  chlor- 
hydric  acid,  steam,  and  ammonia ;  but  we  have  no  positive  know- 
ledge whatever  concerning  the  manner  in  which  carbon  enters 
into  combination  by  volume.  Its  combining  proportion  by  weight 
can  be  ascertained ;  but  it  must  be  careMly  observed  that  all 
views  respecting  the  volumetric  composition  of  the  very  numerous 
compounds  of  carbon  are  purely  speculative,  so  far  as  the  carbon 
is  concerned,  imtil  carbon  shall  have  been  actually  volatilized  and 
its  vapor  weighed. 

That  marsh-gas  really  contains  hydrogen  and  carbon  may  be 
readily  proved  by  bringing  into  play,  under  appropriate  condi- 
tions, the  strong  affinity  of  chlorine  for  hydrogen.  Chlorine  will 
set  free  carbon  from  marsh-gas,  just  as  it  liberates  nitrogen  from 
ammonia  (Ezp.  67). 

Exp,  166.— Fill  a  tall  bottle  of  the  capacity  of  260  or,  better,  600 
c.  c.  with  water,  invert  it  over  the  water-pan,  and  pass  mareh-gas  into 
it,  until  a  little  more  than  one-third  of  the  water  is  displaced ;  cover 
the  bottle  with  a  thick  towel  to  exclude  the  light,  and  then  fill  the 
rest  of  the  bottle  with  chlorine.  Cork  the  bottle  tightly,  and  shake  it 
vigorously,  ui  order  to  mix  the  gases  together,  keeping  the  bottle 
always  covered  with  the  towel.  Finally,  open  the  bottle  and  apply  a 
light  to  the  mixture.  Ignition  takes  place,  chlorhydric  acid  is  pro- 
duced, while  the  sides  and  mouth  of  the  bottle  become  coated  with 
solid  carbon  in  the  form  of  lampblack,  and  a  cloud  of  smoke  rises  into 
the  air.  The  presence  of  the  acid  may  be  proved  by  the  smeU,  by  its 
reaction  with  moistened  blue  litmus-paper,  and  by  the  white  ftunes 
which  are  generated  when  a  rod  moistened  with  ammonia- water  is 
brought  into  contact  with  the  escaping  acid  gas. 

Carbon  and  hydrogen  are  therefore  elementary  constituents  of 
marsh-gas.  We  should  be  glad  to  add  the  synthetical  to  the 
analytical  demonstration,  and  make  marsh-gas  out  of  carbon  and 
hydrogen ;  but  no  means  are  at  present  known  by  which  these 
two  elements  can  be  directiy  combined  to  form  marsh- gas.  As 
in  the  case  of  ammonia,  we  are  obliged  to  rely  upon  the  assu- 
rance of  the  balance  that  the  sum  of  the  weights  of  the  two  con- 
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stitaents  separated  from  a  given  quantity  of  marsh-gas  is  precisely 
equal  to  the  weight  of  the  marsh-gas  submitted  to  anal3rsi8.  The 
experimental  process  by  which  this  fact  is  demonstrated  is  too 
complex  to  be  profitably  studied  at  this  stage  of  progress,  and 
the  fact  must  therefore  be  accepted  as  the  result  of  experience. 

395.  It  remains  to  show  how  the  investigation  of  the  composi- 
tion of  the  product-volume  of  marsh-gas  leads  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  atomic  weight,  or  least  combining  weight,  of  the  element 
carbon.  Marsh-gas  is  the  compound  best  suited  for  ascertaining 
the  atomic  weight  of  carbon,  because  experience  has  proved  that 
it  contains  proportionally  less  carbon  than  any  other  hydride  of 
the  element.  We  determined  the  atomic  weight  of  oxygen  from 
steam,  the  hydrogen  compound  which  contains  the  smallest  pro- 
portion of  oxygen, — of  chlorine  from  chlorhydric  acid,  the  only 
hydride  of  chlorine,-~of  nitrogen  firom  ammonia,  the  hydride  which 
contains  the  smallest  proportion  of  nitrogen.  So  the  atomic 
weight  of  carbon  is  the  weight  of  carbon  which  experiment  proves 
to  be  contained  in  two  unit-volumes  of  marsh-gas.  By  physical 
determinations,  the  specific  gravity  of  marsh-gas  has  been  shown 
to  be  8 ;  in  other  words,  one  unit- volume  of  marsh-gas  weighs  8  ; 
then  two  imit-volumes,  or  the  product-volimie,  must  weigh  16. 
How  much  of  this  weight  of  16  is  hydrogen  ?  This  question  can 
be  answered  experimentally  by  ascertaining  how  many  unit- 
volumes  of  hydrogen  are  locked  up  in  two  unit- volumes  of  marsh- 
gas. 

When  a  series  of  electric  sparks  b^;in  to  traverse  a  measured 
volume  of  marsh-gas  contained  in  a  U-tube,  arranged  like  the 
U-tube  of  figure  11,  but  without  the  jacket,  h  e,  and  its  accom- 
paniments, the  gas  is  found  to  expand,  and  in  a  few  minutes  a 
light  deposit  of  carbon  appears  in  the  vicinity  of  the  points  of 
the  plaidnimi  wires.  The  decomposition  of  the  marsh-gas  pro- 
ceeds slowly;  BO  that  a  considerable  time  is  required  for  the 
execution  of  the  experiment.  If  the  mercury  in  the  U-tube  be 
finally  brought  to  a  level  in  the  two  limbs,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  original  volume  of  gas  has  very  nearly  doubled.  When  this 
point  is  once  attained,  the  continued  transmission  of  sparks  pro- 
duces no  further  increase  of  the  volume  of  the  gas.  The  expanded 
gas  may  be  shown  by  the  usual  tests  to  be  hydrogen. 
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This  expenment  is  rather  difficult  to  perform,  and  does  not 
yield  perfectly  exact  reaults,  for  a  minate  portion  of  marsh-gas 
escapes  decomposition;  nevertheless  it  establishes  beyond  rea- 
sonable doubt  the  fact  that  marsh-gas  contains  twice  its  Yolome 
of  hydrogen.  Two  unit-volumes  of  marsh-gas,  weighing  16, 
must  therefore  contain  four  unit- volumes  of  hydrogen ;  but  four 
unit- volumes  of  hydrogen  weigh  4 ;  therefore  the  quantity  of 
carbon  contained  in  the  product- volume  of  marsh-gas  must  wdgli 
12,  which  number  we  admit  as  the  atomic  weight  of  carbon. 

But  it  may  be  said,  What  means  have  we  of  knowing  that  12 
represents  the  least  combining  weight  of  carbon  ?  (for  the  atom  is 
by  definition  the  least  quantity  of  an  element  which  can  be  con- 
ceived to  exist  in  combination).  K  it  were  possible  to  demon- 
stratethat  the  proportional  quantity  by  weight  of  carbon  which 
is  represented  by  the  number  12  is  just  the  quantity  required 
to  fill  one  unit- volume  when  converted  into  vapor,  we  should 
have  the  same  reason  for  believing  12  to  be  the  weight  of  one 
atom  of  carbon  that  we  have  for  considering  16  to  be  the  weight 
of  one  atom  of  oxygen,  or  35-6  the  weight  of  one  atom  of  chlorine. 
As  we  cannot  convert  carbon  into  vapor  at  all,  it  is  impossible  to 
ascertain  with  certainty  how  many  atoms,  or  how  many  volumes, 
12  proportional  parts  by  weight  of  carbon  really  represent ;  the 
quantity  of  carbon  which  ia  combined  with  four  atoms  of  hydro- 
gen in  marsh-gas  may  be  four  atoms,  each  weighing  3,  or  two 
atoms,  each  weighing  6,  or  one  atom  weighing  12.  As  it  is 
necessary  to  assume  some  number  of  atoms  as  represented  by  the 
proportional  weight  12,  that  assumption  which  will  convenientiy 
formulate  the  simplest  and  most  familiar  compounds  of  carbon 
will  be  the  best.  Accordingly  it  has,  of  late,  been  assumed  that 
12  proportional  parts  by  weight  of  carbon  constitute  the  least 
quantity  of  this  element  which  is  conceived  to  enter  into  chemical 
combination,  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  atomic  weight  of  carbon 
is  12.  The  atom  of  carbon,  thus  understood,  can  then  ^^  or  com- 
bine with,  four  atoms  of  hydrogen  or  of  any  member  of  the  chlo- 
rine group,  and  two  atoms  of  oxygen  or  of  any  other  member  of 
the  sulphur  group.  The  following  substances,  familiar  in  com- 
mon life,  or  subjects  of  discussion  in  this  chapter,  may  be  men- 
tioned in  illustration  of  this  principle : — 
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Marsh-gas    .    .    .    CH^  Carbonic  acid    .    ...    CO, 

Chloroform.    .    .    CHCI3       Bisulphide  of  carbon  .    CS^ 
Chloride  of  carbon     CCl^ 

If  it  were  assimied  that  12  proportional  parts  by  weight,  the 
relative  quantity  of  carbon  in  each  of  the  above-mentioned  com- 
pounds, represent  two  or  four  atoms  or  volumes  of  carbon,  instead 
of  one,  every  one  of  these  formulas  would  become  less  simple. 
There  are  a  great  multitude  of  compounds  which  contain  a  larger 
proportional  quantity  of  carbon  than  the  compounds  cited  above ; 
but  the  greater  proportional  quantity  is  always  some  multiple  of 
12  proportional  parts,  or,  in  other  words,  is  always  an  integral 
number  of  carbon  atoms  each  weighing  12. 

In  marsh-gas  we  have  thus  found  a  new  term  in  the  series  of 
hydrogen  compounds.  Marsh-gas  is  an  example  and  t3rpe  of  the 
hydrides  richest  in  hydrogen ;  so  far  as  we  yet  know,  hydrogen 
does  not  form,  with  any  element  whatsoever,  any  compound 
whereof  the  product- volume  contains  mqre  than  four  atoms  of 
hydrogen  united  with  one  atom  of  the  other  element.  The  fol- 
lowing brief  table  comprehends  all  the  principal  types  of  hydro- 
gen compounds,  beginning  with  chlorhydric  acid,  the  poorest 
hydride,  and  passing  through  water  and  ammonia,  intermediate 
compounds,  to  marsh-gas,  the  hydride  richest  in  hydrogen : — 

Chlorhydric  acid HCl  =  2  volumes. 

Water H,0  =  2       „ 

Ammonia *    .  H3N  =  2       „ 

Marah-gas H^C  =  2       „ 

Each  of  these  types  of  hydrogen  compounds  characterizes  a  group 
of  chemical  elements.  The  first  type  is  characteristic  of  the  chlo- 
rine group ;  the  second,  of  the  sulphur  group ;  the  third,  of  the 
nitrogen  group ;  and  the  fourth,  of  the  group  which  we  shall  soon 
know  as  the  carbon  group. 

396.  The  compounds  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  are  of  great 
practical  interest,  since  the  flame  of  all  ordinary  lamps  and  fires 
results  from  their  combustion.  Any  allusion  to  their  properties 
at  once  suggests  the  influence  which  these  properties  exert  in 
the  usual  methods  of  obtaining  light  and  heat,  and  necessitates  a 
more  complete  discussion  of  the  subjects  of  flame  and  combustion 
than  we  have  had  hitherto.    We  shall  recur  to  this  subject  in  a 
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subsequent  section,  after  having  studied  the  oxides  of  carbon. 
For  the  elucidation  of  the  subject  of  combustion,  ordinary  illumi> 
nating  gas,  which  is  a  mixture  of  many  hydrides  of  carbon,  will 
serve  as  well  as  any  pure  hydrocarbon.  A  brief  description  of 
this  product  may  here  be  given. 

About  94«100ths  of  the  volume  of  purified  coal-gas  consists  of 
a  mixture  of  marsh-gas,  free  hydrogen,  and  carbonic  oxide, — ^the 
marsh-gas  usually  amounting  to  about  one-third  part  of  the 
whole  gas.  These  non-luminous,  or  very  feebly  luminous  gases, 
serve  as  carriers  of  the  six  or  seven  per  cent,  of  real  light- 
producing  ingredients  which  are  contained  in  the  gas.  This 
mixture  of  light-giving  ingredients  is  exceedingly  complex.  The 
vapor  of  benzole  is,  no  doubt,  one  of  the  most  important  of  tiiese 
ingredients.  Some  of  the  higher  homologues  of  marsh-gas  lend 
their  aid ;  and  a  hydrocarbon  of  composition  GJi^t  called  acety- 
lene, is  important  and  very  generally  present.  Sometimes  a  little 
olefiant  gas  (C^H^)  is  present,  as  well  as  other  compounds  of  the 
same  homologous  series ;  but  the  old  view,  that  this  substance 
constitutes  the  chief  luminiferous  ingredient  of  coal-gas,  is  no 
longer  admitted. 

For  all  practical  purposes,  we  can  here  regard  this  mixture 
of  gases  as  carburetted  hydrogen.  That  it  contains  hydrogen, 
can  readily  be  shown  by  holding  a  cold,  dry  bottle  over  a  burn- 
ing jet  of  it,  and  observing  that  water  is  a  product  of  the  com- 
bustion ;  and  that  it  contains  carbon  can  be  seen  by  holding  in 
the  flame  a  piece  of  cold  porcelain,  and  noting  the  deposition  of 
soot.  Coal-gas  is  only  about  half  as  heavy  as  air.  In  many 
respects  it  resembles  hydrogen,  and  most  of  the  experiments 
which  were  performed  with  hydrogen  can  be  equally,  dr  nearly, 
as  well  performed  with  this  gas.  The  student  will  do  well  to 
repeat,  as  an  example,  Exp.  24,  substituting,  for  the  hydrogen, 
common  gas  drawn  from  the  street  mains.  In  the  same  way  he 
may  repeat  Exp.  29,  mixing  1  volume  of  coal-gas  with  fh>m  8 
to  12  volumes  of  air.  If,  instead  of  coal-gas,  pure  light  car- 
buretted hydrogen  be  taken,  the  explosion  will  be  most  violent 
with  8  to  10  volumes  of  air ;  with  only  3  or  4  volumes  of  air, 
or  more  than  15  volumes,  the  mixture  is  not  explosive ;  either 
too  much  or  too  little  air  prevents  the  explosion. 
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Compounds  of  Carbon  and  Oxygen, — ^There  are  two  of  these 
compounds— carbonic  add  (CO^),  and  carbonic  oxide  (CO). 

397.  Carbonic  Add  {QO^  is  always  formed  when  carbon  or 
any  of  its  compounds  is  burned  in  an  excess  of  air  or  of  oxygen 
gas,  or  in  contact  with  substances,  gaseous,  liquid,  or  solid,  which 
are  rich  in  oxygen  and  yield  it  readily  to  other  bodies. 

Exp,  167. — Place  a  liye  coal  (charcoal)  upon  a  deflagrating-spoon, 
and  thrust  it  into  a  bottle  fall  of  air,  or,  better,  oxygen  gas ;  cover  the 
bottle  closely,  and  set  it  aside  for  examination.  Or  invert 
an  empty  bottle  over  a  burning  lamp  or  caodle,  so  that  the 
products  of  the  combustion  of  the  liunp  may  be  received  in 
it ;  the  bottle  will  immediately  become  clouded  upon  the 
inside  from  deposition  of  water  resulting  from  the  combus- 
tion (see  S  56),  and  wiU  also  be  filled  with  carbonaceous 
and  other  gaseous  products,  simultaneously  formed.  Cover 
the  bottle  and  test  its  contents  in  the  manner  described  in 
the  succeeding  experiment. 

Exp,  168.-^Pour  some  lime-water  (a  solution  of  common  slaked 
lime  in  water)  into  the  bottles  filled  with  gaseous  products  of  com- 
bustion in  Exp.  167,  and  shake  the  bottled.  The  liquid  wiU  become 
milky  and  turbid,  and,  when  left  at  rest,  will  deposit  a  white  powder 
(carbonate  of  calcium).  The  presence  of  carbonic  acid  can  readily  be 
detected  by  means  of  lime-water,  since  this  insoluble  precipitate  of 
carbonate  of  calcitmi  is  formed  when  the  two  substances  are  brought 
together. 

The  bottles  of  gas  obtained  in  Exp.  167,  will,  of  course,  con- 
tain, besides  carbonic  acid,  a  quantity  of  nitrogen  derived  from 
the  air  which  took  part  in  the  combustion,  unless,  indeed,  as  was 
suggested,  the  charcoal  be  burned  in  pure  oxygen.  It  is  to  be 
observed  that,  in  all  ordinary  cases  of  combustion,  whether  of 
wood,  coal,  wax,  or  oil,  there  result  these  same  gaseous  products 
^Hoarbonic  acid  and  nitrogen;  they  ascend,  as  invisible  aerial 
currents,  from  every  well-regulated  flame  or  fire,  and  are  con- 
tinually issuing  from  the  chimneys  of  our  houses,  though,  in  the 
absence  of  the  particles  of  solid  carbon,  or  of  condensed  aqueous 
vapor,  which  constitute  smoke,  we  can  see  no  product  of  the 
combustion. 

Exp,  169.~As  was  just  now  said,  carbonic  acid  nmy  be  produced 
also  by  heating  carbon  in  contact  with  solid  bodies  which  contain  oxy- 
gen, such,  for  example,  as  the  red  oxide  of  mercury.    Mix  11  grammes 
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of  red  oxide  of  mercuiy  with  0*88  grm.  of  charcoal ;  place  the  mixture 
in  an  ignition-tube,  arranged  as  in  figiiTe  68 ;  heat  the  tube  and  collect 
over  water  the  gas  which  is  eyolved.  Test  the  product  with  lime- 
water,  as  in  Exp.  168.  The  reaction  between  the  charcoal  and  the 
oxide  of  mercury  may  be  written  as  follows : — 

2HgO  -f  0  «  CO,  +  2Hg. 

The  metallic  mercury  set  free  condenses  in  droplets  upon  the  cold 
upper  portions  of  the  ignition- tube.  Here,  again,  as  in  Exps.  124, 155, 
the  metallic  oxide  is  reduced  by  the  charcoal 

398.  Carbonic  acid  may  readily  be  obtained  from  certain  com- 
pounds called  carbonates,  several  of  which  are  abundant  minerals. 
Common  chalk,  marble,  and  limestone,  for  example,  are  com- 
posed of  carbonate  of  caloinm ;  and  carbonic  add  can  readily  be 
obtained  by  strongly  heating  them,  or  by  subjecting  them  to  the 
action  of  strong  adds. 

Exp.  170. — ^Place  two  or  three  grammes  of  coarsely-powdered  marble 
in  an  ignition-tube  provided  with  a  gas  delivery-tube  bent  at  a  right 
angle ;  place  the  ignition-tube  upon  the  iron  stand  over  the  gas-lamp, 
and  dip  the  outer  opening  of  the  delivery-tube  into  a  small  bottle 
containing  lime-water;  heat  the  marble  strongly,  and  observe  the  white 
predpitate  which  forms  in  the  lime-water  as  the  carbonic  add  gas 
comes  in  contact  with  it  The  carbonate  of  calcium,  thus  predpitated 
by  bringing  together  carbonic  acid  and  oxide  of  calcium,  is  chemically 
identical  with  the  chalk  or  marble  from  which  the  add  was  expelled. 

In  actual  practice  enormous  quantities  of  carbonic  add  are 
expelled  from  limestone  in  this  way  for  the  sake  of  the  quicklime 
which  is  left  as  a  residue ;  but 


the  carbonic  add,  thus  expelled 
by  heat,  is  rarely  collected,  for 
a  more  convenient  method  of 
procuring  it  is  to  treat  the  lime- 
stone with  some  add  capable  of 
expelling  the  carbonic  acid. 

Exp,  171.— In  a  gas-bottle  of 
500  or  600  c.  c.  capacity,  arranged 
predsely  as  for  generating  hydro- 
gen (see  Exp.  19),  place  10  or  12 
grms.  of  chalk  or  marble  in  small 
lumps  3   cover   the   chalk   with 


fig.  55. 
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water^  and  pour  in  through  the  thistle-tube  oonceniraied  chlorhydric 
acid,  by  small  portions,  in  such  quantity  as  shall  insure  a  continuous 
and  equable  eyolution  of  gas.  Collect  seyeral  bottles  of  the  gas  over 
water,  then  replace  the  anterior  portion  of  the  deHyery-tube  with  a 
straight  tube  and  collect  one  or  two  botUes  of  the  gas  by  displace- 
ment; carbonic  acid  gas  is  half  as  heavy  again  as  air.  The  reaction 
between  the  carbonate  of  calciimi  and  the  chlorhydric  add  may  be 
thus  formulated : — 


CaCOa  +  2HC1  =  CaCla  +  H,0  +  CO, 

sulphuric  i 
i  acid;  for 
iifl^rdl 
iuctr  Wl 


When  chalk  is  the  material  operated  upon,  sulphuric  acid  may  be  sub- 
stituted with  advantage  for  the  chlorhydric  acid;  for  the  latter,  being 
rather  easily  volatile,  is  liable  to  be  carried  f^Hard  by  the  current  of 
carbonic  acid,  and  to  contaminate  the  product;  When  carbonic  acid 
is  prepared  for  commercial  purposes  by  the  action  of  an  add  upon  car- 
bonate of  calcium,  sulphuric  add  is  almost  always  the  add  employed, 
and  marble-dust  the  substance  acted  upon : — 

CaCG,  +  Hj^,  =  CaSO,  +  H,0  +  CO,. 

With  a  porous  material,  like  chalk,  this  action  occurs  readily ;  but  in 
attempting  to  operate  upon  compact  varieties  of  carbonate  of  caldum 
such  as  marble,  difficulties  are  encountered,  unless  the  carbonate  be  in 
the  state  of  powder.  The  sulphate  of  caldum,  which  is  a  product  of 
the  reaction,  is  a  rather  difficultly  soluble  substance,  and,  being  depo- 
dted  upon  the  surface  of  the  marble,  soon  covers  it  with  a  coating  so 
thick  and  impermeable  that  the  action  of  the  sulphuric  add  upon  the 
marble  is  well  nigh  completely  arrested. 

Carbonate  of  calcium  being  cheaper  than  most  other  carbonates,  is 
more  commonly  employed  than  any  other  as  a  source  of  carbonic  acid ; 
but  it  is  sometimes  convenient  to  substitute  for  it  the  carbonate  of 
sodium,  or  of  potassium  (saleratus),  or  even  of  ammonium,  since  car- 
bonic add  is  given  off  from  these  compounds  very  quickly  and  abun- 
dantly. A  self-regulating  gas-generator,  such  as  is  represented  in  Fig. 
zxviii.  of  the  Appendix,  charged  with  large  solid  lumps  of  the  com- 
merdal  carbonate  of  ammonium  and  chlorhydric  add,  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  convenient  apparatus  which  can  be  employed  for  preparing  the 
gas  upon  the  lecture-table. 

399.  At  the  ordinary  atmospheric  temperature  and  pressure, 
carbonic  add  is  a  transparent,  colorless  gas,  of  a  slightly  add  smell 
«nd  taste.  It  is  incombustible,  being  already  the  product  of  the 
complete  combustion  of  carbon,  and  is,  moreover,  incapable  of 
supporting  the  combustion  of  most  other  bodies,  since  the  oxygen 

t2 
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contained  in  it  is  very  firml j  held ;  like  nitrogen,  it  inunediatelj 
extinguishes  burning  bodies  which  are  immersed  in  it.  • 

£jcp,  172.— Thrust  into  a  bottle  of  the  gas  obtained  in  Exp.  171,  a 
lighted  candle,  or,  better,  a  large  flame  of  alcohol  burning  upon  a  tuft 
of  cotton ;  in  either  case  the  flame  will  be  instantly  extinguished. 

The  speciflc  heat  of  gaseous  carbonic  add,  between  l(f  and 
200°,  is  0-2169.  Its  speciflc  gravity  is  22 ;  being  thus  1*53  as 
heavy  as  air,  it  can  be  poured  from  one  vessel  to  another  almost 
as  readily  as  if  it  were  water. 

Exp,  173. — ^Invert  a  bottle  filled  with  carbonic  acid  upon  another 
bottle  of  equal  size  fi[bd  with  air,  in  such  manner  that  the  mouth  of 
the  upper  inverted  bAH  shall  rest  upon  the  mouth  of  the  lower  bottle. 
After  the  lapse  of  several  minutes,  thrust  a  burning  splinter  of  wood 
into  each  of  the  bottles ;  in  the  upper  bottle  the  splinter  will  continue 
to  bum,  for  into  this  bottle  the  air  from  the  lower  bottle  has  asceaded ; 
while  in  the  lower  bottle,  now  fuU  of  carbonic  add,  the  splinter  will 
be  extinguished. 

JExp.  174. — ^From  a  large  bottle  full  of  the  gas,  pour  a  quantity  of 
carbonic  add  upon  the  flame  of  a  lamp  or  candle ;  that  is  to  say,  hold 
the  mouth  of  the  open  bottle  of  carbonic  add  obliquely  over  the  candle- 
flame  so  that  the  gas  shall  fall  like  water  upon  it;  the  flame  will  im- 
mediately be  extinguished. 

400.  Owing  to  the  great  weight  of  carbonic  acid,  it  often  fails 
to  rise  out  of  weUs  and  other  cavities  in  the  earth,  in  which  it  is 
generated  by  the  decompodtion  or  decay  of  organic  substances. 
Before  allowing  workmen  to  descend  into  any  such  place,  where 
there  is  reason  to  suspect  the  presence  of  carbonic  acid,  a  burning 
candle  should  first  be  lowered ;  if  the  candle  be  extinguished,  or 
even  if  it  bum  feebly,  the  noxious  character  of  the  air  is  indicated,  | 

and  measures  should  at  once  be  taken  to  purify  the  locality  by  I 

ventilation  or  otherwise.  One  way  of  removing  the  carbonic  add 
is  to  absorb  it  by  means  of  some  chemical  agent,  such  as  slaked 
lime  (hydrate  of  caldum)  or  potash-lye.  The  slaked  lime  is  most 
efficient  as  an  absorbent  when  neither  very  wet  nor  very  dry ;  it 
should  not  be  dry  enough  to  be  dusty,  nor  yet  noticeably  moist 
If  a  quantity  of  it  be  suspended  in  the  well,  or  thrown  iqion  the 
floor  of  the  cellar  containing  carbonic  acid,  this  gas  will  quickly* 
combine  with  the  lime  to  form  carbonate  of  calcium,  as  in£xp.  168. 
Another  good  method  is  to  lower  down  a  chafing-dish  fiill  of 
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brightly  glowing  charcoal ;  if  the  carbonic  acid  be  present  in  snch 
quantity  that  the  test-candle  has  been  extinguished  by  it,  the 
charcoal  will,  in  like  manner,  be  immediately  extinguished,  and, 
in  cooling,  will  rapidly  absorb  this  gas  (see  §  385),  together  with 
any  nitrogen  which  may  be  present ;  a  current  of  fresh  air  will, 
in  this  way,  be  induced  to  flow  into  the  well.  If,  by  the  candle 
test,  but  little  carbonic  acid  be  found  in  the  well,  it  would,  of  course, 
be  best  to  extinguish  the  charcoal  before  lowering  it  into  the  im- 
pure air ;  this  can  readily  be  done  by  covering  it  up  tightly  in  an 
iron  kettle. 

It  should  be  distinctly  understood  that  the  accumulation  of 
carbonic  acid  in  wells  and  caves  is  a  consequence  of  the  low 
diffusive  power  of  the  gas  (see  §  53).  Carbonic  acid  mixes  with 
air  very  slowly ;  but  when  once  mixed  with  air  it  has  no  further 
tendency  to  settle  down,  or  to  separate  itself  in  any  way. 

Ejiyf,  175. — Over  a  bottle  filled  with  carbonic  acid  gas,  invert  an- 
other bottle  fuU  of  air,  in  such  numner  that  the  mouth  of  the  air- 
bottle  shall  rest  upon  that  of  the  upright  bottle  full  of  carbonic  acid. 
After  some  hours,  pour  lime-water  into  each  of  the  bottles  and  shake 
them ;  a  precipitate  of  carbonate  of  calciiun  will  be  formed  in  both 
cases,  for  a  part  of  the  carbonic  acid  will,  by  this  time,  have  ascended 
out  of  the  lower  into  the  upper  bottle.  The  two  gases  have,  in  fact, 
beQome  intimately  mixed  or  blended ;  the  heavy  carbonic  acid  has 
difiFused  upwards  into  the  air,  and  the  lighter  atmospheric  air  has  dif- 
fused downwards  into  the  carbonic  acid,  just  as,  in  a  previous  experi- 
ment, we  have  seen  hydrogen  and  oxygen  diffuse  into  each  other. 
(Kg.  20,  p.  48.) 

The  great  importance  of  this  diffusion  of  gases,  in  the  economy  of 
nature,  is  well  illustrated  by  the  case  now  under  consideration.  When- 
ever, as  in  the  processes  of  respiration  and  combustion,  oxygen  is  with- 
drawn from  and  carbonic  acid  thrown  into  the  air,  the  carbonic  acid, 
and  the  mtrogen  with  which  it  is  accompanied,  immediately  mix  with 
the  surrounding  air  and  distribute  themselves  through  the  atmosphere. 
The  composition  of  the  atmosphere  is  thus  maintained  uniform  all 
over  the  globe,  in  spite  of  the  constant  removal  from  it  of  oxygen  in 
some  localities,  and  the  addition  of  carbonic  acid  in  others.  It  is  only 
in  confined  places,  where  nearly  pure  carbonic  acid  is  produced  more 
rapidly  than  it  can  pass  off  by  diffusion,  that  the  gas  accumulates  to 
any  appreciable  extent 

The  SLDgular  fEicility  with  which  gaseS;  and  particularly  hydrogen. 
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travene  porous  bodies  is  very  strikingly  illustrated  by  the  following' 
experiment,  which  our  acquaintance  with  caibonic  add  now  enables 
us  to  perform : — ^Through  a  large  glass  tube,  a  smaller  tube  of  porous, 
unglazed  earthenware  is  passed,  and  the  ends  of  the  glass  tube  aie 
tightly  closed  by  the  corks  which  hold  the  porous  tube.    By  the  tube 

Fig.  66. 


a,  a  rather  rapid  stream  of  carbonic  acid  is  brought  from  a  self-regu- 
lating generator  into  the  annular  space  between  the  two  tubes,  while, 
by  the  tube  6,  a  slower  current  of  hydrogen  is  introduced  into  the  inner 
porous  tube.  It  would  be  expected  that  hydrogen  should  be  found  in 
the  cylinder  d,  and  carbonic  acid  in  the  cylinder  c ;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, an  inflammable  gas  is  found  in  e,  and  in  the  cylinder  d  carbonic 
acid  pure  enough  to  extinguish  a  burning  splinter.  The  hydrogen  dif- 
fuses almost  instantaneously  into  the  annular  space,  and  the  carbonic 
acid  enters  the  inner  tube  to  replace  the  issuing  hydrogen. 

401.  When  pure,  or  nearly  pure,  carbonic  acid  is  irrespirable ; 
it  produces  spasms  in  the  respiratory  passages,  and  is  thus  pre- 
vented from  entering  the  lungs.  When  so  far  diluted  with  air  as 
to  admit  of  being  respired,  it  acts  as  a  narcotic  poison ;  it  is,  how- 
ever, far  less  poisonous  than  the  other  oxide  of  carbon,  carbonic 
oxide,  directly  to  be  described. 

402,  Carbonic  acid  gas  is  soluble  in  water  to  a  considerable 
extent.  One  measure  of  water,  at  the  ordinary  temperature  and 
pressure,  will  dissolve  one  measure  of  carbonic  acid  gas ;  but  its 
solubility  increases  if  the  pressure  be  increased. 

Exp,  176. — Into  a  long-necked  flask  or  phial  filled  with  carbonic 
acid,  pour  a  quantity  of  water,  close  the  bottle  with  the  finger,  and 
shake  it ;  immerse  the  mouth  of  the  bottle  in  water,  and  remove  the 
finger,  water  will  rush  into  the  bottle  to  supply  the  place  of  the  gas 
which  has  been  dissolved*    Again  place  the  finger  upon  the  mouth  oi 
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the  bottle^  shake  the  bottle  as  before,  and  subsequently  open  it  beneath 
the  sur&ce  of  the  water ;  a  fresh  portion  of  water  wiR  flow  into  the 
bottle  to  supply  the  new  vacuum ;  in  this  way,  by  repeated  agitation 
with  water^  all  of  the  carbonic  acid  in  the  bottle  can  be  absorbed. 

Owing  to  this  solubility  in  water,  some  carbonic  acid  is  always  lost 
when  the  gas  is  collected  oyer  water  as  in  Exp.  171 ;  but  since  consi- 
derable time  is  required  to  absorb  all  the  gas,  there  is  little  objection 
to  collecting  it  over  water. 

403.  When  subjected  to  increased  pressure,  carbonic  acid  gas 
dissolves  in  water  much  more  abundantly  than  at  the  ordinary 
pressure  of  the  air ;  under  a  pressure  of  two  atmospheres,  one 
measure  of  water  wiU  dissolve  two  measures  of  the  gas ;  under  a 
pressure  of  three  atmospheres,  it  will  dissolve  three  measures,  and 
so  on.  Water  thus  surcharged  with  carbonic  acid  has  an  agree- 
able, acid,  pungent  taste,  and  effervesces  briskly  when  the  com- 
pression is  suddenly  retnoved,  as  when  the  liquid  is  allowed  to 
flow  out  into  the  air ;  such  carbonic  acid  water,  or  **  mineral 
water,"  as  it  is  then  called,  flows  from  the  earth  in  many  Ipcali- 
ties,  as  at  Seltzer  and  Saratoga ;  it  is  also  prepared,  artiflcially, 
in  large  quantities,  and  sold  as  a  beverage  under  the  meaningless 
name  of  soda-water.  Carbonic  acid  water  possesses  solvent 
powers  far  greater  than  those  of  pure  water ;  few  minerals  are 
capable  of  resisting  its  long-continued  action ;  hence  the  waters 
of  the  springs  from  which  it  issues  are  usually  highly  charged 
with  saline  and  mineral  ingredients,  and  are  often  of  medicinal 
value. 

404.  The  effervescent  qualities  of  fermented  liquors,  such  as 
cider,  champagne,  and  beer,  are  in  like  manner  dependent  upon 
the  presence  of  compressed  carbonic  acid  gas.  In  all  these  cases 
the  carbonic  acid  is  of  value,  not  only  on  account  of  the  agreeable 
pungency  which  it  imparts  to  the  beverage,  but  also  because  of 
the  fact  that  in  escaping  from  solution  and  assuming  the  gaseous 
condition,  it  absorbs  a  very  considerable  amount  of  heat,  and  so 
oook  tiie  liquid  which  contained  it. 

405.  Carbonic  acid  is  widely  diffused  in  nature.  Traces  of  it 
occur  in  the  air  and  in  water  everywhere ;  and  there  are  many 
localities,  besides  the  noineral  springs  before-mentioned,  where  it 
issues  from  the  earth  in  large  quantities,  notably  in  several  vol- 
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canic  districts.  It  is  produced  not  only  in  the  actnal  combustion 
of  all  substances  which  contain  carbon,  but  also  during  the  decay 
and  putrefaction  of  all  animal  and  yegetable  substances.  During 
fermentation  it  iB  evolved  in  large  quantities,  and  it  is  continually 
given  off  during  the  respiration  of  animals. 

Exp,  177.-— Put  one  or  two  table-spoonfuls  of  coarse  meal  into  a 
bottle  of  about  250  c.  c.  capacity ;  cover  the  meal  with  water,  and  con- 
nect the  bottle,  by  means  of  a  cork  and  glass  tube,  with  a  second  bottle 
filled  about  three  cm.  deep  with  lime-water;  the  delivery-tube  must 
reach  into  the  lime-water.  Out  of  the  top  of  the  second  bottle  carry 
a  second  bent  glass  tube,  whose  open  end  dips  into  water.  The  bottle 
containing  the  lime-water  will,  of  course,  be  closed  by  the  cork  through 
which  pass  the  two  tubes  above  described.  Keep  the  apparatus  in  a 
warm  place ;  bubbles  of  gas  will  pass  from  the  first  into  the  second 
flask ;  they  contain  carbonic  acid,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  precipitate 
of  carbonate  of  calcium  which  they  produce. 

JSxp.  178. — Dissolve  2  grammes  of  honey  or  molasses  in  200  c.  c  of 
water ;  fill  a  large  test-tube  with  the  mixture,  and  add  to  it  a  few  drops 
of  bakers'  or  brewers'  yeast ;  close  the  open  mouth  of  the  test-tube 
with  the  thumb,  and  invert  it  in  a  small  saucer  or  porcelain  capsule 
filled  with  the  diluted  syrup.  Place  the  saucer  and  tube,  with  their 
contents,  in  a  warm  place,  having  a  temperature  of  about  20°  or  dO^, 
and  leave  them  there  during  24  hours.  In  a  short  time,  fermentation 
sets  in,  and  the  sugar  of  the  syrup  is  gradually  converted  into  alcohol 
and  carbonic  acid. 

C.Hi,0,  =  20,H,,0  +  200j. 
Sugar,  Alcohol. 

The  carbonic  acid  thus  formed  rises  in  minute  bubbles,  causing  a  gentle 
effervescence  in  the  liquid,  and  collects  in  the  upper  part  of  the  tube, 
while  the  alcohol  remains  dissolved  in  the  liquid.  That  the  gas  ob- 
tained in  this  experiment  is  really  carbonic  acid,  may  be  proved  by 
transferring  some  of  it  into  a  clean  tube  at  the  water-pan,  and  then 
testing  wi^  lime-water. 

Exp,  179. — ^Provide  two  test-glasses  or  small  bottles;  place  in  each 
15  or  20  c.  c.  of  lime-water ;  through  a  glass  tube  blow  into  the  lime- 
water  of  one  of  the  bottles  air  coming  from  the  lungs.  By  means  of 
beUows,  to  the  nozzle  of  which  a  gas-delivery  tube  has  be^  attached, 
force  through  the  lime-water  of  the  second  bottle  a  quantity  of  fresh 
air.  The  clear  liquid  of  the  first  bottle  will  quickly  become  turbid 
through  deposition  of  carbonate  of  calcium,  while  the  lime-water  of  the 
second  bottle  will  remain  clear  for  a  long  while. 
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This  experiment  may  be  modified  by  constmctiiig  an  apparatus 
with  yalyesy  iji  such  manner  that  the  air  drawn  into  the  Innga  shall 
be  made  to  pass  through  one  bottle  of  lime-water,  while  the  air  ex- 
pired goes  out  through  another  bottle  of  lime-water.  The  contents  of 
the  first  bottle  will  remain  clear^  while  the  liquid  in  the  other  imme- 
diately becomes  turbid. 

Ordinary  fresh  air  contains  only  about  one  2000th  part  of  carbonic 
acid;  while  air  expired  from  the  lungs  contains  as  much  as  8  or  4  per 
cent,  of  it  In  lathing,  animals  inhale  oxygen  from  the  air;  this 
oxygen  oomlnnes  with  carbon  within  their  bodies  and  is  exhaled  as 
carbonic  add.  A  crowd  of  men  consume  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  just 
as  lamps  or  fires  consume  it ;  to  carry  ofi*  this  product  of  animal  com<» 
bustion  is  one  of  the  objects  of  systems  of  ventilation.  Air  which  con- 
tains even  as  little  as  1  or  2  per  cent  of  carbonic  acid,  exerts  a  very 
depressing  efiect  when  breathed  for  any  length  of  time. 

406.  From  the  foregoing  statements  it  appean  that,  in  the 
several  processes  called  "life/'  << fermentation/'  ''decay/'  and 
«  combustion/'  there  is  involved  chemical  action ;  in  all  of  these 
processes  oxygen  from  the  air  unites  with  carbon,  while  carbonic 
acid  is  set  free  and  thrown  into  the  atmosphere.  The  question 
now  arises,  What  becomes  of  all  this  vast  amount  of  carbonic  acid 
which  is  constantly  coming  into  our  atmosphere  frx)m  the  respira- 
tion of  animals,  from  fires,  from  decaying  and  fermenting  sub- 
stances, from  volcanic  fissures,  and  from  varions  other  sources  ? 
If  this  carbonic  acid  remained  in  the  air,  the  latter  would  quickly 
become  unfit  to  support  animal  life.  But  it  is  not  found  that  the 
average  proportion  of  carbonic  add  in  the  air  does  increase ;  on 
the  contrary,  all  the  evidence  goes  to  show  that  there  was,  at 
certain  earlier  geological  epochs,  more  of  it  in  the  air  than  now. 
Many  geologists  believe  that,  in  the  early  history  of  our  globe, 
there  was  much  more  carbonic  acid  in  the  air  than  at  present ; 
hence  immense  forests  arose  whose  carbon  is  now  stored  away 
in  the  form  of  coal ;  hence  also  the  formation  of  enormous  beds 
of  Umeetone  covering  many  parts  of  the  earth's  surface, — ^processes 
of  which  the  faint  continuations  are  now  seen  in  the  formation  of 
peat-bogs  and  coral-reefs.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  found 
that  the  proportion  of  oxygen  in  the  atmosphere  undergoes  any 
appredable  change,  in  spite  of  the  enormous  volume  of  it  which 
is  absorbed  in  the  processes  of  breathing,  combustion,  and  decay 
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above  enumerated.  For,  unlike  animals,  plants,  in  breatbing, 
take  in  carbonic  acid  and  give  out  oxjgen.  The  leaves  of  plants 
are  so  constructed  that  they  can  decompose  carbonic  add,  fix  car- 
bon for  the  building  up  of  the  plant,  and  set  oxygen  free.  This 
reciprocal  action  of  plants  and  animals,  tending  to  maintain  un- 
changed the  constitution  of  the  atmosphere,  is  one  of  the  most 
wonderful  adjustments  of  nature. 

407.  Carbonic  acid  can  be  liquefied  by  pressure,  and  the  liquid 
thus  obtained  can  be  solidified  by  exposure  to  cold.  When  the 
gas  is  generated  in  a  confined  space  in  a  strong  vessel,  it  soon 
exerts  so  powerful  a  pressure  that  a  large  portion  of  it  condenses 
to  a  transparent,  colorless,  mobile  liquid,  somewhat  resembling 
water,  though  it  refiracts  light  less  powerfully;  or  it  may  be 
liquefied  by  mere  cooling  to  —106^,  under  the  atmospheric  pres- 
sure. A  better  way  of  preparing  the  liquid  acid  is  to  pump  the 
gas,  by  means  of  a  forcing  syringe,  into  a  strong  wrought-iron 
vessel  surrounded  with  pounded  ice.  The  pressure  can  thus  be 
regularly  and  methodically  increased  and  the  receiver  finally  filled 
with  the  liquid.  At  0°  a  pressure  of  36  atmospheres  is  required, 
in  order  that  the  acid  shall  remain  in  the  liquid  state.  Liquid 
carbonic  acid  does  not  mix  readily  with  water  or  with  the  fixed 
oils ;  but  with  alcohol,  ether,  petroleum,  and  similar  liquids  it  is 
miscible  in  all  proportions.  Its  specific  gravity  is  0*83  at  0^ ;  but 
it  expands  to  such  an'  extent  on  being  heated,  that  at  30°  its 
specific  gravity  in  only  0*6.  It  expands  to  a  greater  extent,  on 
the  application  of  heat,  than  any  known  substance,  even  to  a 
greater  extent  than  the  gases ;  20  volumes  of  it  at  0^  become  29 
volumes  when  the  temperature  is  raised  to  30°;  150  volumes,  at 
30°,  shrink  to  100  volumes  when  the  temperature  is  reduced  to 
—20°.  The  liquid  acid  well  illustrates  the  general  fact  that 
liquids  expand  proportionally  much  more  when  heated  under  a 
high  pressure  than  under  a  low  one. 

408.  K  the  stop-cock  of  a  vessel  containing  liquid  carbonic 
acid  be  opened|  in  such  manner  that  a  stream  of  the  Kquid  shall 
be  forced  out  into  the  air,  a  portion  of  it  at  once  assumes  the 
gaseous  state,  and  in  so  doing  absorbs  so  much  heat  £n>m  the  re- 
mainder that  the  latter  solidifies,  and  is  deposited  in  the  form  of 
white  flakes  like  snow.    This  snow-like  substance  is  slowly  con- 
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▼erted  into  gas  when  exposed  at  the  ordinary  pressure  of  the  air, 
and  so  disappears.  Though  its  temperature  is  lower  than  —78°, 
it  may  he  handled  lightly  without  exciting  any  special  sensation 
of  coldness  or  pain ;  for  the  gas  which  it  is  constantly  emitting  is 
a  had  conductor  of  heat,  and  prevents  it  from  coming  into  intimate 
contact  with  the  skin.  When,  however,  the  solid  acid  is  forcihly 
pressed  between  the  fingers,  it  produces  painful  blisters,  as  if  it 
were  red-hot  iron.  In  order  to  use  the  solid  acid  for  producing 
low  temperatures,  it  is  best  to  mix  it  with  a  small  quantity  of 
ether ;  in  such  a  mixture  quicksilver  can  readily  be  frozen,  and 
many  gases  can  be  Kquefied  or  even  solidified.  If  this  mixture 
be  placed  in  the  vacuum  of  an  air-pump,  a  temperature  as  low  as 
—100°  can  be  obtained ;  and  if  a  tube  containing  liquid  carbonic 
acid  be  then  placed  in  the  mixture,  the  liquid  will  speedily  be 
frozen  to  a  clear  transparent  mass  like  ice. 

409.  Carbonic  acid  gas,  on  being  heated  from  0°  to  100°,  does 
not  expand  at  the  same  rate  as  air  and  the  other  permanent 
gases,  but  increases  in  volume  to  a  greater  extent  than  any  of 
them.  Upon  being  heated  one  degree,  it  expands  0-003688  its 
volume  at  0°.  This  behavior  is  in  accordance  with  the  general 
rule,  that  those  gases  expand  the  most  which  are  most  readily 
condensable  to  the  liquid  state,  while  those  gases  which  have  re- 
sisted all  efforts  to  liquify  them  scarcely  show  any  appreciable 
differences  in  the  rate  of  expansion. 

In  the  same  way,  carbonic  acid,  like  the  other  easily  condensable 
gases  (see  §  221),  does  not  conform  precisely  to  the  law  of  Mari- 
otte.  At  pressures  greater  than  one-third  of  the  pressure  of  our 
atmosphere,  its  volume  diminishes  more  rapidly,  with  increasing 
pressure,  than  would  be  the  case  with  air  and  the  other  permanent 
gases  under  the  same  conditions. 

410.  Carbonic  acid  is  one  of  the  compound  gases  which  can  be 
split  by  heat  alone  into  its  proximate  constituents ;  in  other  words, 
it  exhibits  the  phenomena  of  dissociation  (§  300).  When  the  gas 
is  passed  through  a  strongly  heated  porcelain  tube,  the  gaseous 
mixture  which  escapes  frt)m  the  tube  contains,  besides  undecom- 
posed  carbonic  acid,  notable  quantities  of  carbonic  oxide  (CO)  and 
oxygen. 

411.  As  has  been  already  stated  (§  399),  the  oxygen  in  carbonio 
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add  id  80  strongly  held  that  it  cannot  be  withdrawn  by  combnsti- 
bles  under  ordinary  circnmBtanoes ;  but  at  high  temperatures  car- 
bonic acid  is  decomposed  by  carbon  and  by  several  of  the  metals — 
such  as  iron,  zinc,  and  manganese,  besides  potassium,  sodium,  and 
the  other  metals  of  the  aUcalies  and  alkaline  earths.  By  the 
alkali-metals  the  oxygen  is  completely  remoyed  from  carbonic 
acid,  and  carbon  b  set  free ;  but  by  the  other  agents  above-men- 
tioned, only  half  the  oxygen  of  the  add  is  taken  away,  while  car- 
bonic oxide  gas  is  formed : — 

CO,  +  C  «  2C0. 

Phosphorus,  also,  at  high  temperatures  and  in  presence  of  a  fixed 
alkali,  decomposes  carbonic  add  in  the  same  way,  and  abstracts 
part  of  its  oxygen.  So,  too,  if  a  mixture  of  equal  Tolumes  of  hy- 
drogen and  carbonic  acid  be  passed  into  one  end  of  a  red-hot  tube, 
steam  and  carbonic  oxide  gas  will  escape  at  the  other : — 
CO,  +  2H  =  CO  +  H,0, 

The  decomposing-power  of  the  alkali-metals,  above  alluded  to, 
fumiahes  us  one  means  of  partially  analyzing  carbonic  add. 

JExp,  180. — To  a  gas-bottle  in  which  carbonic  add  is  bemg  steadily 
evolyed^  according  to  Exp.  171,  attach  a  chloride-of-caldum  tube,  and 
beyond  this  diying-tabe  a  short  tube  of  hard  glass,  from  which  an 
exit-tube  leads  into  a  small  open  bottle,  as  shown  in  Fig.  67.    When 
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the  extinction  of  a  lighted  match  in  the  open  bottle  proves  the  appa* 
ratuB  to  be  full  of  carbonic  acid,  thrust  into  the  haid-glass  tube  a  bit 
of  potassium  as  big  as  a  pea,  previously  dried  between  folds  of  blotting- 
paper,  and  then  gently  heat  the  potassium  with  a  lamp.  The  potassium 
will  take  fire  and  bum  at  the  expense  of  the  oxygen  of  the  carbonic 
add,  and  blnck  partides  of  carbon  will  be  deposited  upon  the  walls  of 
tiie  tube.    After  the  reaction  has  ceased,  and  the  tube  has  been  allowed 
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to  become  oold^  place  it  in  a  bottle  of  water  bo  that  the  saline  mass 
(carbonate  of  potaasiom)  may  diflsolve ;  the  particles  of  carbon  will  then 
be  seen  more  dearly,  floating  in  the  liquid ;  they  may  be  coUected 
upon  a  filter.  The  potassium  in  this  experiment  may  be  replaced  by 
sodium,  but  in  this  case  a  somewhat  higher  temperature  is  required. 

412.  The  quantitative  composition  of  carbonic  acid  may  be 
readily  ascertained  by  the  method  of  synthesis.  When  a  quantity 
of  carbon  is  burned  in  a  confined  and  measured  volume  of  oxygen, 
it  is  found  that  the  volume  of  carbonic  acid  gas  produced  has 
sensibly  the  same  bulk  as  the  original  oxygen.  Henoe  we  con- 
clude that  the  normal  or  product-volume  of  the  molecule  of  car- 
bonic acid  gas  contains  two  volumes  of  oxygen. 

Now  two  volumes  of  carbonic  acid  weigh  44-152,  since  the 
weight  of  the  unit- volume,  or  the  specific  gravity  of  carbonic 
acid,  has  been  found  to  be  22-076. 

Subtracting  from  this  weight  of  the  product-volume  of  the  gas  44*152 
The  weight  of  two  unit-volumes  of  oxygen  (16-969  X  2)     .    .  81-988 
There  remains  as  the  weight  of  the  carbon  in  the  product- 
volume  of  the  gas 12*214 

The  weight  of  one  atom  of  carbon  is  12,  as  we  have  seen  above 
(§  395),  and  it  follows  that  the  formula  of  carbonic  acid  is  CO,. 
From  these  figures  the  following  percentage  composition  of  car-* 
bonic  acid  may  be  deduced : — 

Carbon 27*66 

Oxygen 72*34 

lOOOO 
But  these  results  must  be  regarded  merely  as  approximations  to 
the  truth,  since  the  deviation  of  carbonic*  acid  from  the  law  of 
Mariotte  (§  409)  renders  it  well-nigh  certain  that  we  have  not 
yet  been  able  to  precisely  determinoi  by  experiment,  the  true 
weight  of  a  unit-volume  of  this  gas. 

413.  The  composition  of  carbonic  acid,  however,  has  been  de- 
termined with  very  great  accuracy  by  burning  a  known  weight 
of  pure  carbon  in  a  stream  of  oxygen  gas  and  carefully  collecting 
and  weighing  the  carbonic  acid  produced. 

In  Older  to  do  this,  the  product  of  the  combustion  of  the  carbon, 
together  with  the  excess  of  oxygen,  is  made  to  flow  through  U-tubes 
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(Appendizi  §  15)  filled  with  fingmente  of  hydrate  of  potaseiuniy  a  sub- 
stance which  absorbs  only  the  carbonic  acid ;  the  weight  of  thJBse  tubes 
is  determined  before  the  commencement  of  the  experiment  and  again 
at  its  close,  the  increase  of  weight  during  the  experiment  being,  d 
course,  referable  to  the  carbonic  add  absorbed.  Knowing,  then,  tbe 
weight  of  the  carbon  taken  and  the  weight  of  the  carbonic  acid  into 
which  it  has  been  converted  by  uniting  with  oxygen,  a  yeiy  simple 
calculation,  as  before,  gives  us  the  percentage  composition  of  the  acid. 
Experiments  of  this  kind  have  yielded  the  following  result : — 

Carbon 2727 

Oxygen 72-73 

100-00 
It  therefore,  appears,  that,  in  uniting  to  form  carbonic  add,  the 
elements  carbon  and  oxygen  combine  in  the  proportion  of  3  parts 
by  weight  of  carbon  to  8  parts  by  weight  of  oxygen,  or  in  the 
proportion  of  12  to  32.  If  the  number  72-73  bo  divided  by  16, 
the  number  representing  the  weight  of  a  unit- volume  of  oxygen, 
and  if  the  number  100  be  divided  by  22,  the  number  which,  in 
accordance  with  the  weight  of  all  the  evidence  thus  far  accumu- 
lated must  be  regarded  as  the  true  Unit- vohune  weight  of  carbonic 
add,  there  will  be  obtained  in  each  case  the  same  quotient,  namely, 
4-545  volumes ;  whence  we  condude,  as  before,  that  any  volume 
of  carbonic  acid  contains  the  same  volume  of  oxygen. 

414.  Carbonic  acid  unites  with  the  protoxides  of  most  of  the 
metals  to  form  ^eU-defined  salts  called  carbonates.  The  greater 
number  of  the  best-defined  carbonates  contain  only  one  molecule 
of  base ;  but  beddes  the  normal  carbonates  of  the  general  for- 
mula M20,C0,  or  MgCOg,  there  are  sesquicarbonates  of  the  for- 
mula 2M30,3C0,,  "  bicarbonates  "  of  the  formula  Mp3^0,2CO, 
or  MHCO,,  and  basic  carbonates  containing  two,  three,  or  more 
molecoles  of  the  base  to  one  of  the  acid.  In  general  the  term 
basic  salt  is  applied  to  all  salts  in  which,  as  in  the  carbonates  last 
named,  the  alkaline  constituent  or  base  predominates.  The  ap- 
pellation "  bicarbonate,''  though  ordinarily  applied  in  the  manner 
indicated  above,  is  a  name  of  very  doubtfiil  correctness ;  stricUy 
speaking,  the  class  of  compounds  to  which  it  refers  should,  per- 
haps, be  regarded  as  double  salts  of  the  metal  and  hydrogen.  The 
normal  carbonate,  and  the  so-called  bicarbonate  of  sodium,  for 
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example,  differ  only  in  that  half  the  sodium  in  the  normal  salt 
has  been  replaced  by  hydrogen  in  the  bicarbonate : — 

Normal  Carhoruite  of  Sodium,  Bicarbonate  of  Sodium. 

Na,CO,.  NaHCO,, 

Carbonic  add  is  an  exceedingly  weak  acid ;  it  fails  to  neutra- 
lize (§  65)  completely  the  causticity  of  oxides  such  as  those  of  the 
alkaline  metals ;  the  normal  carbonate  of  sodium,  for  example,  is 
decidedly  alkaline  in  its  reaction  and  properties.  The  so-called 
bicarbonate  of  sodium  is  also  slightly  alkaline ;  and  even  the  solu- 
tion of  carbonate  of  calcium  in  carbonic  acid  water  exhibits  an 
alkaline  reaction  when  tested  with  turmeric  paper.  Almost  all 
the  carbonates  are  readily  decomposed  by  acids  (even  by  very 
weak  acids),  with  an  effervescence  caused  by  the  escape  of  car- 
bonic acid.  Most  of  them  axe  decomposed  also  on  being  heated ; 
but  from  the  normal  salts  of  sodium  and  potassium  carbonic  acid 
cannot  be  expelled  by  heat  alone,  however  intense. 

415.  Carbonic  Oxide  (CO). — As  has  been  stated  in  §  411,  car- 
bonic oxide  can  be  prepared  by  acting  upon  carbonic  add  with 
hot  charcoal. 

JExp,  181. — ^In  the  middle  of  a  tube  of  hard  glass,  No.  2  or  2^,  about 
35  cm.  long,  pack  a  column  15  cm.  in  length  of  coarsely-powdered 
charcoaL  Place  the  tube  upon  a  sheet-iron  trough  on  a  ring  of  the 
iron  stand  above  wire-gauze  lamps,  as  shown  in  the  figure.    Connect 
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the  tube  either  with  a  gas-holder  containing  carbonic  add,  or  with  a 
bottle  in  which  the  gas  is  being  generated.  Heat  the  charcoal  in- 
tensely, and  from  time  to  time  test  the  gas  which  is  delivered  at  the 
water-pan,  as  to  its  inflammability.    Carbonic  oxide  takes  fire  on  being 
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touched  witb  a  lighted  match,  and  burns  with  a  bluish  flame.  lu  place 
of  the  charcoal,  small  fragments  of  iron  or  of  zinc  may  be  empk^jed  in 
this  experiment 

Instead  of  gaseous  carbonic  acid,  the  solid  compounds  called 
carbonates  can  be  conveniently  employed  for  preparing  carbonic 
oxide. 

Exp,  1S2, — ^Mix  powdered  chalk  (carbonate  of  calcium)  with  an 
equal  weight  of  iron  or  zinc  filings,  place  the  mixture  in  an  ignition- 
tube,  provided  with  a  gas-deliyeiy  tube,  and  heat  it  to  redness  over 
the  gas-Ump.  The  metal  will  abstract  an  atom  of  oxygen  from  the 
carbonate  of  calcium,  oxide  of  iron  or  of  zinc  will  be  formed,  while 
carbonic  oxide  will  pass  off  through  the  deliveiy-tube  to  be  ooUected 
at  the  water-pan : — 

CaOO,  -f  Fe  =  FeO  +  CaO  +  CO. 

In  the  same  way,  when  a  mixture  of  chalk  and  finely-powdered 
charcoal  is  heated  to  full  redness,  carbonic  oxide  gas  is  given  off: — 

CaCO,  +  C  s=  CaO  -f  SCO. 
It  should  be  mentioned,  however,  that  in  all  these  cases  the  carbonic 
oxide  obtained  is  more  or  less  contaminated  with  carbonic  acid,  por- 
tions of  which  escape  reduction  by  the  metal  and  carbon ;  the  carbonic 
acid  may  always  be  readily  removed  by  causing  the  gas  to  pass  through 
a  strong  solution  of  caustic  soda  or  through  a  U-tube  filled  with  bits 
of  pumice-stone  saturated  with  soda-lye. 

Carbonic  oxide  can  be  obtained  also  by  heating  charcoal  with 
other  solid  oxygen  compounds,  such  as  the  phosphate  of  calcium, 
already  mentioned  (§  270),  or  the  oxides  of  almost  any  of  the 
metals,  provided  the  charcoal  be  in  excess. 

Exp,  183.— Heat  in  an  ignition-tube,  as  before,  a  mixture  of  1  grm. 
of  finely-powdered  charcoal  and  8  grms.  of  red  oxide  of  iron ;  collect 
the  gas  over  water,  pour  into  the  bottle  a  little  soda-lye,  close  the 
mouth  of  the  bottle  tightly  and  shake  it,  then  open  the  mouth  of  the 
bottle  under  water,  and  finally  test  the  gas  with  a  lighted  match. 

416.  Another  easy  method  of  preparing  carbonic  oxide  is  to 
decompose  oxalic  acid  by  means  of  oil  of  vitriol;  iiiis  is  the 
method  usually  employed  in  the  laboratory.  Oxalic  acid  is  a 
solid  vegetable  acid,  to  be  procured  of  the  druggists ;  its  com- 
position may  be  represented  by  the  formula  Hj^C^O^.  On  being 
heated  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  it  suffers  decomposition 
in  a  manner  which  may  be  formulated  as  follows : — 

S,0,C,0,  +  H,0,80,  =  2H,0,S0,  +  CO  +  CO,. 
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The  elements  of  water  are  taken  away  from  the  oxalic  acid  and 
united  with  the  sulphuric  acid,  while  the  remainder  of  the  oxalic 
acid  hreaks  up  into  carbonic  acid  and  carbonic  oxide. 

JExp.  184. — ^Place  in  a  flask  of  about  360  c.  c.  capacity  9  grms  of 
common  oxalic  acid  and  63  i?:     ro 

grms.  of  concentrated  sul-  ^' 

phuiic  acid;  connect  the 
flask  with  a  bottle  filled 
with  fragments  of  pumice- 
stone  saturated  with  a  strong 
solution  of  caustic  soda,  as 
shown  in  the  fig^ure;  heat 
the  contents  of  the  glass 
gently,  and  collect  the  gas 
which  IB  evolved  over  water 
in  the  usual  way.  The  car- 
bonic acid  resulting  from  the 
reaction  will  all  be  absorbed 
by  the  soda-lye,  and  carbonic 
oxide  wiU  alone  be  delivered 
at  the  water-pan. 

None  of  the  methods  heretofore  given  yield  pure  carbonic  oxide 
directly ;  in  each  of  the  experiments  we  are  compelled  to  wash 
out  carbonic  acid  from  the  gas  obtained,  if  an  absolutely  pure 
product  is  desired ;  but  there  are  methods  by  which  pure  carbonic 
oxide  may  be  prepared  without  the  need  of  any  process  of  purifi- 
cation.   One  of  tiie  best  of  these  is  as  follows : — 

JExp.  186. — In  a  thin-bottomed  flask  of  about  260  c  c.  capacity  and 
provided  with  a  suitable  gas-delivery  tube,  heat  a  mixture  of  6  grammes 
of  finely  powdered  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  (yellow  prussiate  of  pot- 
ash) and  40  or  50  grms.  of  strong  sulphuric  acid.  Collect  the  gas 
over  water,  and  test  it  as  to  its  inflammability.  Thrust  also  a  lighted 
splinter  into  the  gas  and  observe  that  it  will  be  extinguished.  The 
reactions  which  occur  between  the  chemicals  employed  may  be  ex- 
pressed as  follows  :— 

Ferrocytmitk  of  Botasnum,        Water,         Sidphune  Acid, 

K^FeC,NJE[,0,      +      3H,0      +      6H,S0^ 
=      600      +      2K,S0,     4-      FeSO^    +      3(NH,)^0^. 
Carbonic  StdphaU  of         SuiphaUof  Sulphate  of 

Oxide,  Potastium,  Iron,  Ammonmm. 
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417.  Carbonic  oxide  is  a  transparent,  colorless  gas,  haying 
little,  if  any,  odor ;  it  has  never  yet  been  liquefied.  It  is  some- 
what lighter  than  air,  its  specific  gravity  being  14,  while  that  of 
air  is  14-5.  It  is  but  little  soluble  in  water,  and  may  be  col- 
lected and  preserved  over  water  without  much  loss.  It  extin- 
guishes combustion  just  as  hydrogen  does,  and  destroys  animal 
life.  Unlike  hydrogen  and  nitrogen,  however,  it  is  a  true  pmaon. 
It  destroys  life,  not  negatively  by  mere  suffocation  or  exclusion 
of  oxygen,  but  by  direct  noxious  action.  Even  when  largely 
diluted  with  air,  it  is  still  poisonous,  producing  giddiness,  insen- 
sibility, and  finally  death.  It  is  the  presence  of  this  gas  which 
occasions  the  peculiar  sensation  of  oppression  and  headache  which 
is  experienced  in  rooms  into  which  the  products  of  combastion 
have  escaped  from  fires  of  charcoal  or  anthracite.  Carbonic  oxide 
is  very  much  more  poisonous  than  carbonic  add.  Much  of  the 
ill  repute  which  attaches  to  carbonic  acid  really  belongs  to  car- 
bonic oxide ;  for  since  both  these  gases  are  produced  by  burning 
charcoal,  many  persons  are  liable  to  confound  them;  but  car- 
bonic acid  is,  comparatively  speaking,  almost  innocuous.  Car- 
bonic acid,  it  is  true,  is  somewhat  poisonous ;  it  does  not  merely 
suffocate,  like  water,  or  nitrogen,  or  hydrogen;  but  it  is  very 
much  less  poisonous  than  carbonic  oxide.  It  has  been  found,  by 
experiment,  that  an  atmosphere  containing  only  1 -100th  of  car- 
bonic oxide  is  as  fatal  to  a  bird  as  one  containing  l-25th  part  of 
carbonic  acid. 

Carbonic  oxide  exhibits  neither  an  acid  nor  an  alkaline  reac- 
tion when  tested  with  vegetable  colors,  and,  in  general,  has  but 
little  tendency  to  combine  with  other  substances.  With  oxygen, 
however,  it  combines  readily  at  comparatively  low  temperatures ; 
an  iron  wire  heated  to  dull  redness  is  sufficient  to  inflame  it  in 
the  air.  Unlike  most  other  combustible  gases,  it  contains  no 
hydrogen,  and  therefore  produces  no  water  when  burned; 
nothing  but  carbonic  acid  results  from  its  burning. 

£xp.  186. — ^To  the  apparatus  employed  for  evolving  carbonic  oxide 
in  Erp.  184,  attach  a  piece  of  small  glass  tubing  drawn  out  at  the  end 
to  a  fine  point,  and  bent  in  such  manner  that  a  stream  of  gas  may  be 
delivered  upwards  from  this  point  Light  the  gas  as  it  fiows  out  of 
the  tube;  and  hold  over  the  pale-blue  fiame  a  dean,  dry  bottle.    No 
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moisture  will  be  deposited  upon  the  sides  of  the  bottle.  That  car- 
bonic acid  has  been  produced  hy  the  combustion,  may  be  proved  by- 
pouring  a  little  lime-water  into  the  bottle,  and  shaking  it  about  in  the 
gas  therein  contained. 

418.  Carbonic  oxide  is  a  very  powerful  deoxidizing  agent.  At 
high  temperatures  it  is  capable  of  taking  oxygen  away  from 
many  of  the  compounds  which  contain  that  element.  Hence  it 
plays  a  very  important  part  in  metallurgical  operations.  Much 
of  the  reducing-action  which  is  commonly  attributed  directly  to 
carbon,  is  really  effected  in  practice  through  the  mediation  of 
carbonic  oxide  gas. 

JSep.  187. — ^In  the  middle  of  a  tube  of  hard  glass,  No.  3,  about  20 
cm.  long,  place  a  gramme  of  black  oxide  of  copper  (CuO) ;  support 
the  tube  upon  a  ring  of  the  iron  stand  over  the  gas-lamp,  and  connect 
it  at  one  end  with  a  flask  in  which  carbonic  oxide  is  being  evolved, 
as  in  Exp.  184,  and  at  the  other  with  a  tube  bent  at  a  right  angle  and 
dipping  into  a  bottle  which  contains  lime-water.  After  the  tube,  which 
contains  the  oxide  of  copper,  has  become  fidl  of  carbonic  oxide,  heat 
it  and  observe  that  the  oxide  of  copper  is  reduced,  that  metallic  copper 
alone  remains  in  the  tube,  and  that  the  carbonic  acid  formed  has  made 
turbid  the  lime-water  in  the  bottle. 

419.  The  specific  heat  of  carbonic  oxide  is  considerably  greater 
than  that  of  carbonic  acid,  being  0*245,  while  that  of  carbonic 
acid  is  only  0-2103. 

When  a  mixture  of  carbonic  oxide  and  oxygen,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  two  volumes  of  the  former  to  one  of  the  latter  gas, 
is  lighted,  it  explodes  with  about  the  same  degree  of  violence  as 
a  mixture  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  (§  58),  a  very  considerable 
amount  of  heat  being  evolved  in  the  act  of  combination. 

Though  considerable  heat  is  evolved  during  the  union  of  car- 
bonic oxide  and  oxygen,  the  amount  is  much  less  than  that  which 
results  from  the  complete  combustion  of  charcoal  to  carbonic  acid. 
One  gramme  of  carbonic  oxide  disengages  in  biiming  2403  units 
of  heat  (§  55),  whUe  one  gramme  of  wood  charcoal,  in  burning 
to  carbonic  acid,  yields  8080  units.  The  same  amount  of  heat 
(2403  units)  is  reabsorbed  when  the  carbonic  acid,  obtained  by 
burning  one  gramme  of  carbonic  oxide,  is  again  reduced  to  the 
state  of  carbonic  oxide.    (Compare  Exp.  181.) 

The  gramme  of  hydrc^en  yields,  as  it  unites  with  oxygen, 

z2 
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34,462  tmits  of  heat;  bat  since  carbonic  oxide  is  14  times 
as  heavy  as  hydrogen,  about  the  same  quantity  of  heat  is  dere- 
loped  by  the  complete  combustion  of  a  given  volume  of  carbonic 
oxide  as  by  that  of  the  same  volume  of  hydrogen. 

420.  Carbonic  oxide,  unlike  carbonic  acid,  is  not  decomposed 
when  heated  to  redness  in  contact  with  hydrogen,  charcoal,  iron, 
or  zinc.  Sodium  and  potassium,  however,  abstract  the  oxygen 
from  this  gas  as  they  do  from  carbonic  acid. 

It  unites  with  chlorine  directly,  under  the  influence  of  sun- 
light, forming  a  gaseous  compound,  the  composition  of  which 
may  be  represented  by  the  formula  COCl,.  When  left  for  some 
time  in  contact  with  caustic  potash,  at  the  temperature  of  100®, 
it  combines  with  it,  and  there  is  produced  a  compound  known  as 
formiate  of  potassium : — 

KHO  4-  CO  =  CHKOj. 
It  is  absorbed  readily  by  solutions  of  the  salts  of  dinoxide  of 
copper  (CUjO)  in  ammonia- water,  and  by  a  solution  of  dichloride 
of  copper  (Cn^Cl,)  in  strong  chlorhydric  add,  and  can  thus  be 
separated  from  a  mixture  with  other  gases.  Melted  metallic 
potassium  also  absorbs  a  certain  amount  of  carbonic  oxide  and 
combines  with  it. 

421.  Carbonic  oxide  may  be  resolved  into  carbon  and  oxygen 
by  heat  alone ;  but  this  dissociation  occurs  only  under  veiy  peoiliar 
circumstances. 

A  porcelain  tube  is  placed  in  a  furnace  where  it  can  be  raised  to  a 
very  high  temperature ;  the  ends  of  this  tube  project  beyond  the  fur- 
nace and  are  closed  by  corks ;  through  these  corks  passes,  in  the  axis 
of  the  porcelain  tube,  a  very  Ihin  brass  tube,  and  each  cork  carries  also 
a  Boiall  glass  tube ;  by  one  of  these  tubes  carbonic  oxide  enters  the  por- 
celain tube,  and  by  the  other  the  products  of  the  reaction  escape  from 
the  apparatus.  Two  little  screens  of  porceliun  divide  internally  that 
part  of  the  porcelain  tube  which  lies  in  the  fiimaoe  and  is  to  be  heated^ 
from  the  parts  which  project  beyond  the  furnace  and  remain  cooL  A 
rapid  current  of  cold  water  is  made  to  flow  through  the  thin  biaas  tube, 
in  such  quantity  that  in  traversing  the  tube  while  the  fiimace  is  in  full 
action  the  water  shall  not  be  sensibly  warmed. 

The  apparatus  being  thus  disposed,  and  Ihe  porcelain  tube  heated,  & 
slow  and  regular  current  of  pure  and  dry  carbonic  oxide  is  passed  into 
the  hot  tube.    The  gas,  as  it  issues  from  the  tube,  passes  immediately 
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through  a  strong  solution  of  caustic  potash^  which  will  absorb  the  car- 
bonic acid  formed^  so  that  the  experimenter  can  weigh  the  quantity  of 
acid  produced,  or  through  lime-water,  which  will  demonstrate  the  pre- 
sence of  carbonic  add  by  becoming  turbid.  Carbonic  acid  is  formed 
wheneyer  the  porcelain  tube  is  bright-red  hot  A  portion  of  the  car- 
bonic oxide  is  decomposed  into  oxygen,  which  unites  with  another 
portion  of  carbonic  oxide  to  make  carbonic  acid,  and  carbon,  which  is 
deposited  in  the  condition  of  lampblack  upon  the  cold  brass  tube  which 
traverses  the  hot  porcelain  tube  from  end  to  end.  The  first  action  of 
the  heat  is  to  set  free  particles  of  carbon  from  the  carbonic  oxide,  and 
all  such  particles  which  happen  to  fasten  upon  the  brass  tube  are  in- 
stantly chilled  down  below  tiie  temperature  at  which  they  will  either 
unite  with  free  oxygen  on  the  one  hand,  or  reduce  carbonic  add  on 
the  other. 

We  have  repeatedly  used  the  electric  spark  as  a  means  of  decom- 
posing compound  gases,  such,  for  example,  as  ammonia  (§  89)  and 
''"^^-gt^  (§  ^^)*  It  is  supposed  that  it  is  the  intense  heat  of  the 
spark  which  efiects  such  decomposition,  and,  in  the  light  of  the  experi- 
ment just  described,  it  seems  probable  that  the  efficacy  of  the  spark- 
current  is  due  to  the  fact  that  ike  few  partides  of  gas  which  each  spark 
heats  intensely  are  immediately  in  contact  with  an  atmosphere  of  gas 
which  is  in  constant  motion  and  is  relatively  very  cold. 

422.  The  composition  of  carbonic  acid  being  known,  that  of 
carbonic  oxide  can  readily  be  determined  by  burning  a  x;^    ^q 
definite  volume  of  thia  gas  with  an  excess  of  oxygen  in 
a  eudiometer.     K  there  be  introduced  into  the  eudi- 
ometer 

100  volumes  of  carbonic  oxide, 
and  100      „        „  oxygen, 

and  if  through,  the  200      „        „  mixed  gases 

an  dectric  spark  be  made  to  pass,  combination  will 

occur,  and  the  gas  which  remains  will  occupy  only  150  volumes. 

If  a  small  quantity  of  a  solution  of  caustic  soda  be  now  introduced 

into  the  eudiometer,  all  the  carbonic  add  which  has  been  formed 

will  be  absorbed;  there  will  remain  only  50  volumes  of  gas, 

which,  upon  examination,  will  be  found  to  be  pure  oxygen. 

If  only  50  volumes  of  the  original  oxygen  are  thus  left  free, 
50  volumes  of  oxygen  must  have  been  absorbed.  It  appears, 
then,  that  100  volumes  of  carbonic  oxide  have  united  with  50 
volumes  of  oxygen  to  form  100  volumes  of  carbonic  add;  and 
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that  the  original  bulk  of  the  carbonic  oxide  taken  has  remained 
unchanged.  Since  it  is  admitted,  as  we  have  already  seen  (§  412), 
that  the  product-volume  of  carbonic  acid  contains  2  Tolumes  of 
oxygen,  it  follows  that  the  double  volume  of  carbonic  oxide  can 
only  contain  1  volume  of  oxygen — or,  in  other  words,  that  2  vo- 
lumes of  this  gas  contain  1  volume  of  carbon-vapor  and  I  volume 
of  oxygen  united  without  condensation : — 


C 

12 


0 
16 

- 

CO    28 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  addition  of  a  certain  quantity  of  oxy- 
gen to  a  measured  quantity  of  carbonic  oxide  converts  it  into 
carbonic  acid  without  changing  the  original  measured  volume  of 
gas.  We  have  often  prepared  compound  gases  from  elementary 
gases  by  this  method,  and  in  such  cases  there  is  generallj  a 
change  of  voiume.  We  are  here,  however,  converting  one  com- 
pound gas  into  another  compound  gas,  and  the  product-volumes 
of  all  compound  gases  are  the  same. 

The  specific  gravity  or  imit- volume  weight  of  carbonic  oxide 
has  been  found,  by  experiment,  to  be  13*97. 

From  the  weight  of  two  unit-volumes  of  carbonic  oxide    .  27"^ 
Deduct  the  weight  of  one  unit- volume  of  oxygen .    .    .    .16* 

There  remains  the  weight  of  the  atom  of  carbon  ....  11*94 

This  result  accords  very  well  with  the  previously  given  atomic 
weight  of  carbon.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  specific  gravity  of 
carbonic  oxide  is  the  same  as  that  of  nitrogen. 

423.  Combustion. — Now  that  we  have  become  acquainted  with 
carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  and  with  some  of  the  more  im- 
portant compounds  formed  by  the  union  of  these  elements,  the 
subject  of  combustion  can  be  more  fully  discussed  than  has  been 
possible  hitherto.  Unlike  most  of  the  chemical  processes  em- 
ployed by  man,  which  have  for  their  object  the  preparation  of 
some  tangible  chemical  compound  or  product,  combustion  is 
resorted  to  merely  for  the  sake  of  the  heat  or  light  which  inci- 
dentally accompanies  the  chemical  action. 

As  a  general  rule,  only  the  compounds  of  carbon  and  hydrpg^i 
are  employed  as  combustibles — ^though  there  are  some  exceptions 
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to  this  rale,  as  when  the  metal  magnesium  is  burned  for  light, 
or  the  heating  of  a  sulphuretted  ore  is  effected  by  the  combustion 
of  its  own  sulphur.  In  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric  add,  the 
sulphur-furnace  is  often  so  arranged  that  the  heat  from  the 
burning  sulphur  generates  the  steam  necessary  for  the  operation. 
In  the  Bessemer  process  of  making  steel  from  cast  iron  (§  633), 
intense  heat  is  evolved,  partly  by  the  combustion  of  the  carbon 
which  cast  iron  contains,  but  partly  also  by  the  combustion  of 
iron.  The  carbon  compounds  are  peculiarly  well  adapted  to  the 
purpose,  since  the  products  of  their  combustion  are  gaseous,  and 
can  therefore  be  readily  removed;  new  portions  of  the  com- 
bustible are  thus  continually  laid  bare,  and  a  way  opened  for  the 
admission  of  fresh  air. 

424.  In  almost  all  cases  artificial  light  results  from  the  intense 
ignition  of  particles  of  solid  matter  or  of  dense  vapors.  When 
the  heat,  which  is  an  invariable  accompaniment  of  chemical  com- 
bination, can  play  directly  upon  such  solid  or  semisolid  particles 
with  force  enough  to  ignite  them,  an  exhibition  of  light  will 
accompany  the  chemical  change.  The  hydrogen-flame  affords  no 
light,  or  as  good  as  none,  because  in  it  nothing  but  a  highly 
attenuated  gas  is  heated.  But  when  a  solid  body,  such  as  the 
platinum  wire  or  the  piece  of  lime  employed  in  Exps.  26  and  27, 
is  placed  in  this  non-luminous  hydrogen-flame^  intense  light  is 
radiated  frt)m  the  heated  solid. 

£:q>,  188. — Sprinkle  fine  iron  filings  into  the  flame  of  an  alcohol- 
lamp,  or  into  the  non-luminous  flame  of  the  gas-lamp,  and  observe  the 
light  given  off  by  the  particles  of  metal  as  they  become  incandescent 
while  passing  through  the  flame.  Or  rub  together  two  pieces  of  char- 
coal above  a  non-luminous  flame,  in  such  manner  that  charcoal  powder 
shall  fall  into  the  flame.  Or  rub  the  coat-sleeve  beneath  a  non-lumi- 
nous flame,  or  even  beneath  the  luminous  flame  of  an  ordinary  Argand 
gas-burner,  and  observe  that  the  particles  of  dust  detached  become 
incandescent  and  luminous  as  they  pass  upward  through  the  flame. 
Other  things  being  equal,  the  hotter  the  flame  the  more  intense  will 
be  the  light  emitted  by  the  ignited  solid. 

425.  In  ordinary  luminous  flames,  such  as  those  of  candles, 
lamps,  and  illuminating  gas,  the  ignited  substance  is  carbon,  or 
rather  a  vapor  or  fog  of  certain  carbon  compounds  containing 
more  or  less  hydrogen. 
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Exp,  189. — ^By  means  of  caoutchouc  tubing,  attach  to  any  small 
gas-bumer  a  piece  of  hard-glass  tubing,  No.  4,  about  20  cm.  long,  the 
outer  end  of  which  has  been  drawn  to  a  fine  open  point.  Open  the 
cock  of  the  gas-bumer,  so  that  gas  may  flow  into  and  through  the  glass 
tube,  and  light  this  gas  as  it  escapes.  When  the  last  traces  of  air  faaTe 
been  expelled  from  the  tube,  heat  the  middle  of  the  latter  intensely 
with  the  flame  of  a  lamp.  Part  of  the  transparent  and  colorless  car- 
builetted  hydrogen,  of  which  the  illuminating  gas  consists  ($  S96),  will 
be  decomposed  by  the  heat  as  it  passes  through  the  tube,  just  as  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  (Exp.  91),  phosphuretted  hydrogen,  arseniuretted 
hydrogen  (Exp.  183),  and  antimoniuretted  hydrogen  (Exp.  196)  are 
decomposed  under  like  conditions,  and  a  ring  of  carbon  will  be  depo- 
sited in  the  cold  portion  of  the  tube  a  short  distance  in  front  of  the 
flame. 

In  the  open  channel  afforded  by  the  tube  it  is  not  easy  to  heat  the 
whole  of  the  carburetted  hydrogen  to  the  temperature  necessary  for 
its  decomposition ;  but  by  lighting  the  gas  as  it  issues  from  the  tube, 
heat  enough  to  decompose  it  can  readily  be  obtained.  Precisely  as  in 
the  combustion  of  wood  (§  378),  after  the  fire  is  once  started  the  com- 
biistible  suffers  decomposition ;  the  easily  inflammable  hydrogen  of  ^e 
gas  bums  first,  and  particles  of  carbon,  or,  at  the  first,  of  hydrocarbons 
rich  in  carbon,  are  set  free.  These  particles  are  heated  to  ignition  by 
the  burning  hydrogen,  and  as  they  pass  up  through  the  flame  emit 
light;  finally  they  are  themselyes  completdy  burned  to  carbonic  add 
upon  the  outside  of  the  flame,  provided  there  be  present  a  suflicient 
supply  of  air.  That  there  are  really  particles  of  free  carbon  in  the 
flame  has  already  been  sufficiently  demonstrated  in  Exp.  154. 

If  the  supply  of  air  furnished  to  the  flame  is  insufficient  to  convert 
all  of  the  components  of  the  gas  into  carbonic  acid  and  water,  then  a 
number  of  the  carbonaceous  particles  will  escape  unbumed,  and  a 
smoky  flame  will  be  the  result  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  supply  of 
air  is  excessiye,  then  all  the  carbon  will  be  burned  at  the  instant  when 
it  is  set  free,  and  no  light  will  be  afforded.  In  the  gas-lamps  com- 
monly employed  in  chemical  laboratories  for  purposes  of  heating  (see 
Appendix,  §  6),  illuminating  gas  is  purposely  mixed  with  a  considerable 
volume  of  air  before  it  is  lighted ;  there  is  thus  obtained  an  intensely 
hot  non-luminous  flame.  Such  flames  deposit  no  soot  upon  the  vessels 
which  are  heated  in  them ;  moreover  the  heat  which  would  be  con- 
sumed in  heating  the  particles  of  carbon,  and  so  producing  light,  is  in 
such  flames  utilized  for  heating-purposes. 

Exp.  190.— Unscrew  the  tube  /  (Pig.  61)  from  the  gas-lamp  con- 
structed as  described  in  §  6  of  the  Appendix,  and  light  the  gas  as  it 
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Pig.  61. 
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escapes  from  the  holes  in  the  face  of  the  screw  d;  the  flame  will  be 

luminous;  and,  if  the  holes  are  large  enough  to  permit  a  rapid  exit  of 

gaS;  even  smoky.    Extinguish  the  burning  jet;  screw  on  the  tube  f, 

and  relight  the  mixture  of  air  and  gas  at  the  top ;  the  flame  will  be 

nearly  colorless.  Sometimes,  when  the 

gas-cock  is  too  nearly  dosed,  the  flame 

of  the  mixed  gas  and  air  is  liable  to 

pass  down  the  tube  /;  and  ignite  the 

feeble  jet  of  gas  at  the  apertures  in  d. 

The  lamp  then  bums  with  a  sickly 

yellow  flame,  which  is  often  tinged 

with  green  coming  firom  the  copper  in 

the  heated  brass  tube  /.    The  lamp 

must  be  extinguished,  and  relit  at  the 

top  of  the  tube  with  a  freer  supply  of 

gas.    When  the  tube /is  in  place,  the  ^( 

the  jets  of  gas,  issuing  vertically  from 

the  face  of  the  screw  d,  draw  in  currents  of  air  through  the  side  holes 

near  the  bottom  of  the  tube/;  this  air  mixes  with  the  gas  rising 

through/,  and  at  the  top  of  this  tube,  where  the  mixture  is  inflamed, 

the  carburetted  hydrogen  is  in  intimate  contact  with  air  enough  to 

bum  it  at  once  and  completely. 

Between  the  two  extremes  which  a  Bnnsen  burner  may  be 
thus  made  to  illustrate,  between  a  smoky  flame,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  a  non-luminous  flame,  on  the  other,  there  are  two  points 
which  have  special  significance— the  point  of  most  light,  and  the 
point  of  most  agreeable  light.  The  point  of  most  light  may  always 
be  hit  upon  by  constructing  snch  a  burner  as  will  just  not  allow 
the  gas  to  smoke. 

JExp,  101. — Across  the  top  of  the  chimney  of  an  Argand  gas-bumer, 
which  is  buming  with  a  shorter  flame  than  usual,  place  several  narrow 
strips  of  tin  or  of  sheet  iron,  so  as  to  obstruct  the  flow  of  air  through 
the  chimney.  The  small,  low  flame  with  which  the  experiment  began 
will  increase  in  size  as  the  access  of  air  is  diminished,  and,  at  last,  the 
whole  interior  of  the  chimney  will  be  filled  with  a  long,  smoky  fiame. 
The  volume  of  gas  burning  at  any  one  moment  of  the  experiment  is  no 
greater  than  at  another,  for  the  cock  which  regulates  the  flow  of  the 
gas  remains  fixed  and  untouched;  but  the  amoimt  of  light  afforded  by 
the  large  smoky  flame  is  manifestly  greater  than  that  yielded  by  the 
small  bright  flame  with  which  the  experiment  started.  If  any  doubt 
suggests  itself  as  to  this  point,  it  wiU  quickly  be  dissipated  by  perform- 
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ing  the  experiment  in  a  darkened  room  and  noting  the  compaiative 
viflibilily  of  the  more  distant  objects  therein  contained,  first  with  the 
one  flame  and  then  with  the  other ;  or  the  observer  may  determine  at 
what  distances  from  the  two  flames  fine  print  can  be  deciphered. 

A  murky  flame,  such  as  was  just  now  obtained,  before  actual  smo- 
king begins,  in  which  the  largest  possible  number  of  the  particles  of  cai^ 
bon  are  heated,  though  none  of  them  are  heated  very  hot,  yields  the 
largest  amount  of  light  which  the  particular  sample  of  gas  under  exa- 
mination is  capable  of  affording.  Such  flames  are  called,  technicallT, 
quantify  Jhmes ;  they  are  better  adapted  than  any  others  for  lighting 
streets  and  large  halls.  In  practice,  such  flames  are  obtained  by  burn- 
ing the  gas  at  a  low  pressure,  that  is,  under  such  conditions  that  it 
shall  be  very  gently  pressed  out  into  the  air,  so  that  air  shall  mix  with 
it  and  act  upon  it  but  slowly. 

But  besides  this  point  of  the  maximum  amount  of  light,  there 
IB  another,  of  the  most  agreeable  light ;  and  this  is  something 
which  each  individual  must  determine  for  himself.  Few  persons 
would  choose,  as  a  study-lamp,  either  the  murky  flame  of  Exp. 
191,  or  the  intense  lime-light  of  Exp.  27 ;  but  between  these  two 
extremes  no  one  light  is  likely  to  suit  many  i)eople  equally  well 

If  a  bright  intensity  flame  is  required,  we  have  only  to  arrange 
matters  in  such  a  way  that  air  may  come  to  the  gas  so  quickly 
and  abundantly  that  a  portion  of  the  carbon  in  the  gas,  as  well 
as  the  hydrogen,  shall  be  burned  at  once  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
flame,  and  by  the  heat  of  its  combustion  ignite  more  intensely 
the  remaining  particles  of  carbon.  Among  the  very  great  num- 
ber of  gas-burners  which  have  been  devised,  there  may  be  found 
those  adapted  to  meet  almost  any  requirement.  Each  kind  of 
burner  brings  the  gas  and  the  air  into  contact  with  one  another 
in  some  special  way,  producing  a  flame  of  convenient  shape,  of 
peculiar  economy,  or  of  particular  steadiness  or  brilliancy.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  conditions  under  which  gas  is  most  advanta- 
geously burned  are  different  for  different  uses,  and  that  no  one 
burner  can  be  equally  available  under  such  varying  and,  in  some 
sense,  antagonistic  conditions.  The  Argand  burner  may,  perhaps, 
be  made  to  fulfil  as  many  of  these  conditions  as  any  other ;  from 
it  there  may  be  obtained,  at  will,  either  an  intensity  or  a  quantity 
flame,  as  has  been  shown  in  Exp.  191. 

426.  The  chemical  composition  of  the  gas  to  be  burned  is,  of 
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course,  an  important  point  to  be  considered  in  the  oonstruction 
of  the  burner.  A  gas  ridi  in  carbon  requires,  for  its  combustion, 
fjEir  more  air  than  gas  which  is  less  carboniferous. 

Exp,  192.— Place  three  small  tufts  of  cotton  upon  an  earthen  plate ; 
moisten  one  with  alcohol,  another  with  petroleum,  and  the  third  with 
benzin ;  touch  a  lighted  match  to  the  vapor  which  arises  from  each. 
In  the  one  case  there  will  be  seen  hardly  any  luminous  particles  of 
carbon,  in  the  second  a  bright  light ;  and  in  the  third  so  much  carbon 
will  be  set  free  that,  imder  the  conditions  of  the  experiment,  a  great 
deal  of  it  cannot  find  air  with  which  to  unite,  and  consequently  escapes 
as  smoke. 

The  composition  of  alcohol  may  be  represented  by  the  formula 
CjH^O ;  it  contains  a  large  proportion  of  hydrogen  and  some  oxygen; 
hence  steam  is  necessarily  produced  when  it  bums;  this  steam  spreads 
or  difiuses  the  flame,  and  promotes  the  prompt  union  of  the  alcohol 
vapor  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  so  that  few  carbonaceous  particles 
have  time  to  become  incandescent  before  they  are  consumed.  But  in 
benzin,  the  formula  of  which  may  be  written  G«H„  there  is  no  oxygen, 
and  a  far  larger  proportion  of  carbon  than  in  alcohol;  hence  the 
necessity  of  supplying  a  large  amount  of  air  to  the  lamps  in  which  its 
vapor  is  burned.  The  best  way  of  consuming  benzin  is  to  mix  its 
vapor  with  air  in  suitable  proportions,  and  to  press  this  mixture  through 
a  gas-burner  as  if  it  were  ordinary  illuminating  gas.  When  thus 
treated,  it  bums  without  smoke,  and  affords  a  brilliant  white  light. 
Petroleum  (CyH,),  like  benzin,  contains  no  oxygen,  but  it  contains  far 
less  carbon  than  benzin,  though  much  more  than  alcohol ;  it  does  not 
smoke  like  benzin,  and  yet  it  smokes  so  much  that  it  cannot  readily  be 
burned  from  a  simple  wick;  it  is  commonly  bumed  in  lamps  provided 
with  a  special  draught  of  air. 

427.  Ordinary  lamps  and  candles  are,  strictly  speaking,  gas- 
lampe.     In  all  cases  their  flames  are  composed  of  burning  gas. 

Exp,  198. — Constmct  a  lamp  as  follows : — To  a  wide-mouthed  bottle 
of  the  capacity  of  about  50  c.  c.  fit  a  cork  loosely ;  bore  a  hole  in  the 
cork  and  place  therein  a  short  piece  of  glass  tubing.  No.  8,  open  at  both 
ends ;  through  this  glass  tube  draw  a  piece  of  lamp-wicking,  or  any 
loose  twine,  long  enough  to  reach  to  the  bottom  of  the  bottle.  It  is 
essential,  either  that  the  cork  should  fit  the  bottle  loosely,  or  that  there 
should  be  a  hole  in  the  cork,  in  order  that  the  pressure  of  the  external 
air  may  act  upon  the  sur&ce  of  the  alcohol ;  to  this  end  a  very  small 
glass  tube  may  be  inserted  in  the  cork  at  some  distance  from  the  tube 
which  carries  the  wick.    Fill  the  bottle  nearly  full  with  alcohol,  and, 
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after  a  few  minutesy  touch  a  lighted  match  to  the  top  of  the  wick.  The 
fluid  alcohol  is  drawn  up  out  of  the  hottle  hy  the  capillary  attraction 
exercised  hy  the  pores  of  the  Tegetahle  fihre  of  which  the  wick  is  com- 
posed. When  heat  is  applied  to  the  alcohol  at  the  top  of  the  wick, 
some  of  it  is  converted  into  vapor;  this  vapor  then  takes  fire^  and,  in 
burning,  furnishes  heat  for  the  vaporization  of  new  portions  of  the  al- 
cohol. From  the  top  of  the  wick  there  is  constantly  arising  a  column 
of  gas  or  vapor,  and  upon  the  exterior  of  this  conical  column  chemical 
combination  is  all  the  while  going  on  between  its  constituents  and  the 
oxygen  of  the  air.  The  dark  central  portion  of  the  alcohol-flame  \s 
nothing  but  gas  or  vapor. 

JExp,  194. — Thrust  the  phosphorus  end  of  an  ordinary  friction-match 
directly  into  the  middle  of  the  flame  of  the  alcohol-lamp  of  Exp.  193. 
The  combustible  matter  upon  the  end  of  the  match  will  not  take  fire 
in  the  atmosphere  of  carbonaceous  gases  of  which  the  centre  of  the 
flame  consists.  The  wood  of  the  match-stick,  of  course,  takes  fire  at 
the  point  where  it  is  in  contact  with  the  outer  edge  of  the  flame,  for 
it  is  there  heated  in  contact  with  air.  In  withdrawing  the  match  from 
the  middle  of  the  flame,  it  is  not  easy  to  prevent  it  from  taking  fire  $8 
it  passes  through  the  outer  edge  of  the  flame ;  for  the  materials  on  the 
tip  of  the  match  have  been  so  strongly  heated  by  radiation,  during 
their  sojourn  within  the  circle  of  flre,  that  they  are  now  ready  to  burst 
into  flame  immediately  on  coming  in  contact  with  the  air ;  by  a  quick 
jerk,  however,  the  match  may  often  be  withdrawn  from  the  flame 
without  taking  fire. 

Exp,  195. — Hold  a  thin  wire  (best  of  platinum,  though  iron  inll 
answer  well  enough)  or  a  splinter  of  wood  across  the  flame  of  an  alco- 
hol-lamp, as  shown  in  Fig.  62.  The  wire  will  be  heated  to  f^g.  ( 
redness,  and  the  wood  will  bum,  only  at  the  outer  edges  of 
the  flame  where  the  gas  and  air  meet  ]  in  the  interior  of  the 
flame  the  wire  will  remain  dark  and  the  wood  unbumed ;  for 
there  is  no  combustion  there,  and  comparatively  little  heat. 
If  the  wire  be  successively  placed  at  diflerent  heights  in  the 
flame,  the  size  and  shape  of  the  internal  cone  of  gas  can 
easily  be  made  out;  it  will  appear^  moreover,  that  the  hottest 
part  of  the  flame  is  just  above  the  top  of  the  interior  cone  of  gas.  As 
a  rule,  when  glass  tubing,  or  the  like,  is  to  be  heated  in  a  flame,  it 
should  never  be  placed  below  this  point  of  the  greatest  heat. 

428.  The  flame  of  an  ordinary  oil-lamp  or  of  a  petroleum- 
lamp,  in  the  same  way  as  the  flame  of  an  alcohol-lamp,  is  com- 
posed of  an  inner  cone  of  gas,  or  vapor  of  hydrocarbons,  and  an 
envelope  where  chemical  combination  is  going  on;  and  a  candle- 
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flame  is  really  the  flame  of  an  oil-lamp  (Exp.  196).  The  pre« 
sence  of  vapor  in  the  candle-flame  can  be  readily  shown  (Exps. 
197,  198).  In  the  candle-flame,  as  in  that  of  the  alcohol-lamp, 
there  is  a  cone  of  unbumt  gas  surronnded  by  a  shell  of  burning 
substances  (Exps.  199,  200). 

Exp.  196. — ^Touch  a  lighted  match  to  the  wick  of  a  new  candle ;  the 
cotton  of  which  the  wick  is  composed  takes  fire  and  is  at  once  con- 
sumed for  the  most  part ;  but,  in  burning,  the  cotton  gives  off  consider- 
able heat,  and  some  of  the  wax  or  tallow  of  which  the  candle  is 
composed  is  thereby  melted  and  converted  into  oil.  The  liquid  oil 
ascends  the  wick  by  virtue  of  capillary  attraction,  and  is  converted  into 
vapor  or  gas  by  the  heat  of  the  cotton  still  burning  at  the  stump  of  the 
wick ;  this  gas  then  bums  precisely  like  the  alcohol  vapor  in  Exp.  193 
or  the  illuminating  gas  in  Exp.  189,  and  by  the  heat  thus  disengaged 
new  portions  of  wax  or  tallow  are  continually  melted.  There  is  always 
a  little  cup  of  oil  at  the  top  of  the  rod  of  wax  or  tallow  of  which  the 
candle  consists,  and  the  apparatus  is  as  truly  an  oil-lamp  as  if  the  oil 
were  held  in  a  vessel  of  glass  or  metaL 

Exp.  197. — Let  a  candle,  best  of  tallow,  bum  until  the  snuff  has 
become  long ;  blow  out  the  flame,  and  observe  the  cloud  of  vapor  which 
ascends  from  the  hot  wick.  Touch  a  lighted  match  to  this  colunm  of 
vapor,  and  notice  that  it  takes  fire  at  some  little  distance  from  the  wick. 
After  the  flame  has  been  extinguished,  the  wick  retains  heat  enough 
for  a  few  moments  to  distil  off  a  quantity  of  gas,  although  there  is  not 
heat  enough  generated  to  inflame  this  gas.  To  the  gas  or  vapor  thus 
evolved  is  to  be  referred  the  disagreeable  odor  which  is  observed  when 
a  candle  is  blown  out. 

Exp,  198. — ^Draw  a  glass  tube  (No.  5  or  6)  10  or  16  cm.  long  to  a 
moderat^y  fine  open  point;  with  a  piece  of  wire  bind  this  tube  in  an 
inclined  position  to  a  ring  of  the  iron  stand,  and  place  the  lower  end 
of  the  tube  in  the  middle  of  a  candle-flame,  just  below  the  centre,  so 
that  a  portion  of  the  gas  of  the  inner  cone  of  the  flame  may  escape 
through  the  tube ;  light  the  gas  at  the  point  at  the  top  of  the  glass 
tube,  and  observe  that  it  will  bum  there  steadily,  if  the  experiment  is 
performed  in  a  quiet  place  where  there  are  no  draughts  of  air. 

Exp,  199. — Tieas  down  a  piece  of  white  pjg.  53, 

I  letter-paper,  for  an  instant,  upon  the  flame 
of  a  candle  until  it  almost  touches  the  wick, 
then  quickly  remove  the  paper  before  it 
takes  tire,  and  observe  that  its  upper  sur- 
&ce  is  chaired  in  the  manner  shown  in  Fig.  OS,  There  will  be  ob- 
tained, in  facty  homed  into  the  paper,  a  diagram  of  the  cylindrical 
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column  of  unburnt  gas  and  of  the  sheU  of  burning  matter  which  sur- 
rounds it  Within  the  charred  ring  the  paper  is  unacted  upon ;  for 
that  part  of  it  was  in  contact  only  with  the  unburnt  gas  in  the  centre 
of  the  flame. 

JSxp,  200. — ^Replace  the  paper  of  Exp.  199  with  a  strip  of  glaBs,  so 
held  that  the  conical  flame  of  the  candle  shall  be  cut  across  horizon- 
tally by  the  glass  as  it  was  by  the  paper  in  Exp.  199.  Look  down 
from  above  through  the  glass  into  the  hollow  cylinder  of  unburnt  gas 
within  the  circle  of  combustion. 

429.  In  any  flame,  which  is  rendered  luminous  by  incandescent 
carbonaceous  particles,  three  portions  can  be  distin-  p^  ^^ 
guished : — Ist,  the  dark  interior  cone  of  gas,  a,  Eig.  64 ; 
2nd,  the  zone  of  intense  chemical  action,  6,  where  the 
hydrogen  is  burning  and  the  carbonaceous  particles  are 
heated  to  whiteness ;  and,  finally,  upon  the  very  outside 
a  thin,  scarcely  perceptible  film  of  burning  carbonic 
oxide,  c, 

430.  Erom  the  study  of  luminous  flames  we  pass  to 
a  consideration  of  flames  employed  only  as  sources  of 
heat.  In  the  experiments  (25-27)  with  the  oxyhydro- 
gen  blowpipe,  it  has  been  already  shown  that  a  very 
intense  heat  may  be  obtained  by  throwing  oxygen  into 
the  hydrogen-flame,  and  so  localizing  the  chemical  action  and  the 
heat  with  which  this  action  is  accompanied.  The  subject  may 
be  here  conveniently  studied  by  employing  coal-gas  and  air  in 
place  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen. 

£zp,  201. — ^Fill  one  gas-holder  with  air,  and  screw  to  it  a  metallic 
jet,  such  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  65.  Fill  another  gas-holder  with  ordi- 
nary illuminating  gas  and  connect  the  opening  of  this  gas-holder  with 

Fig.  65. 


the  lower  opening  of  the  metallic  jet  Open  the  cock  of  the  holder 
which  contains  the  coal-gas,  and  inflame  the  gas  at  the  point  of  the 
metallic  jet.    There  will  be  thus  obtained  a  long  stream  of  gas  bum- 
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ing  at  the  expense  of  the  air  which  bathes  its  surface.  The  chemical 
action  between  the  oxygen  of  the  air  and  the  constituents  of  the  coal- 
gas,  and  the  heat  resulting  from  this  action,  are  diffused  over  the  entire 
sur&ce  of  this  long  flame.  Without  touching  the  cock  of  the  holder 
which  contains  the  coal-gas,  or  in  any  way  alteiing  the  amount  of  gas 
which  flows  out  of  this  holder,  open  the  cock  of  the  holder  which  con- 
tains air,  so  that  air  may  be  thrown  into  the  middle  of  the  coal-gas 
flame.  The  latter  wiU  be  immediately  shortened  down  to  almost 
nothing.  The  constituents  of  the  coal-gas  will  now  all  combine  with 
oxygen  in  a  very  small  space,  and  the  heat  of  combination,  which  was 
difiused  before,  will  be  correspondingly  concentrated.  It  is  much  the 
same  as  if  the  coal-gas  and  the  air  had  been  mixed  together  beforehand 
and  then  lighted.  Indeed,  in  one  of  the  first  forms  of  the  oxyhydro- 
gen  blow-pipe,  a  mixture  of  the  two  gases,  such  as  we  have  exploded 
in  Exp.  SO,  was  first  prepared,  and  then  forced  out  of  a  single  gas- 
holder of  peculiar  construction,  proTided  with  an  exceedingly  minute 
orifice,  at  the  mouth  of  which  the  mixed  gases  were  burned.  This 
apparatus  was  incouTenient  and  dangerous,  and  has  long  since  been 
superseded ;  but  it  well  illustrated  the  local  concentration  of  heat  now 
under  discussion. 

431.  The  principle  of  the  common  month-blowpipe,  of  the 
glass-blower's  lamp  (Appendix,  §  6),  and  of  all  blasts  and  blowers, 
is  identical  with  that  of  the  oxyhydrogen  blowpipe,  which,  as  has 
been  already  stated  (§  55),  is  the  simplest  of  all  intense  and  con- 
centrated combustions.  Air,  or  more  strictly  speaking,  oxygen, 
is  thrown  into  the  combustible  gas  or  fuel,  in  order  that  the  com- 
bustion may  go  on  in  a  small  space. 

The  mouth-blowpipe  may  be  used  with  a  candle,  or  with  any 
hand-lamp  proper  for  burning  oil,  petroleum,  or  any  of  the  so-called 
bwmmg-JluidSf  provided  that  the  form  of  the  lamp  below  the  wick- 
holder  is  such  as  to  permit  the  close  approach  of  the  object  to  be 
heated  to  the  side  of  the  wick.  When  a  lamp  is  used,  a  wick  about 
1*2  cm.  wide  and  0*5  cm.  thick  is  more  convenient  than  a  round  or 
narrow  wick ;  a  wick  of  1;his  sort,  though  hardly  so  wide,  is  used  in 
some  of  the  open  burning-fluid  (naphtha)  lamps  now  in  common  use. 
The  wick-holder  should  be  filed  ofi^on  its  longer  dimension  a  little 
obliquely,  and  the  wick  cut  parallel  to  the  holder,  in  order  that 
the  blowpipe-flame  nuty  be  directed  downwards  when  necessary 
(Fig.  67). 

The  cheapest  and  best  form  of  mouth-blowpipe  for  chemical  pur- 
poses is  a  tube  of  tin-plate,  about  18  cm.  long,  2  cm.  broad  at  one  end, 
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JExp,  204. — ^Place  a  kernel  of  metallic  tiii|  as  large  as  this  o,  in  a 
little  hollow  scooped  out  at  one  end  of  a  bit  of  charcoal  8  to  12  cm. 
long.  Melt  this  tin  in  the  reducing  flame  of  the  blowpipe,  and  en- 
deavour to  preserve  the  metallic  lustre  of  the  fused  metal  untarnished. 
A  pure  reducing  flame  is  necessary  for  this  purpose.  A  touch  of  the 
oxidizing  flame  upon  the  metal  covers  its  suriiice  with  a  white^  infu- 
sible^ incandescent  ash. 

432.  Another  method  of  supplying  the  burning  fuel  with  air 
is  by  means  of  chimneys.  Chimneys,  whether  of  lamps  or  fur- 
naces, are  simply  devices  for  bringing  air  in  abundance,  and  there- 
fore oxygen,  into  the  fire  ;  that  in  so  doing  they,  at  the  same  time, 
carry  off  the  waste  products  of  combustion,  is  an  incidental  ad- 
vantage. 

Exp,  205. — flight  a  piece  of  a  candle  8  or  10  cm.  long  and  stand  it 
upon  a  smooth  table ;  over  the  candle  place  a  rather  tall,  narrow  lamp- 
chimney  of  glass,  the  bottom  of  the  chimney  being  made  to  rest  upcm 
the  table,  and  observe  that  the  candle-flame  will  soon  be  extinguished. 
No  fresh  air  can  enter  the  chimney  from  below  to  maintain  the  che- 
mical action,  and  the  small  quantity  of  air  which  can  creep  down  the 
chimney  from  above  is  altogether  insuflicient  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  case. 

JExp.  206. — ^ReHght  the  candle  of  Exp.  205,  and  agun  place  over  it 
the  lamp-chimney ;  but  instead  of  allowing  the  chimney  to  rest  closely 
upon  the  surfiice  of  the  table,  prop  it  up  on  two  narrow  strips  of  wood, 
BO  that  air  can  have  free  entrance  into  the  chimney  from  below.  The 
candle  will  now  continue  to  bum  freely;  for  the  heavy  cold  air  outside 
will  contLDually  press  into  the  lower  part  of  the  chimney,  and  push 
out  the  warm,  light  products  of  combustion,  and  the  candle-flame  wiU 
all  the  while  be  supplied  with  frresh  air. 

JBxp.  207. — Prepare  several  strips  of  "  ni-  Fig.  09. 

tre-paper  ^  by  soaking  ordinary  brown  paper 
in  a  strong  solution  of  nitrate  of  potassium 
and  drying  the  product  On  being  lighted, 
paper  thus  prepared  will  bum  without  flame 
while  emitting  clouds  of  smoke.  Light  a 
piece  of  the  nitre-paper  and  place  it  at  the 
foot  of  the  chimney  arranged  as  in  Fig.  69. 
The  smoke  of  the  burning  paper  wiU  in- 
stantly pass  up  through  the  chimney,  and 
so  indicate  the  direction  of  the  invisible  air 
which  is  all  the  while  entering  below  and 
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passing  out  aboye  at  the  top  of  the  chimney,  as  fast  as  it  is  heated  and 
made  lighter  by  the  bmning  of  the  candle. 

JExp,  208. — ^Repeat  Exp.  206,  and  when  the  candle  is  burning 
quietly,  cover  the  top  of  the  chimney  tightly  with  a  piece  of  tin  or 
sheet-iron,  or  with  a  strip  of  window  glass ',  the  candle  will  soon 
cease  to  bum,  precisely  as  if  the  chimney  were  closed  at  the  bottom, 
for,  the  escape  of  the  hot  products  of  combustion  being  prevented,  no 
air  can  pass  into  the  chimney  to  reach  the  candle-flame. 

It  is  by  inducing  the  current  of  fresh  air  (Exp.  206),  or  draught,  as 
it  is  ordinarily  termed,  that  chimneys  are  specially  useful.  They  give 
direction  and  precision  both  to  the  incoming  cold  air  and  the  outgoing 
hot  gas.  Where  there  is  no  chimney,  the  hot  air  firom  a  lamp  goes  off 
at  a  comparatively  slow  rate,  and  vaguely ;  through  the  chimney,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  flows  straight  forward  and  rapidly,  and,  of  course, 
a  correspondingly  direct  and  rapid  current  of  fresh  air  presses  in 
to  supply  its  place.  Owing  to  this  power  of  rapidly  supplying  air, 
chimneys  are  employed  upon  lamps  burning  petroleum  and  other 
'highly  carbonized  oils  which  are  liable  to  smoke;  in  general  they 
are  made  use  of  upon  lamps  in  all  cases  where  intensity  flames  are 
required. 

Exp.  209. — It  is  not  absolutely  necessary  that  the  fresh  air  should 
flow  into  a  chimney  from  below.  Divide  the 
upper  part  of  the  chimney  of  Exp.  205,  into 
two  channels,  by  hanging  in  it  a  strip  of 
sheet-iron  or  tin,  as  a  partition  at  the  centre 
of  the  chimney.  (See  Fig.  70.)  Place  the 
chimney  thus  divided  over  a  burning  candle, 
and  observe  that  the  candle  will  continue  to 
bum  as  if  in  a  strong  draught  of  air,  although 
no  air  can  enter  the  chimney  from  below. 
Hold  a  piece  of  burning  nitre-paper  (Exp. 
207)  at  the  top  of  the  divided  chimney ;  the 
smoke  will  be  drawn  down  into  the  chimney 
on  one  side  of  the  partition  and  thrown  out 

again  upon  the  other,  as  indicated  by  the  arrows  in  Fig.  70.  It  ap- 
pears from  this,  as  well  as  from  the  tremulous  motion  of  the  flame, 
that  a  current  of  cold  air  passes  down  upon  one  side  of  the  division 
wall  and  supplies  the  required  oxygen. 

433.  One  exceedingly  important  point  in  chemical  philosophy^ 
which  we  have  hitherto  taken  for  granted,  may  now  be  readily 
illustrated.  As  the  result  of  long-continued  experimentation  aitd 
the  most  rigid  scrutiny  of  all  chemical  facts,  it  is  admitted,  as  a 
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Fig.  70. 
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fdndamental  tnith,  that  matter  is  indeetnictible.  When  sab* 
stances  undergo  chemical  change,  none  of  their  ingredients  are 
really  destroyed,  not  an  atom  of  them  is  annihilated ;  nor,  upon 
the  other  hand,  is  any  new  matter  created ;  it  is  the  form  only  of 
the  old  substances  which  is  changed;  their  weight  remains  in 
every  case  unaltered. 

By  bringing  about  chemical  combination  between  two  or  more 
bodies,  we  can  entirely  change  their  appearance,  their  condition, 
and  their  properties,  but  in  every  case  it  will  be  found  that  the 
weight  of  the  resulting  compounds  is  precisely  equal  to  the  sum 
of  the  weights  of  their  components.  Thus,  when  a  candle  bums 
in  the  air  and  gradually  disappears,  none  of  the  elements  which 
compose  it  are  either  lost  or  destroyed.  Though  by  uniting  with 
the  oxygen  of  the  air,  the  components  of  the  candle  have  been 
converted  into  compounds  which  are  invisible,  it  is  nevertheless 
easy  to  satisfy  ourselves  of  the  existence  of  these  oompoojids. 
Already,  in  £xps.  167, 168,  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  carbonic 
acid  and  water  are  products  of  the  combustion  of  the  candle ;  and 
we  now  proceed  to  show  that  these  products  weigh  more  than  the 
candle. 

JExp,  210. — ^Take  a  glass  tube  2  or  8  cm.  in  diameter  and  25  or  dO 
cm.  long,  such)  for  example,  as  the  neck  of  a  broken  retort ;  fit  a  cork 
to  each  extremity  of  the  tube,  and  at  a  distance  of  6  or  8  c jn.  from  its 
upper,  wider  end,  fix  across  the  tube  a  partitiou  of  wire  gauze.  Through 
the  upper  cork  insert  a  glass  tube,  No.  3  or  4,  bent  at  a  right  angle, 
and  in  the  lower  cork  bore  several  open  holes,  besides  a  central  orifice 
into  which  a  snudl  wax  taper  is  fastened.  Fill  the  space  between  Hie 
upper  cork  and  the  shelf  of  wire  gauze  with  recently  slaked  lime,  in 
not  too  fine  powder ;  replace  the  cork,  hang  the  tube,  with  its  contents^ 
at  the  end  of  one  arm  of  a  balance,  and  counterpoise  the  appaiatos 
precisely  by  placing  shot  or  sand  in  the  pan  upon  the  other  side  of  the 
scales.  Next  make  an  "  aspirating  flask,"  by  fitting  to  the  upper  ori* 
fice  of  a  bottle  with  a  stopcock,  such  as  is  depicted  in  the  upper  part  of 
Rg.  xvii.  in  the  Appendix,  a  sound  cork,  carrying  a  glass  tube.  No.  3 
or  4 ;  the  tube  should  reach  to  the  bottom  of  the  bottle  and  be  bent  at 
a  right  angle  a  short  distance  above  the  cork. 

By  means  of  flexible  tubing,  connect  the  upper  tube  of  the  aspirating 
flask  with  the  tube  issuing  firam  the  upper  cork  of  the  apparatus  upon 
the  balance,  and  open  the  stopcock  of  the  aspirator  to  such  an  extent 
that  water  shall  flow  out  finom  it  slowly.   Bemove  the  lower  cork  flram 
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the  apparatuB  upon  the  balance,  in  order  to  light  the  taper,  then  quickly 
replace  it  and  regulate  the  flow  of  water  from  the  aspirator,  so  that 
sufficient  air  shall  be  drawn  in  through  the  holes  in  the  cork  which 
supports  the  taper  to  maintain  the  latter  in  lively  combustion. 

After  the  taper  has  burned  during  4  or  6  minutes,  close  the  aspirator, 
xemoTe  the  flexible  tube  from  the  candle  apparatus,  so  that  the  latter 
may  again  hang  freely  from  the  arm  of  the  balance,  and  observe  that 
the  weight  of  the  apparatus  is  now  greater  than  it  was  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  experiment,  for  the  lime  within  the  tube  has  absorbed  the 
carbonic  acid  and  water  which  were  produced  by  the  combination  of 
the  ingredients  of  the  candle  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air. 

434.  In  order  that  any  combustible  substance  shall  bum,  or, 
in  other  words,  in  order  that  brisk  chemical  action  shall  occur 
between  the  combustible  and  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  it  must  first 
be  heated  to  a  certain  temperature,  and  then  kept  at  that  heat. 
The  temperature  at  which  any  substance  takes  fire  is  known  as 
the  kindling-temperature  of  that  substance. 

Exp,  211. — ^Place  a  small  bit  of  phosphorus  and  another  of  sulphur, 
not  in  contact  with  the  first,  upon  a  frragment  of  porcelain  6  or  8  cm. 
across,  and  heat  them  slowly  over  the  gas-lamp.  The  phosphorus  will 
soon  take  fire  at  a  temperature  of  e8°-70® ;  but  the  sulphur  will  not 
inflame  until  the  temperature  of  the  porcelain  support  has  risen  to 
about  250^,  as  can  be  readily  ascertained  by  the  thermometer. 

As  was  just  now  said,  the  degree  of  heat  necessary  to  start 
any  fire  must  be  kept  up  continually,  or  the  fire  will  go  out. 
Whenever  burning  bodies  are  cooled  below  the  kindling-tempe- 
rature they  are  extinguished, — ^the  chemical  action  which  occa- 
sioned the  appearance  of  heat  and  light  ceases. 

Exp,  212. — ^Pile  up  upon  an  iron  grate,  thick  in  metal,  and  sup- 
ported in  such  manner  that  air  may  enter  beneath  it,  several  pieces  of 
red-hot  charcoal  The  charcoal  will  go  on  burning  until  nearly  all  of  it 
has  been  consumed ;  for  the  heat  generated  by  the  combustion  of  the 
portions  first  burned  keeps  up  the  temperature  necessary  to  kindle  the 
subsequent  portions. 

Upon  a  cold  grate,  similar  to  the  one  just  employed,  scatter  about 
several  small  pieces  of  red-hot  charcoal,  taking  care  that  no  two  pieces 
of  the  coal  shall  come  in  contact,  or  be  placed  so  as  to  heat  one 
another.  Each  of  the  pieces  of  charcoal  will  soon  cease  to  bum;  for 
the  metallic  grate  is  so  good  a  conductor  of  heat  that  it  removes  heat 
from  the  isolated  pieces  of  charcoal  more  rapidly  than  these  can  pro- 
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duce  it;  consequently  the  tempexature  of  the  charcoal  is  soon  reduced 
to  below  the  kindling-point 

A  result  similar  to  tiie  foregoing  is  obtained  when  any  fire  is  broken 
up  and  scattered  about  to  such  an  extent  that  its  sereral  portions  can- 
not assist  in  one  another's  combustion — ^though  i^  instead  of  being 
placed  upon  iron;  the  separate  glowing  coals  be  laid  upon  ashes  or  diy 
earth;  they  will  be  extinguished  only  after  a  much  longer  time^  for 
ashes  and  dry  earth  are  rery  poor  conductors  of  heat  in  comparison 
with  iron. 

In  all  ordinary  fires  the  heat  evolved  by  the  combustion  of 
the  fuel  is  more  than  sufficient  to  maintain  a  temperature  higher 
than  the  kindling-point  of  the  fdel — ^though,  generally  speaking, 
the  fuel  becomes  at  last  so  clogged  with  ashes,  that  the  oxygen 
of  the  air  cannot  get  at  the  remaining  combustible  matter  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  maintain  lively  chemical  action. 

435.  Precisely  as  coals  can  be  extinguished  by  placing  th^n 
upon  cold  metal,  so  flames  may  be  put  out. 

JEzp,  218. — Upon  a  ring  of  the  iron  stand  place  a  sheet  of  dean 
wire  gauze  about  10  cm.  square ;  lower  the  ring  so  that  the  gauze 
shall  be  pressed  down  upon  the  flame  of  a  lamp  or  candle  almost  to 
the  wick;  as  shown  in  Fig,  71.  No  flame  will  be 
seen  above  the  gauze,  but  instead  of  flame  a  doud  ^'  ' 

of  smoke.  The  gauze  is  a  mere  open  sieve ;  there 
is  nothing  about  it  which  can  prevent  the  gas, 
which  was  just  now  burning  with  flame  above 
the  wick  of  the  candle,  firom  passing  through. 
Indeed  it  may  be  seen  from  the  smoke  that  the 
particles  of  carbon  which;  in  the  original  undis- 
turbed flame;  were  becoming  incandescent,  and  so  aflbiding  light,  do 
now  actually  come  through  the  gauze. 

The  explanation  of  the  phenomenon  is  amply  that  the  metallic 
sieve  conducts  away  so  much  heat  that  the  temperature  of  the  candle- 
flame  is  reduced  to  below  the  kindling-point.  That  this  is  really  so  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that,  after  the  gauze  has  become  suffidently  heated 
by  long-continued  contact  with  the  flame  below — after  it  has  attained 
the  kindling-point  of  the  candle-gas,  it  will  no  longer  extinguish  the 
flame.  In  like  manner;  a  candle-flame  may  be  cooled  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  it  will  go  out;  by  placing  over  it  a  small  coil  of  cold  copper 
wire;  while  if  the  wire  be  previously  heated  the  flame  will  continue 
to  bum. 

If  the  smoke  and  unbumed  gas  which  has  passed  through  the  cold 
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wire  gaii2e  be  touched  with  a  lighted  match,  and  so  brought  to  the 
kindling  temperature,  it  will  burst  into  flame. 

The  power  of  wire  gauze  to  prevent  the  passage  of  flame  has  been 
iisefully  applied  in  several  ways,  notably  for  the  prevention  of  explo- 
sions in  those  coal-mines  which  are  liable  to  accumulations  of  marsh- 
gas.  For  this  purpose  safety-lamps  are  constructed  by  enclosing  an 
ordinary  oil-lamp  completely  in  wire  gauze,  so  that  the  flame  within 
the  gauze  cannot  kindle  any  combustible  or  explosive  gas  into  which  it 
may  be  carried.  In  case  such  a  lamp  be  carried  into  a  place  flilled  with 
explosive  gas,  the  latter  will,  of  course,  pass  into  the  lamp  through  the 
meshes  of  the  gauze  and  bum  within  tlje  cage.  This  combustion  gives 
warning  of  the  presence  of  the  dangerous  gas,  and  indicates  to  the 
workman  that  he  should  withdraw  from  the  locality ;  the  gas  can  then 
be  expelled  by  appropriate  methods  of  ventilation. 

The  wire-gauze  lamps  employed  in  chemical  laboratories  (for 
one  form  of  which  see  Appendix,  Fig.  viii.)  are  simply  applica- 
tions of  the  same  general  idea. 

Exp.  214 — Beneath  the  sheet  of  wire  gauze  of  Exp.  218,  place  an 
unlighted  ordinary  gas-lamp  (Bunsen's  burner),  at  such  distance  that 
the  gauze  shall  be  8  or  4  cm.  above  the  top  of  the  lamp ;  turn  on  the 
gas  and  light  it  above  the  wire  gauze ;  it  will  continue  to  bum  on  the 
top  of  the  gauze  for  an  indefinite  period,  for  the  gauze  will,  in  this 
case,  always  be  kept  cool  by  the  cold  gas  which  is  continually  passing 
through  \t.  Carefully  and  gradually  lift  the  ring  which  carries  the 
gauze,  and  determine  how  for  it  is  possible  to  lift  the  gauze  above  the 
gas-jet  without  extinguishiog  the  flame. 

The  student  will  remember  that  other  experiments  illustrating  the 
influence  of  cooling  agencies  in  extinguishing  combustion  (Exps.  186 
and  154),  have  already  been  performed.  Compare  also  Exp.  196  and 
§  200,  as  regards  kindling. 

436.  An  effect  somewhat  similar  to  that  produced  by  wire 
gauze  is  often  seen  in  ordinary  fires.  When  a  mass  of  red-hot 
anthracite,  charcoal,  or  coke  is  burning  freely  upon  a  grate  in 
the  open  air,  there  is  always  a  blue  flame  of  carbonic  oxide 
burning  above  the  coal.  This  gas  results  frx)m  the  reduction  of 
carbonic  acid  by  means  of  hot  carbon,  precisely  as  in  Exp.  181. 
Air  enters  at  the  bottom  of  the  grate  and  combines  with  the  hot 
coal  which  it  finds  there  to  form  carbonic  acid  (CO,).  This  car- 
bonic acid,  as  it  rises  through  the  hot  coal  in  the  middle  of  the 
&rey  is  deprived  by  the  heated  carbon  of  half  its  oxygen, 
CO,  +  C  «  2C0, 
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so  that  two  molecules  of  carbonic  oxide  gas  finally  emei^  at  the 
top  of  the  coal,  instead  of  the  single  molecnle  of  carbonic  add 
trhich  was  formed  at  first.  The  carbonic  oxide  being  oombtis- 
tible,  will  at  once  take  fire  on  coming  in  contact  with  the  air, 
provided  the  temperature  at  the  summit  of  the  fire  be  equal  to 
the  kindling-temperature  of  carbonic  oxide.  But  if  the  tempe- 
rature of  the  fire  is  in  any  way  reduced  below  this  point,  as,  for 
example,  by  throwing  on  too  large  a  quantity  of  cold  fuel,  which 
is,  of  couxBC^  equivalent  to  covering  the  fire  with  a  sheet  of  wire 
gaujse,  then  the  carbonic  oxide  will  be  extinguished,  and,  escapbg 
into  the  chimney,  will  produce  no  useful  effect. 

Were  it  not  for  the  formation  of  carbonic  oxide,  as  above  men- 
tioned, neither  anthracite  coal,  nor  coke,  nor  charcoal  would  bun 
with  flame  after  having  once  got  well  on  fire ;  they  would  simply 
glow,  as  a  single  live  coal,  or  a  bar  of  metal,  glows  when  taken 
from  the  fire. 

437.  In  heating  steam-boilers  and  other  large  vessels,  it  is 
often  a  point  of  great  importance  to  obtain  from  the  fuel  a  large 
flame,  in  order  that  the  heat  from  the  fuel  may  be  quickly  dis- 
tributed and  brought  into  contact  with  the  matter  to  be  heatei 
With  anthracite  and  coke  this  result  is  ef^ted  by  placing  be- 
neath the  grate,  upon  which  the  fiiel  is  burned,  a  quantity  of 
water.  From  this  water  steam  gradually  rises,  as  hot  ashes  and 
cinders  fall  into  it  and  aa  heat  radiates  down  upon  it  from  tiie 
fire  above.  The  steam,  as  it  enters  the  fire,  is  decomposed  by 
the  hot  coal  (see  Exp.  156),  in  accordance  with  the  following 
reaction, 

G  +  H,0  =  CO  +  2H, 

and  the  combustible  gases  thus  obtained  are  superadded  to  the 
carbonic  oxide  which  is  formed  in  due  course  from  the  action  of 
air  upon  the  coal.  All  these  gases  bum  again  to  carbonie  acid 
and  water  above  the  fire,  where  air  is  thrown  in  to  meet  them 
through  appropriate  orifices.  In  this  use  of  water  as  an  adjunct 
to  the  combustion  of  coal,  the  absolute  amount  of  heat  given  off 
by  the  fuel  is  in  nowise  increased ;  but  in  many  instanoes  much 
heat  may  undoubtedly  be  saved  by  thus  equally  distributing  and 
applying  it  by  means  of  flame. 

438.  On  the  other  hand,  furnaces  are  sometimes  seen  oon- 
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Burning  fiiel  imder  such  conditioiis  that  all  the  carbonio  oxide 
produced  within  them  escapes  nnbuxned  into  the  chimney.  In 
such  cases,  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  amount  of  heat  which 
Uie  fuel  is  capable  of  yielding  must  necessarily  be  lost ;  for  while 
1  gramme  of  charcoal  gives  off  in  burning  to  carbonio  acid 
8080  units  of  heat  (§  55),  1  gramme  of  carbon  in  burning  to 
carbonic  oxide  gives  off  only  2473  units  of  heat.  The  number 
last  given  is  determined  as  follows.  It  has  been  found,  by  direct 
experiment,  that  1  gramme  of  carbonic  oxide,  on  being  burned 
to  carbonic  add,  3ri«lds  2403  units  of  heat;  carbonio  oxide  is 
composed  (§  422)  of  one  atom  of  carbon,  weighing  12,  and  one 
atom  of  oxygen  weighing  16, — the  weight  of  the  molecule  of  car- 
bonic oxide  being  consequently  28.  In  one  gramme  of  carbonic 
oxide,  therefore,  there  can  be  only  -^ss  0*4286  of  a  gramme  of 
carbon;  but  0-4286  :  1=^2403  :  d;»5607,  whence  it  appears 
that  there  is  evolved  by  one  gramme  of  carbon  in  carbonic  oxide 
5607  units  of  heat  when  this. carbon  unites  with  the  additional 
oxygen  to  form  carbonit  add ;  and  the  diffe'rence  between  this 
number  (5607)  and  the  number  (8080)  denoting  the  amount  of 
heat  given  off  by  one  gramme  of  charcoal  in  burning  to  carbonic 
acid  will  show  how  much  heat  is  evolved  by  one  gramme  of 
carbon  burned  to  carbonic  oxide:  8080 --56073S 2473,  as  above 
stated. 

In  order  to  thoroughly  bum  the  carbonic  oxide  in  any  case, 
the  stove  or  furnace  shoidd  be  so  arranged  that  a  volume  of  air, 
as  large  as  that  which  has  already  passed  through  the  fire,  can 
be  constantly  supplied  to  the  carbonic  oxide  and  nitrogen  as  they 
emerge  from  the  coal,  and  be  intimately  mixed  with  these  gases 
while  they  are  still  hot. 

439.  The  amount  of  air  needed  for  the  complete  combustion  of 
coal  or  other  fuel  can  always  be  readily  calculated.  We  have 
only  to  determine  how  much  oxygen  will  be  needed  by  the  com- 
bustible, and  then  how  much  air  must  be  taken  in  order  to  supply 
this  oxygen.  Let  it  be  supposed,  for  example,  that  we  wish  to 
learn  how  much  air  is  needed  in  order  to  bum  one  kilogramme 
of  charcoal.  Having  learned  the  fall  significance  of  Hie  formula 
GO,,  a  moment^9  condderation  of  this  formula  informs  us  that, 
for  every  12  parts  by  wdght  of  carbon,  32  parts  by  wdg^t  of 
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oxygen  are  needed  in  order  to  its  complete  combustion,  or,  for 
one  part  of  carbon,  2*67  ports  of  oxygen.  Air  contains  23*1  per 
cent,  of  oxygen  by  weight ;  hence  the  proportion  23*1 :  100= 
2*67:  ^s  11*558,  from  which  it  appears  that  to  bum  1  kilo,  of 
charcoal,  11*558  kilos,  of  air  are  needed.  Since  the  weight  of  a 
litre  of  air,  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  is  only  1*2258  grm., 
these  11*558  kilos,  of  air  will  occupy  about  9429  litres,  or,  in  other 
words,  nearly  9^  cubic  metres.  In  round  numbers,  it  may  be 
said  that  about  12  kilos.,  or  9|  cubic  metres,  of  air  are  required 
to  bum  one  kilo,  of  charcoal  For  coke  and  anthracite,  correc- 
tions must,  of  course,  be  made  for  the  ashes  which  they  contain, 
as  well  as  for  a  certain  portion  of  hydrogen  which  may  also  be 
present.  If  a  gramme  of  pure  carbon  will  disengage  8080  units 
of  heat,  a  gramme  of  well-burned  coke,  containing  15  per  cent,  of 
ashes,  will  disengage  only  6868  units. 

440.  Chloride  of  Carbon  (CXJl^), — Chlorine  does  not  unite  di- 
rectly with  carbon ;  but  several  compounds  of  the  two  elements 
can  be  obtained  by  subjecting  compounds  of  carbon  and  hydro- 
gen to  the  action  of  chlorine.  Of  these  compounds,  only  the  so- 
caUed  bichloride  (GGl^)  need  here  be  mentioned,  the  others  beLng 
usually  treated  of  in  works  upon  organic  chemistry.  Bichloride 
of  carbon  may  be  obtained  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  marsh- 
gas,  by  subjecting  chloroform  or  wood-spirit  to  the  action  of  an 
excess  of  chlorine  in  sunlight,  bypassing  a  mixture  of  bisulpbide- 
of-carbon  vapor  and  chlorine  through  a  red-hot  porcelain  tube, 
or  by  the  action  of  quinquichloride  of  antimony  upon  bisulphide 
of  carbon : — 

CS,  +  2SbCl,  =  CCl,  +  2SbCl,  +  2S. 
At  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  air  it  is  a  transparent,  color- 
less liquid,  of  pungent  aromatic  odor,  boiling  at  77^,  and  having 
a  specific  gravity  of  1*56.  At  —23°  it  solidifies  in  the  form  of 
crystals  of  pearly  lustre.  The  specific  gravity  of  its  vapor  has 
been  determined  to  be  76*96,  which  would  indicate  that  a  mole- 
cule of  the  vapor  is  composed  of  1  atom  of  carbon  and  4  volumes  of 
chlorine,  condensed  to  2  unit-volumes : — 

For,  since  the  weight  of  one  atom  of  carbon  is 12 

And  the  weight  of  4  atoms  of  chlorine  is 142 

The  weight  of  the  two  volumes  of  gas  produced  would  be     .    .    154 
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And  the  weight  of  1  volume  would  be  77^  a  num1)er  with  which  the 
experimental  determination  very  nearly  agrees. 

In  composition,  this  chloride  of  carbon  (CCIJ  is  analogous  to 
the  hydride  CH^  which  we  have  already  studied  under  the  name 
light  carburetted  hydrogen,  or  marsh-gas  (§  392),  and  in  the 
same  way  that  the  hydride  maybe  converted  into  the  chloride  by 
acting  upon  it  with  chlorine,  so,  conversely,  the  chloride,  on  being 
brought  into  contact  with  water  and  sodium-amalgam  (§  97), 
may  be  deprived  of  chlorine  and  converted  back  into  the  hy- 
dride,— ^the  hydrogen  of  the  water  being  substituted  for  the 
chlorine^  whi<di,  like  the  oxygen  of  the  water,  unites  with  the 
sodium. 

441.  CompcundB  of  Carbon  and  Nitrogen, — ^With  nitrogen, 
carbon  forms  a  number  of  highly  interesting  compounds,  which 
may  be  found  treated  of  in  works  upon  organic  chemistry.  Pro- 
minent among  these  compounds  are  cyanogen,  GN  (§  384),  and 
cyanhydrio  add,  HON.  Cyanhydric  acid  corresponds  to  chlor- 
hydric  acid  and  the  other  hydrides  of  the  chlorine  group  of  ele- 
ments ;  by  its  action  upon  metallic  oxides  there  may  be  formed 
a  series  of  cyanides  of  the  metals,  corresponding  perfectly  with 
the  metallic  chlorides : — 

M,0  +  2H(CN)  =»  2M(CN)  +  H,0. 
M,0  -h  2HC1       =  2MC1       -h  H,0. 

The  group  of  atoms  (CN)  which  constitutes  cyanogen,  acts,  in 
fact,  as  if  it  were  a  single  element.  In  the  same  way  that  the 
group  NH^,  called  ammonium,  is  capable  of  replacing  a  metal 
like  sodium  (see  §  91),  so  the  group  CN  can  replace  chlorine  and 
the  elements  allied  to  chlorine.  Groups  or  knots  of  atoms,  such 
as  these,  are  often  called  compound  radicals,  Cyanhydric  acid, 
or  prussic  acid  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  is  notorious  as  a  violent 
poison.  Many  of  the  cyanides  are  of  great  importance  in  the 
arts,  particularly  in  processes  of  gilding,  plating,  electrotyping, 
and  dyeing,  as  well  as  in  the  preparation  of  pigments.  Some  of 
them  will  be  described  hereafter  under  the  respective  metals. 

442.  Bmdphids  of  Carbon  (CS,),  or  sulpho-oarbonio  acid,  as 
it  is  often  called,  is  especially  interesting  from  its  correspondence 
with  the  binozide  of  carbon,  carbonic  acid,  in  accordance  with  the 
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general  rale  that  sulphtir  cmnpounds  are  analogous  to  the  com- 
pounds of  oxygen.  With  the  metallic  sulphides  this  compound 
forms  a  series  of  salts,  of  the  general  formula  M^CS,,  or  M,S,€S,, 
analogous  to  those  formed  bj  the  union  of  carbonic  add  with 
the  metallic  oxides,  the  general  formula  of  which,  as  we  know,  is 
M,CO,  or  M,0,CO,. 

Bisulphide  of  carbon  may  be  obtained  by  bringing  the  vapor  of 
sulphur  in  contact  witii  red-hot  charcoal.  It  is  a  mobile,  ooloileas 
liquid  of  1-27  specific  gravity,  which  refracts  light  powerfully.  It 
boils  at  45^  and  evaporates  rapidly  at  the  ordinary  temperature  of 
the  air.  The  density  of  its  vapor  is  38*19.  It  has  a  peculiarly 
fetid  odor,  and  is  very  easily  inflammable,  burning  with  a  bine 
flame  to  carbonic  and  sulphurous  adds.  It  is  not  soluble  in  water, 
but  is  easily  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  is  itself  a  powerful  solvent  of 
fats  and  various  other  substances ;  it  has  been,  of  late  yean, 
somewhat  extensively  employed  as  a  solvent  of  phosphorus  (§  274) 
and  of  chloride  of  sulphur  (§  246)  in  the  cold  proceas  of  vulcanizing 
caoutchouc.  Mixtures  of  its  vapor  with  oxygen,  air,  nitric  oxide, 
and  other  gaseous  oxygen  compounds  bum,  without  violent  ex- 
plosion, with  a  sudden  brilliant  flash  of  intensely  blue  light.  This 
flame  jb  remarkable  for  its  great  actinic  power ;  it  acts  veiy  ener- 
getically upon  a  prepared  daguerreotype  plate,  and  causes  a  mix- 
ture of  hydrogen  and  chlorine  to  combine  almost  as  readily  as 
sanHght  would  (Exp.  53). 

Ezp.  215.— FiU  a  tall  bottle,  of  the  capacity  of  700  or  800  c.  c,  with 
nitric  oxide  gas,  at  the  water-pan ;  cover  the  bottle  with  a  plate  of  glass 
and  stand  it  upright  upon  the  table ;  draw  the  cover  aside  hi  enough 
to  admit  of  the  introduction,  from  a  pipette,  of  8  or  10  c.  c.  of  liquid 
Insulphide  of  carbon ;  replace  the  cover  and  leave  the  bottle  at  rest 
for  a  few  minutes,  in  order  that  the  vapor  of  the  lasulphide  may  have 
dme  to  difliifie  through  the  nitric  oxide,  finally,  touch  a  lighted  match 
to  the  opened  mouth  of  the  bottle  and  observe  the  brilliant  flame  whidi 
is  produced. 
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CHAPTER   XXI. 

B  0  R  0  K. 

443.  Boron  is  an  element  of  the  same  natural  family  aa  carbon. 
It  IB  found  in  nature,  in  combination  with  oxygen,  aa  boradc 
acid,  and  in  combination  with  oxygen  and  some  of  the  metals — 
notably  as  a  biborate  of  sodium,  commonly  called  borax,  and  as  a 
double  borate  of  sodiimi  and  of  calcium. 

In  certain  volcanic  districts  in  Tuscany,  jets  of  steam  mixed 
with  other  vapors  escape  continually  from  cracks  in. the  soil,  and 
bring  to  the  surface  small  quantities  of  boradc  acid.    Since  boracic 
add  is  not  volatile,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term,  at  tempera- 
tures so  low  as  100°,  it  appears  that  it  is  transported  mechanically 
by  the  steam,  much  in  tiie  same  way  that  dust  is  carried  along 
by  a  current  of  air.    The  jets  of  vapor,  laden  with  boracic  acid, 
are  made  to  bubble  through  water  as  they  escape  from  the  earth; 
this  water  retains  the  acid,  and  so  concentrates  it  to  a  very  con« 
siderable  extent.    After  the  water  has  become  as  highly  charged 
with  the  acid  as  has  been  found  in  practice  to  be  desirable,  it  is 
run  off  into  pans,  lower  down  upon  the  hill-side,  beneath  which 
hot  jets  of  vapor  from  the  earth  are  caused  to  circulate.     The 
excess  of  water  is  thus  evaporated  by  heat  which  the  earth  sup- 
plies, and  the  solution  becomes  so  concentrated  that,  on  cooling, 
crystals  of  boradc  acid  separate  from  it.     About  120  millions  of 
kilogrammes  of  water  are  thus  evaporated  annually,  and  1,300,000 
kilogrammes  of  boracic  acid  produced  without  the  intervention  of 
any  artifidal  motor  or  the  consumption  of  any  friel.    After  having 
been  purified,  the  boradc  acid  is  sent  into  commerce  as  such,  or 
it  is  treated  with  a  hot  aolution  of  carbonate  of  sodium,  and  so 
converted  into  borax. 

Besides  this  principal  source  of  the  boron  compounds,  a  certain 
quantity  of  native  borax  is  obtained  from  the  mud  and  waters  of 
certain  lakes  in  Tartary,  Ceylon,  Thibet,  and  California.  In 
Peru,  also,  a  mineral  composed  of  borate  of  sodium  and  borate  of 
ealdum  ia  found  assodated  with  nitrate  of  sodium. 
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444.  The  element  boron  has  been  obtained  in  two  distinct  alio- 
tropic  conditions  (§§  162,  366)  comparable  with  those  of  carbon. 
It  can  be  had  amorphous  like  charcoal^  and  crystallized  like  the 
diamond. 

To  prepare  the  diamond-like  modification,  fused  boracic  acid  is  in- 
tensely heated  with  metallic  aluminum ;  a  portion  of  the  aluminum 
takes  oxygen  away  from  the  boron,  while  another  portion  of  the  molten 
metal  dissolves  this  boron  as  fast  as  it  is  formed.  As  soon  as  the 
solution  has  become  saturated  (that  is  to  say,  when  the  melted  alu- 
minum has  dissolved  all  the  boron  that  it  is  capable  of  dissolving),  a 
portion  of  this  boron  is  deposited  in  diamond-like  crystals.  When  the 
crucible  and  its  contents  are  broken  up  after  cooling,  these  crystals  aze 
found  lining  cavities  within  the  mass. 

The  amorphous  modification  may  be  prepared  by  heating  together 
boracic  acid  and  metallic  sodium  or  potassium  beneath  a  layer  of  fused 
chloride  of  sodium.  After  having  been  allowed  to  cool,  the  products 
of  the  reaction  are  treated  with  water,  which  dissolves  away  l^e  chlo- 
ride and  the  borate  of  sodium,  and  leaves  the  boron  as  an  amorphous 
powder  which  may  be  collected  upon  a  filter. 

A  third  variety  of  boron,  similar  to  graphite,  was  at  one  time  de- 
scribed ;  but  recent  experiments  have  shown  that  the  so-called  graphi- 
toidal  boron  is  really  a  boride  of  aluminum  (AlB,)* 

445.  Of  the  properties  of  these  varieties  of  boron,  little  need 
here  be  said ;  they  are  analogous  to,  and  closely  resemble,  the 
corresponding  modifications  of  carbon,  which  have  already  been 
folly  described.  The  diamond  modification  is  transparent,  and 
sometimes  colorless,  though  usually  of  a  yellow  or  reddish  color. 
It  crystallizes  in  the  same  forms  as  the  real  diamond,  and  refracts 
light  very  powerfolly.  Its  specific  gravity  is  2*68.  It  is  almost 
as  hard  as  the  real  diamond,  being  capable  of  scratching  the  ruby, 
and  even  of  polishing  the  diamond.  It  is  only  with  extreme 
difficulty  that  it  can  be  burned  in  oxygen,  since  a  coating  of  boracic 
acid  soon  forms  which  protects  it  from  farther  action  of  the  oxy- 
gen. It  is  remarkable  that  at  the  moment  of  its  combustion  it 
swells  up  as  the  diamond  does  when  intensely  heated.  Amor- 
phous boron  is  an  infasible  greenish  powder,  which  readily  takes 
fire  on  being  heated  in  air  or  oxygen.  It  is,  in  fact,  necessary,  in 
preparing  it,  to  take  care  that  the  filters  upon  which  it  has  be^i 
collected  shaU  be  dried  at  low  temperatures,  lest  the  finely  divided 
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boron  take  fire  spontaneonslj ;  if  exposed  to  the  sun's  rays  in 
stunmer,  the  filters  containing  boron  will  often  take  fire  as  soon  as 
they  have  become  dry.  Unlike  the  other  modification  of  boron^  it 
is  readily  attacked  by  most  chemical  agents.  like  the  correspond- 
ing modification  of  carbon,  it  is  an  energetic  reducing  agent 

No  compound  of  boron  and  hydrogen  has  yet  been  discovered, 
but  it  unites  readily  with  chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine ;  it  can 
be  made  to  combine  also  with  fluorine,  nitrogen,  and  sulphur. 

446.  The  best-known  of  the  compounds  of  boron  is  the  oxide 
Bfi^  called  boracic  add.  This  oxide  occurs  ready  formed  in  na- 
ture, as  has  been  said,  and  is  the  sole  product  when  boron  is  burned 
in  oxygen.  The  composition  of  boracic  acid  may  be  determined 
synthetically  by  burning  amorphous  boron  in  pure  oxygen,  or  by 
treating  it  with  nitric  acid.  A  certain  definite  weight  of  boron 
being  taken  in  the  first  instance,  the  weight  of  the  dry  boracic 
add  obtained  is  carefully  determined,  and  firom  these  data  the 
percentage  composition  of  the  boracic  acid  is  calculated;  100 
grammes  of  boracic  add  consist  of 

Oxygen   • 68*78  grammes. 

Boron 3132       „ 

From  the  specific  gravilies  of  the  rapors  of  chloride  of  boron  and 
of  fluoride  of  boron,  as  determined  by  experiment,  and  from  some 
other  rather  inconclusiye  considerations  which  need  not  here  be 
dwelt  upon,  chemists  have  been  led  to  admit  that  the  atomic  com- 
position of  boracic  acid  may  be  represented  by  the  formula  Bfi^. 
If  boracic  add  be  really  composed  of  3  atoms  of  oxygen  and  2 
atoms  of  boron,  the  weight  of  the  atom  of  boron  will  follow  from 
the  proportion  68-78  :  31'32=(16  x  3) :  a?,  in  which  16  equals  the 
weight  of  an  atom  of  oxygen  and  a:  the  weight  of  two  atoms  of 
boron.  Upon  this  assumption,  the  weight  of  one  atom  of  boron 
will  be  10-93. 

447.  Boracic  add  is  but  a  feeble  add  at  the  ordinary  tempera- 
ture, and  may  be  set  free  from  its  compounds  by  almost  any  of 
the  adds,  excepting  carbonic  acid. 

JSxp»  216. — ^Dissolve  4  grms.  of  borax  in  10  gnns.  of  boiling  water, 
in  a  beaker  glass  or  porcelain  capsule  of  80  or  40  c.  c.  capacity,  and 
add  to  the  solution  2*5  grms.  of  concentrated  chlorhydric  acid.    After 
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the  l«{»e  of  Bome  time,  hjdnted  boradc  acid  will  be  depodted  from 
the  solutioii  in  the  form  of  glisteiuiig,  oolorless  plates  or  aealaa.  These 
cryatalB  contain  as  much  as  48*6  per  cent  of  water  j  their  formula  is 
H,BO„  or,  dualisticy  dH,0,  B,0,. 

On  being  heated  in  a  clean  iron  spoon,  the  crystals  will  first  dissolTe 
in  the  water  which  they  contain,  or,  as  the  fact  is  usually  stated,  they 
will  ^  melt  in  their  water  of  crystallization ; "  if  the  heat  be  continued, 
the  mass  will  become  pasty,  and  will  swell  up  as  the  water  is  expelled. 
After  all  the  water  has  been  driyen  off  by  strong  heat,  the  anhydrous 
acid  is  left;  as  a  clear,  yiscous  liquid,  from  which  long  threads  of  the 
solid  acid  may  be  drawn  out  by  touching  the  surface  of  the  liquid  with 
the  end  of  a  stick  or  glass  rod,  and  then  gentiy  pulling  away  the  stidr 
with  the  matter  which  has  adhered  to  it 

If  the  fused  add  be  allowed  to  cool,  it  will  solidify  to  a  hard,  tnns- 
parent  glass,  which  soon  cracks  in  eyery  direction  and  splits  up  into 
fragments. 

Anhydrous  boracic  acid  is  of  about  1*8  specific  grayity ;  it  is 
odorless  and  destitute  of  corrosiye  power ;  it  has  a  slightly  bitter, 
but  not  sour,  taste.  It  is  much  more  soluble  in  hot  than  in  cold 
water,  and  more  soluble  in  alcohol  than  in  water.  It  imparts  to 
the  flame  of  burning  alcohol  a  peculiar  green  tint,  which  is  quite 
characteristic,  and  affords  ayaluable  test  by  which  the  presence 
of  the  acid  may  be  detected.  Upon  litmus  and  turmeric,  boracie 
add  acts  somewhat  differently  from  other  adds. 

Exp,  217. — ^Dissolye  a  little  of  the  crystallized  boradc  add  of  Exp. 
216,  in  a  teaspoonful  of  alcohol  in  a  small  porcelain  capsule.  Set  fire 
to  the  alcohol  and  stir  the  burning  solution  with  a  rod,  or  agitate  it  by 
jarring  the  dish.  Or  moisten  a  toft  of  cotton  with  alcohol,  strew  upon 
it  some  powdered  boracic  acid,  and  light  the  alchohol.  In  either  case 
the  flame  of  the  alcohol  will  be  of  a  fine  green  color. 

Exp.  218. — Pour  into  a  test-glass  20  or  30  c.  c.  of  a  solution  of  blue 
litmus ;  in  a  small  quantity  of  water,  contained  in  another  test-glass 
or  tube,  dissolye  a  littie  of  the  boracic  add  of  Exp.  216 ;  add  the 
solution  of  boracic  acid  to  the  litmus,  and  obserye  tiiat  the  color  of 
the  latter  changes  to  a  brownish  wine«-red,  deddedly  different  from  the 
bright  clear  red  which  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  other  adds  upon 
litmus.  If  a  large  quantity  of  boracic  add,  howeyer,  be  added  to  a 
small  portion  of  the  litmus  solution,  the  latter  will  be  colored  strongly, 
as  if  by  a  powerful  acid. 

Exp.  219. — Dip  into  a  solution  of  boracic  acid  a  sUp  of  yellow  tur- 
meric paper,  and  obserye  that  the  yellow  color  is  chimged  to  browii; 
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as  it  would  be  by  ammoiua- water  or  by  any  otber  alkaline  solution. 
None  of  the  other  acids  produce  a  like  effect 

448.  When  an  aqueous  solution  oi  boracic  acid  is  boiled,  an 
appreciable  quantity  of  the  acid  goes  off  with  the  vapor  of  water ; 
but  the  dry  acid,  when  heated  by  itself,  is  nevertheless  one  of 
the  least  volatile  of  all  the  acids.  It  does  slowly  sublime,  however, 
at  a  white  heat,  and  may  be  completely  evaporated,  if  left  for  a 
long  time  in  the  hottest  part  of  a  porcelain  furnace.  As  a  con- 
sequence of  this  fixity,  or  lack  of  volatility,  it  follows  that  boracic 
acid  is  a  comparatively  powerful  add  at  temperatures  high  enough 
to  volatilize  the  ordinary  acids.  On  being  heated  with  nitrates, 
or  sulphates,  for  example,  it  quickly  expels  nitric  or  sulphuric 
acid,  and  unites  with  the  other  ing^i^ents*  of  the  salt,  though 
either  of  these  acids  would  at  once  decompose  the  borate  thus 
formed,  if  they  were  collected  and  added  to  it  at  the  ordinary 
temperature.  Even  phosphoric  acid  is  expelled  by  it  from  the 
phosphates. 

449.  Chloride  of  Boron  (BCl,)  is  a  colorless,  mobile  liquid,  of 
1*35  specific  gravity,  which  boils  at  17**.  The  specific  gravity  of 
its  vapor  has  been  found  to  be  58*78,  a  result  which  points  directly 
to  the  .formula  BCl,  as  representing  the  true  composition  of  the 
compound. 

From  the  weight  of  2  vols,  of  chloride  of  boron  (68-78  X  2)  .  117-66 
Subtract  the  weight  of  3  vols,  of  chlorine  (36*6  X  3)       ...  106  60 

and  the  remainder  will  be 11*06 

a  number  almost  precisely  equal  to  the  weight  of  one  atom  of  boron 
as  previously  determined  (§  446). 

Upon  being  mixed  with  water,  chloride  of  boron  decomposes,  with 
formation  of  boracic  and  chlorhydric  acids : — 

2BC1,  +  3H,0  =  B,0,  +  6HC1. 

Chloride  of  boron  may  be  pirepared  by  slightly  heating  amorphous 
boron  in  an  atmosphere  of  chlorine,  or  more  readily  by  passing 
a  current  of  chlorine  over  a  mixture  of  anhydrous  boracic  acid 
and  charcoal,  heated  to  redness  in  a  porcelain  tube.  In  presence 
of  the  hot  charcoal  which  stands  ready  to  take  oxygen  from  the 
boracic  add,  chlorine'can  take  boron  away  from  boracic  acid ;  and, 
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conversely,  in  presence  of  the  chlorine,  ready  to  combine  with  the 
boron,  carbon  can  take  away  oxygen : — 

B^O,  +  3C  +  6C1  ==  2BCI3  +  3C0. 

The  method  here  described,  of  converting  an  oxide  into  a  chloride 
through  the  intervention  of  carbon,  is  a  method  of  very  general 
applicability,  and  is  often  employed  for  the  preparation  of  chlorides 
of  the  metals. 

450.  Fluoride  of  Boron  (BFl,)  is  a  colorless  gas  of  34-19  spe- 
cific gravity,  as  determined  by  experiment  Upon  the  assump- 
tion that  an  atom  of  boron  weighs  11,  its  specific  gravity  would 

.  be  (11 -I- 3x19) -^  2 =34.  It  fumes  strongly  in  damp  air,  and, 
by  pressure,  may  be  readily  condensed  to  a  colorless  and  very 
mobile  liquid.  The  gas  is  exceedingly  caustic  and  corrosive ;  it 
carbonizes  and  destroys  wood  and  other  organic  substaiices,  in 
the  same  way  as  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  As  with  sulphuric 
acid  (Exp.  104),  so  here,  the  fluoride  of  boron  unites  with  the 
elements  of  water  which  are  contained  in  the  organic  matter,  and 
the  integrity  of  the  latter  is  destroyed. 

451.  Fluoride  of  boron  is  absorbed  by  water  rapidly  and  in 
large  quantity,  1  volume  of  water  being  capable  of  dissolving  700 
or  800  volumes  of  the  gas ;  but  in  the  act  of  solution  decom- 
position occurs  as  well,  and  there  is  obtained,  not  a  simple  solution 
of  fluoride  of  boron  in  water,  but  a  mixture,  or  rather  a  com- 
pound, of  fluorhydric  and  boracic  acids : — 

2Bn3  +  3H,0  =  B,0„6Hri. 
The  reaction  is  interesting  in  all  its  stages,  inasmuch  as  it  well 
illustrates  the  vagueness  and  indefiniteness  of  a  considerable  class 
of  chemical  reactions.  When  water  dissolves  fluoride  of  boron, 
it  increases  in  bulk  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  in  density  also, 
its  specific  gravity  rising  as  high  as  1*77.  Upon  warming  the 
saturated  solution,  some  fluoride  of  boron  is  again  disengaged, 
perhaps  as  much  as  one-fifth  of  all  that  had  been  absorbed ;  but 
on  continuing  to  heat  the  solution,  it  dbtils  over  unchanged,  and 
the  condensed  liquid  presents  the  appearance  of  oil  of  vitriol  In 
it  the  elements  of  boracic  and  fluorhydric  acids  are  -undoubtedly 
held  together  in  a  loose  condition  of  chemical  combination.  By 
many  chemists  the  compound  is  called  fluoboric  acid,  though,  in 
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order  to  avoid  con^ion,  it  would,  perhaps,  be  better  if  the  name 
fluorhydrate  of  boradc  acid  were  allotted  to  it ;  for  when  this 
compound  is  largely  diluted  with  water,  boracic  acid  is  deposited, 
and  another  acid  compound  is  left  in  solution,  the  composition  of 
which  may  be  represented  by  the  formula  HFl,BFl3.  This  new 
add  is  called  indifferently  fluoboric  acid  or  fluorborhydric  acid, 
and  the  salts  formed  by  its  union  with  metals  are  called  fluobo- 
rates.  It  la  remarkable  that  the  first-named  compound,  the  fluor- 
hydrate of  boracic  acid,  upon  being  neutralized  with  alkalies, 
yields,  not  mixtures  of  a  borate  and  a  fluoride  of  the  alkali  em- 
ployed, but  true  chemical  compounds,  double  salts,  of  the  general 
formula  Mfififi^;  6ME1,  whence  the  name  fluoboric  acid  has 
arisen.  The  best  way  of  preparing  the  fluorhydrate  of  boracic 
add  is  to  dissolve  boracic  acid  by  small  portions  in  fluorhydric  acid. 
Fluoride  of  boron  may  be  itself  prepared  by  heating  in  a  glass 
flask  a  mixture  of  1  part  of  fused  boradc  acid,  2  parts  of  powdered 
fluorspar,  and  10  or  12  parts  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  .* — 
3CaFl,  -h  B.O,  +  3H,80,  =  3CaS0,  +  3H,0  +  2BFI,. 

On  account  of  its  easy  solubility  in  water,  the  gas  must  be  col- 
lected over  mercury.  Fluoride  of  boron  may  be  employed  as  a 
test  to  determine  whether  a  given  sample  of  any  gas  is  completely 
dry ;  if  a  few  bubbles  of  it  are  added  to  the  gas  to  be  tested,  the 
slightest  trace  of  moisture  in  the  gas  will  be  made  manifest  by 
the  appearance  of  white  fumes  of  the  fluorhydrate  of  boracic  acid 
above  described. 

452.  Sulphide  of  Boron  (B^^Sg)  is  a  white,  crystalline  solid,  de- 
composable by  water,  in  accordance  with  the  following  formula : — 

B,S,  +  3H,0  =  B,03  +  3H,S. 
It  may  be  prepared  by  passing  a  current  of  sulphide-of-carbon 
vapor  over  a  mixture  of  boracic  acid  and  charcoal' strongly  heated 
in  a  porcelain  tube. 

453.  Nitride  of  Boron  (BN)  is  a  soft,  white,  amorphous  solid, 
tasteless,  odorless,  infusible,  and  non-volatile.  It  is,  in  general, 
but  little  acted  upon  by  chemical  agents. 

454.  It  will  be  remarked  that  while  boron  is  closely  analogous 
to  carbon  in  many  respects,  it  differs  firom  it  decidedly  in  others. 
Thus,  while  in  their  allotropic  modifications  the  two  elements  aro 
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almost  precisely  alike  in  appearance  and  properties,  and  wliile 
many  of  the  salts  of  boracic  acid  are  strikingly  similar  to  the 
corresponding  carbonates,  the  compounds  of  boron  are  not  com- 
parable as  regards  their  composition  with  the  camponnds  of  car- 
bon. While  one  atom  of  carbon  unites  by  preference  with  four 
atoms  of  any  member  of  the  chlorine  group  (as  in  GCl^),  or  with 
two  atoms  of  any  member  of  the  sulphur  group  (as  in  CO,),  an 
atom  of  boron  unites  with  only  three  atoms  of  chlorine  (BCl,),  or 
two  atoms  of  it  unite  with  three  atoms  of  ox^en  or  sulphur 
(as  in  B2O3).  The  exceptional  character  of  the  composition  c^ 
boron  compounds  will  appear  still  more  clearly  in  the  next  chapter, 
where  it  will  be  shown  that  silicon,  the  third  member  of  the  car- 
bon group,  resembles  carbon  as  regards  the  atomic  composition 
of  its  compounds,  as  well  as  in  other  respects.  The  atomic  weigiit 
of  boron  above  given  (§  446)  cannot  be  accepted  as  established 
beyond  a  doubt,  and  it  may  happen  that  fbrther  investigation  will 
show  that  the  boron  compounds  are  really  formed  upon  the  same 
type  or  pattern  as  those  of  carbon  and  silicon ;  but  in  face  of  the 
experimental  evidence  now  at  hand,  this  view  cannot  be  main- 
tained. In  the  meantime  the  student  will  better  understand 
the  ph3rsical  and  chemical  properties  of  boron  and  its  compounds, 
if  this  element  is  studied  in  company  with  carbon  and  silioon, 
which  it  so  closely  resembles,  than  if  it  were  described  in  con- 
nexion with  arsenic,  antimony,  and  the  other  elements  of  the 
nitrogen  group,  which  form  teroxides  and  terchlorides  indeed, 
but  which  present  not  the  least  other  analogy  to  boron,  either  in 
the  simple  or  the  compounded  condition. 


CHAPTER   XXTT. 


SILICON. 


455.  like  carbon,  silicon  may  be  obtained  in  three  distinct 
aUotropic  conditions,  which  have  been  designated  as  amorphooa, 
diamond-like,  and  graphitoidal.  After  oxygen,  it  is  the  most 
abundant  and  widely  diffused  of  all  the  chemical  elements;  at 
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least  one  quarter  of  the  solid  crust  of  the  earth  is  composed  of  it. 
In  combination  with  oxygen^  it  occurs  in  silicic  acid,  which  is  one 
of  the  commonest  substances  upon  the  surface  of  the  globe. 
Common  quartz  and  flint,  as  well  as  rook-crystal,  agate,  and  the 
like,  are  pure  silicic  acid.  The  yeUow  sand  of  sea-beaches  and  of 
many  sterile  tracts  of  country  is  silicic  acid  contaminated  with  a 
trace  of  oxide  of  iron.  In  like  manner,  sandstones  and  a  great 
variety  of  other  rocks  are  mainly  composed  of  it. 

In  order  to  obtain  pure  silicon,  the  following  methods  may  be  em- 
ployed : — ^When  metallic  potassiom  is  heated  with  a  doable  compound 
of  fluoride  of  potassium  and  fluoride  of  silicon,  known  as  fluosilicate 
of  potassium,  a  violent  reaction  occurs,  fluoride  of  potsssium  is  formed 
and  silicon  set  free  in  the  amorphous  state, 

KFl,SiPl^  +  4K  =  5KF1  +  Si; 
by  washing  with  water,  the  silicon  may  then  be  readily  freed  from  the 
fluoride  of  potassimn,  which  is  soluble.  The  graphitoidal  modification 
of  silicon  can  be  prepared  either  by  heating  the  amorphous  variety 
very  strongly,  in  which  event  the  powder  contracts  upon  itself  and 
becomes  much  more  dense,  or  by  melting  together  ia  a  crucible  a  mix- 
ture of  metallic  aluminum,  in  excess,  and  fluosilicate  of  potassium ;  a 
fusible  double  fluoride  of  aluminum  and  potassium  is  formed,  and  the 
silicon  thus  set  free  dissolves  in  the  melted  aluminum.  If  the  alumi- 
num be  dissolved  away,  after  the  mass  has  become  cold,  by  means  of 
chlorhydric  acid,  the  silicon  will  be  left  in  the  form  of  hexagonal  scales. 
Still  a  third  method  must  be  resorted  to,  in  order  to  obtain  the  dia- 
mond-like modification  of  silicon;  a  mixture  of  dry  fluosilicate  of 
potassium,  metallic  zinc,  and  metallic  sodium  is  thrown  into  a  hot 
crucible,  the  mass  is  covered  with  a  layer  of  fluosilicate  of  potasaiiun, 
and  the  crucible  covered.  A  lively  reaction  ensues,  and  the  mixture 
within  the  crucible  fuses ;  the  fused  mass  is  then  stirred  with  an  iron 
rod  until  the  zinc  begins  to  escape  as  vapor.  The  crucible  is  then  re- 
moved from  the  fire  and  allowed  to  cool ;  within  it  there  will  be  found 
a  button  of  metallic  zinc  filled  with  long  crystals  of  silicon,  which  can 
readily  be  isolated  by  dissolving  the  zinc  in  chlorhydric  acid. 

456.  The  amorphous  variety  of  silicon  is  a  brown  powder, 
which,  when  touched,  soils  the  fingers.  It  may  be  melted  at  a 
temperature  not  far  from  that  at  which  cast  iron  becomes  liquid. 
When  mixed  with  common  salt  and  exposed  to  a  degree  of  heat 
strong  enough  to  volatilize  the  salt,  amorphous  silicon  changes  to 
the  graphitoidal  variety,  as  has  been  already  remarked.    Amor- 
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phous  silicon  bums  readily  in  the  air  and  in  oxygen.  It  is  not 
acted  upon  by  acids,  excepting  fluorhydric  acid,  which  dissolres 
it  with  disengagement  of  hydrogen. 

Graphitoidal  silicon  is  very  similar  to  true  graphite ;  it  crys- 
talliies  in  lustrous  hexagonal  plates  of  a  leaden-gray  color,  and 
IB  an  excellent  conductor  of  electricity.  It  is,  however,  much 
harder  than  graphite.  By  exposing  it  to  an  exceedingly  high 
temperature,  it  can  be  transformed  to  the  diamond-like  condition. 
The  diamond-like  modification  of  silicon  occurs  in  the  form  of 
regular  octahedral  ciystals,  exhibiting  a  decided  metallic  lustre. 
The  specific  gravity  of  these  crystals  is  2-49.  They  are  less 
hard  than  the  corresponding  crystals  of  carbon  and  boron,  and 
melt  at  the  same  temperature  at  which  cast  iron  melts. 

Either  graphitoidal  or  diamond-like  silicon  may  be  heated  to 
redness  in  oxygen  gas  without  burning  to  any  appreciable  extent, 
for  a  film  of  silicic  acid  is  formed  which  protects  the  remainder 
of  the  silicon  and  prevents  it  from  being  consumed ;  but  if  the 
silicon  be  heated  together  with  a  substance  capable  of  furnishing 
oxygen  in  presence  of  a  base  competent  to  unite  with  siUcic  acid 
and  form  a  fusible  silicate,  it  can  rea^y  be  oxidized  and  con- 
verted into  a  silicate.  Thus,  when  heated  to  intense  redness 
with  carbonate  of  sodium,  it  decomposes  the  latter  with  evolution 
of  light  and  heat,  and  there  is  produced  silicate  of  sodium,  while 
carbon  is  set  free : — 

Na,0,CO^  +  Si  =  Na,0,SiO,  +  C. 
In  a  similar  way,  if  silicon  be  heated  in  very  concentrated  solu- 
tions of  caustic  potash  or  soda,  water  will  be  decomposed  and  a 
silicate  of  potassium  or  of  sodium  formed,  while  hydrogen  is  set 
free  • 

2NaH0  +  H,0  H-  Si  =  Na,8iO,  +  4H. 

Biamond-like  silicon  is  not  attacked  at  the  ordinary  temperature 
by  any  of  the  acids,  excepting  a  mixture  of  fluorhydric  and  nitric 
acids,  by  which  it  is  converted  into  fluorido  of  silicon.  Hot 
chlorhydric  acid  gas,  as  well  as  chlorine,  attacks  it  readily. 

457.  Silicon  and  Hydrogen  (SiH^). — A  gaseous  compound  of 
these  elements,  called  siliduretted  hydrogen,  may  be  obtained, 
mixed  with  free  hydrogen,  by  acting  upon  silicide  of  magnesium 
(Mg^Si)  with  chlorhydric  acid ;  other  methods  of  preparing  this 
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gas  give  a  purer  product.  It  is  a  colorless  gas,  which  takes  fire 
spontaneously  on  coming  in  contact  with  the  air,  and  bums  to 
silicic  acid  and  water.  On  being  heated  in  a  tube,  out  of  contact 
with  the  air,  it  is  decomposed  into  free  hydrogen  and  firee  silicon, 
and  the  latter  is  deposited  upon  the  walls  of  the  tube  as  a  shining 
mirror,  similar  to  the  mirrors  of  arsenic  and  antimony  obtained 
in  Exps.  133, 136. 

Silicon  and  Oxygen, — ^Two  compounds  of  these  elements  have 
been  discovered,  though  but  one  of  them  is  as  yet  weU  known. 

458.  Oxide  of  Silicon  is  described  as  a  white,  amorphous, 
hydrated  substance,  so  light  that  it  floats  upon  water ;  it  may  be 
obtained  by  treating  with  water  at  0°  the  compound  of  silicon, 
hydrogen,  and  chlorine  described  in  §  472 ;  its  composition  is 
probably  that  represented  by  the  formula  Si^H^O,.  It  is  scarcely 
at  all  acted  upon  by  cold  water ;  but  in  presence  of  alkalies  it 
decomposes  water  rapidly,  with  evolution  of  hydrogen  and  forma- 
tion of  the  higher  oxide  of  silicon,  silicic  acid,  directly  to  be 
described.  At  temperatures  above  300°  it  suffers  decomposition, 
breaking  up  into  silicic  acid  and  siliciuretted  hydrogen.  It  bums 
briUianUy  in  the  air,  and  still  better  in  oxygen.  None  of  the 
acids,  excepting  fluorhydric  acid,  have  any  action  upon  it. 

459.  Silicic  Add  (SiO,)  constitutes  at  least  one  half  of  the 
crust  of  the  earth.  Besides  being  thus  abundant,  it  is  one  of  the 
most  important  acids  known,  regarded  merely  as  a  chemical 
agent.  It  is  found  everywhere,  sometimes  free,  as  quartz  and 
sand,  sometimes  in  combination  with  metallic  oxides,  in  the  form 
of  salts  known  as  silicates.  It  occurs  more  or  less  abundantly 
in  all  soils,  plants,  and  waters,  while  rocks  like  granite  and 
earths  like  clay  are  laigely  composed  of  it.  The  common  mine- 
rals feldspar  and  mica  are  double  silicates  of  aluminum  and 
potassium,  and  of  aluminum,  iron,  and  potassium  respectively. 
In  plants,  tiie  silicic  acid  (or  silica,  as  it  is  often  called)  is  con- 
tained particularly  in  the  outer  covering  of  the  stalks  and  the 
husks  of  grain.  The  cuticle  of  rattan,  for  example,  contains  a 
large  proportion  of  silica,  and  the  same  remark  is  true  of  most 
of  the  grasses  and  grains.  The  value  of  the  plant  called  horse- 
tail (Equiseium)  as  a  polishing  or  scouring  agent  depends  upon 
the  large  quantity  of  silica  contained  in  it 
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460.  Silicic  acid  occurs  in  at  least  two  distinct  isomeric  modi- 
ficationSy — ^in  one  of  which  it  is  completely  insoluble  in  water  and 
in  acids,  excepting  flnorhydric  add,  and  is  only  slowly  solnble  in 
boiling  potash-lye ;  while,  when  in  the  other  modification,  it  dis- 
solves  easily  in  a  solution  of  potash,  and  may  be  retained  in  solu- 
tion in  considerable  quantities  both  by  water  and  by  acids.  Rodt 
crystal,  as  it  is  found  in  nature,  may  be  regarded  as  the  type  of 
the  first  or  insoluble  modification,  and  the  soluble  variety  may  be 
prepared  artificially  by  treating  the  solution  of  some  <Mie  of  the 
soluble  silicates  with  chlorhydric  or  sulphuric  acid. 

Exp.  220. — In  a  block  of  charcoal  12  or  15  cm.  long  by  4  or  5  cm. 
wide  and  thick,  scoop  out  a  small  cup-shaped  cavity  large  enough  to 
hold  a  pea ;  place  in  this  cavity  a  fragment  of  amorphous  quarts  or 
flint,  and  heat  it  intensely  by  means  of  the  blowpipe  (Exp.  202)  during 
several  minutes.  When  the  quartz  has  become  red-hot^  suddenly 
throw  it  from  the  coal  into  a  dish  of  cold  water ;  it  will  break  up  into 
numerous  small  fragments  or  become  filled  with  a  multitude  of  cracks, 
and  can  hence  be  readily  pulverized.  Grind  the  broken  quartz  to  fine 
powder  in  a  wedgwood,  or,  better,  in  an  iron  or  agate  mortar ;  weigh 
out  1  grm.  of  the  powder,  also  2  grms.  of  caustic  soda,  and  to  the  mix- 
ture of  these  ingredients  add  8  or  10  c  c  of  water.  Boil  the  mixture 
in  a  porcelain  dish  for  an  hour  or  two^  taking  care  to  add,  fit>m  time  to 
time,  water  enough  to  supply  that  lost  by  evaporation ;  then  pour  the 
solution  into  a  tall,  narrow  bottle,  and  leave  it  at  rest  until  the  undis- 
solved portions  of  silica  have  settled  and  the  liquid  has  become  clear. 
The  highly  alkaline  solution  thus  obtained  may  be  regarded  either  as 
an  aqueous  solution  of  basic  silicate  of  sodium,  or  as  a  solution  of 
normal  silicate  of  sodium  in  the  soda-lye. 

Exp.  221. — ^To  one-third  part  of  the  solution  obtained  in  Exp.  220 
add  10  or  12  times  its  bulk  of  water,  and  to  this  solution  add  dflute 
chlorhydric  acid,  drop  by  drop,  until  the  liquor  manifests  a  decided 
acid  reaction  (Exp.  83).  The  liquid  will  remain  clear,  and  no  silicic 
acid  will  be  deposited.  All  the  silicic  add  which  has  been  set  free 
frx>m  its  combination  with  the  alkali  remains  dissolved  in  the  acidu- 
lated water. 

If  the  clear  solution  be  placed  in  a  dialyzer  (§  327),  all  the  chloride 
of  sodium,  together  with  the  free  chlorhydric  acid,  will  pass  ofi*  throu^ 
the  parchment-paper  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  and  there  will  be  left 
in  the  dialyzer  nothing  but  pure  silicic  acid  and  water.  Aqueous  solu- 
tions of  silicic  add,  containing  from  6  to  14  per  cent,  by  weight  of  the 
acid,  may  be  thus  obtained.    This  pure  aqueous  solution  of  silidc  add 
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exhibits  a  decided  acid  reaction.  It  has  Ettle  or  no  taate,  though  when 
applied  to  the  tongue  it  occasions  an  unpleasant  sensation.  It  is  by  no 
means  so  permanent  as  the  solution;  above  mentioned,  acidulated  with 
chlorhydric  acid.  When  left  to  itself,  the  aqueous  solution  deposits 
silicic  add  after  a  while  as  an  insoluble  gelatinous  precipitate.  In  Hke 
manner,  it  has  been  observed  that  when  chlorhydric  or  another  acid  is 
added  to  the  aqueous  solution  of  basic  silicate  of  sodium  in  no  greater 
quantity  than  is  sufficient  to  exactly  neutralize  the  alkali,  the  liquor, 
though  it  remain  clear  for  a  considerable  space  of  time,'  will  gradually 
become  cloudy  and  deposit  nlicic  acid. 

JSxp,  222.--T0  one-third  part  of  the  solution  obtained  in  Exp.  220 
add  at  once  enough  concentrated  chlorhydric  acid  to  render  the  solu- 
tion acid.  AU  the  silicic  acid  will  inmiediately  be  thrown  down  as  a 
thick  insoluble  jelly. 

Exp,  223. — ^Place  in  a  small  porcelain  dish  a  portion  of  the  solution 
of  silicic  acid  in  acidulat>ed  water  obtained  in  Exp.  221,  evaporate 
it  to  dryness  upon  a  water-bath,  and  heat  the  residue,  over  the  gas- 
lamp,  to  a  temperature  of  180**  or  190°.  Add  water  to  the  cold  diy 
residue,  and  observe  that  the  silicic  add  does  not  redissolve ;  it  remains 
as  a  fine  white  powder,  which  may  be  readily  collected  upon  a  filter 
and  there  washed  clean  by  pouring  upon  it  several  successive  portions 
of  water.  After  having  been  once  thoroughly  dried,  silicic  acid  is 
completely  insoluble  in  water. 

461.  By  adding  chlorhydrio  add  to  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the 
water  of  almost  any  spring  or  river,  and  then  evaporating  the 
water  to  dryness,  a  small  quantity  of  silidc  acid  will  be  found  in 
the  res^uum.  The  silica,  in  this  ease,  may  be  combined  with 
an  alkali,  or  may  be  held  in  solution  by  the  action  of  an  alkaline 
carbonate.  SUicic  acid  which  has  been  finely  powdered,  or, 
better,  that  which  has  recently  been  predpitated,  is  soluble,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  in  aqueous  solutions  of  the  alkaline  carbo- 
nates, or  even  of  the  bicarbonates,  only  a  small  proportion  of  the 
carbonic  add  being  expelled  by  it  as  it  dissolves.  It  is  not  im- 
probable, therefore,  that  the  silidc  acid  found  in  waters  may  be 
retained  in  solution  by  force  of  this  solvent  action  of  the  alkaline 
carbonates.  It  is,  at  all  events,  a  matter  of  fact  that  waters 
highly  chained  with  carbonate  of  sodium,  such  as  fiow  from  the 
geysers  or  boiling  springs  of  Iceland,  contain,  in  solution,  very- 
large  quantities  of  silica,  much  of  which  is  deposited  as  the 
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water  becomes  cold,  upon  the  rocks  and  other  objects  with  whidi 
it  comes  in  contact ;  siliceous  petrifactions  are  thus  formed. 

462.  Besides  the  soluble  and  insoluble  modifications  above 
mentioned,  a  distinction  is  made  between  the  variety  of  silicic 
acid  which  is  found  crystallized  in  nature  and  that  which  occuib 
in  the  amorphous  state.  Crystallized  silicic  acid  is  anhydrous, 
has  a  specific  gravity  of  from  2-6  to  2*66,  and  is  scarcely  at  all 
acted  upon  by  alkaline  lyes.  The  amorphous  silicic  add  found 
in  nature  contains  a  certain  amount  of  water,  has  a  specific  gra- 
vity of  only  2*1  to  2*2,  and  is  soluble  in  alkaline  solutions. 

As  it  exists  in  the  insoluble  modification,  either  as  found  in 
nature  or  as  prepared  by  calcining  the  artificial  product,  silicic  acid 
is  a  white,  tasteless  solid,  incapable  of  forming  a  cohesive  plastic 
mass  with  water.  It  is  infusible,  excepting  at  very  high  tem- 
peratures, such  as  may  be  obtained  by  means  of  the  oxyhydro- 
gen  blowpipe,  in  the  fiame  of  which  it  melts  to  a  colorless  glass. 
When  melted,  it  is  tough  and  viscous,  and,  like  glass,  can  be 
drawn  out  into  fine  threads  which  are  exceedingly  elastic,  par- 
ticularly if  they  be  dipped,  while  white-hot,  into  water.  Silicic 
acid  is  not  volatile  by  itself;  but  when  exposed  to  a  current  of 
gas  or  vapor  at  a  white  heat,  portions  of  it  are  carried  off  by  the 
vapor;  like  boracic  acid,  it  can  be  transported  in  considerable 
quantities  by  superheated  steam. 

When  in  the  soluble  modification,  whether  in  the  gelatinous 
hydrated  condition  or  in  the  state  of  an  air-dried  powd^  which 
has  never  been  exposed  to  heat,  it  dissolves  readily  in  solutions  of 
the  caustic  and  carbonated  alkalies,  particularly  if  these  be  heated. 
Some  varieties  of  native  silica,  such,  for  example,  as  the  soft, 
pulverulent,  infusorial  earth  found  at  the  bottoms  of  many  ponds 
and  swamps,  are  as  readily  soluble  in  the  alkalies  as  that  whidi 
has  been  prepared  artificially.  All  the  varieties  of  silica  can  be 
dissolved  by  heating  them  with  alkaline  lyes  in  close  boilers  under 
a  pressure  of  4  or  5  atmospheres ;  in  other  words,  even  ciystal- 
lized  silica  is  soluble  in  the  alkalies  at  high  temperatures. 

463.  At  the  ordinary  temperature  silicic  acid  is  but  a  weak 
acid ;  almost  any  of  the  other  acids  are  capable  of  decomposing 
the  aqueous  solution  of  a  salt  of  silicic  acid  and  of  expelling  the 
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latter  from  its  combination  with  the  metal.  Bnt,  as  is  the  case 
with  boracic  acid  also  (§  448),  at  high  temperatures  the  reverse 
of  all  this  is  true,  silicic  acid  being  then  capable  of  expelling  all 
acids  which  are  more  volatile  than  itself.  Neither  variety  of 
silicic  acid  is  acted  upon  at  any  temperature  by  either  carbon, 
hydrogen,  phosphorus,  or  chlorine,  if  these  elements  be  taken 
separately ;  but  when  exposed  at  high  temperatures  to  the  com- 
bined action  of  carbon  and  chlorine,  chloride  of  silicon  and  car- 
bonic oxide  are  produced,  much  in  the  same  way  that  chloride  of 
boron  is  formed  under  similar  circumstances,  as  has  been  shown 
in  §  449.  When  silicic  acid  is  heated  together  with  carbon,  or 
other  reducing  agents,  in  contact  with  metals  like  iron  or  plati- 
num, some  of  it  is  decomposed,  and  a  sUicide  of  the  metal  is 
formed.  Platinum  crucibles  are  often  injured  in  this  way  by  the 
nascent  silicon  which  forms  when  certain  minerals  are  fused  in 
them. 

464.  Silicic  acid  combines  with  many  of  the  metallic  oxides 
to  form  salts,  many  of  which  are  of  very  complex  composition. 
Hundreds  of  silicates  are  found  in  nature  as  crystallized  minerals, 
and  they  may,  in  general,  be  formed  by  fusing  together  silicic 
acid  and  the  appropriate  metallic  oxide,  or  carbonate,  in  suitable 
proportions.  Most  of  the  silicates  are  fusible,  and  the  greater 
number  of  them,  when  in  the  molten  state,  have  the  power  of 
dissolving,  either  an  excess  of  base,  or  an  excess  of  silicic  acid  over 
and  above  the  quantities  corresponding  to  strict  atomic  propor- 
tions ;  hence  it  happens  that  mixtures  of  silicic  acid  and  of  bases 
may  be  melted  together  in  the  most  varied  proportions.  The 
study  of  the  silicates  thus  becomes  difficult,  since  it  is  often  im- 
possible to  determine  whether  a  given  silicate  be  really  a  definite 
chemical  compound  or  a  chemical  compound  contaminated  with 
an  excess  of  silicic  acid  or  of  the  base ;  in  very  many  instances, 
moreover,  it  is  probably  true  that  the  excess  of  silica,  above  the 
normal  atomic  proportion,  or  of  the  base,  is  really  held  in  combi- 
nation by  virtue  of  the  chemical  force,  though  it  be  held  feebly 
and  indefinitely,  as  is  the  case  with  the  ingredients  of  many  solu- 
tions and  metallic  alloys.  (See  §§  49,  76.) 

As  a  general  rule,  the  simple  silicates  containing  but  a  single 
base,  and  no  excess  of  either  base  or  acid,  crystallize  in  passing 
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from  the  liquid  to  the  solid  conditioa ;  but  the  double  silicates 
(compounds  formed  by  the  union  of  two  or  more  simple  sOicates, 
and  therefore  containing  at  lesst  two  different  metals)  usuallj  ! 

solidify  to  a  non-crystalline,  homogeneous  glass.  All  the  common 
yariedes  of  glass  consist  essentially  of  such  double  salts  of  silicic 
add.    In  general,  those  silicates  of  the  alkali-metals  and  of  lead  j 

which  contain  an  excess  of  base  are  more  readily  fusible  than  the  | 

normal  or  add  salts ;  those  silicates  which  contain  easily  Visible  . 

oxides  melt  at  correspondingly  low  temperatures ;  and  many  mix- 
tures of  two  or  more  different  silicates  fuse  at  temperatures  lower 
than  the  melting-point  of  either  of  the  simple  silicates  of  which, 
the  mixture  b  composed.  I 

The  silicates  of  potassium  and  of  sodium,  containing  1  or  2  or 
more  molecules  of  base  to  one  molecule  of  the  acid,  are  readily 
soluble  in  cold,  water,  and  compounds  containing  as  many  as  4 
molecules  of  the  acid  to  one  molecule  of  the  alkaline  base  may  be 
completely  dissolved  in  water  when  boiled  therewith  for  a  con- 
siderable time.  These  acid  compounds  (such,  for  example,  as  the 
sodium-salt  of  the  formula  Na,0,  2-4SiO,)  are  much  employed 
in  the  arts  under  the  name  of  Waierglaaa  or  Soltd>le  glass.  When, 
however,  the  proportion  of  acid  is  more  than  4^  molecules  to  1 
molecule  of  the  alkaline  base,  the  silicate  may,  for  all  practical 
purposes,  be  regarded  as  insoluble  in  water.  The  silicates  of  the 
metals  not  indudedin  the  alkali  group  (§  544)  are,  in  like  man- 
ner, insoluble  in  water,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  though, 
in  the  last  analysis,  it  would  be  hard  to  find  any  silicious  minArfJa, 
or  glasses,  which  are  not  susceptible  of  being  deocMnposed  and 
dissolved,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  by  water.  Some  metallic 
silicates  may  be  prepared,  not  only  by  the  method  of  fusion,  but 
also  l)y  adding  the  solution  of  an  alkaline  silicate  to  the  solutian 
of  a  salt  of  the  metal  whose  silicate  is  desired. 

465.  The  most  commonly  occurring  silicates  may  be  referrod 
to  three  or  four  general  dasses,  similar  to  the  classes  of  carbo- 
nates (§  414) : — Ist.  Normal  silicates,  of  the  general  formula 
3£,0,Si02,  such  as  the  crystallizable  silicate  of  sodium  Na,0,SiO,, 
or  the  normal  silicate  of  calcium,  GaO,8iO,.  2d.  Bisilicates,  of  the 
formula  MflJ2M)^y  such  as  the  bisilicate  of  calcium,  CaO,2SiO,. 
dd.  Disilicates  (basic  silicates)  of  the  general  formula  2M20,SiO^ 
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such,  for  example,  as  the  silicates  of  iron,  2FeO,Si03,  di  mag- 
nesinm,  2MgO,Si03,  of  manganese,  2MnO,Si02,  ^^^  ^^  ^^> 
2ZnO,SiOj,.  Also,  sesquisilicates,  of  the  formula  2Mfi,SM)^, 
to  which  the  mineral  meerschaum  may,  perhaps,  he  referred,  its 
formula  being  2MgO,3SiO  ,-f  2H,0. 

466.  Many  of  the  natural  silicates  may  he  decomposed  by 
digestion  with  the  strong  mineral  acids,  such  as  concentrated 
chlorhydric  acid;  and  this  is  especially  true  of  those  silicates 
-which  contain  a  large  proportion  of  base,  and  of  those  containing 
water  of  crystallization.  But  many  anhydrous  normal  or  acid 
silicates  are  not  decomposed  by  any  add,  excepting  fluorhydric 
acid.  Fluorhydric  acid  attacks  and  dissolves,  not  only  pure  silicic 
acid  in  all  its  varieties,  but  all  silicates  as  well,  and,  otiier  things 
being  equal,  the  rapidity  of  its  action  is  in  proportion  to  the  degree 
of  its  concentration.  Crystallized  silica,  however,  is  much  less 
readily  acted  upon  by  fluorhydric  acid  than  the  amorphous  variety; 
it  dissolves  slowly  and  without  development  of  heat,  while  amor- 
phous silica  not  only  dissolves  rapidly,  but  the  act  of  solution  is 
accompanied  with  the  evolution  of  considerable  heat.  From  those 
silicates  which  are  decomposed  with  difficulty  by  ddorhydric 
acid  the  silicic  acid  separates  out  as  a  soft  powder ;  bat  from 
those  which  are  more  readily  decomposed  the  silicic  add  sepa- 
rates as  a  hydrated  gelatinous  mass  when  the  finely  powdered 
mineral  is  digested  with  chlorhydric  add;  in  this  case  the 
mineral  is  said  to  gelatinize  with  acids.  Some  silicious  minerals 
may  even  be  completely  dissolved,  silica  and  all,  in  dilute  chlor- 
hydric acid, 

467.  It  is  remarkable  that,  while  some  of  the  hydrated  silicates 
(such,  for  example,  as  the  dass  of  minerals  called  zeolites)  can  no 
longer  be  readily  decomposed  by  chlorhydric  acid  after  they  have 
been  ignited,  there  are  other  silicates  (such  as  the  minerals  gar- 
net, epidote,  andidocrase)  which,  though  scarcely  at  all  acted  upon 
by  chlorhydric  acid  when  in  the  natural  condition,  may  be  decom- 
posed thereby  with  gelatinization  after  they  have  been  melted. 
Facts  like  these  would  seem,  at  first  sight,  to  indicate  t^t  silidc 
add  exists  in  combination,  sometimes  in  the  insoluble,  and  at 
other  times  in  the  soluble  modification,  and  that  it  may  be  trans- 
formed from  the  one  state  to  the  other  without  being  first  set  free ; 
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but  some  of  them  admit  of  being  explained  in  another  way. 
When  any  silicate,  no  matter  whether  it  be  decomposable  by 
chlorhydric  acid  or  unacted  upon  by  this  agent,  is  mixed  wit^  an 
excess  of  one  of  the  fixed  alkalies,  or  alkaline  earths,  or  with  a 
carbonate  or  nitrate  of  either  of  the  alkaline  or  alkaline-earUiy 
metals,  and  the  mixture  then  heated  to  intense  redness,  there  will 
be  obtained  a  melted  or  agglutinated  mass,  which  deoomposee 
readily  on  being  treated  with  chlorhydric  acid,  and  yields  gelati- 
nous silica.  At  the  high  temperature  to  which  the  mixture  is 
exposed,  the  strong  alkaline  or  alkaline-earthy  bases  combine  wilh 
the  silicic  acid,  and  there  are  formed  silicates  of  potassium,  sodium, 
calcium,  or  the  like,  easily  decomposable  by  acids.  Now,  in  the 
case  of  the  minerals  garnet,  epidote,  and  idocrase,  above  men- 
tioned (which  are  attacked  by  chlorhydric  add  after  they  have  been 
melted),  it  may  be  conceiyed  that  the  strong  bases  (such  as  lime, 
magnesia,  and  protoxide  of  iron)  which  are  contained  in  these 
minerals  have  acted  upon  the  silicate  of  alumina  (also  contained 
in  them)  in  much  the  same  way  that  an  extraneous  alkali  would 
act  if  it  were  l^ised  with  the  powdered  mineral. 

468.  Sulphuric  acid,  when  concentrated  or  but  slightly  diluted, 
acts  much  more  energetically  than  chlorhydric  acid  upon  the  sih- 
cates,  appareptlj  because  of  its  comparatively  high  boiling-point. 
Common  day,  for  example  (silicate  of  aluminum),  which  is  but 
little  acted  upon  by  chlorhydric  acid,  may  be  completely  decom- 
posed when  digested  with  boiling  concentrated  sulphuric  add, 
silidc  acid  being  set  free  and  sulphate  of  aluminum  produced. 
This  decomposition,  like  that  of  the  garnet  above  mentioned,  is 
in  any  event  very  much  more  readily  effected  if  the  clay  be  first 
gently  roasted  or  calcined.  The  mineral  feldspar  also,  when  in 
fine  powder,  may  be  decomposed  by  boiling  oil  of  vitriol. 

469.  Contrary  to  the  view  formerly  held  by  many  chemists, 
the  atomic  weight  of  silicon  is  now  thought  to  be  28,  instead  of 
21,  as  formerly.  This  change  makes  the  formula  of  silicic  add 
SiOjj,  in  strict  analogy  to  carbonic  acid,  instead  of  SiO,  which  was 
for  a  long  time  the  accepted  formula. 

The  percentage  compodtion  of  silidc  acid  has  been  determined 
by  direct  experiment  (by  oxidizing  a  weighed  quantity  of  sili- 
con to  silidc  add)  to  be  51-92  per  cent,  of  oxygen  and  48*08 
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per  cent,  of  Bilicon.  But  since  it  is  difficult  in  this  way  to 
oxidize  the  whole  of  the  silicon,  inasmuch  as  portions  of  it  be- 
come covered  with  silicic  acid,  and  are  so  protected  from  the 
further  action  of  oxygen,  the  above  result  can  be  regarded 
only  as  a  rough  approximation  to  the  truth.  These  numbers 
would  correspond  to  29*63  as  the  atomic  weight  of  silicon.    For 

51-92: 48-06::  (82  =  2  atoms  of  0) :  (a;  =  1  atom  of  Si  =  29-63). 

More  accurate  experiments,  however,  upon  another  plan,  have 
since  shown  that  the  real  atomic  weight  of  silicon  is  28,  or  very 
nearly  28,  as  will  be  fully  set  forth  in  the  next  section. 

470.  Chloride  of  Silicon  (SiClJ  is  formed  when  silicon  b 
heated  in  an  atmosphere  of  dry  chlorine,  or  more  conveniently 
by  heating  together  finely  divided  silicic  acid,  charcoal,  and 
chlorine. 

The  experiment  may  be  conducted  as  follows : — Mix  together  inti- 
mately equal  weights  of  lampblack  and  dry  pulverulent  silicic  acid, 
such  as  is  obtained  by  decomposing  an  alkaline  silicate  with  chlorhydric 
acid  and  evaporating  the  residue  to  dryness,  as  in  Exp.  223.  Kuead 
'  into  the  mixture  enough  oil  to  render  it  plastic,  and  from  the  thick 
paste  thus  formed  make  a  number  of  small  balls  or  pellets  ,*  roll  these 
pellets  in  powdered  charcoal,  place  them  in  a  Hessian  crucible,  cover 
the  crucible,  and  heat  in  a  strong  fire  until  aU  the  oil  has  been  distilled 
off  or  decomposed.  The  mixture  of  silicic  add  and  charcoal  is  thus 
left  in  an  open  porous  condition,  well  adapted  for  the  action  of  the 
chlorine.  Place  the  dry  pellets  in  a  porcelain  tube  about  2  cm.  in 
diameter,  connect  one  end  of  the  porcelain  tube  with  a  U-tube  sur- 
rounded with  a  freezing-mixture  of  ice  and  salt,  and  to  the  other  end 
attach  a  flask  in  which  to  generate  chlorine,  taking  care  to  interpose 
between  this  flask  and  the  porcelain  tube  one  IJ-tube  filled  with  pu- 
micestone  soaked  in  oil  of  vitriol,  and  another  filled  with  chloride  of 
calcium,  in  order  that  the  gas  may  be  thoroughly  dried.  Place  the 
porcelain  tube  in  a  suitable  stove  or  furnace ;  pass  into  it  a  slow  cur- 
rent of  chlorine,  in  order  to  expel  the  air,  and  then  build  around  it  a 
hot  fire  of  charcoal  or  coke ;  finally,  when  the  tube  has  become  heated 
to  intense  redness,  pass  in  the  chlorine  as  &st  as  it  is  absorbed.  The 
chloride  of  silicon  will  be  condensed  in  the  U-tube  as  a  liquid  which 
has  usually  a  yellow  color,  owing  to  the  presence  of  dissolved  chlorine* 
In  order  to  purify  it,  the  liquid  may  be  shaken  in  a  dry  fiask  with  a 
quantity  of  quicksilver  in  which  a  little  potassium  has  been  dissolved ; 
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after  having  been  decanted  from  the  mercuiy  and  subjected  to  redis* 
tiUation  in  dry  vessels;  it  will  be  found  to  be  pure. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  method  here  described,  of  preparing  chlo- 
ride of  silicon,  is  similar  to  that  recommended  for  preparing  chloride 
of  boron  (§  449).  Chlorine  alone  is  not  capable  of  decomposing  either 
silicic  or  boracic  acids ;  but  in  presence  of  carbon  combination  of  chlo- 
rine and  silicon  is  efiected,  at  the  same  time  that  carbon  and  oxygen 
imite  iio  form  carbonic  oxide : — 

SiO,  +  20  +  401  =  SiOl^  +  200. 

471.  Chloride  of  siKcon  is  a  transparent,  colorless,  rerj  mobile, 
volatile  liquid,  of  pungent,  acid,  and  irritating  odor.  It  fames 
strongly  in  the  air,  boils  at  59®,  and  is  of  V52  specific  gravity. 
The  specific  gravity  of  its  vapor  has  been  found  to  be  85*74,  vrhidi 
accords  well  with  the  suj^oration  that  a  molecule  of  chloride  of 
silicon  contains  4  volumes  of  chlorine  and  1  volume  of  silicon- 
vapor  condensed  to  2  volumes : — 

For  if  to  the  weight  of  4  volumes  of  chlorine  (4  x  35*5)  s  .  .  I4S 
There  be  added  the  weight  of  1  volume  of  alicon-vapor  =b    .    .      28 

The  two  volumes  of  gas  produced  will  weigh 170 ' 

The  weight  of  one  volume  of  the  gas  should,  consequently,  be  equal  to 
170  4-  2  «  86. 

Chloride  of  silicon  is  at  once  decomposed  by  water  witli  for- 
mation of  chlorhydric  acid  and  deposition  of  gelatinous  siHcic 
acid, 

SiCl,  +  2B;0  «SiO^  +  4201, 

no  gas  of  any  kind  being  set  free,  and  no  other  products  being 
formed.  The  fact  is  important,  since  it  shows  at  once  that  the 
composition  of  chloride  of  silicon  must  correspond  with  that  of 
silicic  acid — that  in  it  four  atoms  of  chlorine  simply  replace  the 
two  atoms  of  oxygen  contained  in  the  silicic  acid.  For  knowing, 
as  we  do,  the  composition  of  chlorhydric  acid  (§  98)  and  of  water 
(§  36),  we  are  sure  that^  for  every  atom  ef  ehkrine  eliminated 
from  the  chloride  of  silicon,  (me  atom  of  hydr(^n  is  required, 
in  order  that  chlorhydric  acid  may  be  formed,  and  that  for  eveiy 
two  atoms  of  hydrogen  thus  taken  fiiom  the  water,  on©  atom  df 
ox^^en  win  be  detached.  But  as  no  oxygen  escapes  from  ihe 
solution,  all  of  that  derived  from  the  water  must  evidently  have 
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combined  with  the  silicon  to  form  sOicic  a^id.  Now,  it  is  a  com- 
paratively easy  matter  to  determine  the  amount  of  chlorine  in 
any  solution  by  adding  to  the  solution  nitrate  of  silver,  and  then 
collecting  and  weighing  the  insoluble  chloride  of  silver  which  is 
formed.  Hence,  if  a  weighed  quantity  of  chloride  of  silicon  be 
decomposed  with  water,  and  the  amoimt  of  ciilorine  contained  in 
the  solution  be  determined,  the  difference  between  the  weight  of 
chlorine  found  and  the  weight  of  chloride  of  silicon  taken  will 
give  us  the  weight  of  the  silicon  with  which  the  chlorine  was 
combined.  By  careful  experiments,  it  has  been  proved  in  this 
way  that  chloride  of  silicon  contains  in  100  parts  by  weight  16-62 
parts  of  silicon  and  83*48  parts  of  chlorine.  But  83*48  parts  of 
chlorine  are  equivalent  to  18*81  parts  of  oxygen,  for 

(35*5   X   2  =  71)    :    16   : :    83*48  :  (x  =  18-81). 
Weight  of  two  Weight  of 

atoms  of  CL  one  atom  of  O. 

Hence  18*81  parts  of  oxygen  must  have  combined  with  every 
16*52  parts  of  silicon  contained  in  the  solution ;  or,  reduced  to 
per  cent.,  every  46*75  parts  of  silicon  must  have  combined  with 
53*25  parts  of  oxygen ;  and  if  this  proportion  of  oxygen  lead 
to  the  formula  SiO^,  the  proportion  of  chlorine  will,  in  like 
manner,  require  the  formula  SiCl^.  From  the  composition  of 
chloride  of  silicon,  as  thus  determined,  the  atomic  weight  of  sili- 
con may  be  accurately  derived  (compare  §  469) ; — 

53*25        :         46*75         «         32        :         (a?  =  281) 
Per  cent,  of  Per  ceni,  of         Weight  of  two         Weight  of  om 

Oxygen  SiUcon  atoms  of  atom  of 

v«._ ^, ^  Oxygen,  Silicon, 

in  Silicic  Acid, 

Or,  more  directly,  by  the  proportion 

83*48        :        16*52         =        142  :        (a?  =  28*1) 
Per  cent,  of           Per  cent,  of          Weight  of  Weight  of 

Chlorine  Silicon  four  atoms  one  atom 

^ ^ '        of  Chlorine,  of  Silicon, 


in  Chloride  of  Silicon. 

At  the  ordinary  temperature,  liquid  chloride  of  silicon  does 

not  act  upon  potassium ;  but  if  this  metal  be  heated  in  its  vapor, 

chloride  of  potassium  is  formed  and  silicon  set  f^ee ;  the  reaction 

2c 
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affords,  in  fact^  a  good  method  of  obtaming  silicon  in  the  amor- 
phous state.  There  is  a  bromide  of  silicon  (SiBr  J  analogoiiB  to 
the  chloride  in  composition  and  properties ;  it  may  be  prepared  in 
a  similar  way.  No  compound  of  iodine  and  silicon  has  yet  been 
discovered. 

472.  CompouTid  of  Silicon,  Hydrogen,  and  CJUortne. — By 
passing  a  current  of  dry  chlorhydric  acid  gas  over  crystallized 
silicon,  heated  nearly  to  redness  in  a  glass  tube,  and  condensing 
the  product  in  a  receiver  immersed  in  a  freezing-mixture,  there 
is  obtained  a  colorless,  fuming  liquid,  which  boib  at  34^;  the 
density  of  its  vapor  has  been  determined  at  4*64,  the  calculated 
value  being  4*69.  At  a  red  heat  it  decomposes,  yielding  chloride 
of  silicon,  chlorhydric  acid,  and.  amorphous  silicon.  Its  vapor  is 
very  inflammable,  and,  when  mixed  with  air  or  oxygen,  detonates 
violently  on  being  lighted ;  chloride  of  silicon,  together  with  a 
smoke  of  chlorhydric  and  silicic  acids,  are  the  products  of  this 
reaction.  Water  decomposes  it  instantly,  with  production  of 
hydrated  oxide  of  silicon,  as  has  been  already  set  forth  (§  458). 

473.  Fluoride  of  Silicon  (SiPlJ  is  formed  whenever  dry  fluor- 
hydric  acid  comes  in  contact  with  silicic  acid,  either  free  or  com- 
bined. It  may  be  readily  prepared  by  treating  a  mixture  of  sili- 
ceous sand  and  fluorspar  with  oil  of  vitriol. 

In  a  flask  of  about  250  c.  c.  capacity,  place  aa  intimate  mixture  of 
9  grms.  of  finely-powdered  quartz-sand,  9  grms.  of  powdered  fluorspar, 
and  53  grms.  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  Heat  the  flask,  and  col- 
lect the  gas  which  is  evolved,  in  tall  bottles  of  150  c.  c  capadly,  at 
the  mercury  trough.  The  sand  and  fluorspar  should  both  be  heated 
before  being  used,  in  order  that  they  may  be  perfectly  dry ;  the  flask 
also  and  the  mercury  in  the  trough  should  be  thoroughly  dried ;  for 
fluoride  of  silicon  is  decomposed  by  moisture,  and  the  bulky  precipitate 
of  silicic  acid  which  would  be  formed  might  clog  the  delivery-tube  of 
the  apparatus  or  coat  the  glass  vessels  and  render  them  opaque. 

The  decomposition  of  the  gas  by  water  can  readily  be  shown  by 
causing  some  of  it  to  pass  out  from  the  delivery-tube  into  a  bottJe 
inverted  upon  the  mercury-trough,  one  half  of  which  has  been  filled 
with  water  and  the  other  half  with  quicksilver.  The  water  in  the 
bottle  will  soon  become  filled  with  gelatinous  silica.  With  the 
quantities  of  material  above  given,  there  will  be  obtained  first  a  bottle 
of  160  c.  c.  capacity  of  air  from  the  flask,  which  should  be  thrown 
away ;  a  bottle  of  the  same  size  can  then  be  filled  with  sufiicientlj 
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pure  fluoride  of  silicon,  and  in  a  third  bottle  the  decomposition  with 
water  may  be  shown. 

Instead  of  sand,  coarsely  powdered  glass  may  be  placed  in  the  flask 
as  the  source  of  silicon.  In  any  event  the  glass  of  the  flask  will  be 
somewhat  corroded ;  it  is  better  to  conduct  the  operation  in  a  platinum 
retort,  if  such  a  vessel  can  be  had. 

The  reactions  which  occur  among  the  materials  in  the  flask  may  be 
represented  by  the  following  equations : — In  the  first  place,  fluorhydric 
acid  is  formed  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  upon  the  fluoride  of 

calcium,  

CaFl,  +  H,SO^  =  CaSO^  4-  2HF1, 

and  the  fluorhydric  acid  then  attacks  the  silica, 

SiO,  +  4Hn  =  2H,0  +  SiFl^. 
The  water  here  formed  unites  with  the  sulphuric  acid  which  has  been 
employed  in  excess,  and  is  thus  prevented  from:  acting  upon  the  fluo- 
ride of  silicon.  The  reaction  last  named  is  essentially  the  same  as 
that  which  occurs  when  glass  is  etched  with  fluorhydric  acid  gas 
(§  168).  When  the  fluoride  of  silicon  is  brought  into  contact  with 
water,  there  is  produced,  together  with  the  silicic  acid,  fluosilicic  acid 
(2HFl,SiFl J,  a  compound  to  be  described  directly. 

474.  Fluoride  of  silicon  is  a  colorless  gas  which  fumes  strongly 
in  the  air,  especially  if  the  air  be  moist.  It  has  an  acid  odor 
and  taste,  extinguishes  combustion  though  itself  uninflammable, 
has  no  action  upon  glass,  can  support  a  high  degree  of  heat 
without  being  decomposed,  and  may  be  condensed  by  pressure 
and  cold  to  a  colorless,  very  mobile  liquid.  Its  specific  gravity 
has  been  determined  to  be  51*98,  or  3*6  as  compared  with  air. 
It  can  consequently  be  readily  collected  by  displacement,  if 
pains  be  taken  to  protect  it  from  contact  with  moist  air  by  means 
of  drying-tubes. 

The  specific  gravity  of  this  gas  points  very  decidedly  to  the 
formula  SiPl^,  and  consequently  to  the  number  28  as  the  atomic 
weight  of  silicon,  and  to  the  formula  SiO^  for  silicic  acid.  For,  if 
a  molecule  of  gas  be  composed  of 

One  volume  of  silicon-vapor  as 28 

And  four  volumes  of  fluorine  (19  X  4)  s      .        .        .        .        76 

Condensed  to  two  volumes  s 104 

One  volume  of  the  gas  will  weigh  62,  or  almost  precisely  as  much  as 
has  been  indicated  by  experiment 

2c2 
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The  behavior  of  the  gas  with  water  is  peculiarly  intereetmg. 
If  water  be  sprinkled  into  a  bottle  filled  with  fluoride  of  aiHcoiiy 
or  if  the  gas  be  conducted  into  water,  decomposition  occurs  in- 
stantly, and  silicic  acid  is  deposited  in  the  gelatinous  oondition. 
At  first  sight  it  might  seem  as  if  the  reaction  were  strictly  analo- 
gous to  that  which  occurs  when  chloride  of  silicon  is  mixed  with 
water  (see  §  471),  and  that  it  could  be  represented  by  the  formula 

Sin,  -h  2H,0  =  SiO,  +  4HF1; 
but  if  it  be  remembered  that  fluorhydric  acid,  unlike  chlorhydric 
acid,  is  capable  of  dissolving  silica,  it  will  be  at  once  evident  that 
the  reaction  between  water  and  fluoride  of  silicon  cannot  be 
directly  comparable  with  the  other  reaction,  in  which  chloride  of 
silicon  is  concerned.  The  reaction  which  really  occurs  between 
water  and  fluoride  of  silicon  may  be  represented  by  the  following 
equation : — 

3SlF1^  -f  2H,0  =  SiO,  +  2(2HFl,SiFlJ, 

— a  double  compound  of  fluorhydric  acid  and  fluoride  of  silioon, 
known  as  jffuostZicic  add,  being  the  other  product  besides  silica. 

Fluosilicic  acid  may  be  prepared  either  in  the  manner  indicated  in 
§  473,  or  more  conveniently  by  conducting  fluoride  of  silicon  gas  into 
an  upright  bottle  full  of  water ;  in  this  case,  however,  the  orifice  of  the 
tube  which  delivers  the  gas  should  be  immersed  in  a  layer  of  mercniy, 
3  or  4  cm.  deep,  beneath  the  water,  so  that  the  gas  may  bubble  up 
through  the  mercury,  and  the  water  never  come  in  contact  with  the 
mouth  of  the  delivery-tube.  In  this  way  the  tube  may  be  kept  free 
from  the  silicic  acid  which  would  quickly  clog  it  if  it  opened  directij 
into  the  water.  As  the  bubbles  of  fluoride  of  silicon  escape  firom  the 
mercury,  each  of  them  becomes  covered  with  a  thick  crust  of  gelati- 
nous silica,  which  it  carries  with  it  to  the  surface  of  the  water.  Some- 
times one  of  these  crusts  will  remain  adhering  to  the  mercury  and  will 
be  gradually  prolonged  into  the  form  of  a  tube  extending  from  the 
mercury  to  the  Bur£ftce  of  the  water.  Such  tubes  should,  however,  be 
broken  up,  by  stirring  the  liquor,  lest  fluoride  of  silicon  escape  through 
them  into  the  air  without  coming  in  contact  with  water. 

Another  modification  of  the  method  of  preparing  fiuosilicic  acid  is  to 
conduct  the  gas  into  a  large  flask  containing  but  little  water,  and  to 
agitate  this  flask  so  that  its  sides  may  bo  continually  moistened  with 
water,  although  no  water  can  come  in  contact  with  the  opening  of  the 
gas  delivery-tube.    The  following  quantities  of  materials  have  been 
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found  convenient  in  practice.  In  a  flask  of  600  or  700  c.  c.  capacity 
place  a  mixtore  of  35  grms.  of  powdered  sand;  35  grms.  of  powdered 
fluorspar;  and  210  grms.  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  Place  the 
flask  upon  a  sand-bath  oyer  the  gas-lamp,  and  by  means  of  a  delivery- 
tube  connect  it  either  with  the  bottom  of  a  tall  bottle  containing 
150  c.  c  of  water  and  enough  mercury  to  form  the  layer  above  de- 
scribed; or  with  the  middle  of  a  flask  of  700  or  800  c.  c  capacity,  and 
containing  150  c.  c.  of  water.  In  the  latter  case  the  receiving-flask 
must  be  agitated;  as  aforesaid;  so  that  its  walls  may  be  kept  moist. 
When  the  evolution  of  gas  has  ceased;  the  gelatinous  mass  in  the  bottle 
should  be  thrown  upon  apiece  of  cotton  cloth;  and  the  liquid  contained 
in  it  separated  from  the  solid  matter  by  pressure.  The  cloudy  liquor 
thus  obtained  may  be  rendered  clear  by  flltering  it  through  paper. 
The  clear  liquid  is  a  strong  aqueous  solution  of  fluosiUcic  acid;  and  the 
solid  matter  is  hydrated  silicic  acid. 

475.  Fluosilicic  acid  is  known  only  in  aqueous  solution.  The 
saturated  solution  is  a  transparent,  colorless,  fuming,  and  vexy 
acid  liquid,  which  has  no  action  upon  glass,  and  may  consequently 
be  kept  in  glass  bottles.  It  cannot  be  distilled  without  suflenng 
decomposition,  nor  can  it  be  evaporated  beyond  a  certain  degree 
of  concentration  without  breaking  up  into  fluoride  of  silicon  and 
fluorhydric  acid.  K  the  evaporation  is  conducted  in  a  glass  vessel, 
the  silica  of  the  glass  wiU  retain  the  fluorhydric  acid,  and  only 
fluoride  of  silicon  and  water  will  be  set  free.  The  reaction  which 
occurs  in  this  case, 

SiO,  +  2(2HFl,SiPl,)  =  2H3O  +  3SiFl„ 

is  just  the  reverse  of  that  which  takes  place  when  fluoride  of  sili- 
con is  decomposed  by  water — 

2H,0  -h  3Sin,  =  SiO,  +  2(2HFl;SiFl,). 

With  bases  fluosilicic  acid  unites  to  form  compounds  known  as 
fluosilicates,  such  as  the  fluosilicate  of  potassium,  K^SiEl,  s=s 
2KFl,8iEl^  and  fluosilicate  of  barium,  BaSiTl,  «  BaFl^SiFl^, 
if  no  excess  of  the  base  be  present ;  but  if  an  excess  of  the  base 
be  added,  silicic  acid  will  be  precipitated,  and  the  whole  of  the 
fluorine  will  unite  with  the  metal  contained  in  the  base  to  form 
a  fluoride.  In  the  flrst  case,  where  no  excess  of  base  is  employed, 
the  reaction  may  be  thus  represented : — 

.  2KH0  +  H^SiTl,  =  2H,0  +  K^SiFl.. 
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In  the  second  case,  where  an  excess  of  the  base  is  present, 
6KH0  +  5,SiFl,  =  4Rfi  +  SiO,  +  601.; 

Most  of  the  fluosilicates  are  easily  soluble  in  water ;  but  some  of 
them  are  so  nearly  insoluble  that  the  acid  is  sometimes  employed 
as  a  predpitant  of  various  oxides.  It  is  remarkable  that  pre- 
cisely those  bases,  namely  the  alkaHes,  which  form  soluble  salts 
with  almost  all  the  other  acids,  should  here  yield  insoluble  com- 
pounds. Muosilicic  acid  is  in  fact  a  good  reagent  for  the  detection 
of  potassium ;  and  it  is  valuable  as  a  means  of  removing  potassium 
from  many  of  its  salts  when  we  desire  to  obtain  in  a  free  state  the 
acids  which  these  salts  contain.  (Compare  §  124.) 

476.  Sulphide  of  SUicon  (SiS,^)  occurs  in  white,  needle-hke 
crystals,  unalterable  in  dry  air.  It  is  volatile  at  the  temperature 
of  redness,  and  is  decomposed  at  once  by  water,  with  deposition 
of  gelatinous  silica  and  evolution  of  sulphydric  acid : — 

SiS,  +  2H,0  =  SiO,  +  2H,S. 

like  sulphide  of  boron,  it  may  be  obtained  by  passing  the  vapor 
of  bisulphide  of  carbon  over  a  mixture  of  silicic  acid  and  carbon 
heated  to  redness. 

477.  As  has  appeared  abundantly  from  the  foregoing,  the  three 
elements  carbon,  boron,  and  silicon  constitute  a  distinct  natural 
family.  This  family  differs  in  character  from  each  and  everyone 
of  the  other  natural  groups  of  elements  hitherto  described  (§§  152, 
257,  364).  The  occurrence  of  carbon  and  silicon  in  three  di- 
stinct and  extraordinary  modifications  (as  diamond,  graphite,  and 
charcoal),  and  of  boron  in  the  diamond  and  amorphous  modifica- 
tions, distinguishes  this  group  from  all  others.  The  eminently 
refractory  nature  of  the  several  members,  and  their  fixity  as  re- 
gards heat  and  solvents,  are  marked  characteristics  of  the  three 
elements.  The  vitrifiable  character  of  the  oxides  of  boron  and 
silicon  (boracic  and  silicic  adds),  and  of  the  borates  and  sitieatea 
of  many  of  the  metals,  is  a  noteworthy  resemblance  between  these 
elements.  Remarkable  resemblances  between  the  hydrated  car- 
bonate, borate,  and  silicate  of  sodium  often  manifest  themselves 
to  the  chemical  manipulator.  The  corresponding  compounds  of 
carbon,  boron,  and  silicon,  with  the  members  of  the  chlorine  group, 
and  with  the  members  of  the  sulphur  group,  have  similar  proper- 
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ties,  reBult  from  like  reactions,  and  suffer,  for  the  most  part,  ana- 
logous decompositions ;  but,  in  the  present  state  of  the  science, 
only  the  compounds  of  carbon  and  silicon  can  be  said  to  have  also 
the  same  atomic  constitution.  The  three  members  of  this  group 
are  not  arranged  in  the  order  of  their  atomic  weights,  as  has  been 
the  case  with  all  the  preceding  groups ;  but  if,  in  the  future, 
boracic  acid  comes  to  be  written  BO,,  the  atomic  weight  of  boron 
will  be  14,  and  therefore  higher  than  that  of  carbon.  The  exist- 
ing anomaly  in  the  arrangement  of  the  group  will  then  disappear. 
The  collocation  of  these  three  elements,  and  the  order  in  which 
they  now  stand,  is  based  upon  too  many  natural  resemblances  to 
be  lightly  set  aside. 


CHAPTEE  XXin. 

SODIUM. 

478.  This  abundant  element  is  chiefly  found  in  nature  in  the 
state  of  chloride,  nitrate,  carbonate,  borate,  and  silicate.  The 
most  abundant  of  its  compounds  is  common  salt,  which  is  the 
combination  of  sodium  with  chlorine  (NaCl).  Sea-water  contains 
two  and  a  half  per  cent,  of  salt,  and  enormous  deposits  of  the  same 
substance  are  found  in  the  solid  crust  of  the  earth.  There  are 
also  many  natural  salt  springs,  whose  waters  yield^on  evaporation 
the  chloride  of  sodium  which  they  hold  in  solution.  Sodium  also 
occurs,  in  the  condition  of  silicate,  in  very  many  conmion  minerals 
and  rocks.  From  the  soil  which  has  resulted  from  the  disinte- 
gration and  decomposition  of  these  minerals  and  rocks,  and  from 
its  soluble  compounds,  like  common  salt,  sodium  enters  into  plants, 
and  thence  into  animals.  Its  chloride  is  one  of  the  essential 
mineral  constituents  of  the  food  of  man  and  other  animals.  On 
account  of  the  inexhaustible  abundance  of  common  salt,  this  sub- 
stance constitutes  the  chief  source  from  which  all  manufactured 
compounds  of  sodium  are  more  or  less  directly  derived ;  one  other 
natural  sodium-containing  mineral,  however,  deserves  mention  as 
a  source  of  sodium  compounds — the  mineral  Cryolite,  a  double 
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fluoride  of  sodium  aud  aluimnum.  Nitrate  of  sodium  (NaNO,),  a 
somewhat  deliquescent  and  very  soluble  salty  occurs  abundantly 
on  the  surface  of  the  soil  in  certain  desert  districts  of  Peru. 
When  heated,  this  salt  first  fuses  and  then  undergoes  decomposi- 
tion. It  is  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  nitric  and  sulphuric 
acids  and  as  a  manure ;  but  as  a  source  of  sodium-compounds 
it  is  comparatively  insignificant. 

479.  Chloride  of  Sodium  (NaCl). — ^There  is  but  one  chloride  of 
sodium — common  salt.  This  natural  mineral  is,  when  pure,  a 
colorless,  transparent,  anhydrous  stone,  which  crystallizes  in  cubes, 
dissolves  readily  in  iibout  three  times  its  weight  of  cold  water, 
and  possesses  a  specific  gravity  of  2*15,  and  an  agreeable  taste, 
which,  because  familiar,  is  the  representative  or  type  of  that  pecu- 
liar savor  called  saline,  A  saline  taste  means  a  taste  suggestive  of 
that  of  common  salt,  just  as  the  phrase  "  saline  substance  "  cha- 
racterizes a  very  large  class  of  bodies  which  resemble  more  or  less 
in  appearance  and  properties  the  longest-  and  best-known  of  all 
such  substances,  common  salt. 

There  are  three  sources  of  salt — the  beds  of  the  native  mineral, 
saline  springs,  and  sea- water.  In  all  cases  in  which  the  salt  is  obtained 
from  its  solution  in  water,  evaporation  by  fire,  or  by  the  heat  of  the 
sun  in  warm,  sunny  climates,  is  necessary.  When  pure  enough,  the 
rock-salt  is  mined  like  any  other  ore ;  but  when  it  is  mixed  with  earth 
or  other  impurities  as  it  lies  in  its  natural  bed,  the  solubility  of  the 
chloride  of  sodium  in  water  is  availed  of  to  free  the  salt  from  its  in- 
soluble impurities,  and  to  facilitate  the  lifting  of  it  to  the  surface  of  the 
earth.  Water  is  let  into  the  bed  of  salt,  and  allowed  to  remain  there 
till  it  has  become  saturated ;  the  brine  is  then  pumped  out  and  evapo- 
rated. Some  natural  brine-springs  contain  so  small  a  proportion  of 
salt  that  some  cheaper  mode  of  evaporation  than  by  fire  is  essential  to 
their  profitable  working.  Such  waters  are  concentrated  by  a  process 
termed  graduation.  The  brine  is  pumped  up  to  a  sufficient  height,  and 
then  allowed  to  trickle  slowly  over  large  stacks  of  fagots,  which  are 
sheltered  by  a  roof  from  rain,  but  are  freely  exposed  to  the  prevailing 
wind.  The  brine,  thus  difiused  over  a  very  large  surface,  is  rapidly 
concentrated  by  the  draft  of  air.  By  repeating  the  process  a  moderate 
number  of  times,  a  weak  brine  may  be  brought  to  a  degree  of  concen- 
tration at  which  evaporation  by  fire  may  be  employed.  Since  almost 
all  brines  contain  sulphate  of  calcium  (CaS04)  in  solution,  the  surfiaces 
of  the  fagots  employed  in  the  graduation  process  become  covered  with 
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a  stony  coating  of  tliis  comparatively  insoluble  salt  If  the  strong  brine 
is  boiled  down  rapidly,  a  fine-grained  table-salt  is  obtained ;  if  it  is 
slowly  eyaporated,  a  bard;  coarsely  crystaUized  salt  is  the  product. 
During  the  earlier  stages  of  the  evaporation  a  deposit  is  formed,  con- 
sisting principally  of  sulphate  of  sodium  and  sulphate  of  calcium. 
Finally  there  remains  a  thick  mather^iquory  from  which  no  more 
chloride  of  sodium  will  crystallize,  but  which  contains  the  more  soluble 
salts  of  the  original  brine,  such  as  chloride  of  calcium,  and  chloride 
and  bromide  of  magnesium,  besides  a  large  proportion  of  common  salt 
which  cannot  be  separated  from  the  liquor.  Such  mother-liquors  are 
sometimes  so  rich  in  magnesium-salts  as  to  be  advantageously  worked 
for  these  substances,  and  they  are  also  sometimes  profitable  sources  of 
bromine.  Considerable  quantities  of  magnesium-sialts  and  of  bromine 
have  also  been  extracted  from  concentrated  sea-water  after  all  the 
available  chloride  of  sodium  has  been  withdrawn.  The  salt  of  com- 
merce generally  contains  a  small  proportion  of  chloride  of  magnesium, 
which  makes  it  slightly  deliquescent  and  bitter. 

Exp,  224. — Heat  a  few  crystals  of  coarse  salt  on  a  piece  of  sheet-iron 
over  the  gas-lamp.  The  crystals  will  decrepitate  forcibly,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  salt  will  be  thrown  off  the  plate ;  what  remains  wUl 
melt  as  the  temperature  rises,  and  if  the  heat  be  strong  enough,  it  will 
finally  volatilize.  The  decrepitation  is  due  to  little  particles  of  water, 
mechanically  enclosed  in  the  crystals,  which,  when  expanded  by  heat, 
burst  the  crystfJs  asunder. 

Exp,  225. — Dissolve  9  grms.  of  fine  salt  in  26  c  c.  of  water  at  about 
20°.  Add  to  the  solution  another  gramme  of  salt ;  it  will  not  dissolve. 
Bring  the  solution  to  boiling;  the  added  gramme  of  salt  will  barely 
dissolve.  Chloride  of 'sodium  is  scarcely  more  soluble  in  hot  than  in 
cold  water,  wherein  it  differs  from  the  great  majority  of  soluble  salts. 
Evaporated  brines  deposit  their  salt  with  almost  equal  facility  when 
hot  and  when  cold ;  but  the  hot  liquors  will  hold  in  solution  a  much 
greater  proportion  of  the  salts  with  which  the  chloride  of  sodium  is 
associated,  than  the  cold  brines  could  retain.  In  the  process  of  eva- 
poration by  fire,  the  associated  magnesium,  calcium,  and  sodium-salts 
therefore  do  not  crystallize  with  the  common  salt;  but  remain  in  the 
hot  mother-liquor. 

Exp.  226. — ^Expose  a  saturated  solution  of  salt  in  winter  weather 
to  a  temperature  of  —10®.  Large,  transparent,  six-sided  tables,  which 
contain  a  considerable  proportion  of  water  chemically  combined,  will 
crystallize  from' the  solution.  The  warmth  of  the  hand  is  sufficient  to 
destroy  this  crystalline  compound ;  the  water  separates,  and  the  crys- 
tals are  resolved  into  a  mass  of  minute  cubes. 
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480.  The  uses  of  common  salt  are  manifold.  Since  it  is  a  con- 
stituent of  almost  all  kinds  of  food,  and  essential  to  the  life  of 
animals,  it  is  not  surprising  that  salt  exists  in  small  quantities  in 
almost  every  spring,  soil,  plant,  and  animal.  The  antiseptic  qua- 
lity of  salt  is  applied  to  the  preservation  of  fish,  meat,  and  wood. 
Salt  is  extensively  employed  in  glazing  earthenware,  its  volatility 
at  furnace-heat  (Exp.  224)  comhining  with  other  qualities  to  £t 
it  for  this  use.  Immense  quantities  of  salt  are  consumed  in  pre- 
paring sulphate  of  sodium,  from  which  in  turn  common  "  soda  " 
(carbonate  of  sodium)  is  made.  From  the  carbonate  of  sodium 
thus  obtained  the  greater  number  of  other  sodium  compounds  are 
prepared.  Salt  is  also  the  source  from  which  chlorhydric  acid 
and  chlorine  are  derived  (§§  101,  105). 

481.  Bromide  and  Iodide  of  Sodium  (NaBr  and  Nal). — ^Theee 
salts  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  the  chloride  of  sodium;  they 
both  crystallize  in  anhydrous  cubes,  and  both  occur  native  in  sea- 
water,  though  in  minute  proportion.  Many  marine  plants  appro- 
priate iodide  of  sodium  from  sea-water ;  sea- weeds  are  therefore 
the  commercial  source  of  iodine  (§  135). 

482.  Sidphate  of  Sodium  (Na^SOJ. — This  compound  is  made 
in  great  quantities  from  common  salt  and  sulphuric  acid  as  a  pre- 
liminary step  in  the  manufacture  of  carbonate  of  sodium. 

The  process  has  two  stages.  The  first  operation  is  peiformed  in 
large,  covered,  cast-iron  pans,  capable  of  holdLoig  250  kilos,  of  salt^  and 
an  equal  weight  of  sulphuric  acid  of  the  density  of  1'7.  A  very  gentie 
heat  suffices  to  disengage  from  such  a  mixture  enormous  volumes  of 
chlorhydric  acid  gas;  this  gas,  which  would  be  injurious  to  vegetation 
if  suffered  to  escape  into  the  air,  is  all  absorbed  by  being  passed  through 
vertical  stone  towers,  filled  with  lumps  of  coke,  over  which  water  is 
kept  trickling.  The  reaction  in  the  iron  pan  is  by  no  means  complete, 
much  chloride  of  sodium  remaining  undecomposed.  The  reaction  at 
this  first  stage  may  be  represented  as  follows : — 

2NaCl  +  H,S04  =  NaCl  +  NaHS04  +  HCL 
The  pasty  mass  is  then  pushed  into  an  adjoining  fire-brick  chamber, 
which  is  strongly  heated  by  flues  &om  a  furnace.  The  acid  sulphate 
of  sodium  of  the  last  reaction  decomposes  Ihe  remainder  of  the  salt, 
and  a  farther  quantity  of  chlorhydric  acid  is  disengaged  to  be  con- 
densed by  the  water  in  the  coke-towers,  while  sulphate  of  sodium 
remains:-       ^^^^  +NaHS04  =  Na3S04  4-  HCl. 
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The  sulphuric  add  used  in  this  process  is  not  stronger  than  can  readily 
be  made  by  evaporation  in  leaden  pans  (compare  §  230) ;  it  is  always 
made  on  the  spot  The  crude,  weak,  dilorhydric  acid,  which  is  the 
incidental  product  of  the  manu&cture  of  sulphate  of  sodium,  has  of 
course  some  value  in  the  arts ;  a  portion  of  the  product  is  often  imme- 
diately consumed  in  the  same  factory  in  the  manufacture  of"  bleaching- 
powder ''  (§§  105, 120).  In  some  works  the  smoke  and  gases  from  the 
fires  pass  through  the  coke-towers  in  which  the  chlorhydric  acid  is 
absorbed;  in  others,  the  products  of  combustion  are  not  suffered  to 
mix  with  the  liberated  chlorhydric  acid,  but  are  conducted  by  separate 
flues  around  the  pans  and  chambers  to  be  heated,  and  thence  into  the 
main  chimney.    The  latter  mode  of  construction  is  the  best 

The  sulphate  of  sodium  resxdting  from  this  process  is  a  white 
anhydrous  salt  which  dissolves  easily  in  water  at  30°.  When  a 
strong  solution  of  the  anhydrous  salt,  made  at  this  temperature, 
is  cooled,  there  separate  hrge  colorless  crystals  of  a  transparent 
salt,  bitter  and  cooling  to  the  taste.  This  salt,  long  known  as 
Glauber's  salt,  contains,  besides  the  elements  of  sulphate  of  so- 
dium, ten  molecules  of  water ;  it  therefore  answers  to  the  formula 
NajjSO^jlOHjO.  There  is  another  hydrated  sulphate  of  sodium, 
which  contains  only  seven  molecules  of  water.  These  hydrated 
salts  effloresce  in  dry  air,  and  crumble  into  an  opaque  powder  of 
&e  anhydrous  salt. 

JSxp,  227. — Place  10  grms.  of  crystallized  Glauber's  salt  in  a  warm, 
dry  place.  When  it  is  completely  converted  into  a  white  powder, 
weigh  the  residue.  Since  Glauber's  salt  is  more  than  half  water,  the 
dry  residue  will  not  weigh  more  than  4*5  grms. 

Exp,  228. — ^In  a  flask  holding  about  260  c.  c,  heat  50  c.  c.  of  water 
to  a  temperature  of  38^,  and  keep  the  water  at  this  temperature,  as 
determined  by  a  thermometer  immersed  in  it.  Add  to  the  warm  water 
161  grms.  of  crystallized  Glauber's  salt  If  this  saturated  solution  be 
made  hotter,  the  anhydrous  sulphate  of  sodium  crystallizes  out  in  octa- 
hedrons of  rhombic  base ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  solution  be  suffered 
to  cool,  crystals  of  the  common  hydrated  Glauber's  salt  appear.  This 
example  forcibly  illustrates  the  general  fact  that  the  relations  of  water 
to  other  bodies  are  greatly  affected  by  temperature. 

Exp,  229. — Dissolve  10  grms.  of  crystallized  Glauber's  salt  in  water 
of  which  the  temperature  has  been  previously  observed ;  during  solu- 
tion the  temperature  faUs ;  cold  is  produced,  in  consequence  of  the 
expenditure  of  some  of  the  heat  of  the  mixture  in  overcoming  the  co- 
hesion of  the  crystallized  salt    Dissolve  a  like  quantity  of  effloresced 
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Glauber's  salt  (anhydrous  sulphate  of  sodium)  in  a  small  bulk  of  water ; 
heat  will  be  developed.  A  part  of  the  water  is  solidified  bj  oombining 
with  the  anhydrous  sulphate  to  form  the  hydrated  sulphate,  and  the 
heat  which  before  kept  that  quantity  of  water  fluid,  being  set  free  to 
do  other  work,  raises  by  a  certain  amount  the  temperature  of  the 
mixture. 

Exp,  280.— Dissolve  60  grms.  of  Glauber's  salt  in  25  c.  c  of  water 
in  a  small  flask,  by  heating  the  contents  of  the  flask  until  the  liquid 
boils.  Cover  the  mouth  of  the  flask  loosely  with  a  card  or  piece  of 
glass,  and  allow  the  liquid  to  cool,  at  perfect  rest,  to  the  ordinary  tem- 
perature. No  crystals  will  be  deposited  from  the  fluid,  although  the 
water  holds  in  solution  a  much  larger  quantity  of  salt  than  it  could 
dissolve  at  the  atmospheric  temperature.  Such  a  solution  is  said  to  be 
8upet8aturated,  The  crystallization  of  such  a  solution  may  generally 
be  brought  about,  almost  instantaneously,  by  jarring  the  vessel  which 
contains  it,  or  by  permitting  some  foreign  body,  like  a  glass  rod,  a  wire, 
a  crystal  of  the  salt,  or  a  grain  of  dust,  to  come  in  contact  with  Hie 
fluid.  By  touching  with  a  stick  or  glass  rod  the  clear  solution  pre- 
pared as  above  described,  this  sudden  crystallization  will  be  strikingly 
illustrated,  the  whole  mass  becoming  solid. 

Crystallized  sulphate  of  sodium  is  rapidly  soluble  in  chlorhydric  add, 
with  great  depression  of  temperature.  A  convenient  refingerating  mix- 
ture may  be  prepared  in  climates  where  ice  is  dear,  by  pouring  6  parts 
of  the  commercial  acid  upon  8  of  the  crystallized  sulphate.  The  effects 
of  solution  on  temperature,  and  the  phenomena  of  supersaturated  solu- 
tions, though  well  exhibited  by  sulphate  of  sodium,  are  by  no  means 
peculiar  to  this  substance ;  they  are  manifested  to  a  greater  or  less 
degree  by  a  large  number  of  salts. 

483.  The  DouUe  Stdphate  of  Sodium  and  ^ifdrogen  (NaHSOJ 
is  a  very  acid  salt,  to  which  the  name  of  himlphate  is  commonly 
applied.  When  heated  it  first  gives  up  a  molecule  of  water,  and 
subsequently,  at  a  higher  temperature,  a  molecule  of  anhydrous 
sulphuric  acid;  the  anhydrous  salt  is  therefore  employed  as  a 
convenient  source  of  the  teroxide  of  sulphur. 

2(NaHS0J  =  H,0  +  SO,  +  Na,SO,. 

The  formation  of  this  double  sulphate  marks  an  intermediate 
stage  in  the  making  of  sulphate  of  sodium  and  chlorhydric  acid 
from  common  salt ;  and  it  is  the  residue  of  the  nitric-add  manu- 
facture whenever  nitrate  of  sodium  is  employed, 

484.  Carbonate  of  Sodium  (N&JDO^), — ^The  manufacture  of  this 
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sabstance  constitutes  one  of  the  most  important  branches  of  che-* 
mical  industry.  Immense  quantities  of  it  are  consumed  in  the 
fabrication  of  glass  and  soap,  in  the  preparation  of  the  various 
compounds  of  sodium,  and  in  washing,  both  by  the  manufacturer 
of  cloth  and  in  the  household.  The  ashes  of  sea  and  sea-shore 
plants  were  formerly  the  source  of  the  carbonate  of  sodium,  but 
it  is  now  chiefly  made  from  common  salt  by  a  process  called,  from 
the  name  of  its  French  inventor,  the  process  of  Leblano. 

The  first  stage  of  this  process  we  have  already  studied ;  it  consists 
in  the  preparation  of  sulphate  of  sodium  from  common  salt  The 
second  stage  consists  in  the  reduction  of  this  sulphate  to  the  condition 
of  sulphide  of  sodium  in  presence  of  carbonate  of  calciimi ;  by  in- 
terchange of  metals  there  results  sulphide  of  calcium  and  carbonate  of 
sodium,  llie  sulphate  of  sodium  is  ground  up  with  an  equal  weight  of 
chalk  and  rather  more  than  half  its  weight  of  coal,  and  the  mixture  is 
thoroughly  melted  by  the  flame  of  a  reverberatory  furnace.  The  black 
mass,  which  is  called  **  black  ball "  or  ''  black  ash^"  is  cast  into  blocks 
in  iron  wheelbarrows,  cooled,  broken  up,  and  systematically  washed 
with  warm  water  until  all  the  soluble  portions  are  extracted.  The 
black  solution  is  evaporated  in  large  iron  pans  by  the  waste  heat  of 
the  reverberatory  furnaces.  The  residue  contains  some  caustic  soda, 
mixed  with  the  carbonate ;  the  residue  is  therefore  mixed  with  about 
one-seventh  of  its  weight  of  sawdust,  or  like  material,  and  roasted  in 
a  reverberatory  furnace.  The  product  of  this  heating  is  the  ioda-ash 
of  commerce ;  it  is  almost  white,  and  generally  contains  about  80  per 
cent,  of  pure  anhydrous  carbonate  of  sodium. 

The  so-called  cryKtak  of  soda  are  obtained  by  dissolving  the  crude 
soda-ash  in  hot  water,  and  suffering  the  hot  solution  to  cool  in  large 
pans.  In  the  course  of  five  or  six  days,  large  transparent  crystals  are 
formed  which  contain  62*93  per  cent,  of  water,  and  correspond  to  the 
formula  Na,C03,10H,0.  The  impure  mother-liquor,  drained  from  the 
crystals,  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  caustic  soda.  These  crystals 
effloresce  in  the  air ;  they  have  a  disagreeable  taste,  called  alkaline, 
are  soluble  in  very  large  proportion  both  in  hot  and  cold  water,  and 
even  melt  at  a  moderate  temperature  in  their  own  water  of  crystal- 
lization. The  crystals  readily  part  with  all  their  water,  and  the  dry 
residue  melts  at  a  bright-red  heat;  this  residue  is  anhydrous  car^ 
bonate  of  sodium,  purified  by  the  process  of  crystallization  which  it 
has  undergone.  In  this  case,  as  in  all  others,  the  process  of  crystal- 
lization consists  essentially  in  the  aggregation  of  Woe  particles;  the 
strong  tendency  is  to  exclude  heterogeneous  particles,  or,  in  other 
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words,  impurities,  from  the  crjrstallizing  structure.  There  is  no  more 
universally  applicable  and  valuable  means  of  purification  than  the 
process  of  crystallization. 

The  purchaser  of  carbonate  of  sodium  for  the  sake  of  the  alkali 
which  it  contains  will  prefer  soda-ash  to  soda-crystals,  unless  the 
purity  of  the  material  be  an  important  consideration.  The  crystals 
are  purer  than  the  ash ;  but  more  than  half  their  weight  is  water, 
which  must  be  transported  at  the  cost  of  the  consumer.  Effloresced 
crystals  are  more  advantageous  to  buy  by  weight  than  crystals  which 
have  not  lost  their  water  b^f  exposure  to  the  air.  There  are  several 
hydrates  of  carbonate  of  sodium,  of  different  solubilities. 

485.  Dovhle  Carbonate  of  Sodium  and  Hydrogen  (NaHCO,). — 
T^lien  masses  of  crystaU  of  hydrated  carbonate  of  sodium  (soda- 
crystals)  are  exposed  to  an  atmosphere  of  carbonic  add  gas,  they 
absorb  carbonic  acid  with  an  evolution  of  heat  sufficient  to  expel 
the  greater  part  of  their  water  of  crystallisation.  A  white  powder 
remains,  whose  dualistic  formula  is  'N&fi,'Rfi,2C0^,  whence  its 
most  familiar  name — bicarbonate  of  soda.  This  substance  is  one 
of  the  ingredients  in  most  of  the  artificial  yeasts  used  for  raising 
bread,  cake,  and  puddings,  and  is  known  to  grocers  and  cooks 
as  '<  soda,"  although  the  constituent  which  is  really  utilized  is  its 
carbonic  acid.  This  carbonate  of  sodium  and  hydrogen  is  much 
less  soluble  than  the  carbonate  of  sodium ;  it  may  be  washed  wiUi 
cold  water  until  it  is  freed  from  the  sulphates  and  chlorides  which 
generally  contaminate  the  carbonate.  The  chemist  resorts  to  this 
process  in  order  to  prepare  frx)m  the  purified  bicarbonate  pure 
sodium-salts.  At  a  low  red  heat  the  double  carbonate  loses  its 
water  and  half  its  carbonic  acid,  and  is  converted  into  the  normal 
carbonate  (NajCO,).  If  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  double  car- 
bonate be  heated,  it  loses  one  quarter  of  its  carbonic  acid. 

Weigh  out  two  separate  and  equal  portions  of  bicarbonate  of  sodium. 
Heat  one  of  these  portions  for  a  few  minutes  in  an  iron  spoon  or  porce- 
lain capsule,  to  a  low  red  heat  Then  wrap  each  portion  in  a  piece 
of  paper  and  introduce  each  little  roll  into  a  cylindrical  jar  filled  with 
mercury  and  standing  inverted  on  the  mercury  trough.  By  means  of 
a  curved  pipette  (see  Appendix,  §  22)  pass  equal  quantities  of  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  into  each  of  the  jars.  The  moment  the  sulphuric  add 
comes  in  contact  with  the  carbonates  of  sodium,  carbonic  acid  is 
evolved,  and  upon  comparing  the  volumes  of  gas  yielded  by  the  two 
samples,  both  of  which  contain  the  same  quantity  of  sodium,  it  will  be 
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found  that  tlie  carbonic  acid  evolved  from  the  unheated  bicarbonate  is 
twice  as  great  as  that  yielded  by  the  portion  which  was  ignited. 

Bicarbonate  of  sodium  may  be  deprived  of  its  carbonic  acid  by 
almost  any  acid  or  acid  salt.  In  the  experiment  just  described 
sulphuric  acid  displaced  the  gaseous  carbonic  acid ;  tartaric  acid, 
or  an  acid  tartrate  like  cream  of  tartar  (tartrate  of  potassium), 
will  effect  the  same  displacement,  as  will  also  the  acid  sulphate  of 
sodium  (NaHSOJ,the  acid  phosphate  of  calcium  (CaO,2Hj,0,P30,), 
or  common  alum.  ''  Soda  powders  "  should  be  made  of  bicarbo- 
nate of  sodium  and  tartaric  add.  "  Rochelle  powders''  consist  of 
bicarbonate  of  sodium  in  one  paper  and  cream  of  tartar  in  another ; 
when  these  two  materials  are  mixed  in  water,  carbonic  acid  is 
set  free,  and  a  double  tartrate  o^  sodium  and  potassium,  called 
Bochelle  salt  and  used  as  a  purgative,  remains  in  the  liquid. 
When  bread  or  calce  is  ''raised"  with  "soda"  and  cream  of 
tartar,  the  escaping  carbonic  acid  is  the  agent  in  puffing  up  the 
dough,  and  the  same  Bochelle  salt  remains  in  the  bread.  Tar- 
taric acid  and  cream  of  tartar  having  been  dear  in  late  years,  a 
cheaper  chemical  yeast  powder  has  been  made  from  acid  phos- 
phate of  calcium ;  when  this  substance  reacts  within  the  dough 
with  bicarbonate  of  sodium,  there  remains  in  the  bread  a  mixture 
of  the  phosphates  of  sodium  and  calcium.  Alum  is  sometimes 
used  for  the  same  purpose.  It  is  necessary  to  employ  for  such 
purposes,  in  connexion  with  the  bicarbonate,  acids  or  acid  salts 
which  are  solid,  and  not  so  corrosive  as  to  be  obviously  dangerous 
and  harmfrd. 

There  exists  a  native  sesquicarbonate  of  sodium  called  trona  or 
natron ;  it  is  a  saline  efflorescence,  always  contaminated  with  the 
Bxdphate  and  chloride  of  sodium,  and  less  soluble  in  water  than 
the  carbonate,  but  more  soluble  than  the  bicarbonate  of  sodium. 
All  the  carbonates  of  sodium  have  an  alkaline  reaction  on  vege- 
table colors ;  carbonic  acid  is  too  weak  an  acid  to  overcome  the 
intensely  alkaline  reaction  of  caustic  soda. 

486.  Sulphides  of  Sodium, — ^In  the  conversion  of  sulphate  of 
sodium  into  carbonate  of  sodium  (§  484)  one  step  is  the  reduction 
of  the  sulphate  to  the  sulphide  of  sodium  by  coal.  The  oxygen 
of  the  sulphuric  acid  used  in  making  the  sulphate  is  thus  com- 
bined with  carbon  and  lost ;  the  sxdphiir  of  the  acid  goes  to  the 
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waste-heap  in  a  useless  combination  with  calcium.  Herein  lies 
the  wastefulness  of  the  Leblanc  process,  which  the  experience  of 
fifty  years  has  failed  to  remedy. 

Exp,  231. — Mix  a  little  powdered  anhydrous  sulphate  of  sodium, 
obtained  by  drying  Glauber's  salt,  with  as  much  powdered  charcoal, 
and  make  the  mixture  into  a  paste  with  a  drop  of  water.  Place  a  little 
ball  of  this  paste,  as  large  as  a  small  pea,  in  a  depression  in  a  piece  of 
charcoal,  and  heat  it  strongly  with  a  blowpipe.  The  mixture  effer^ 
yesces  and  finally  melts  into  a  brownish  mass.  The  glowing  coal  takes 
all  the  oxygen  out  of  the  sulphate,  and  the  carbonic  oxide,  which 
results  from  the  union  of  the  carbon  and  oxygen,  in  escaping  causes 
the  efienrescence  which  occurs^  the  sodium  and  sulphur  alone  remain 
united.    The  reaction  may  be  thus  formulated : — 

Na,SO^  4-  4(»=  4C0  +  Na,S. 
If  the  brownish  solid  be  removed  from  the  coal,  placed  in  a  watch-glassi 
and  moistened  with  dilate  chlorhydric  or  sulphuric  acid,  sulphydric 
acid  gas  wiU  be  eyolved,  as  may  be  recognized  by  the  smelly  or  by  the 
use  of  lead-paper: — 

Na,S  4-  2HC1  =  2NaCl  +  H,S. 

Sulphur  unites  with  sodium  in  more  than'one  proportion ;  and 
it  may  indeed  be  doubted  whether  the  actual  reaction  in  the 
above  experiment  is  so  simple  as  the  formula  represents  it  to  be. 
There  probably  exist  ^\q  distinct  sulphides  of  sodium — Na,S, 
NagSj,  Na^Sg,  Na^S^,  and  Na^S^.  All  these  sulphides  have  an 
alkaline  reaction  to  test-paper,  and  evolve  a  more  or  less  distinct 
odor  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  When  they  are  brought  into 
contact  with  an  acid  they  are  decomposed,  sulphydric  acid  escapes, 
and  a  white  precipitate  of  finely  divided  sulphur  falls,  in  every 
case  except  that  of  the  first  sulphide,  Na^S.  Besides  these  sul- 
phides, a  compound  of  sodium,  hydrogen,  and  sulphur  (NaHS) 
is  known,  which  is  perfectly  analogous  in  composition  to  the  com- 
bination of  sodium,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen  with  which  we  ai« 
already  familiar  under  the  name  of  caustic  soda  (NaHO). 

487.  Sodium  (Na). — ^The  element  sodium  is  never  found  un- 
combined  in  nature,  for  the  reason  that  in  its  elementary  condi- 
tion it  cannot  exist  in  contact  with  either  air  or  water.  It  is, 
however,  artificially  prepared  from  the  carbonate  of  sodium  with- 
out serious  difficulty,  and  it  might  be  produced  in  considerable 
quantities,  if  there  were  any  large  use  for  the  element 
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A  mixture  of  20  parts  of  carl)onate  of  sodium;  9  parts  of  coal,  and 
3  parts  of  chalk,  placed  in  an  iron  bottle  or  cylinder,  is  heated  to  a 
Tery  high  temperature  in  a  suitable  furnace ;  a  narrow  iron  tube  con- 
nects the  bottle,  or  cylinder,  in  the  furnace,  with  a  flat  sheet-iron  box 
outside  thefamace ;  this  box  receives  the  sodium  which  distils  from 
the  hot  mixture,  and  a  hole  in  the  front  lower  comer  of  the  receptacle 
permits  the  melted  metal  to  &11  into  a  vessel  containing  petroleum- 
naphtha,  beneath  which  the  sodium  can  be  preserved.  The  reaction  is 
theoreticany  a  conversion  of  all  the  oxygen  in  the  carbonate  of  sodium 
into  carbonic  oxide,  partly  by  a  new  combination  with  the  carbon  in 
the  carbonate,  and  partly  by  union  with  the  carbon  which  the  coal 
auppHeei 

Na,C03  +  20  «  SCO  +  2Na; 
but  the  amount  of  sodium  practically  obtained  from  a  given  weight  of 
the  materials  is  by  no  means  as  large  as  this  simple  formula  would  indi- 
cate. The  chalk  has  no  chemical  effect,  but  is  practically  essential  to 
the  success  of  the  operation.  It  prevents  the  mass  from  melting,  and 
the  gas  which  it  gives  ofl  when  heated  assists  in  sweeping  the  sodium 
out  of  the  bottle  into  the  receiver.  To  purify  the  crude  sodium  thus 
obtained^  it  is  melted  under  naphtha  and  cast  into  ingots  in  iron 
moulds.    It  must  be  kept  under  naphtha  in  tightly  closed  bottles. 

The  properties  of  the  element,  sodium,  are  very  curious.  The 
substance,  when  frieshly  cut,  or  when  melted  under  naphtha  or  in 
an  atmosphere  artificially  deprived  of  oxygen,  has  the  brilliant, 
white  metallic  lustre  of  silver.  Though  possessing  so  eminently 
this  characteristic  property  of  the  class  of  bodies  called  metals, 
and  being  like  them  a  good  conductor  of  heat  and  electricity, 
sodium  is  far  from  resembling  the  ordinary  metals  in  other  re- 
spects. Thus  it  is  lighter  than  water,  having  a  specific  gravity  of 
only  0*972,  whereas  the  conunon  metals  are  dense  and  heavy; 
again,  it  is  as  soft  as  wax  at  common  temperatures,  and  melts  at 
a  temperature  below  that  of  boiling  water,  while  it  has  none  of 
the  comparative  permanence  which  characterizes  lead,  tin,  copper, 
silver,  gold,  and  other  familiar  metals.  If  exposed  to  the  air, 
even  for  a  few  seconds  only,  it  tarnishes,  and  soon  becomes  covered 
with  a  coating  of  oxide.  Instead  of  being  quenched  by  water,  it 
takes  fire  when  thrown  into  warm  water.  We  have  already  seen 
that  it  decomposes  cold  water  (Exp.  14),  setting  free  its  hydrogen, 
and  combining  with  its  oxygen. 

Exp.  282. — Cover  the  bottom  of  a  large  bottle  (at  least  a  litre 
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bottle)  with  hot  water^  drop  in  a  piece  of  sodium  aa  large  aa  a  small 
pea,  and  immediatelj  coyer  the  mouth  of  the  bottle  with  a  card  or 
glass  plate.  The  heat  of  the  chemical  combination  between  the  so- 
dium and  the  oxygen  of  the  water  is  sufficient  to  inflame  the  hydro- 
gen ;  the  escaping  hydrogen  canries  with  it  a  small  portion  of  the 
Yolatilized  sodium,  and  therefore  bums  with  an  intensely  yellow  flame 
which  is  yery  characteristic  of  sodium-compounds.  The  metal  swims 
rapidly  about  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  is  completely  conyerted 
into  caustic  soda ;  at  a  little  interyal,  after  the  flame  has  ceased  to 
bum,  a  globule  of  caustic  soda,  which  has  escaped  solution,  bursts,  and 
scatters  in  all  directions ;  the  mouth  of  the  bottle  should  always  be 
coyered  to  ayoid  the  possible  projection  of  particles  of  hot  soda  out  of 
the  bottle.  The  water  in  the  bottle,  tested  with  litmus  paper,  will  be 
found  to  possess  a  strong  alkaline  reaction.  If  the  bit  of  sodium  be 
preyiously  wrapped  up  in  muslin,  it  will  take  fire  in  cold  water  or  eyen 
on  ice.  The  muslin  preyents  the  sodium  from  moying  about,  and  the 
heat  of  combination  is  therefore  concentrated  upon  one  spot.  The 
same  effect  may  be  produced  without  the  muslin  on  cold  water  made 
yiscid  with  gum. 

At  a  high  temperature  sodium  will  remoye  oxygen  from  almost 
all  bodies  which  contain  it,  whether  solid,  liquid,  or  gaseous. 
Hence  the  necessity  of  preserving  the  metal  under  some  liquid 
which,  like  naphtha,  contains  no  oxygen.  Sodium  enters  directly 
into  combination  with  all  the  elements  of  th^  chlorine  and  snlphnr 
groups,  and  is  capable  of  withdrawing  these  elements  from  nearly 
all  the  compounds  into  which  they  enter.  In  this  substance, 
therefore,  the  chemist  possesses  a  very  potent  agent  for  effecting 
chemical  transformations.     Its  atomic  weight  is  23. 

488.  Hydrate  of  Sodium  (NaHO). — ^When  sodium  is  burnt  upon 
water,  a  solution  of  hydrate  of  sodium,  possessing  an  intensely 
alkaline  reaction,  remains  behind ;  but  in  practice  the  hydrate  is 
generally  made  frt)m  the  carbonate. 

Sxp.  233. — Dissolve  100  grms.  of  crystallized  carbonate  of  sodium 
(§  484)  in  400  c.  c.  of  water.  Slake  20  grms.  of  quicklime  with  water 
enough  to  make  the  slaked  lime  into  a  cream.  Boil  the  solution  of 
carbonate  of  sodium  in  an  iron  pan,  and  add  to  it,  little  by  little,  the 
cream  of  lime,  until  a  small  portion  of  the  liquor,  filtered  off,  produces 
no  effervescence  when  poured  into  dilute  chlorhydric  or  sulphuric  acid. 
The  calcium  of  the  lime  replaces  the  sodium  in  the  carbonate  of  so- 
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dium ;  a  white  insoluble  precipitate  of  carbonate  of  calcium  is  formed, 
and  hydrate  of  sodium  remains  in  the  solution : — 

NaaOOj  +  CaHjOj  =  2NaH0  +  CaCOg. 

When  this  reaction  is  complete,  no  carbonic  acid  remains  in  the  clear 
solution,  which,  therefore,  causes  no  efierrescence  when  mixed  with  an 
acid.  When  this  test  shows  the  reaction  to  be  accomplished,  extinguish 
the  lamp ;  cover  the  pan,  and  let  the  carbonate  of  calcium  settle  to  the 
bottom  of  the  vesseL  After  several  hours,  draw  off  the  clear  super- 
natant liquid  into  a  bottle  by  means  of  a  siphon.  A  weaker  lye  may 
be  obtained  by  boiling  up  the  residue  in  the  iron  pan  once  more  with 
water,  and  again  decanting  the  clear  liquid  from  the  deposited  pre- 
cipitate. 

The  lye  thus  prepared  contains  a  very  little  lime,  inasmuch  as  the 
hydrate  of  calcium  is  not  completely  insoluble  in  a  dilute  solution  of 
hydrate  of  sodium.  If  the  lye  is  needed  stronger,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  concentrate  it  by  evaporation  in  a  clean  iron  pan  to  the  requisite 
strength.  Since  soda-lye  attacks  ground  glass  with  &cility,  the  stop- 
pers of  bottles  in  which  the  lye  is  kept  are  apt  to  get  stuck  so  fast  that 
they  cannot  be  removed.  Such  a  bottle  may  be  best  closed  with  a 
caoutchouc-stopper,  or  a  cork  soaked  in  melted  wax  or  paraffine. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  solid  hydrate  of  sodium,  its  solution  must  be 
evaporated  in  a  silver  dish  (since  iron  would  color  the  concentrated 
lye)  until  the  liquid  in  the  dish  flows  smoothly  like  oil  at  a  temperature 
near  to  a  red  heat.  This  thick,  oily  liquid  solidifies  when  turned  out 
upon  a  cold  plate  of  metal  or  poured  into  metal  moulds. 

Fused  caustic  soda  is  a  white,  somewhat  translucent  mass,  whose 
composition  corresponds  to  the  formula  NaKO.  Heat  will  sepa- 
rate from  it  no  more  water ;  if  the  attempt  be  made,  it  volatilizes 
in  caustic  vapors  without  change  of  constitution.  The  commercial 
caustic  soda  always  contains  much  more  water  than  the  formula 
indicates.  The  solid  hydrate  is  very  soluble  in  water,  and  greedily 
absorbs  both  water  and  carbonic  add  from  the  air^  until  the  for- 
mation of  a  coating  of  the  non-deliquescent  carbonate  of  sodium 
arrests  the  process  by  protecting  the  enclosed  hydrate.  It  is  the 
prototype  of  the  class  of  bodies  called  hoses.  It  colors  litmus  blue 
and  turmeric  brown,  and  when  mixed  in  due  proportion  with 
oxides  of  the  opposite  quality,  called  acid,  a  saline  compound  is 
formed  which  is  neither  acid  nor  alkaline,  and  which  may  bear  no 
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more  resemblance  to  its  proximate  constitaents  than  bread  bears 
to  flour  and  water,  or  rust  to  iron  and  oxygen. 

From  such  reactions  between  acids  and  hydrate  of  sodium,  water 
is  always  disengaged  simultaneously  with  the  saline  product,  and 
the  reaction  may  almost  always  be  as  well  considered  an  inter* 
change  of  place  between  hydrogen  and  some  other  element  as  an 
act  of  combination  between  one  oxide  and  another  oxide,  both  of 
which,  or  one  of  which,  contain  also  hydrogen.  The  following 
formulae  will  illustrate  the  meaning  of  this  statement : — 


NaHO  + 

NHO,  - 

NaNO,  +  H,0,  or 

««}o  + 

go.}o  = 

=  S-}o^ 

i}o. 

2  NaHO 

+  H,80.  . 

=  Na,80,  + 

2H,0,  or 

2?}0 

-?•}»• 

-  ?S:}o. 

+  5}0.; 

WaHO  + 

c AO,  = 

:  C,H,NaO, 

f  H,0. 

Aoeiic  Acid,  Acetate  of  Sodium, 

While  recognizing  the  frequent  occurrence  of  such  reactions  as 
ar^  above  represented  between  hydrated  oxides,  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  many  anhydrous  saline  compounds  can  be  made  by 
the  direct  combination,  under  appropriate  conditions,  of  two  oxides 
which  contain  no  hydrogen.  By  heating  one  mdecule  of  hydrate 
of  sodium,  or  40  parts  by  weight,  with  one  molecule,  or  23  parts 
by  weight,  of  sodium,  an  oxide  of  sodium  is  obtained  which  con- 
tains no  hydrogen ;  but  this  body  has  none  of  the  properties  de- 
scribed by  the  adjective  alkaline,  any  more  than  tiie  anhydroua 
teroxide  of  sulphur  possesses  the  properties  suggested  to  the  mind 
by  the  term  "acid  " ; — 

NaRO  +  Na  =s  Na,0  -f  H. 
Now  the  very  same  sulphate  of  sodium  which  results  from  the 
second  of  the  above  reactions,  tnay  be  prepared  by  bringing  to- 
gether this  anhydrous  oxide  of  sodium  and  anhydrous  so^hniie 
acid : — 

Na,0  +  SO,  =  Na,80,. 

•   There  exists  another  anhydrous  oxide  of  sodium,  corresponding 
in  composition  to  the  formula  Na^,,  and  the  same  sulphate  of 
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Bodium  can  be  made  by  heating  this  oxide  with  sulphurous  add 

Na,0,  H-  SO,  «  Na,80,. 

These  facts  show  that  a  knowledge  of  the  constituents  from 
which  a  salt  may  be  made  is  not  snfQlcient  to  establish  any  pre- 
sumption concerning  the  molecular  constitution  of  the  salt  itself. 

The  preparation  of  solid  caustic  soda^  for  household  and  other 
uses,  has  lately  become  a  considerable  industry.  Soap  is  made  by 
boiling  together  grease  or  oil  with  caustic  soda  or  potash ;  soda- 
lye  yields  a  hard  soap,  potash-lye  a  soft  soap.  If  the  maker  of 
soap  starts  from  the  carbonate  of  sodium  or  potassium,  he  must 
first  make  a  solution  of  caustic  lye  by  the  method  of  E^p.  233, 
and  then  boil  the  lye,  so  obtained,  with  the  grease  which  is  the 
other  essential  ingredient  of  soap.  The  soap-maker  is  saved  the 
trouble  of  converting  the  carbonate  into  the  hydrate  of  sodium  or 
potassium  by  the  maker  of  the  solid  caustic  alkalies,  which  need 
only  to  be  dissolved  in  water  to  yield  the  requisite  lye.  The  solid 
alkali  is  commonly  put  up  for  transportation  in  sheet-iron  canis- 
ters, of  all  sizes.  The  manufacturer  of  caustic  soda  directly  frt)m 
the  sulphate  of  soda  has  an  advantage,  in  that  he  can  avail  him- 
self of  the  caustic  soda  which  the  "  black  ash  *'  always  contains. 
He  is  not  obliged,  first  to  convert  this  caustic  alkali  into  carbonate, 
and  then  to  remove  all  the  carbonic  acid  by  lime ;  he  can  there- 
fore dispense  with  the  heating  with  sawdust  which  is  necessary 
in  the  manufacture  of  soda-ash. 

489.  Phosphates  of  Sodium. — There  are  three  sets  of  phosphates 
of  sodium : — 1.  Common  phosphates,  which  contain  three  atoms  of 
hydrogen  or  an  equivalent  metal ;  2.  Pyrophosphates^  which  oc- 
cupy an  intermediate  place  between  common  phosphates  and  me- 
taphosphates ;  3.  Metaphosphates,  which  contain  only  one  equiva- 
lent of  hydrogen  or  an  equivalent  metal.  (See  §  293.) 

3H,0,P,0.  «  2H,P0,;    3Na,0,P,0,  «  2Na3P0, 

2H,0,P,0,  =  H,PA  ;    2Na,0,P,0.  =  Na,P,0, 

H,0,P,0.  =  2HP0,  ;     Na^CP^O,     ==  2NaP03. 

The  most  familiar  of  the  ordinary  phosphates  is  the  rhombic 
phosphate  of  sodium,  of  the  formula  Na^P0^,12Hp,  which  is 
the  salt  commonly  called  phosphate  of  qodium. 
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Exp,  234 — IKgest  8  gmifl.  of  powdered,  white,  burnt  bonea  with 
82  c.  c.  of  water  and  6  grma.  of  sulphuric  acid,  until  a  uniform  paste  \a 
produced ;  strain  the  mass  through  a  piece  of  muslin,  stir  up  the  red- 
due  with  water,  and  squeeze  the  liquor  through  the  cloth  filter.  Ete- 
porate  the  filtered  solution  considerably,  again  filter  off  the  separated 
sulphate  of  calcium,  dilute  the  filtrate  with  water  until  it  measures  48 
c.  c,  and  gradually  neutralize  the  add  solution  with  solid  carbonate  of 
sodium.  A  slight  excess  of  carbonate  may  be  added,  and  the  solation 
eyaporated  until  it  crystallizes ;;  the  crystals  may  be  almost  freed  from 
adherinfl:  sulphate  of  sodium  by  washing  them.  By  reciystallixing  the 
salt  it  may  be  obtained  in  large,  transparent  rhombic  prisma,  which 
are  decidedly  efflorescent  They  have  a  cooling,  saline  taste,  are  soluble 
in  four  parts  of  cold  water,  and  readily  melt  in  their  water  of  crystal- 
lization ;  their  solution  has  a  faint  alkaline  reaction. 

Exp.  235. — ^Add  to  a  solution  of  the  purified  crystals  of  the  last  ex- 
periment a  few  drops  of  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  sUver ;  a  yellow  pre- 
cipitate appears,  and  the  liquid  becomes  distinctly  acid  in  its  reaction 
with  litmus.  The  precipitate  is  phosphate  of  silyer,  and  the  acidity  is 
due  to  the  simultaneous  liberation  of  nitric  acid  in  the  solution  :-— 

Na,HPO,  +  SAgNO,  =  2NaN0,  -H  HNO,    +  AgaPO*. 

From  the  rhombic  phosphate  two  other  terbasic  phosphates  may  he 
prepared : — by  adding  caustic  soda,  a  terbasic,  or  termetallic,  phosphate, 
Na8P04,12H,0 ;  by  adding  phosphoric  add,  a  so-called  "acid  "  phos- 
phate, NaH2P04,H,0. 

Exp.  236. — ^Heat  4  or  6  grms.  of  rhombic  phosphate  of  sodium  in  a 
porcelain  crudble  to  bright  redness.  The  water  of  crystallization  first 
escapes,  then  another  portion  of  water  is  driven  off  at  a  higher  heat, 
the  residue  melts,  and  on  cooling  solidifies  again  to  an  opaque,  white, 
substance — ^the  pyrophosphate  of  sodium,  NafPjO^ : — 

2(Na,HP04,12H,0)  =  24H,0  +  H|0  +  Na^PjO^ 

Evp.  237. — Dissolve  the  new  salt  of  the  last  experiment  in  water 
and  add  a  few  drops  of  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver ;  a  chalky-white 
precipitate  of  pyrophosphate  of  silver  will  be  produced,  while  the 
supernatant  liquid  is  neutral : — 

Na4PjO^  -I-  4AgN0,  =  4NaN0,  +  Ag4PjOT. 

The  student  will  observe,  in  passing,  that  the  pyrophosphate  of 
sodium  dissolves  in  water  with  more  difficulty  than  the  ordinary 
phosphate.  From  its  aqueous  solution  the  pyrophosphate  crys- 
tallizes in  prisms  which  contain  ten  moleculesof  water  of  crystal- 
lization, Na^PjjO^,  lOHjO.    These  crystals  are  not  efflorescent,  but 
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permanent  in  the  air.  Two  of  the  atoms  of  eodium  in  neutral 
pyrophosphate  of  sodium  can  be  replaced  by  hydrogen,  and  w6 
thus  obtain  a  salt  of  the  formula  ^&^lBfi^  which,  like  the  neutral 
pyrophosphate,  throws  down  the  white  pyrophosphate  of  silver 
from  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  but,  unlike  the  neutral  salt, 
leaves  behind  a  liquor  acidified  with  free  nitric  acid. 

£xp,  238. — ^Mix  a  hot  solution  of  18  grms.  of  common  phosphate  of 
sodium  with  a  concentrated  solution  of  3  grms.  of  chloride  of  ammo- 
nium ;  common  salt  remains  in  solution,  and  transparent  crystals  of  a 
complex  phosphate  of  sodium^  ammonium^  and  hydrogen  separate  from 
the  liquid  as  it  cools : — 

Na,HP04  +  NH4CI  =  NaCl  +  NaNH^HPO*. 

This  complex  triphosphate  is  known  as  ndcrocostme  salt ;  it  contains 
only  one  atom  of  sodimn. 

.E^.  239. — ^Heat  the  microcosmic  salt  obtained  in  the  last  experi- 
ment to  redness.  Ammonia  and  water  are  driven  off  with  a  great 
bubbling,  and  a  glassy  substance  is  left  which  corresponds  to  the  for- 
mula NaPOj,  and  is  called  the  metaphosphate  of  sodium.  This  salt 
cannot  be  obtained  by  this  process  in  crystals ;  it  is  deliquescent  and 
very  soluble. 

-Eg?.  240.— Dissolve  in  water  some  ofthe  metaphosphate  just  made, 
and  add  a  few  drops  of  the  solution  to  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver. 

The  precipitate  produced  is  white,  but  gelatinous ;  its  appearance 
is  quite  difierent  from  that  of  the  pyrophosphate  of  silver.  The  meta- 
phosphate of  silver  is  soluble  in  an  excess  of  metaphosphate  of  sodium, 
so  that  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  sodium-salt  will  redissolve  the 
silver-salt  precipitate  which  the  first  addition  of  the  sodium-salt  pro- 
duced. It  may  be  observed,  that  the  solution  of  metaphosphate  of 
sodium  possesses  a  feebly  acid  reaction. 

The  metaphosphate  of  sodium  exists  in  several  distinct  modifi- 
cations ;  or,  in  other  words,  there  are  several  sodium-salts  which 
correspond  to  the  formula  NaPOg.  The  most  noteworthy  modi- 
fications are  the  glassy  salt  just  prepared,  a  crystallizable  modifi- 
cation, and  a  variety  which  is  almost  insoluble  in  water  though 
soluble  in  acids.  Pyrophosphates  and  metaphosphates  are  alike 
converted  into  common  ter-metallio  phosphates  by  long  boiling 
with  water  in  an  acid  liquid,  or  by  ftision  with  an  excess  of  caus- 
tic alkali.  The  metaphosphate  may  also  be  converted  into  the 
pyrophosphate  by  mere  heat  in  presence  of  water.    The  meta- 
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phosphate,  when  dried  at  lOO"^,  retains  a  certain  portion  of  water; 
but  this  water  does  not  enter  into  the  constitntion  of  the  salt, 
for,  on  again  dissolying  the  salt,  the  solution  gives  the  usual  re- 
actions of  the  metaphosphate.  If,  however,  the  water-contain- 
ing salt  be  heated  to  150^,  the  water  enters  into  the  oonstitntioii 
of  the  salt,  which  becomes  the  "  acid  **  pyrophosphate  of  sodium^ 
yielding,  on  solution,  the  reaction  of  the  pyrophosphates : — 

2NaP0.  +  H,0  =  Na^PaO,. 

We  have  here  a  striking  illustration  of  the  £act  that  two  sub* 
stances,  which  contain  precisely  the  same  elements  in  the  same 
proportions,  may  have  quite  different  properties  in  oonsequenoe  of 
the  different  arrangement  of  their  elements,  or,  in  other  words, 
of  their  different  molecular  constitution. 

490.  Baraa:  (Na,B,O„10H,O=Na,O,2B,O,+10H3O).  — The 
duaUstic  formula  of  this  useful  salt  accounts  for  its  chemical 
name — 6tborate  of  sodium.  The  greater  part  of  the  borax  used 
in  the  arts  is  prepared  by  dissolving  the  native  boracio  acid  of 
Tuscany  (§  443)  in  a  hot  solution  of  carbonate  of  sodium.  After 
all  the  carbonic  acid  has  escaped,  the  hot  liquid  is  allowed  to 
settle  and  cool.  Either  of  two  different  crystalline  forms  of 
borax  may  be  obtained,  at  will,  by  suitably  regidating  the  density 
of  the  solution  and  the  temperature  at  which  crystallization  takes 
place.  One  of  these  forms,  prismatic  or  common  borax,  oontains 
10  molecules  of  water  of  crystallization;  the  other,  called  octa- 
hedral borax,  only  5.  Both  varieties  must  be  purified  by  reeiys- 
tallization.  The  large  crystals,  in  which  borax  is  demanded  for 
the  market,  can  only  be  obtained  by  operating  on  very  laige 
masses  of  the  salt, — a  remark  which  applies  to  most  of  ihe  crys- 
talline salts  which  are  used  in  the  arts.  The  crystals  of  octa- 
hedral borax  are  harder  and  less  fragile  than  those  of  ordinary 
borax.  They  are  unalterable  in  dry  air,  but  in  a  moist  atmo- 
sphere they  absorb  water  and  are  oonverted  iuto  common  borax. 
When  heated,  they  fuse  to  an  anhydrous  glass  with  less  intu- 
mescence than  common  borax,  and  without  cracking.  For  tiiese 
reasons,  octahedral  borax  is  better  than  prismatio  borax  for 
many  purposes,  and  its  smaller  proportion  of  water  (30  per  cent 
against  47  per  cent.)  diminishes  the  cost  of  transport.    Never- 
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theless  the  prismatic  borax  is  generally  preferred,  probably  be-i- 
canse  it  is  sold  at  a  less  price,  weight  for  weight.  The  prismatic 
crjrstals  are  sduble  in  about  half  their  weight  of  boiling  water, 
but  in  twelve  times  their  weight  of  cold  water;  as  Uiey  are 
slightly  efflorescent,  they  are  generally  covered  with  a  white 
dust.  Borax  has  a  feebly  alkaline  taste  and  reaction.  When 
heated  it  babbles  up,  loses  its  water,  and  melts  below  redness 
into  a  transparent  glass ;  this  glass  dissolves  many  oxides  of  the 
metals,  acquiring  thereby  various  colors  characteristic  of  these 
oxides.  Hence  borax  is  much  used  as  a  blowpipe  test  for  deter* 
mining  the  presence  of  certain  oxides  of  the  metals. 

JExp.  241. — Make  a  little  loop,  about  as  large  as  this  0,  on  the  end 
of  a  "^t  of  fine  platinum  wire  6  or  8  cm.  long.  Make  the  loop  white- 
hot  in  the  blowpipe-flame,  and  thrast  it  whUe  hot  into  some  powdered 
borax ;  a  quantity  of  borax  will  adhere  to  the  hot  wire ;  reheat  the 
loop  in  the  oxidizing  flame ;  the  borax  will  puff  up  at  first,  and  then 
fuse  to  a  transparent  glass.  If  enough  borax  to  form  a  solid  txaos- 
parent  bead  within  the  loop  does  not  adhere  to  the  hot  wire  the  first 
time,  the  hot  loop  may  be  dipped  a  second  time  into  the  powdered 
borax*  When  a  transparent  glass  has  been  formed  within  the  loop  of 
the  platinum  wire,  touch  the  bead  of  glass,  while-it  is  hot  and  soft,  to 
a  speck  of  black  oxide  of  manganese  no  bigger  than  the  period  of  this 
type ;  reheat  the  bead  with  the  adhering  particle  of  oxide  in  the  oxi- 
dizing flame ;  the  black  speck  will  gradually  dissolve,  and  on  looking 
through  the  bead  towards  the  light,  or  a  white  wall,  when  the  Uack 
oxide  has  disappeared,  the  glass  wiU  be  seen  to  have  assumed  a 
puzplish-red  color. 

The  same  experiment  may  be  performed  with  oxide  of  iron,  which 
imparts  to  the  glass  a  yellow  color,  or  with  oxide  of  copper,  which 
imparts  a  bluish-green  color.  The  oxidizing  flame  must  be  used  in 
both  these  cases,  as  with  the  oxide  of  manganese. 

The  power  which  borax  possesses  of  dissolving  metallic  oxides 
suggests  an  explanation  of  its  use  in  brazing,  and  in  soldering 
the  precious  metals.  The  solder  will  only  adhere  to  a  bright  and 
dean  metallic  surfiace,  and  the  borax  which  melts  with  the  solder 
removes  from  the  pieces  of  metal  the  film  of  oxide  which  would 
otherwise  prevent  the  adhesion  of  the  solder.  Borax  is  also  used 
by  the  assayer  and  refiner  as  a  flux.  •  In  making  enamels  and 
glazes^  it  is  frequently  added  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  fh» 
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componnd  more  fusible,  and  it  is  largely  employed  in  fixing  eolon 
on  porcelain. 

There  is  a  normal,  or  neutral,  borate  of  sodium,  NaBO,  or 
lfAfi,Bfi^,  which  crystallizes  with  various  quantities  of  water; 
and  other  borates  of  sodium  are  known;  but  the  " biborate"  is 
the  only  one  of  any  practical  importance. 

491.  Silicates  of  Sodium  may  be  prepared  by  dissolving  silicic 
add  in  caustic  soda,  as  in  Exp.  220,  or  by  fusing  together  silicic 
acid  and  carbonate  of  sodium,  or  a  mixture  of  silicic  add,  snl- 
phate  of  sodium,  and  carbon.  From  alkaline  solutions,  the  smgle 
crystallizable  silicate  of  sodium,  Na^SiO,,  can  readily  be  obtained 
in  hydrated  crystals.  The  silicate  of  sodium  of  commerce,  called 
watei^lass  or  soluble  glass,  is,  however,  a  much  more  siliceous 
silicate,  of  varying  composition.  Some  samples  of  it  have  very 
nearly  the  composition  expressed  by  the  formula  Na,0,2SiO,, 
while  other  specimens  approximate  to  the  formula  Na,0,4SiO,. 
Between  these  extremes,  the  acid  and  the  alkali  unite  in  all 
possible  proportions  to  form  compounds,  all  of  which  are  soluble 
with  more  or  less  difficulty  in  boiling  water. 

The  normal  silicate  of  sodium  (NajSiO,)  is  readily  soluble  in 
cold  water,  and,  like  carbonate  of  sodium,  which  it  dosdy  re- 
sembles, may  even  be  melted  in  its  own  water  of  crystallizadon; 
but  the  acid  salt  of  commerce  is  as  good  as  insoluble  in  cold 
water.  Waterglass  may,  however,  be  completely  dissolved  by 
long-continued  boiling  in  water,  and  the  solution  thus  obtained  is 
largely  employed  by  calico-printers  and  by  soapmakers.  Water* 
glass  is  also  used  for  hardening  porous  stones,  or  even  for  bind- 
ing sand  into  artificial  stone,  for  painting  rough  woodwork  to  pro- 
tect it  from  the  weather,  and  for  diminishing  the  combustibility 
of  wood,  canvas,  and  other  coarse  stufGs,  such  as  are  used  for  the 
decorations  of  theatres.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  interior 
surfaces  of  wooden-roofed  railway  bridges  might  be  protected 
from  the  sparks  of  the  locomotive  by  washing  them  with  a  soln- 
tion  of  waterglass.  When  employed  as  paint,  the  coating  of 
waterglass  may  be  washed  over  with  a  solution  of  chloride  of 
ammonium,  which  decomposes  the  silicate,  with  deposition  of  free 
ailicic  acid ;  or  the  silicate  may  simply  be  left  to  the  decomposing 
action  of  atmospheric  carbonic  add.     The  chloride  of  sodiom 
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tesolting  from  the  decompositioii  in  the  one  case,  and  the  carbo- 
nate of  sodium  in  the  other,  are  subsequently  washed  away  by 
the  rain.  Combustible  matters,  when  covered  with  a  coating  of 
silica,  or  of  silicate  of  sodium,  as  above,  are  prevented  from  burn- 
ing freely,  in  the  same  manner  that  the  carbon  of  the  paper  in  Exp. 
110  was  kept  from  burning  by  the  coating  of  phosphoric  acid. 

492.  The  chief  use  of  silicate  of  sodium,  however,  is  as  a  com- 
ponent of  common  glass.  The  various  glasses  of  commerce  are 
mixtures  of  a  highly  siliceous  silicate  of  sodium,  or  of  potassium, 
or  of  both  these  substances,  with  silicates  of  other  metals,  such  as 
calcium,  aluminum,  and  lead.  In  green  bottle-glass  the  easily 
fusible  silicate  of  iron  replaces  in  part  the  silicate  of  sodium  or 
of  potassium. 

It  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  alkaline  silicates  that,  in  changing 
from  the  liquid  to  the  solid  state,  they  pass  through  an  inter- 
mediate pasty  or  viscous  stage,  and  finally  soHdify  in  transparent 
amorphous  masses,  totally  devoid  of  crystalline  structure.  While 
in  this  pasty,  ductile  state,  these  silicates  may  readily  be  moulded 
into  almost  any  form ;  and  transparent  vessels  might  doubtless  be 
made  from  the  acid  alkaline  silicates  without  admixture  of  other 
materials.  The  alkaline  silicates,  however,  are,  by  themselves, 
far  too  easily  acted  upon  by  air  and  moisture  to  admit  of  being 
used  as  substitutes  for  ordinary  glass.  But  it  has  been  found 
that,  by  combining  the  alkaline  silicates  with  the  silicates  of 
certain  other  metals,  such  as  calcium,  there  may  be  obtained 
compound  glasses  which,  while  they  retain  the  plasticity  of  the 
alkaline  silicates  as  well  as  their  amorphous  character  and  trans- 
parency, are  capable  of  resisting  the  action  not  only  of  air  and 
water,  but  even  of  acids  and  alkalies,  to  a  very  great  extent. 
Though  the  ordinary  glasses  are  so  difficultly  attacked  by  water 
that  they  may,  for  most  practical  purposes,  be  regarded  as  alto- 
gether insoluble,  it  is  nevertheless  true',  as  has  been  stated  in 
§  464,  that  glass  may  be  partially  dissolved  by  long-continued 
contact  with  water,  particularly  if  the  water  be  hot  and  the  glass 
in  the  condition  of  powder.  After  the  smooth  surface  of  glass,  as 
it  comes  from  the  fire,  has  once  been  removed,  the  corrosion  of 
the  glass  goes  on  more  rapidly. 

It  is  remarkable  that  mixtures  composed  of  several  different 
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silicates  melt  at  temperatures  ^nsiderably  lower  than  the  mean 
of  the  melting-points  of  their  several  ingredients. 

The  different  varieties  of  g^iftss  vary  in  oomp()|ition,  a^oeording 
to  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  prepared ;  they  cannot  be  re- 
garded as  chemical  compounds,  being  really  indefinite  mixtures  of 
various  add  silicates*  The  composition  of  window-glass  may  be  re* 
presented  approximately  by  the  formula  Na,0,  2810,;  CaO,,  2SlO,  ; 
and  that  of  the  bard,  Bohemian  glass,  suitable  for  ignition-* 
tubes,  by  the  formula  2(K,0, 38iO,) ;  3(CaO,  38iO,).  The  loa- 
trous  **  flint"  glass,  employed  for  th^  nicer  kinds  of  household 
ware,  may,  on  the  other  hand,  be  represented  by  the  formula 
2(K,0,28iO,);3(PbO,28iO,);  it  is  prepared  from  the  purest 
materials  attainable.  Bottle-glass  is  composed  of  the  silicates  of 
lime  and  of  alumina,  together  with  a  small  proportion  of  the 
silicates  of  iron,  of  potassium,  and  of  sodium ;  in  this  glass,  as  in 
the  other  varieties  above  formulated,  small  quantities  of  various 
other  silicates,  such  as  the  silicates  of  magnesium  and  of  manga- 
nese, almost  always  occur. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  cheaper  kinds  of  glass  the  materials 
are  melted  in  large  open  crudbles  of  refractory  day ;  but  the  bet* 
ter  sorts  of  glass,  such  as  flint-glass,  are  made  in  pots  so  covered 
that  no  smoke  or  dust  from  the  fire  can  come  in  contact  witii 
their  contents.  In  both  cases  the  thoroughly  melted  mixture  is 
kept  in  the  liquid  state  until  it  has  become  perfectly  homogeneous 
and  until  all  bubbles  of  air  have  escaped  from  it;  it  is  ih&i 
allowed  to  cool  to  the  temperature  at  which  it  possesses  the 
peculiar,  pasty,  ductile,  condition  in  which  it  admits  of  being 
blown,  pressed,  and  moulded. 

493.  After  glass  has  been  moulded  into  tJie  shape  desired,  it 
must  still  be  subjected  to  a  process  of  annealing  before  it  can  be 
used.  Glass  which  has  been  suddenly  cooled  after  fusion  is  ex- 
tremdy  brittie ;  and  in  general  all  glass  which  has  been  quickly 
cooled  after  heating  is  far  more  fragile  tiis.n  that  whidi  has  been 
allowed  to  cod  gradually.  The  operation  of  annealing  is  nothing 
but  a  process  of  dow  baking,  at  a  temperature  which,  though  not 
so  high  as  the  mdting-point  of  glass,  is  nevertheless  high  enough 
to  allow  the  particles  of  softened  glass  to  move  among  tiiem- 

selves^  and  to  come  into  easy  and  natural  positions  as  regards 
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one  another ;  after  the  baking  follows  a  process  of  slow  cooling, 
during  which  the  heated  material  contracts  nniformly  in  all 
directions  as  it  assumes  the  dimensions  proper  to  it  when  cold. 

Unlike  the  silicates  of  the  alkali-metals,  most  metallic  silicates 
have  a  tendency  to  assume  crystalline  form  on  cooHng,  and  it  is 
not  difficult  to  bring  about  orystalliitation  of  silicate  of  calcium, 
or  silicate  of  aluminum,  firom  ordinary  glass,  particularly  ftom, 
the  coarser  kindS)  such  as  bottle-^glass.  Glass,  in  which  some  of 
the  constituents  have  thus  crystallized,  has  the  appearance  of 
porcelain ;  it  is  said  to  be  devitrified.  The  deTitrification  may 
teadily  be  shown  by  imbedding  bottle-glass  in  sand,  heating  the 
glass  almost  to  the  melting-point,  and  then  allowing  it  to  cool 
slowly.  In  annealing  some  kinds  of  glass  care  must  be  taken 
not  to  heat  the  ware  too  strongly,  lest  it  be  deyitrified  during  the 
process. 

494.  Melted  glass,  like  melted  borax  (Exp.  241)^  is  capable  of 
dissolving  small  quantities  of  many  of  the  metallic  oxides,  a  trans* 
parent  and  often  colored  silicate  of  the  oxide  being  formed,  which 
imparts  its  hue  to  the  entire  mass  of  glass.  In  this  way,  glass 
may  be  obtained  of  almost  any  desired  color.  The  green  color 
of  bottle-glass  is  due  to  silicate  of  protoxide  of  iron ;  but  richer 
shades  of  green  may  be  obtained  by  using  protoxide  of  copper  or 
oxide  of  chromium.  Dioxide  of  copper  gives  a  ruby-red  color, 
and  oxide  of  gold  various  shades  of  red,  inclining  to  purple. 
The  oxides  of  uranium,  of  antimony,  and  of  silver  yield  yellow 
glasses ;  oxide  of  cobalt  affords  a  beautiful  blue,  and  the  binoxide 
of  manganese  a  violet  glass ;  while  mixtures  of  the  oxides  of  cobalt 
and  of  manganese  impart  to  the  glass  a  black  color. 

495.  HypoiuVphite  of  Sodium  (Na,Sp„  5Hj,0).— This  easily 
crystaUized  and  tolerably  permanent  salt  is  of  great  use  to  the 
photographer,  because  its  aqueous  solution  is  capable  of  render* 
ing  soluble  the  chloride,  bromide,  and  iodide  of  silver,  compounds 
much  employed  by  the  photographer,  and  very  insoluble  in  water. 
The  photographic  paper  or  glass,  uniformly  coated  with  some 
silver  compound,  is  exposed  to  light  in  the  camera  or  press,  and 
then  immersed  in  a  strong  solution  of  the  hyposulphite,  which 
forms  with  the  silver  compound,  in  those  parts  of  the  picture 
which  have  not  been  acted  upon  by  the  light,  a  double  salt  which 
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is  soluble  in  water.  This  double  salt  and  the  supeifluous  hypo- 
sulphite must  be  washed  away  by  soaking  the  picture  seyend 
hours  in  water  which  is  constantly  renewed.  Hyposulphite  of 
sodium  is  also  used  as  an  '<  antiohlore/'  or  agent  for  remoying 
the  last  traces  of  chlorine,  or  hj^ochlorous  acid,  from  substances 
which  have  been  bleached  therewith.  The  salt  may  be  best  pre- 
pared by  digesting  sulphur  with  a  solution  of  sulphite  of  sodium. 

Exp.  242. — ^THssolve  20  grms.  of  cryBtallised  carbonate  of  sodium  in 
SO-40  c.  c.  of  water.  Place  the  solution  in  a  small  Woulfe-botde,  and 
pass  sulphurous  acid  gas  (Exp.  96)  through  it  until  all  the  carboaic 
acid  is  expelled  from  the  carbonate  and  effervescence  ceases.  The 
liquid  then  holds  in  solution  sulphite  of  sodium  (NajSO,).  Pour  this 
solution  into  a  bottle  which  can  be  tightly  closed,  and  add  to  it  S  or  4 
grms.  of  finely  powdered  sulphur  \  let  this  mixture  stand  corked  up  for 
several  days  in  a  warm  place ;  the  sulphur  will  gradually  dissolve,  and 
form  a  colorless  solution,  which  on  evaporation  will  yield  crystala  of 
hyposulphite  of  sodium.  Time  may  be  saved  by  keeping  the  solution 
of  sulphite  of  sodium  hot,  but  not  boiling,  during  the  digestion  of  the 
sulphur.    The  reaction  has  been  already  formulated  ($  243). 
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496.  The  proximate  sources  of  sodium-compounds  are  the  sea, 
and  salt  springs  and  deposits.  Potassium-compounds,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  derived  indirectly  from  the  soil.  Arable  soils  are 
produced  by  the  weathering  and  gradual  decomposition  of  the 
common  granitic  rocks.  Into  the  composition  of  these  rocks  there 
enter  two  minerals,  called  feldspar  and  mica,  which  are  mixed 
silicates  of  potassium  or  sodium  and  aluminum  or  iron.  The 
element  potassium  thus  becomes  a  normal  constituent  of  the 
earthy  food  of  plants.  The  soil  itself  is  not  directiy  available  as 
a  source  of  potassium-salts,  because  no  cheap  and  easy  method 
has  yet  been  devised  for  separating  the  potassimn-compounds 
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firom  the  other  ingredients  of  the  soil.  Plants,  however,  are  able 
to  pick  out  and  assimilate  the  potassium-salts  from  these  rocks 
and  soils ;  so  that  by  burning  the  plants  and  extracting  the  ashes 
with  water  a  soluble  potassium-salt  is  obtained.  Plants  thus  con- 
centrate  the  potassium  from  out  great  masses  of  earth,  and  make 
it  accessible  to  us.  The  salt  which  is  obtained  from  the  ashes  of 
plants  by  washing  and  evaporation,  is  called  potash,  or,  if  refined, 
pearlashy  and  it  is  from  this  substance  thai  the  bulk  of  potassium- 
compounds  are  obtained. 

Exp.  243. — Place  a  handful  of  wood-ashes  on  a  filter,  and  pour  hot 
water  over  them,  collecting  the  filtrate  in  a  bottle  and  returning  it  upon 
the  ashes  two  or  three  times,  hi  order  to  obtain  a  stronger  solution. 
To  exhaust  the  ashes  of  their  potash,  they  must,  of  course,  be  treated 
with  successive  portions  of  hot  water.  This  solution  has  a  strong  alka- 
line reaction  upon  test-paper.  A  f«w  drops  of  it,  poured  into  a  test- 
tube  containing  a  little  dilute  acid,  occasion  a  brisk  efiervescence,  a 
reaction  firom  which  we  readily  surmise  the  truth,  that  the  potassium- 
salt  contained  in  the  solution  is  the  carbonate  of  potassiiun.  Proof  that 
the  gas  evolved  is  carbonic  acid  can  readily  be  obtained  by  conducting 
the  gas  into  lime-water,  as  in  Exp.  170.  By  evaporating  the  rest  of 
the  solution  to  dryness  in  a  porcelain  dish,  we  obtain  a  small  sample  of 
crude  potash.  By  treating  this  potash  with  a  quantity  of  cold  water, 
insufficient  to  dissolve  any  but  the  most  soluble  portions  of  the  mass, 
letting  the  mixture  stand  some  time,  and  evaporating  the  partial  solu- 
tion to  dryness,  a  whiter,  purer  carbonate  is  obtained,  the  pearlash. 

497.  Cai'honaU  of  Potassium  (K^CO,)  is  a  hygroscopic  and 
very  soluble  salt.  When  exposed  to  damp  air  it  becomes  moist, 
and  finally  deliquesces.  In  this  respect  it  does  not  resemble 
soda-ash,  which  is  not  hygroscopic,  and  is,  for  this  reason  among 
others,  better  adapted  than  potash  for  transportation,  storing,  and 
most  commercial  uses.  Carbonate  of  potassium  fuses  at  a  red 
heat,  but  cannot  be  decomposed  by  heat  alone.  At  a  red  heat  it 
is  decomposed  by  silica,  as  is  also  the  carbonate  of  sodium,  car- 
bonic acid  being  expelled  with  effervescence,  whilst  the  silica 
unites  with  the  alkali.  Advantage  is  taken  of  this  property  in 
the  analysis  of  minerals  which  contain  a  large  quantity  of  silica, 
and  are  not  easily  decomposed  by  acids.  The  finely  powdered 
mineral  is  fused  with  about  three  times  its  weight  of  carbonate  of 
sodium  or  of  potassium,  or,  better,  with  thrice  its  weight  of  a 
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mixture  of  5^  parU  of  carbonate  of  sodiam  with  7  parts  of  car- 
bonate of  potassium.  The  mixed  carbonates  prodnce  a  more 
fusible  mixture  than  either  alone  (§  492).  The  fosed  mass  is 
then  treated  with  dilute  chlorh jdric  add,  which  decomposes  the 
alkaline  silicates,  and  dissolves  all  the  bases  of  the  mineral  which 
were  before  combined  with  the  silica. 

Carbonate  of  potassium  was  the  most  important  source  of  alkali, 
until  Leblano's  process  made  soda  cheaper  than  potash.  It  is  still 
largely  consumed  in  the  manufacture  of  soap,  glass,  caustic  pot- 
ash, and  other  compounds  of  potassium ;  but  sodium-salts  hare, 
to  a  great  extent,  displaced  potassium-salts  in  commerce  sad 
the  arts. 

498.  CarhonnU  of  Potassium  and  Hydrogen  (KHCO,).— This 
salt,  commonly  called  the  '<  bicarbonate "  of  potassium  (Kfi, 
HjOjSCO,),  is  prepared  by  pacing  a  current  of  carbonic  acid 
through  a  strong  solution  of  carbonate  of  potassium ;  crystals  of 
the  bicarbonate  will  be  deposited,  which  are  permanent  in  the 
air,  and  require  about  4  parts  of  cold  water  for  solution.  When 
the  solution  of  this  salt  is  long  exposed  to  the  air,  or  boiled,  it 
loses  one-fourth  of  its  carbonic  acid ;  when  the  dry  salt  is  faeed, 
it  loses  half  its  carbonic  acid,  and  is  converted  into  the  carbonate. 
It  is  a  valuable  salt  to  the  chemist  and  the  apothecary,  because  it 
can  be  readily  obtained  in  a  state  of  purity ;  when  itself  made 
from  a  refined  carbonate  of  potassium,  it  may  be  advantageouslj 
used  as  the  material  from  which  to  prepare  other  pure  compounds 
of  this  important  element. 

499.  Hydrate  of  Potassium  (EHO).-— The  manufacture  of  hy- 
drate of  potassium,  firom  carbonate  of  potassium,  resembles,  in 
every  detail,  the  preparation  of  caustic  soda  from  carbonate  of 
sodium  (Exp.  233).  The  carbonate  of  potassium  is  dissolved  in 
10  or  12  times  its  weight  of  water,  and  decomposed  by  a  cream  of 
lime ;  carbonate  of  calcium  is  precipitated,  and  hydrate  of  potas- 
sium remains  in  solution.  All  that  has  been  said  of  the  concen- 
tration of  the  solution  of  hydrate  of  sodium  (§  488)  is  true,  also, 
of  hydrate  of  potassium. 

Hydrate  of  potassium  is  a  hard,  whitish  substance,  pooscsoing 
a  peculiar  odor  and  a  very  acrid  taste.  Like  the  hydrate  of  so- 
dium, it  rapidly  absorbs  moisture  and  carbonic  acid  from  the  air; 
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and  since  the  carbonate  of  potassinm  thus  formed  is  a  deliques- 
cent salt,  this  change  will  go  on  until  the  entire  mass  of  hydrate 
is  converted  into  a  syrup  of  the  carbonate ;  whereas,  in  the  case 
of  hydrate  of  sodium,  the  absorption  of  water  and  carbonic  acid 
is  soon  arrested  by  the  formation  of  a  coating  of  non-deliquescent 
carbonate  of  sodium  upon  the  surface  of  the  lump  of  hydrate.  In 
chemical  industries  and  speculations,  the  question  of  success  or 
failure  often  turns  on  such  points  as  this ;  the  advantage  of  a  new 
material,  for  example,  often  depends  upon  just  such  differences  as 
this  between  caustic  soda  and  caustic  potash. 

500.  The  hydrate  of  potassium^  cast  into  small  sticks,  is  em- 
ployed by  physicians  as  a  cautery, — a  use  which  illustrates  forcibly 
its  destructive  effect  upon  animal  and  vegetable  matters.  Like 
hydrate  of  sodium,  its  solution  destroys  ordinary  paper,  and 
cannot  be  filtered  except  through  asbestos,  or  gun-cotton.  A 
clear  solution  is  best  obtained  by  decantation  from  the  subsided 
impurities.  All  vessels  made  of  materials  which  contain  silica 
are  attacked  by  this  caustic  solution;  and  even  platinum  is  slowly 
oxidized  in  its  presence ;  vessels  of  gold  and  silver  resist  it  best. 
This  hydrate,  like  that  of  sodium,  forms  soaps  with  oils  or  fSats ; 
the  sodium-soaps  are  hard,  the  potassium-  soft.  At  a  high  tem-. 
perature  hydrate  of  potassium  volatilizes  without  change ;  heat 
alone  cannot  decompose  the  caustic  alkalies.  In  the  chemical 
laboratory,  solutions  of  caustic  potash  and  caustic  soda  are  in 
frequent  use  for  absorbing  acid  gases,  such  as  carbonic  acid,  and 
especially  for  separating  the  hydrates  of  other  metals  from  solu- 
tions of  their  salts. 

Sxp.  244. — ^Dissolve  a  crystal  of  blue  vitriol  (sulphate  of  copper)  in 
a  few  centimetres  of  cold  water,  and  add  to  the  solution  several  drops 
of  a  solution  of  caustic  soda  (or  potash).  The  hydrate  of  copper  is 
precipitated  as  a  delicate,  blue,  insoluble  powder,  while  colorless  sul- 
phate of  sodium  (or  potassium)  remains  in  solution. 

CuSO,    +    2NaH0    =    CuH,0,    +    Na^^SO,. 
Sulphate  of  Copper,  Hydrate  of  Capper, 

Exp,  245. — Place  in  a  small  flask  4  or  5  grms.  of  chalk  or  marble 
(carbonate  of  calcium),  and  7  or  8  c.  c.  of  water;  then  cautiously  add 
chlorhydric  acid,  little  by  little,  until  effervescence  ceases  and  the 
chalk  is  dissolved.    When  the  efiervescence  is  not  violent,  the  flask 

2b 
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may  be  wanned  to  facilitate  the  process  of  solution.    A  rather  con- 
centrated solution  of  chloride  of  calcium  will  thus  be  obtained. 
CaCO,    -f    2HC1    «     CaCl,     +    H,0    +    CO^ 
Carbonate  of  Calcium.         Chloride  of  Calcium, 

Add  to  this  solution  a  few  drops  of  a  solution  of  caustic  soda,  which  is 
free  from  carbonic  acid.  A  white  precipitate  of  hydrate  of  caldiim 
will  immediately  appear,  since  this  hydrate  is  insoluble  in  the  men- 
struum,  while  chloride  of  sodium  will  be  found  in  the  clear  solution. 

CaCl,    -f    2NaH0     =    CaHA    -f    2NaCl. 
Hydrate  of  Calcium. 

501.  On  account  of  this  power  of  precipitating  other  hydrates 
from  solutions  of  their  salts,  the  caustic  alkalies  are  often  called 
strong  bases,  as  he  is  the  strongest  wrestler  who  throws  his  ad- 
versary ;  but  this  term  '<  strong"  is  applied  to  bases  and  acids  so 
confusedly  as  to  be  frequently  a  hindrance  rather  than  a  help  in 
classification.  Thus,  if  the  reaction  which  occurs  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  caustic  soda  (Exp.  233),  between  carbonate  of  sodium 
and  hydrate  of  calcium,  be  compared  with  the  reaction  last  given 
between  chloride  of  calcium  and  hydrate  of  sodium,  it  will  be  seen 
that  in  the  first  calcium  displaces  sodium,  while  in  the  second 
sodiiim  displaces  calcium ;  in  the  one  case  hydrate  of  sodium  is 
eliminated  from  the  reaction,  and  in  the  other  hydrate  of  calcium. 
So  of  acids ;  we  have  before  had  occasion  to  remark  that,  of  two 
acids,  now  the  one  and  now  the  other  will  be  stronger,  accord- 
ing to  the  temperature  at  which  the  contest  between  them  takea 
place,  or  other  extrinsic  conditions.  Thus  sulphuric  acid  is  at 
certain  temperatures  capable  of  displacing  phosphoric  acid  or 
boracic  acid,  but  at  high  temperatures  both  these  acids  displace 
it  (§§  294,  448).  It  is  obvious  that  the  definition  of  the  term 
"  strength  "  must  be  very  vague  and  unsatisfactory  when  applied 
to  relations  thus  capable  of  actual  reversal.  Two  general  prin- 
ciples, however,  have  been  arrived  at  through  the  comparative 
study  of  such  reactions ;  these  are : — Ist  When  frx)m  all  or  part 
of  the  elements  of  any  mixture  of  liquefied  materials  a  substance 
can  be  formed  which  is  insoluble  in  the  existing  menstruum,  that 
substance  will  separate  in  the  solid  state ;  2nd.  When  from  all 
or  part  of  the  elements  of  a  solid  or  Hquid  mixture  a  substance 
can  be  compounded  which  is  volatile  at  the  existing,  or  induced, 
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temperature,  that  substance  will  be  eliminated  in  the  gaq^us 
state.  In  either  case  such  interchange  of  atoms  as  may  be  essen- 
tial to  the  formation  of  the  eliminated  substance,  takes  place,  and 
the  remaining  elements  necessarily  adjust  themselves  to  new  re- 
lations. Such  insoluble  precipitates  often  present  peculiarities  of 
color  or  texture  by  which  they  may  be  recognized;  and  such 
volatile  gases  may  frequently  be  identified  by  their  color,  odor, 
or  specific  gravity,  or  by  the  chemical  effects  which  they  are 
capable  of  producing.  If  every  chemical  element  were  known  to 
yield,  under  attainable  conditions,  a  characteristic  precipitate,  or 
to  evolve  a  peculiar  and  recognizable  gas,  the  analytical  chemist 
would  possess  the  means  of  detecting  every  element  with  cer- 
tainty. This  is  to  a  great  extent  the  case,  and  chemical  analysis 
is  chiefiy  based  upon  a  knowledge  of  the  degrees  of  solubility 
and  volatility  which  belong  to  a  great  variety  of  chemical  sub- 
stances with  whose  appearance  and  prominent  properties  the 
analyst  has  previously  made  himself  acquainted;  of  these  sub- 
stances many  are  common,  but  not  a  few  rare  and  useless,  except 
to  serve  the  purpose  of  the  analyst. 

There  exists  an  anhydrous  oxide  of  potassium,  K,0,  and  also 
a  peroxide.  The  anhydrous  oxide  K,0  is  a  gray,  inodorous,  hard, 
brittle  solid ;  it  melts  a  little  above  a  red  heat,  but  volatilizes 
only  at  a  very  high  temperature. 

502.  Alkalimetry. — Since  the  value  of  the  carbonates  and  hy- 
drates of  sodium  and  potassium,  as  they  are  manufactured  and 
consumed  on  the  large  scale  in  the  chemical  arts,  is  generally  de^ 
pendent  upon  the  amount  of  alkali  which  they  contain  ready  to 
enter  into  chemical  combination,  it  is  important  to  have  some 
quick  and  easy  method  of  determining  how  much  available  alkali 
any  sample  of  these  substances  really  contains.  The  impurities 
which  most  frequently  contaminate  the  carbonate  of  potassium 
are  the  chlorides  and  sulphates  of  potassium  and  sodium,  silicio 
acid,  lime,  alumina,  and  the  oxides  of  iron ;  the  commonest  im- 
purities of  carbonate  of  sodium  are  the  chloride  and  sulphate 
of  sodium,  as  might  readily  be  inferred  from  consideration  of  the 
process  by  which  the  carbonate  is  manufactured.  Some  sulphite 
of  sodium  also  is  not  infrequently  present  in  commercial  soda-ash^ 
Both  carbonates  are  apt  to  contain  small  proportions  of  the  hy« 

2e2 
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drat^ ;  but  as  the  hydrates  are  quite  as  valuable  for  most  uses 
as  the  carbonates,  weight  for  weight,  Ihis  admixture  is  not  incon- 
venient. In  the  common  methods  of  testing  the  carbonates,  the 
hydrates  present  are  estimated  as  available  alkali,  but  are  made 
no  separate  account  of. 

It  would  be  foreign  to  our  puipose  to  enter  upon  the  details  of 
alkalimetry ;  the  process  consists  essentially  in  ascertaining  how 
much  dilute  sulphuric  acid  of  a  known  strength  is  required  to 
neutralize  exactly  a  known  weight  of  the  sample  examined.  The 
requisites  are  a  graduated  burette  (Appendix,  §  21),  a  standard 
acid,  pure  carbonate  of  sodium  wherewith  to  prepare  this  add, 
and  a  colored  solution,  sensitive  to  both  acid  and  alkali,  to  indi- 
cate the  point  of  neutralization.  The  following  experiment  will 
give  some  idea  of  the  manipulation  required  in  this  sort  of  analysis, 
which,  on  account  of  its  rapidity,  is  of  very  general  application 
in  technical  chemistry.  The  general  method  is  called  volumetric^ 
because,  when  once  the  standard  liquids  are  prepared,  quantita- 
tive results  are  obtained,  not  by  weighing,  but  by  measuring  the 
bulk  of  liquid  consumed  in  the  testing. 

Exp,  246. — ^Weigh  out  accurately  6  grms.  of  pure  anhydrous  carbo- 
nate of  sodium ;  transfer  it  to  a  flask  or  beaker  having  the  capacity  of 
about  400  c.  c. ;  dissolve  it  in  about  200  c.  c.  of  water,  and  color  the 
solution  blue  with  about  2  c.  c.  of  a  violet  tincture  of  litmus.  To  pre- 
pare this  tincture,  digest  1  part  of  litmus  in  6  parts  of  water,  on  a 
water-bath,  for  severed  hours ;  filter;  divide  the  blue  liquid  into  tvro 
equal  portions,  and  stir  one  half  repeatedly  with  a  glass  rod  dipped  in 
very  dilute  nitric  acid,  until  the  color  just  appears  red ;  then  add  the 
other  blue  half,  together  with  one  part  of  alcohol,  and  keep  the  tincture 
in  a  small  open  bottle.    In  a  stoppered  bottle  the  tincture  fades. 

Mix  about  00  grms.  of  strong  sulphuric  acid  with  600  c.  c.  of  water 
and  let  the  mixture  cool  (§  238).  Fill  a  60  c.  c.  Mohr^s  burette  (Ap- 
pendix, §  21)  up  to  the  0  mark  with  the  cold  dilute  acid.  Place  the 
flask  or  beaker  containing  the  soda  solution  beneath  the  burette,  gently 
press  the  spring-clip,  and  aUow  the  acid  to  flow  gradually  into  the  soda 
solution,  stirring  the  while,  until  the  color  of  the  liquid  changes  to  a 
wine-red ;  then  place  the  flask  or  beaker  over  a  lamp,  and  biing  the 
liquid  to  ebullition ;  the  dissolved  carbonic  acid  will  be  driven  out,  and 
the  liquid  will  again  become  blue;  more  acid  is  then  added  to  the 
nearly  boiling  fluid,  the  vessel  being  occasionally  placed  over  the  lamp, 
until  the  color  of  the  liquid  becomes  red,  slightly  inclining  to  yellow. 
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When  the  point  of  saturation  is  approaching,  add  the  acid  two  drops  at 
a  time,  and  after  each  fresh  addition  dip  a  fine  glass  rod  into  the  fluid, 
and  make  with  it  two  spots  on  a  slip  of  line  hlue  litmus-paper,  reading 
the  volume  each  time,  and  marking  the  number  of  centimetres  between 
the  two  spots.  Continue  this  operation  until  the  spots  on  the  paper 
appear  distinctly  red ;  then  dry  the  paper  and  take  for  the  correct 
number  that  figure  which  stands  between  those  two  spots  which  just 
remifin  red  when  dry. 

For  some  eyes,  tincture  of  cochineal  possesses  great  advantages  over 
tincture  of  litmus  as  a  means  of  recognizing  the  point  of  neutralization* 
The  tincture  of  cochineal  is  prepared  by  digesting  3  grms.  of  powdered 
cochineal  in  a  mixture  of  50  c  c  of  alcohol  and  200  c  c.  of  water,  at 
the  ordinaiy  temperature,  for  several  days.  The  tincture,  which  may 
be  either  decanted  or  filtered  from  the  residue,  has  a  ruby-red  color. 
The  caustic  alkalies  and  the  alkaline  carbonates  change  the  color  to  a 
violet-carmine ;  solutions  of  strong  acids  and  acid-salts  make  it  orange ; 
to  carbonic  acid  it  is  nearly  indifferent.  10  or  15  drops  of  the  tincture 
<&e  sufficient  to  color  200  c.  c.  of  liquid. 

Dilute  the  acid  which  remains  of  the  original  600  c.  c.  with  enough 
water  to  give  a  fluid  of  which  exactly  50  c.  c.  are  required  to  saturate 
5  grms.  of  pure  carbonate  of  sodium.  This  dilution  is  effected  as  fol- 
lows : — Suppose  that  40  c.  c  of  the  acid  have  proved  sufficient  to  neu- 
tralize 5  grms.  of  the  pure  carbonate,  then  10  c.  c.  of  water  must  be 
added  to  every  40  c.  c.  of  the  acid.  460  c.  c.  of  the  original  dilute 
acid  remain ;  now,  as  40 :  460=10  :  number  of  c.  c  water  to  be  added 
=  115  c  c.  Dilute,  therefore,  the  acid  with  116  c.  c.  of  water,  umng 
some  of  this  water  to  rinse  the  burette  which  contains  the  undiluted 
acid,  the  measuring-glass  which  may  have  been  used  to  ascertain  the 
extent  of  volume  of  the  original  acid,  and  any  other  vessel  into  which 
it  may  have  been  temporarily  poured.  Of  this  diluted  add,  60  c.  c. 
should  exactly  neutralize  6  grms.  of  pure  anhydrous  carbonate  of  so- 
dium. It  may  be  tested  by  again  weighing  out  6  grms.  of  the  pure 
carbonate,  and  repeating  the  '^olumetric  determination  precisely  as 
above  described.  If  the  work  has  been  well  done,  the  standard  acid 
will  be  found  ready  for  use. 

Weigh  out  6  grms.  of  common  sodi^ash,  and  dissolve  in  about 
200  c.  c.  of  water  whatever  of  the  sample  is  soluble  j  repeat  upon  this 
liquid,  without  filtering,  the  volumetric  operation  of  the  last  experi- 
ment The  number  of  half  e.  c.  of  standard  acid  used  gives  directly 
the  percentage  of  pure  anhydrous  carbonate  of  sodium  which  the 
sample  contains.  If  60  c.  c.  or  100  half  c.  c.  are  used,  the  sample  is 
pure  carbonate  of  sodium ;  if  40  c.  c  or  80  half  c.  c.  are  used,  the 
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sample  is  eighty  per  cent  pure  carbonate,  and  twenty  per  cent,  water 
and  other  impurities. 

503.  When  an  acid  has  been  prepared,  of  which  50  c.  c.  exactly 
neutralize  5  grms.  of  pure  carbonate  of  sodium,  it  is  a  matter  of 
simple  calculation  only  to  determine  how  much  hydrate  of  sodimn, 
how  much  carbonate  of  potassium,  and  how  much  hydrate  of 
potassium  the  same  50  c.  c.  acid  will  neutralize.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  proportions  required,  the  atomic  weight  of  potassium 
being  39-1  :— 

106         :  80         =  5         :    a?  =  3-773; 

Combining  umgM  of       Com,  tot,  of  Grms,  Gmu, 

NajCO,.  Na,HjO,.  Na,CO,.  Na^,0^ 

106         :  138-2      «  5         .     ^r  =  6-519 ; 

Combining  weight  of       Com.  wt,  of  Orms,  Gmu. 

Na,CO,.  K,CO,.  Na,CO,.  K,CO,. 

106  112-2      =  5         :    a-  =  5-292. 

ConUnning  weight  of       Com,  wt.  of  Grma,  Gmuu 

Na,CO,.  K,H,0,  Na,CO,.  K,H,0^ 

The  following  table  shows  the  quantities  of  these  four  substances 
which  are  equivalent  in  neutralizing-  or  combining-power : — 
5*000  grms.  of  carbonate  of  sodium 
3*773    „      „  hydrate     „        „ 
6*519    „      „  carbonate  of  potassium 
6*292     „       „  hydrate     „ 

It  is  apparent  from  this  table  that  a  given  weight  of  carbonate  of 
sodium  will  saturate  more  silicic  acid  or  more  fat,  or  will  give  off 
more  carbonic  acid  than  the  same  weight  of  carbonate  of  potassium, 
and  that  the  hydrate  of  sodium  is  also  more  efficient,  gramme  for 
gramme,  than  the  hydrate  of  pot^ium.  These  fSacts  are  to  be 
inferred  at  once  from  the  atomic  weights  of  sodium  and  potassium, 
which  are  23  and  39*1  respectively ;  they  have  had  their  weight 
in  bringing  about  the  rapid  substitution  of  sodium-salts  for  potas- 
sium-salts in  the  chemical  arts. 

504.  Potassium  (K). — This  element,  like  sodium,  is  made  from 
its  carbonate  by  heating  intensely  a  mixture  of  the  carbonate  and 
charcoal,  in  accordance  with  the  reaction, 

K,CO,  +  2C  =  2K  +  3C0. 


are  saturated  by  50  c.  c. 
» of  one  and   the    same 
standard  acid. 
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The  apparatas  employed  is  similar  to  that  described  in  treating 
of  sodiiim  (§  487) ;  and  as  potassium  closely  resembles  sodium,  the 
same  general  method  is  followed,  and  the  same  precautions  are 
observed.  A  second  distillation  of  the  crude  potassium  is  abso- 
lutely essential,  because,  if  it  be  neglected,  a  black,  detonating 
compound  of  uncertain  composition  is  formed,  which  explodes 
Tiolently  upon  the  slightest  friction. 

Potassium  is  a  silver-white  substance,  of  very  brilliant  lustre, 
which  is  brittle  at  0^  soft  as  wax  at  ordinary  temperatures,  fdses 
at  62^*5,  and  is  volatile  at  a  red  heat.  In  its  soft  state,  two  dean 
surfaces  can  be  welded  together  like  iron.  It  is  lighter  than 
water,  having  a  specific  gravity  of  only  0-866.  It  is  almost  in- 
stantaneously oxidized  by  air  and  water  at  the  ordinary  tempera- 
ture, and,  when  heated,  by  nearly  every  gas  or  liquid  which  con- 
tains oxygen.  like  sodium,  it  must  therefore  be  collected  and 
kept  under  naphtha,  out  of  contact  with  the  air.  At  moderate 
temperatures,  potassium  readily  absorbs  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and 
carbonic  oxide,  and  enters  into  direct  combination  with  chlorine, 
bromine,  iodine,  sulphur,  selenium,  and  tellurium.  We  have  had 
occasion  to  avail  ourselves  of  its  intense  chemical  enei^  (§§  85, 
97,411). 

JExp.  247. — Throw  a  piece  of  potassium,  as  large  as  a  small  pea,  upon 
some  cold  water  in  the  bottom  of  a  large  bottle^  and  place  a  card  or 
glass  plate  over  the  mouth  of  the  bottle.  The  potassium  decomposes 
the  water,  and  evolves  heat  enough  to  kindle  the  hydrogen  which  is 
given  off;  this  hydrogen  bums  with  a  purplish-red  color,  imparted  to 
the  flame  by  a  minute  quantity  of  vaporized  solid.  This  color  is  cha- 
racteristic of  potassium  compounds,  as  a  yellow  color  is  characteristic 
of  sodium  compounds. 

505.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  indifference  from  what  kind  of  a 
mixture  of  carbonate  of  potassium  and  carbon  potassium  is  pre- 
pared. The  material  which  is  best  adapted  to  its  preparation  is 
the  potassium-salt  of  a  vegetable  acid  rich  in  carbon,  which,  when 
decomposed  by  heat  in  a  vessel  from  which  air  is  excluded,  yields 
carbonate  of  potassium  and  a  large  quantity  of  free  carbon. 
While  grape-juice  is  being  converted  into  wine  by  fermentation, 
a  stony  deposit,  called  "  tartar,"  which  is  sometimes  gray  and 
sometimes  reddish,  fastens  to  the  bottom  and  sides  of  the  casks 
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which  contain  the  fennented  joioe.  When  freed  by  recrystalliza- 
tion  from  adhering  coloring- matters,  this  crystalline  and  diffi* 
cultly  soluble  substance  is  a  white  salt,  acid  and  cooling  to  the 
taste.  It  is  an  acid  tartrate  of  potassium,  and  is  commonly  called 
*'  cream  of  tartar."  When  this  substance,  or  crude  tartar,  is 
heated  in  a  covered  crucible  until  it  ceases  to  emit  combustible 
vapors,  the  cooled  residue  is  found  to  consist  of  a  porous  mass  of 
carbonate  of  potassium,  intimately  mixed  with  very  finely  divided 
carbon.  This  mixture  is  the  best  material  from  which  to  pre- 
pare potassium ;  it  is  also  an  excellent  flux,  useful  in  a8Ba3^ing 
the  ores  of  the  common  metals.  In  wine-producing  ooontriee 
considerable  quantities  of  excellent  carbonate  of  potassium  are 
prepared  from  the  deposits  of  the  wine- vats,  by  dissolving  the 
carbonate  out  of  the  ignited  tartar  and  purifying  the  salt,  so  ex- 
tracted, by  recrystallixation.  The  carbonate  so  obtained  is  the 
purest  source  of  hydrate  of  potassium  for  laboratory  use. 

506.  Chloride  of  PotasHum  (KGl).— This  salt  is  a  subordinate 
source  of  potassium  compounds.  It  is  extracted  in  considerable 
quantity  from  the  ashes  of  sea- weeds,  and  is  largely  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  common  alum,  which  is  a  sulphate  of  aluminum 
and  potassium.  It  occurs  native,  sometimes  pure,  but  more  fre- 
quently mixed  or  combined  with  other  chlorides.  The  chloride 
of  potassium  is  capable  of  uniting  with  most  other  metallic  chlo- 
rides, forming  crystallizable  double  salts.  The  native  double 
chloride  of  potassium  and  magnesium  (EGl,MgGl,,6H,0)  has  be- 
come of  late  years  a  productive  source  of  potassium-salts.  This 
mineral  is  dissolved  in  hot  water ;  from  the  cooled  solution  the 
greater  part  of  the  chloride  of  potassium  crystallizes  out,  while 
the  chloride  of  magnesium  remains  in  solution.  Chloride  of 
potasfflum  occurs  also  with  the  chlorides  of  sodium,  magnesium, 
calcium,  and  other  salts  in  sea- water  and  brine-springs,  and  b 
obtained  as  a  secondary  product  in  the  preparation  of  chlorate  of 
potassium  (§  517),  the  purification  of  nitre  (§  514),  and  in  seve- 
ral other  manufacturing-operations.  It  may  be  prepared  directly 
frt)m  potassium  and  chlorine,  or  from  the  carbonate  or  hydrate 
of  potassium  and  chlorhydric  add. 

Chloride  of  potassium  crystallizes  in  anhydrous  cubes,  loobi 
and  tastes  like  common  salt,  is  not  acted  upon  by  the  air^  de- 
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crepitates  when  heated,  melts  at  a  low  red  heat,  and  Tolatilixes 
unchanged  at  a  higher  temperature.  It  is  somewhat  more  vohi- 
tile  than  common  salt,  is  more  soluhle  in  water,  and  produces  a 
greater  degree  of  cold  in  dissolTing.  This  chloride  enters  into 
some  highly  crystalline  compounds,  of  curious  composition,  of 
which  the  product  of  the  following  experiment  may  serve  as  an 
example : — 

-Eay.  248. — ^By  the  aid  of  a  gentle  heat,  diBBolve  6  grms.  of  powdered 
red  chromate  of  potassium  in  8  grms.  of  strong  chlorhydric  add, 
avoiding  evolution  of  chlorine.  When  the  powder  is  dissolved,  allow 
the  solution  to  cool;  fiat,  red  prisms  will  crystallize  from  the  liquid. 
This  compound  answers  to  the  formula  ECl,CrO,.  It  is  decomposed 
hy  solution  in  water. 

K,0,2CrO,  +  2HC1  =  2(Ka,CrOJ  +  H,0. 
lUd  Chromate 
ofPbUusium, 

607.  Bromide  of  Potassium  (KBr)  is  a  very  soluble  salt,  which 
crystallizes  in  cubes,  and  closely  resembles  in  all  its  properties 
the  chloride.  Potassium  and  bromine  unite  directly,  with  inflam- 
mation and  violent  detonation,  the  bromide  being  the  product  of  the 
reaction.  When  bromine  is  added  to  a  solution  of  caustic  potash 
until  the  liquid  acquires  a  permanent  yellowish  tinge,  a  mixture 
of  bromide  and  bromate  of  potassium  is  produced : — 

6KH0  +  6Br  =  6KBr  +  KBrO,  +  3Hp. 

The  mixed  salts  are  dissolved  in  water,  and  a  current  of  sulphy- 
dric  acid  is  passed  through  the  solution  to  reduce  the  bromate : — 

KBrO,  +  3H,8  =  KBr  =  3H,0  +  38. 
The  liquid  is  then  gently  warmed  to  expd  the  excess  of  gas, 
filtered  from  the  deposited  sulphur,  and  evaporated  until  the  bro- 
mide crystallizes.    The  salt  has  lately  come  into  use  in  medicine 
as  a  sedative. 

508.  Iodide  of  Potassium  (EI). — This  valuable  medicine  and 
photographic  material  may  be  procured  by  adding  iodine  to  a  so- 
lution of  hydrate  of  potassium  until  the  liquid  turns  brown,  and 
gently  igniting  the  residue  obtained  by  evaporation.  The  pro- 
cess and  the  reaction  are  the  same  as  in  the  preparation  of  the 
bromide,  except  that  the  iodate  may  be  decomposed  by  heat  alone 
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and  does  not  require  reduction  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  A 
better  mode  of  preparing  the  iodide  of  potassium  is  to  be  found 
in  the  decomposition  of  iodide  of  iron  by  carbonate  of  potasaiuin. 

Digest  4  grms.  of  iodine  and  2  grms.  of  iron  filings  in  a  stoppered 
bottle  with  20  c.  c.  of  water;  iodide  of  iron  (Felj)  is  formed  under 
these  conditions  by  direct  union  of  the  elements.  The  liquid  is  then 
transferred  to  a  flask  and  boiled,  and  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  potas- 
sium is  added  by  small  portions  so  long  as  a  precipitate  occurs.  The 
solution,  filtered  from  the  insoluble  carbonate  of  iron,  yields  on  CTa- 
poration  crystals  of  iodide  of  potassium. 

Iodide  of  potassium  ordinarily  crystallizes  in  semiopaque  cubes. 
It  is  permanent  in  the  air,  has  a  sharp  taste,  melts  below  a  red 
heat,  and  volatilizes  unchanged  at  a  low  red  heat.  It  is  Terr 
soluble  in  water,  and  in  dissolving  produces  a  considerable  fall  of 
temperature.  Alcohol  also  freely  dissolves  this  salt.  The  facility 
with  which  the  salt  is  decomposed  and  its  iodine  liberated  by 
chlorine,  ozone,  and  nitric  acid  has  been  already  amply  illustrated 
(Exps.  70,  72,  76). 

Iodide  of  potassium  is  much  used  in  medicine ;  it  is  not  poi- 
sonous even  in  doses  of  5  to  20  grms.  Its  solution  in  water  dis- 
solves iodine  to  a  large  extent,  acquiring  thereby  a  dark-brown 
color.  This  brown  solution  is  sometimes  used  in  medicine  as  a 
vehicle  for  iodine ;  it  is  also  useful  to  the  photographer  for  re- 
moving from  the  skin  the  stains  produced  by  nitrate  of  silver. 
Iodide  of  potassium  is,  further,  employed  in  the  photographic  pro- 
cess upon  glass,  to  produce  in  the  substance  of  the  film  of  collo- 
dion a  deposit  of  iodide  of  silver  by  double  decomposition  with 
nitrate  of  silver. 

509.  Cyanide  of  Potassium  (KCN). — ^The  elements  which  make 
part  of  the  whitish,  soluble,  fusible,  and  deliquescent  solid  which 
bears  this  name  are  potassium,  carbon,  and  nitrogen.  At  a  bright- 
red  heat  these  three  elements  will  come  together  to  form  this  salt 
out  of  quite  a  variety  of  materials,  and  ainder  quite  various  cir- 
cumstances. When  nitrogen  gas  is  passed  over  a  mixture  of 
charcoal  and  hydrate  or  carbonate  of  potassium,  at  a  bright-red 
heat,  cyanide  of  potassium  is  formed.  When  nitrogenous  organic 
matters  are  fused  with  hydrate  or  carbonate  of  potassium,  the 
cyanide  is  formed.     In  presence  of  iron  scraps  or  filings,  thi» 
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mixture  produces  a  common  cyanide,  containing  potassium,  iron, 
carbon,  and  nitrogen,  and  known  in  the  arts  as  "  yellow  prussiate 
of  potash,"  and  to  chemists  as  ferrocyanide  of  potassium.  If  this 
**  prussiate  "  be  ignited  at  a  moderate  red  heat,  it  is  decomposed 
into  cyanide  of  potassium,  nitrogen,  and  a  compound  of  iron  with 
carbon: — 

4KCN,Fe(CN),  =  4KCN  +  2N  +  FeC,. 

In  the  blast-furnaces  in  which  iron  ores  are  smelted  with  coal 
or  coke,  a  considerable  quantity  of  cyanide  of  potassium  is  often 
produced,  the  nitrogen  being  probably  derived  from  the  torrents 
of  nitrogen  which  the  blast  of  air  carries  into  the  furnace.  In- 
stead of  igniting  the  yeUow  prussiate  alone,  a  more  economical 
process  is  to  ignite  a  mixture  of  the  prussiate  with  carbonate  of 
potassium.  This  method  saves  all  the  cyanogen  in  the  prussiate; 
but  the  salt  thus  obtained  is  always  mixed  with  cyanate  and  car- 
bonate of  potassium : — 

K,Fe(CN).  -f  K^CO,  =  6K(CN)  +  K(CN)0  +  CO,  +   Fe. 

The  presence  of  these  impurities  does  not  injure  the  cyanide  for 
many  of  its  uses. 

Cyanide  of  potassium  is  of  great  use  in  galvanic  gilding  and 
silvering,  since  the  cyanides  of  gold  and  silver  are  both  soluble  in 
a  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium.  Its  solution  dissolves  the 
sulphide  of  silver,  and  has  therefore  been  suggested  for  house- 
hold use  in  cleaning  silver- ware  ;  photographers  sometimes  use  it 
for  removing  stains  of  nitrate  of  silver  from  the  hands  ;  but  both 
these  applications  of  cyanide  of  potassium  are  dangerous  and  in- 
expedient. The  cyanide  ia  intensely  poisonous,  not  only  when 
taken  internally,  but  also  when  brought  into  contact  with  an 
abrasion  of  the  skin,  a  cut,  or  scratch.  As  a  reducing  agent, 
cyanide  of  potassium  has  great  power ;  it  is  especially  useful  in 
blowpipe  reactions  (Exp.  132). 

510.  Sulphides  of  PotoMium. — Potassium,  heated  in  sulphur- 
vapor,  takes  fire  readily,  and  bums  brilliantly.  There  are  sup- 
posed to  be  five  different  compounds  of  potassium  and  sulphur, 
corresponding  to  the  formulse  K,S,  K,S„  K^S,,  K,S„  and  K,S, ;  and 
there  is  a  sulphydrate  KHS,  analogous  to  the  hydrate  KHO. 

JExp.  249.—Heat,  gently,  a  thorough  mixture  of  10,  grms.  of  dry 
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powdered  carbonate  of  potaasium  and  6  grms.  of  sulphuir,  in  a  ooYered 
earthen  or  iron  cruciblei  until  effervescence  ceases  and  the  tntum  flows 
quietly.  The  fused  mass  has  a  yellowish-brown  color,  and  c^msislB  of 
tersulphidei  quinquisulphide,  and  intermediate  sulphides  of  potassium, 
*mixed  with  sulphate,  and  often  with  carbonate  of  potassium ;  it  is 
called  "  liver  of  sulphur."  This  substance,  dissolved  in  water,  gives  a 
greenish  solutign,  from  which  dilute  acids  liberate  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen,  and  precipitate  milk  of  sulphur  (§  108).  The  carbonic  aeid  of 
the  air  is  strong  enough  to  effect  this  decomposition ;  hence  die  solid 
substance  and  its  solution,  when  exposed  to  the  air,  smell  of  sulphu* 
retted  hydrogen : — 

KA  +  H,S04  =  K^Oa  +  h;3  +  2S. 
The  chief  use  of  liver  of  sulphur  is  in  the  medical  treatment  of  akin- 
diseases. 

511.  When  sulphydric  acid  gas  is  passed  to  aataration  into  a 
solution  of  caustic  potash,  a  colorless  solution  is  obtained,  whidi 
is  supposed  to  contain  the  sulphydrate  KHS.  It  has  no  perma- 
nency, quickly  absorbing  oxygen  and  turning  yellow. 

All  the  sulphides  of  potassium  are  brown  solids,  having  an  al- 
kaline reactipn  to  test-paper,  and  smelling  of  sulphydric  acid. 
Their  solutions  are  oxidized  by  exposure  to  the  air,  and  sulphur 
is  deposited  from  them. 

612.  Sulphate  of  Potaasivm  (K,80J.— This  anhydrous  salt 
crystallizes  in  transparent  hexagonal  prisms,  terminated  by  hexa- 
gonal pyramids,  and  consequently  bears  some  resemhlance  to 
common  quartz  crystals.  The  salt  has  a  strong  tendoicy  to 
form  double  sulphates  ;  a  double  sulphate  of  potassium  and  mag- 
nesium is  of  importance  in  the  manufiEu^ture  of  potassium-salts 
from  sea-water.  It  also  enters  into  the  composition  of  many 
of  the  double  sulphates,  which  are  called  alums  from  the  name  of 
the  commonest  member  of  the  dass,  the  sulphate  of  aluminum 
and  potassium. 

613.  SulphaU  of  Poiassium  and  Hydrogen(KESO^\—Tlua  salt, 
commonly  called  the  **  bisulphate,"  is  formed  on  a  large  scale  as 
a  residuary  product  whenever  nitric  acid  is  manufactured  from 
nitrate  of  potassium.  When  ignited,  its  crystals  lose  half  their 
acid: — 

2(KHS0J  =  K,80,  -h  H,SO,; 

and  the  salt  is  therefore  sometimes  used  as  a  flax,  in  oases  w^ere 
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the  action  of  a  strong  acid  is  required  at  a  high  temperature  upon 
salts  or  oxides  with  which  it  may  be  fused.  Platinum  tools  may 
he  cleaned  by  fusing  this  salt  in  or  upon  them. 

614.  Nitrate  of  Potassium  (KKTOJ. — ^This  valuable  salt,  com- 
monly called  saltpetre,  is  very  widely  diffused  as  a  natural  pro- 
duct, being  indeed  seldom  wholly  wanting  in  a  productive  soil,  or 
in  spring-  or  river- water.  At  many  localities  it  is  found  in 
caverns  or  caves  in  calcareous  formations ;  but  the  principal  com- 
mercial source  of  the  salt  is  the  soil  of  certain  tropical  regions, 
especially  of  districts  in  Arabia,  Persia,  and  India,  where  the 
nitrate  is  found  disseminated  through  the  upper  portion  of  the 
soil,  or  forming  an  efflorescence  upon  the  surfsu^,  but  never 
extending  lower  than  the  depth  to  which  the  air  can  easily 
penetrate. 

This  natural  production  of  nitrates  appears  to  result  mainly  firom  the 
putre&ction  of  vegetable  and  animal  matters,  in  presence  of  the  air 
and  of  alkaline  or  earthy  bases  capable  of  fixing  the  nitric  acid  as  soon 
as  it  is  formed.  The  well-waters  of  townS;  contaminated  by  neighbor- 
ing sewers  and  cesspools,  nearly  always  contain  nitrates.  The  decay 
of  the  luxuriant  vegetation  of  the  tropics,  promoted  by  a  hot  sun  and 
a  moist  atmosphere,  is  a  never-failing  source  of  ammonia ;  but  it  is  not 
certain  that  the  production  of  anmionia  is  a  necessary  stage  in  the  pro- 
cess of  nitrification.  In  the  artificial  production  of  nitrates  in  tem- 
perate climates,  the  supposed  natural  conditions  have  been  roughly 
imitated.  In  the  old  saltpetre  ''  plantations ''  of  European  countries, 
nitrate  of  calcium  was  produced  by  mixing  decomposing  vegetable  and 
animal  matters  with  cinders,  chalk,  marl,  and  so  forth,  moistening  the 
mass  repeatedly  with  leachings  of  manure-heaps,  exposing  it  freely  to 
the  air  for  two  or  three  years,  and  then  lixiviating.  The  nitrate  of 
calcium,  which  was  the  main  product,  was  then  converted  into  salt- 
petre by  double  decomposition  with  carbonate  of  potassium. 

The  saltpetre  is  extracted  from  the  earth  which  contains  it  by  Hxi- 
viation,  evaporation,  and  crystallization ;  but  inasmuch  as  for  most  uses 
it  is  required  in  a  very  pure  state,  the  crude  salt  must  generally  be  re- 
fined. The  common  impurities  of  crude  saltpetre  are  chloride  of  so- 
dium and  chloride  of  potassium.  In  order  to  separate  these  chlorides, 
advantage  is  taken  of  the  fact  that  the  nitrate  of  potassium  is  four 
times  as  soluble  in  boiling  water  as  the  chloride  of  potassium,  and  six 
times  as  soluble  as  the  chloride  of  sodium.  The  crude  saltpetre  is 
treated  with  a  quantity  of  water,  sufficient  to  dissolve  at  boiling  all  the 
nitnkte  of  potassium,  but  not  all  of  the  chloride  of  sodium  beside.  This 
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re^dual  salt  is  scooped  out  of  tlie  yessel  in  whicli  the  solution  is 
effected^  and  the  solution,  after  being  somewhat  diluted,  is  boiled  with 
a  little  glue,  to  coagulate  the  coloring-matteis  and  other  soluble  dixt, 
and  sweep  the  liquid  clean  by  means  of  the  adhesive  scum  which  liaes 
to  the  suif ace.  The  strong,  dear  solution  is  then  transferred  to  shallow 
crystallizing  pans,  and  left  at  rest  if  large  crystals  are  desired ;  if  small 
crystals  are  preferable,  the  liquid  is  constantly  stirred  from  tlie  moment 
that  crystallization  begins ;  the  saltpetre  is  tiien  deposited  in  a  crystal- 
line powder,  called  saltpetre-flour.  The  chlorides  of  sodium  and 
potassium  are  nearly  as  soluble  in  cold  water  as  in  hot ;  but  nitrate  of 
potassium  is  only  one-eighth  as  soluble  in  water  at  the  temperature  of 
the  atmosphere  as  in  boiling  water.  Hence  the  chlorides  remain  in 
the  mother-liquor,  while  the  nitrate  rapidly  separates  from  the  solution 
as  it  cools.  The  crystals  of  saltpetre  are  drained,  and  then  washed 
with  a  solution  of  saltpetre  saturated  in  the  cold.  This  solution  takes 
up  the  adhering  chlorides,  but  leaves  the  pure  nitrate  of  potassium 
undissolved. 

Large  quantities  of  saltpetre  are  now  made  by  decomposing  nitrate 
of  sodium  with  carbonate  of  potassium.  When,  through  governmental 
interference,  the  East-Indian  supply  of  saltpetre  is  checked,  this 
method  is  resorted  to  with  advantage.  Tartar,  and  the  ashes  of  the 
beetroot-sugar  manufacture,  are  good  sources  of  potash  to  be  applied 
to  this  purpose.  Crude  nitrate  of  sodium  contains  so  much  chloride 
of  sodium,  that  it  is  desirable  to  purify  it  for  this  use  by  previous  re- 
crystallization  ;  otherwise  potash  would  be  unprofitably  consumed  in 
converting  chloride  of  sodium  into  chloride  of  potassium.  One  of  the 
processes  for  converting  the  nitrate  of  sodium  into  nitrate  of  potassium 
consists  simply  in  adding  the  nitrate  of  sodium  to  a  hot  concentrated 
solution  of  carbonate  of  potassium ;  a  precipitation  of  carbonate  of  so- 
dium takes  place,  and  this  precipitate  is  removed  as  fast  as  it  forms, 
until  no  more  appears ;  from  the  cooled  liquid  saltpetre-flour  is  de- 
posited. The  carbonate  of  potassium  may  be  replaced  in  this  process 
by  chloride  of  potassium.    NaNOj+KClrsKNOg+NaCL 

515.  Nitrate  of  potassium  is  white,  inodorous,  and  anhydrons, 
and  has  a  cooling,  bitter  taste.  When  pure,  it  is  permanent  in 
the  air, — a  fact  of  great  importance,  inasmuch  as  the  chief  use 
of  this  salt  is  in  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder.  Were  it  hygro- 
scopic, like  nitrate  of  sodium,  it  would  not  be  applicable  to  this 
use.  Saltpetre  is  one  of  those  few  potassium-salts  which  cannot 
be  wholly  replaced  in  the  arts  by  the  corresponding  sodium-salt 
It  is  very  soluble  in  water,  especially  in  hot  water ;  it  melts  below 
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a  red  heat  to  a  colorless  liquid  without  loss  of  substance,  but  at  a 
red  heat  it  gives  off  oxygen  and  suifers  decomposition.  Its 
most  marked  chemical  characteristic  is  its  oxidizing-power.  It 
deflagrates  in  the  fire  with  charcoal,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  and 
other  combustible  bodies ;  when  ignited  in  contact  with  copper 
or  iron  (Exp.  46),  it  converts  these  metals  into  oxides ;  and  it 
even  oxidizes  gold,  silver,  and  platinum.  It  is  on  the  oxidizing- 
power  of  saltpetre  that  its  use  in  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder 
and  fireworks,  and  in  the  preparation  of  matches,  depends. 

Arrange  10  grms.  of  pure  nitrate  of  potassium  and  20  or  30  grms.  of 
thin  copper-turnings,  or  small  bits  of  sheet  copper,  in  alternate  layers, 
in  a  covered  copper  crucible,  and  expose  the  mixture  for  half  an  hour 
to  a  moderate  red  heat  Dissolve  out  the  cooled  mass  with  water,  and 
let  the  liquid  stand  in  a  tall,  closed  bottle  until  l^e  oxide  of  copper  has 
settled  to  the  bottom.  The  supernatant  liquid  is  a  pure  solution  of 
caustic  potash ;  indeed  this  is  an  excellent  method  of  preparing  pure 
hydrate  of  potassium  for  use  in  analysis : — 

2KN08  +  6Cu  -f  HjO  =  2KH0  +  5CuO  -f  2N. 

Exp,  2^. — ^Heat  10  or  12  grms.  of  saltpetre,  gently,  in  a  small 
porcelain  dish,  until  it  melts ;  pour  the  melted  salt  out  on  a  cold  piece 
of  iron  or  stone ;  break  the  fused  mass  into  small  fragments,  and  fill 
an  ignition-tube,  12-15  cm.  long,  one-third  full  with  these  bits.  Heat 
the  tube  cautiously,  taking  pains  to  keep  all  the  salt,  when  once  melted, 
in  a  state  of  fusion.  At  a  red  heat,  oxygen,  pure  at  first,  is  slowly 
evolved,  and  may  be  collected  at  the  water-pan ;  simultaneously  nitrite 
of  potassium  (KNO,)  is  formed )  at  a  second  stage  this  nitrite  is  itself 
decomposed,  and  the  escaping  oxygen  is  then  contaminated  with  a 
certain  proportion  of  nitrogen.  A  portion  of  the  gas  collected  may  be 
tested  with  a  glowing  splinter  (Exp.  6) ;  another  portion  may  be  mixed 
with  coal-gas,  and,  with  the  mixture,  bubbles  may  be  blown,  as  directed 
in  Exp.  30 ;  the  mixture  will  be  found  to  be  exceedingly  explosive. 

This  experiment  proves,  in  the  first  place,  that  saltpetre  itself  is  not 
explosive,  and,  in  the  second  place,  afibrds  an  explanation  of  the  fact 
that  frightful  explosions  do  often  occur  when  storehouses  containing 
saltpetre  are  burned.  Carburetted  hydrogen,  such  as  was  obtained  in 
Exp.  161  (represented  by  the  coal-gas  in  the  last  experiment),  is 
evolved  from  the  wood-work  of  the  burning  building,  wherever  the 
wood  is  heated  out  of  contact  with  the  air ;  meanwhile  oxygen  is  given 
ofi'from  the  ignited  saltpetre,  and  whenever  these  two  gases  mix  in  the 
requisite  proportions,  and  their  mixture  comes  in  contact  with  a  flame, 
a  violent  explosion  inevitably  ensues. 
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Exp,  261. — ^Diaeolve  5  grms.  of  saltpetre  in  20  c.  c.  of  water ;  dip 
strips  of  bibulous  paper  in  the  solution,  and  dry  them ;  this  paper, 
once  kindled,  will  smoulder  away  till  consumed.  It  is  used  in  con- 
nexion with  fireworks,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  pastilles  and  aromatic 
fumigating  paper. 

Bxp.  252.  —Mix  5  grms.  of  powdered  saltpetre  with  1  grm.  of  dry 
powdered  charcoal ;  place  the  mixture  on  a  piece  of  porcelain  and  ig^ 
nite  it  with  a  hot  wire.  When  the  deflagration  is  over,  a  white  solid 
will  be  fomid  upon  the  porcelain.  Dissolve  this  solid  in  a  few  drops 
of  water ;  the  solution  will  be  alkaline  to  test-paper ;  add  a  few  dicfps 
of  a  dilute  acid ;  a  brisk  effervescence  marks  the  escape  of  carbonic 
acid.  The  nitrate  has  oxidized  the  carbon  to  carbonic  acid,  part  of 
which  escaped  with  the  nitrogen  during  the  deflagration,  while  part 
entered  into  combination  with  the  potassium : — 

4KN0,  +  6C  =  2K,00,  +  3C0,  +  4N. 

Exp,  253. — ^Place  30  grms.  of  saltpetre  in  a  small  beaker  ^th  110 
c.  c.  of  water;  insert  a  thermometer  in  the  mixture,  and  obsenre  the 
very  considerable  fall  of  temperature  occasioned  by  the  solution  of  the 
salt.  In  those  countries  where  saltpetre  is  cheap  and  ice  dear,  this 
property  of  the  salt  is  availed  of  for  the  refrigeration  of  drinks. 

516.  Gunpowder  is  an  intimate  mechanical  mixture  of  soft- 
wood charcoal  (§  382),  sulphur,  and  nitrate  of  potassium,  in  the 
proportions  of  70  or  80  per  cent,  of  the  nitrate  to  10  or  12  per 
cent,  of  each  of  the  other  ingredients.  Though  it  is  in  no  senae 
a  chemical  compound,  we  may,  for  convenience'  sake,  express 
the  composition  of  gunpowder  by  the  formula  K^NjOg-f-S-hSC, 
and  may  roughly  formulate  the  reactions  which  occur  when  it  is 
burned,  by  the  following  equation : — 

K,N,0.  +  8  -f  3C  =  3C0,  -h  2N  +  K,S. 
Speaking  in  general  terms,  the  oxygen  of  the  nitrate  combines 
with  the  carbon  to  form  carbonic  acid,  or,  at  the  least,  carbonic 
oxide,  while  the  sulphur  is  retained  by  the  potassium,  and  nitro- 
gen left  free.  Gunpowder  bums  at  the  expense  of  the  oxygen 
contained  in  it ;  it  has  no  need  of  air  for  its  combustion,  but  can 
be  burned  in  any  closed  space — as  weU,  for  example,  in  canisters 
under  water,  or  tightly  enclosed  in  the  chamber  of  a  gun,  as  in 
free  air. 

From  the  formula,  it  will  be  seen,  at  a  glance,  that  a  very  laife 
proportion  of  gas,  as  compared  with  the  bulk  of  the  solid  powder. 
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must  be  evolTed  when  powder  is  burned.  But  gunpowder  bums 
rapidly  and  with  great  evolution  of  heat,  so  that  the  volume  of 
gas,  large  at  any  temperature,  is  enormously  expanded  at  the 
moment  of  its  formation ;  hence  it  happens  that  the  gas  set  free 
in  the  barrel  of  a  gun  may  be  capable  of  occupying  a  thousand 
or  fifteen  hundred  times  as  much  space  as  the  powder  which  ge- 
nerated it.  An  enormous  pressure  is  thus  engendered  at  the  spot 
where  the  powder  bums,  and  to  this  pressure  some  part  of  the 
matter  which  confines  the  powder  must  yield.  In  the  case  of 
the  gun-barrel,  it  is  the  bullet  which  represents  the  weakest,  or 
breaMng  side  of  the  chamber  in  which  the  powder  bums ;  but 
when  rocks  are  blasted,  then  the  packing,  or  "  tamping,"  which 
represents  the  ball,  is  made  so  firm  that  it  shall  be  stronger  than 
the  rocky  sides  of  the  dnll-hole,  which  is  equivalent  to  the  bar- 
rel of  the  gun.  In  case  the  walls  of  the  gun  can  be  disrupted 
more  readily  than  the  firmly  impacted  bullet  can  be  driven  out, 
then,  of  course,  the  gun  bursts ;  and,  conversely,  the  tamping  of 
a  drill-hole  is  thrown  out  if  it  be  less  firm  than  the  rock.  In  the 
case  of  the  gun-barrel,  a  part  of  the  effect  of  the  explosion  is  felt 
in  the  kick  or  recoil  of  the  gun. 

Though  the  equation  last  given  is  useful  in  so  far  as  it  exhibits 
the  gaseous  products  evolved  during  the  combustion  of  gun- 
powder, it  does  not  truly  express  the  solid  products  of  the  reac- 
tion. The  residue  of  the  combustion  really  contains  only  a  com- 
paratively small  proportion  of  sulphide  of  potassium  ;  it  consists 
mainly  of  sulphate  of  potassium  and  carbonate  of  potassium, 
together  with  some  hyposulphite  of  potassium,  and  a  trace  of  un- 
bumed  carbon.  Enough  sulphide  of  potassium  is  always  present, 
however,  to  impart  the  offensive  odor  which  is  perceived  in  wash- 
ing a  foul  gun,  and  in  powder-smoke. 

Sxp,  264 — Pulverize^  septtratefy,  23  grms.  of  nitrate  of  potasaimn, 
4  grms.  of  sulphur,  and  4  grms.  of  charcoaL  Place  a  drop  or  two  of 
water  in  a  porcelain  mortar,  and  grind  into  it,  first,  the  charcoal,  and 
then  the  other  ingredients;  taking  care  to  add  enough  water  to  form  a 
plastic  dough.  After  the  mass  has  been  thoroughly  kneaded,  roll  out 
small  portions  of  it  between  two  pieces  of  board,  into  long  threads,  of 
the  thickness  of  a  fine  knitting-needle.  With  a  knife,  cut  the  threads 
into  small  fragments  or  granules,  and  leave  the  granules  in  a  wann 
room  to  dry.    The  thoroughly  dried  product  is  gunpowder;  and  the 
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manipulatiozi  in  this  experiment  does  not  differ  essentially  from  ihe 
mode  of  msnufBcture  employed  in  the  powder-mills,  excepting  that  the 
granulation  is  there  effected  by  passing  the  moist  paste  through  cul- 
lenders. 

The  sulphur  in  gunpowder  acts  mainly  as  a  kindling  material 
(§  200).  In  powder  intended  for  use  in  guns,  the  proportion  of  sul- 
phur is  kept  comparatiyely  low,  since  any  excess  of  it  would  corrode 
the  metal  of  the  gun. 

JSxp.  256. — Knead  together,  as  in  Exp.  254,  7  gnns.  of  powdered 
nitrate  of  potassium  and  1*5  grm.  of  moistened,  finely  powdered  char- 
coal. Granulate  and  dry  the  product,  as  before,  and  compare  its  in- 
flammability with  that  of  the  gunpowder  prepared  in  Exp.  254,  by 
touching  small  heaps  of  each  with  a  red-hot  wire.  Mixtures  of  char^ 
coal  and  nitrate  of  potassium,  such  as  the  foregoing,  are  much  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  fireworks. 

517.  Chlorate  of  Potassium  (KCIO,).— The  basis  of  the  large 
use  now  made  of  this  beautiful  salt  in  medicine,  in  calico-print- 
ing, in  pyrotechny,  in  the  match-manufacture,  and  in  the  chemical 
laboratory  is  its  large  oxygen-contents.  It  is  an  oxidizing  agent 
of  the  most  vigorous  description. 

It  may  be  prepared  by  saturating  a  solution  of  1  part  of  hydrate  of 
potassium  in  3  parts  of  water  with  chlorine,  and  heating  the  liquid 
some  time  to  the  boiling-point  The  ultimate  result  may  be  expressed 
by  the  formula 

6KH0  +  6C1  =  KCIO3  -h  5KC1  +  3Hj.O; 
but  the  process  has  two  stages,  which  are  sufficiently  described  in  §  124. 
The  hot  solution,  left  to  itself,  deposits  the  greater  part  of  the  chlorate 
in  anhydrous  six-sided  plates  of  a  pearly  lustre ;  the  chloride  of  potas- 
sium remains  in  the  mother-liquor.    The  chlorate  is  freed  from  adhe- 
ring chloride  by  recrystallization.    The  success  of  the  process  depends 
upon  the  very  different  solubilities  of  the  chlorate  and  the  chloride  of 
potassium.    At  the  temperature  of  their  saturated  boiling  solutions 
both  salts  are  about  equally  soluble  ;  100  parts  of  water  will  dissolve 
between  60  and  67  parts  of  either  salt ;  but  at  the  ordinaiy  tempera- 
ture of  the  air  100  parts  of  water  will  dissolve  30-40  parts  of  chloride 
of  potassium  and  only  6  or  7  parts  of  chlorate  of  potassium.    We  find 
here  the  explanation  of  the  &ct  that  chlorate  of  sodium  h^  not  re- 
placed chlorate  of  potassium  in  the  arts.    The  chlorate  of  sodium  is 
more  soluble  in  water  at  all  temperatures  than  the  chloride  of  sodium 
is,  while  both  are  exceedingly  soluble,  so  that  the  two  salts  cannot  be 
separated  by  crystallization.    This  process  of  crystallization  is  the 
chemical  manufacturer's  chief  rehance  in  refining  both  his  materials 
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and  his  products ;  and  the  purchaser  of  chemicals  finds  his  best  guaranty 
of  the  purity  of  his  commodities  in  the  peculiar  form,  lustre,  color,  and 
degree  of  transparency  which  characterize  the  crystals  of  every  crys- 
tallizable  and  permanent  chemical  compound.  Hence  an  easily  crys- 
tallized permanent  salt,  of  chaxacteristic  appearance,  like  chlorate  of 
potassium,  will  always  have  the  preference  over  one  which,  like  chlo- 
rate of  sodhim,  can  be  crystallized  and  purified  only  with  difficulty, 
and  is  not  permanent  when  once  obtained.  The  chlorate  of  sodium  is 
deliquescent. 

The  waste  product  in  the  making  of  chlorate  of  potassium  by  the 
process  just  described  is  chloride  of  potassium,  a  comparatively  dear 
salt  An  economy  is  effected  by  substituting  hydrate  of  calcium  for 
hydrate  of  potassium,  and  thus  making  the  secondary  product  chloride 
of  calcium  instead  of  chloride  of  potassium ;  one  equivalent  only  of  the 
chlfHride  of  potassium  is  then  required  instead  of  six  of  the  hydrate  of 
potassium.  An  excess  of  chlorine  is  passed  into  a  mixture  of  300  parts 
of  quicklime,  164  parts  of  chloride  of  potassium,  and  100  of  water. 
The  mass  is  heated  by  steam,  stirred  with  agitators,  filtered,  and  then 
evaporated  nearly  to  dryness  by  steam-heat ;  the  mass  is  then  redis- 
solved  in  hot  water  and  set  to  crystallize : — 

3CaO  +  KCl  +  6C1  =  KCIO3  +  SCaClj. 
The  mother-liquor,  which  contains  all  the  chloride  of  calcium,  may  be 
decomposed  with  sulphate  of  potassium,  in  which  event  a  very  finely 
divided  sulphate  of  calcium,  available  for  ''  stuffing  "  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  paper,  is  precipitated,  and  chloride  of  potassium  is  recovered, 
to  be  again  applied  to  the  production  of  the  chlorate ;  or  the  chloride- 
of-calcium  solution  may  be  decomposed  with  carbonate  of  sodium,  in 
order  to  precipitate  a  very  finely  divided  carbonate  of  calcium,  which 
is  largely  employed  by  the  pharmaceutist  and  perfumer.  In  the  latter 
case,  chloride  of  sodium  has  to  be  thrown  away.  The  whole  manu- 
facture is  a  good  example  of  a  technical  chemical  process. 

518.  (Morate  of  potassium  is  easily  decomposed  by  heat ;  at  a 
moderate  temperature  it  yields  perchlorate  and  chloride  of  potas-* 
sium  (§  124) ;  but  at  a  red  heat  it  is  resolved  into  chloride  of 
potassium  and  oxygen  (Exp.  7):— KClOjsKCl-hSO.  Chlorate 
of  potassium  is  bo  prompt  an  oxidizing  agent  that  mixtures  of  it 
with  combustible  bodies  often  detonate  violently  when  struck  or 
heated  (Exps.  113,  157).  These  combustions  are  dangerous  un- 
less very  small  quantities  be  used.  It  has  been  often  proposed  to 
replace  ^npowder  by  such  mixtures ;  a  mixture  of  tiie  chlorate 
with  catechu,  or  some  similar  stable  substance  rich  in  tannin,  is 
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the  most  promising  of  these  suggestions.  Strong  adds,  like  sul- 
phuric, nitric,  and  chlorhydric  acids,  decompose  chlorate  of  potas- 
sium with  evolution  of  oxides  of  chlorine,  or  of  chlorine  and  oxy- 
gen. The  decomposition  is  often  attended  with  decrepitation,  and 
sometimes  with  a  flashing  light ;  comhustibles,  like  sulphur,  phos- 
phorus, sugar,  and  resin,  are  inflamed  by  the  gases  evolyed.  A 
mixture  of  chlorate  of  potassium  and  chlorhydric  acid  is  used  in 
toxicological  investigations  as  an  oxidizing  agent  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  organic  matter  (§  329).  The  following  formulae  will  eluci- 
date some  of  these  reactions : — 
3KCIO3  -f  2H,S0,  =  2aO,  +  KCIO,  -f  2KHS0,  +  H,0 
8KCIO3  +  6HNO3  =  6KNO3  +  2KC10,  -^eCi-^-  130  -I-  3H,0 
4KCIO3  +  12Ha  =  4KC1  -f  3010,  +  9C1  4-  6H,0. 
JErp.  266. — Pour  into  a  conical  teat-glass  25-^  c.  c  of  water,  and 
throw  into  the  water  some  scraps  of  phosphorus,  weighing  together  not 
more  than  0*3  grm.,  and  3-4  grms.  of  crystals  of  chlorate  of  potassium. 
By  means  of  a  thistle-tube  bring  5  or  6  c.  c.  of  strong  sulphuric  acid 
into  immediate  contact  with  the  chlorate  at  the  bottom  of  the  glsss. 
Then  withdraw  the  thistle-tube.  In  a  moment  the  phosphoms  is 
kindled,  and  bums  with  vivid  flashes  of  light  beneath  the  water.  An 
evolution  of  chlorine  accompanies  the  reaction. 

JExp.  267. — Hub  4  or  6  grms.  of  clean  chlorate  of  potassium,  free 
from  dust,  to  a  fine  powder  in  a  porcelain  mortar.  In  powdering  chlo- 
rate of  potassium,  care  must  be  taken  that  the  mortar  and  pestle  are 
perfectly  clean,  and  the  salt  free  from  organic  matter,  and  that  violent 
percussion  and  heavy  pressure  upon  the  contents  of  the  mortar  be 
wholly  avoided.  Place  the  powdered  chlorate  on  a  piece  of  paper, 
add  an  equal  bulk  of  dry  powdered  sugar  to  the  pile,  and,  with  the 
fingers  and  a  piece  of  card,  mix  the  two  materials  thoroughly  together. 
Mixtures  of  chlorate  of  potassium  and  organic  matter  are  liahle  to 
explode,  if  strongly  rubbed  or  but  lightly  struck.  Wrap  the  mixture 
in  a  paper  cylinder,  and  place  the  cylinder  on  a  brick  m  a  strong 
draught  of  air ;  let  fall  upon  the  mixttire  a  drop  of  sulphuric  acid  fiom 
the  end  of  a  glass  rod ;  a  very  vivid  combustion  will  ensue,  with  the 
violet-colored  flame  characteristic  of  potaasimn. 

£xp.  268. — ^Mix  together,  on  paper,  with  the  precautions  above  de- 
scribed, 1  grm.  of  black  oxide  of  copper,  1  grm.  of  stdphur,  azid  2-5 
grms.  of  powdered  chlorate  of  potassium.  Place  the  mixture,  incloeed 
in  a  paper  cylinder,  on  the  top  of  a  brick,  and  touch  it  with  a  hot 
wire ;  it  will  bum  vividly,  and  with  a  purple  color  which  is  prized  in 
pyrotechny. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

A  M  M  0  K  I  inC-S  ALTS. 

519.  The  hypothetical  metal  ammonium  (NHJ  is  a  device  for 
explaining  the  constitution  and  properties  of  one  well-defined 
class  out  of  the  several  classes  of  compounds  into  which  the  gas 
ammonia  enters.  This  class  of  compounds  is  that  which  results 
from  neutralizing  an  aqueous  solution  of  ammonia  with  acids,  as 
in  the  following  reactions : — 

NH„H,0  -h  H,SO,  =  (NHJHSO,  +  H,0. 
Sulphate  afAmmonutm 
and  llydrogen, 

im^.Ufi  ■+•  HNO3  =  (NHJNO,  +  H,0. 
Nitrate  of  Ammtmium. 
According  to  this  hypothesis,  the  crystalline  salts  which  result 
from  such  neutralizations  contain  a  group  of  atoms  (NH^)  which 
is  analogous  in  its  action  to  potassium  and  sodium,  and  which 
forms  salts  analogous  in  composition  to  the  potassium-salts.  Thus 
chloride  of  ammonium  (NH^)C1  is  analogous  to  chloride  of  potas- 
sium Ed;  sulphate  of  ammonium  (NH^),SO^  is  analogous  to 
sulphate  of  potassium  K.^SO^,  and  so  forth  (§  91). 

All  the  actual  evidence  we  possess  of  the  separate  existence 
and  metallic  character  of  the  group  NH^  is  contained  in  the  fol- 
lowing curious  but  inconclusive  experiment : — 

Exp,  269.— Pour  8  or  10  c  c.  of  mercury  into  a  small  flask,  and 
warm  the  mercury  over  a  gas-lamp  ]  drop  upon  the  mercury  six  or 
eight  bits  of  metallic  sodium,  no  one  of  them  larger  than  a  hemp-seed. 
The  sodium  dissolves  with  some  spattering  in  the  warm  mercury,  and 
a  sodium  amalgam  is  thus  obtained.  Transfer  the  amalgam  to  a  tall 
glass  or  bottle  of  at  least  dOO  c.  c.  capacity,  and  pour  over  it  a  concen- 
trated solution  of  chloride  of  ammonium.  The  amalgam  immediately 
begins  to  swell  up,  and  ultimately  increases  to  8  or  10  times  its  original 
bulk,  in  the  cold,  or  to  20  or  80  times  if  the  solution  be  hot,  assuming 
a  pasty  consistency  Hke  that  of  soft  butter,  but  preserving  its  metallic 
lustre.  It  begins  to  imdergo  spontaneous  decomposition  as  soon  as  it  is 
formed,  and  if  it  is  placed  in  water,  this  decomposition  is  quite  rapid ) 
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hydrogen  gas  is  giyen  off  in  minute  bubbles,  and  ammonia  is  found  in 
the  solution.  This  curious  substance  has  been  supposed  to  be  a  oom- 
bination  of  ammonium  (NH4)  with  mercury ;  all  attempts,  howerer, 
to  isolate  the  ammonium  haye  been  unsuccessfuL  The  proportion 
of  ammonium  (P)  present  in  the  amalgam  is  extremely  minute,  not- 
withstanding the  great  change  of  bulk  and  properties  experienced  by 
the  mercury.  The  amalgam  is  said  to  contain  only  1  part  of  mtrogen 
and  hydrogen  to  1800  parts  of  mercury. 

520.  Ammonium-salts  are  generally  isomorphous  with  potas- 
sium-salts. They  have  mostly  a  pungent,  saline  taste ;  they  are 
colorless,  like  sodium-  and  potassium-salts,  unless  the  adds  are 
colored ;  the  carbonates,  and  those  salts  which,  like  the  chloride 
and  iodide,  contain  no  oxygen,  are  volatile  at  a  moderate  heat 
without  decomposition ;  some  salts  lose  their  ammonia  when 
heated ;  if  the  acid  which  neutralized  this  ammonia  is  a  non- 
volatile substance,  like  phosphoric  acid,  it  will  remain  behind  nn- 
decomposed;  others,  like  the  nitrate  (Exp.  34),  yield  simpler 
gases  than  ammonia,  as,  for  example,  nitrogen  or  nitrous  oxide. 
An  aqueous  solution  of  an  ammonium-salt,  when  exposed  to  the 
air  or  evaporated,  generally  loses  ammonia  and  acquires  an  add 
reaction;  hence  in  crystalliring  an  ammonium-salt,  ammonia- 
water  must  be  occasionally  added  during  evaporation.  All  am- 
monium-salts, whether  solid  or  in  solution,  evolve  anmionia  when 
heated  with  the  hydrates  of  sodium,  potassium,  calcinm  and  a 
few  other  metals  (Exp.  48). 

Exp,  260. — Warm  a  few  centimetres  of  a  solution  of  chloride  of 
ammonium  in  a  test-tube,  add  a  few  drops  of  a  solution  of  caustic  soda, 
and  boil  the  liquid.  The  gaseous  ammonia  can  be  detected  by  its  odor. 
If  in  any  case  the  ammonia  evolved  be  in  so  small  a  quantity  that  its 
characteristic  smell  cannot  be  detected,  it  may  be  recognized  by  its 
property  of  restoring  the  blue  color  to  reddened  litmus-paper  (§  83), 
and  of  forming  white  fumes  by  contact  with  a  rod  moistened  witii 
somewhat  dilute  chlorhydric  acid  (Exp.  66).  The  reaction  may  be 
formulated  as  follows  : — 

NH.Cl  +  NaHO  =  NaCl  +  NH,  -»-  H,0. 
621.  The  solution  of  ammonia  gas  in  water  (NHj,H,0)  may  be 
regarded  as  a  solution  of  hydrate  of  ammonium  (NH  JHO,  com- 
parable with  the  solution  of  caustic  soda,  NaHO,  or  caustic  potash, 
KHO.    This  solution  produces,  indeed,  many  of  the  effects  which 
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the  solutions  of  the  caustic  alkalies  produce ;  it  neutralizes  acids, 
displaces  the  oxides  of  many  metals  from  solutions  of  their  salts, 
and  combines  with  fats  to  form  a  soap ;  it  is,  in  short,  a  powerful 
base. 

£xp.  261. — Dissolve  a  small  crystal  of  alum  in  6-8  c.  c.  of  water  in 
a  test-tube^  and  add  ammonia-water  until  the  solution,  after  being 
well  shaken,  smells  strongly  of  ammonia.  A  gelatinous  precipitate  of 
the  hydrate  of  aluminum  will  appear  in  the  liquid. 

.Exp.  262. — ^DiBsolve  about  1  grm.  of  sulphate  of  zinc  in  OS  c.  c.  of 
water  in  a  test-tube ;  add  4  or  6  drops  of  ammonia-water,  and  shake 
up  the  contents  of  the  tube.  A  white,  translucent  precipitate  of  the 
hydrate  of  zinc  will  appear.  Pour  into  the  turbid  liquid  in  the  tube 
3  or  4  c.  c.  more  of  ammonia-water ;  the  precipitate  will  redissolTe 
and  the  liquid  again  become  clear.  The  zinc  is  at  first  displaced  from 
its  position  in  the  sulphate  by  the  group  (NH4) ;  but  the  hydrate  of 
zinc  thus  precipitated  is  soluble  in  an  excess  of  ammonia-water.  The 
hydrate  of  ammonia  behaves  in  this  way  with  not  a  few  salts  of 
metals. 

Ammonium-salts  are  very  numerous ;  but  only  the  few  which 
are  of  present  importance  in  the  useful  arts  wiU  be  here  de- 
scribed. 

522.  Chloride  of  Ammonium  (NH^Cl). — This  salt,  commonly 
called  sal-ammoniac,  is  found  native  in  many  volcanic  regions. 
When  nitrogenized  animal  matter  and  chloride  of  sodium  are 
distilled  together,  this  salt  sublimes  from  the  mixture ;  the  com- 
mercial supply  of  the  salt  was  formerly  obtained  from  the  soot 
resulting  from  the  incomplete  combustion  of  camel's  dung. 

The  raw  material  whence  ammonium-salts  are  now  manufactured 
is  derived  from  gasworks  and  boneblack-fiBctories.  Coal  and  bones 
contain  a  portion  of  nitrogen,  which,  during  the  process  of  distillation, 
is  partially  converted  into  anunonia  (§  92) ;  this  ammonia  combines 
with  the  carbonic  acid  and  sulphydric  acid  which  are  likewise  products 
of  the  distillation,  and  these  compounds  are  condensed  into  a  some- 
what watery  liquor,  contaminated  with  tarry  and  oily  matters,  from 
which  the  ammonium-salts  are  subsequently  extracted.  The  impure 
carbonate  is  converted  into  chloride  by  the  addition  of  chlorhydric 
acid,  or  of  the  mother-liquor  from  saltworks  (a  liquor  containing  the 
chlorides  of  magnesium  and  calcium) ;  on  evaporating  the  clarified 
solution,  crystals  of  sal-anunoniac  are  obtained,  but  they  are  generally 
too  dirty  for  use.  They  are  partly  freed  from  tarry  matters  by  heating 
them  to  a  temperature  a  little  below  their  subliming-point,  but  high 
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enough  to  drive  off  the  tar,  and  are  then  redissolved  in  water ;  Hom 
solution  y  decolorized  hy  heing  filtered  through  animal  charcoal,  is 
recrystallized ;  theae  crystals  are  sometimes  further  purified  by  sub- 
limation. 

Chloride  of  ammonium  serves  for  the  preparation  of  ammonia 
(Exp.  48),  and  of  carbonate  of  ammonium.  It  is  somewhat  em- 
ployed in  dyeing,  and  also  in  certain  processes  with  metals,  sack 
as  tinning,  soldering,  and  silvering  copper  and  brass,  and  galva- 
nizing (zincing)  iron.  The  sublimed  salt  forms  semitransparent, 
tough,  fibrous  masses ;  it  is  very  soluble  in  water,  and  a  great 
reduction  of  temperature  occurs  during  its  solution  ;  hence  it  is 
employed  as  a  refrigerant.  Its  taste  is  sharp  and  acrid.  Wben 
heated,  it  sublimes  much  below  redness,  without  undergoing 
fusion. 

Ejcp,  263. — ^Heat  a  bit  of  sal-ammoniac  on  a  piece  of  paicelam,  and 
observe  the  low  temperature  at  which  the  solid  is  completely  con- 
verted into  vapor. 

Exp,  264. — ^Place  a  teaspoonAil  of  powdered  chloride  of  ammonium 
in  the  hollow  of  the  hand,  and  pour  upon  it  two  or  three  teaspoonfuls 
of  water.  The  cold  produced  by  the  solution  of  the  salt  will  be  very 
perceptible. 

623.  Sulphate  of  Ammonium  {(KK^)^0^. — If  the  ammoniacal 
liquor  from  gasworks  or  animal-charcoal  factories  be  neutralized 
with  sulphuric  acid,  or  if  it  be  decomposed  by  gypsum  (sulphate 
of  calcium),  the  sulphate  of  ammonium  will  be  obtained.  In  the 
latter  case,  the  impure  carbonate  of  ammonium  in  the  liquor, 
on  being  filtered  through  powdered  gypsum,  yields  carbonate  of 
calcium  and  sulphate  of  ammonium.  Another  recent  mode  of 
utilizing  the  ammoniacal  liquor  of  gasworks  yields  a  crude  sul- 
phate of  ammonium ;  the  liquor  is  suffered  to  flow  down  the  coke- 
towers  which  are  now  often  connected  with  sulphurie-aoid  cham- 
bers (§  228),  and  there  absorbs  all  the  acid-fumes  which  escape 
from  the  chambers.  A  crude  chloride  of  ammonium  may  be  pre- 
pared in  a  similar  way,  by  substituting  ammoniacal  liquor  for 
water  in  the  coke-towers  of  sulphate-of-sodium  furnaces  (§  482). 
The  absorbent  power  of  the  ammoniacal  liquor  is,  of  course,  mudi 
greater  than  that  of  water. 

Sulphate  of  ammonium  is  colorless,  and  has  a  veiy  bitter  taste; 
it  is  soluble  in  twice  its  weight  of  cold^  and  in  its  own  weight  of 
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boiling  water.  Its  crystalline  form  is  the  same  as  that  of  sul- 
phate of  potassium,  and  the  commercial  article  looks  very  much 
like  sand,  just  as  the  crystals  of  sulphate  of  potassium  have  a 
superficial  resemblance  to  quartz  crystals.  It  forms  a  consider- 
able number  of  double  salts,  which  are  isomorphous  with  the  cor- 
responding salts  of  potassium.  Sulphate  of  ammonium  is  em- 
ployed in  the  manufacture  of  ammonium-alum,  as  an  ingredient 
of  artificial  manures,  and  as  a  source  of  other  ammonium-salts. 

624.  NitnUe  of  Ammonium  ((NHJNO,).— The  method  of  pre- 
paring this  salt,  and  its  complete  decomposition  by  heat,  have 
been  already  described  (Exps.  33,  34,  and  §  91).  llie  salt  crys- 
tallixes  in  long  needles  ;  it  has  a  pungent  taste,  is  soluble  in  less 
than  half  its  weight  of  boiling  water,  and  in  dissolving  produces 
sharp  cold.  Between  230°  and  250°  it  is  decomposed  into  water 
and  nitrous  oxide ;  if  it  be  heated  hotter,  or  too  rapidly,  ammonia, 
nitric  oxide,  and  nitrite  of  ammonium  (NH  J  NO,  are  also  formed. 
Nitrate  of  ammonium  is  formed  by  the  action  of  dilute  nitric  acid 
on  several  metals,  especially  tin. 

525.  Carbonates  of  Ammonium. — ConmierGial  carbonate  of  am- 
monium (sal-volatile)  is  a  white,  semitransparent,  fibrous  sub- 
stance, with  a  pungent  taste  and  a  strong  ammoniacal  smell ;  it 
is  prepared,  on  a  large  scale,  by  the  dry  distillation  of  bones, 
horn,  and  other  animal  matters.  The  product  is  purified  from 
empyreumatic  substances  by  repeated  sublimation. 

Exp.  265. — Mix  thoroughly  together  10  grms.  of  chloride  of  ammo- 
nium and  20  grms.  of  powdered  cbalk ;  heat  the  mixture  in  a  small 
evaporating-diBh  placed  upon  a  sand-bath.  When  white  vapors  begin 
to  rise  from  the  hot  mass,  place  a  wide-mouthed  bottle  over  the  faming 
mixture.  The  white  sublimate  which  collects  in  the  bottle  is  a  car- 
bonate of  ammonium ;  chloride  of  calcium  remains  in  the  dish. 

This  experiment  illustrates  a  second,  and  very  common,  method 
of  preparing  the  commercial  carbonate,  which  simply  consists  in 
heating  to  redness  a  mixture  of  1  part  of  chloride,  or  sulphate,  of 
ammonium  and  2  parts  of  carbonate  of  calcium.  When  this 
commercial  carbonate  is  dissolved  in  strong  ammonia- water  at 
about  30°,  a  solution  is  obtained  which  yields  large,  transparent, 
prismatic  crystals.  These  cr|rstals,  however,  have  no  stability ; 
they  are  rapidly  decomposed  in  the  air,  giving  off  water  and 
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ammonia.  "  Sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia  "  is  the  name  generally 
applied  to  this  Bubstance— a  name  deduced  from  the  dnalistic 
formula  2(NH^)jO,  3C0,.  The  commercial  carbonate  approxi- 
mates to  the  composition  represented  bj  this  formula ;  but  it  is 
an  impure  product,  and,  when  exposed  to  the  air,  changes  gra- 
dually into  a  more  stable  compound,  the  carbonate  of  ammonium 
and  hydrogen,  or  "  bicarbonate  "  (NH^)HCO,. 

This  bicarbonate  may  be  obtained  by  saturating  the  solution  of 
ammonia,  or  sesquicarbonate  of  ammonium,  with  carbonic  acid; 
it  forms  large,  transparent,  prismatic  crystals.  When  exposed  to 
the  air,  it  slowly  volatilizes,  giving  off  a  slight  ammoniacal  odor. 
At  the  ordinary  temperature,  it  is  soluble  in  8  parts  of  water ; 
this  solution,  if  heated  above  36°,  evolves  carbonic  add.  'Ev&i 
at  the  ordinary  temperature,  the  solution  gradually  becomes 
ammoniacal  on  keeping.  White  crystalline  masses  of  this  bicar- 
bonate have  been  found  in  guano  deposits.  It  seems  to  be  the 
most  stable  of  the  carbonates  of  ammonium ;  for  the  other  carbo- 
nates change  into  it  if  left  to  themselves. 

626.  Sulphides  of  Ammonium, — At  a  temperature  of  — 18®, 
two  volumes  of  ammonia-gas  combine  with  one  volume  of  sul- 
phydric  acid  gas  to  form  a  crystalline  unstaUe  substance,  iji 
strong  alkaline  reaction,  which  corresponds  in  composition  wiih 
the  sulphides  Na^^S  and  E,S. 

2NH3  +  H,S  =  (NH:,),8. 

Exp.  266. — ^Pass  a  slow  stream  of  washed  sulphydric  acid  through 
100  c.  c.  of  strong  ammonia-water,  until  the  solution  has  a  predomi- 
nating and  persistent  odor  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  This  solution  is 
at  first  colorless,  and  contains  a  sulphide  of  ammonium  and  hydrogen 
(NH4)HS;  but  when  kept  in  contact  with  air  it  becomes  yellow, 
owing  to  the  formation  of  a  higher  sulphide  of  ammonium.  The  solu- 
tion has  the  property  of  dissolving  many  of  the  sulphides  of  the  metalsy 
by  forming  with  them  double  sulphides,  and  is  a  very  useful  reagent 
in  the  analytical  laboratory. 

The  higher  sulphides  of  ammonium  are  obscure  bodies,  to 
which  the  following  formulsB  have  been  assigned, — (NHJ^S,, 
(NHJ,S„  iKEL,\%  (NHJ,S„  (NHJ,S,.  With  the  exception  of 
the  last,  the  septisulphide,  all  these  sulphides  are  soluble  in 
water.     With  the  same  exception,  they  correspond  with  the  sul- 
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phidee  of  sodium  and  potassium.  They  are  in  general  unstable ; 
the  most  permanent  is  the  septisulphide,  which  forms  ruby-red 
crystab,  capable  of  resisting  temperatures  below  300^,  and  only 
slowly  decomposable  by  water  and  chlorhydric  acid. 


CHAPTER   XXVI. 

LIT  HI  XT  M — RXTBIDIUK CJESIUM — ^THALLIUM. 

SPECTBTTM  ANALYSIS. 

527.  Liikium  (li), — ^This  rare  metal  occurs  as  a  constituent 
of  not  a  few  minerals,  especially  micas  and  feldspars,  but  does 
not  form  a  large  percentage  of  any  of  them.  The  minerals  lepi- 
dolite,  triphylline,  and  petalite  usually  contain  from  3*6  to  5  per 
cent,  of  lithium,  and  are  the  chief  sources  of  the  element.  In 
much  smaller  proportion,  it  has  been  recognized  in  sea-water, 
mineral  waters,  and  almost  %11  spring-waters,  in  milk,  tobacco, 
and  human  blood.  It  is  thBrefore  a  widely  diffused,  but  not 
abundant,  substanoe.  The  metal,  which  is  obtained  by  decom- 
posing the  fused  chloride  by  the  galvanic  current,  has  the  color 
and  lustre  of  silver  on  a  freshly  cut  surface,  but  quickly  tarnishes 
on  exposure  to  the  air.  It  is  harder  and  less  fusible  than  sodium 
and  potassium,  but  softer  than  lead ;  it  may  be  welded,  by  pres- 
sure, at  ordinary  temperatures.  It  floats  on  naphtha,  and  is  the 
lightest  of  all  known  solids  which  include  no  air,  its  specific 
gravity  being  only  0*59.  The  atomic  weight  of  the  element  is 
also  low,  namely  7. 

In  its  chemical  relations,  lithium  closely  resembles  sodium  and 
potassium,  but  is  somewhat  less  enei^etic ;  it  combines  with  the 
same  elements  to  form  analogous  compounds  to  those  of  sodium 
and  potassium ;  but  the  properties  of  these  compounds,  while  pre- 
senting a  striking  general  resemblance  to  those  of  the  sodium  and 
potassium  compounds,  nevertheless  offer  some  special  points  of 
divergence  from  them.    Thus,  the  hydrate  of  lithium  (liHO) 
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has  the  same  taste,  causticity,  and  alkaliiiity  as  the  hydrates  of 
sodium  and  potassium,  but  is  much  less  soluble  in  water.  The 
fused  hydrate  attacks  platinum  more  enei^tically  than  caustic 
soda  and  potash  do.  The  carbonate  and  phosphate  of  lithium  are 
rather  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  while  the  corresponding  sodium 
and  potassium-salts  are  exceedingly  soluble.  The  chloride  of 
lithium  (LiCl),  produced  when  lithium  bums  in  chlorine,  or 
when  the  hydrate  or  carbonate  of  lithium  is  dissolved  in  chlor- 
hydric  acid,  crystallizes  in  cubes,  and  has  the  taste  of  common 
salt ;  but  it  is  more  volatile  than  the  chloride  of  potassium,  and  it 
deliquesces  faster  than  any  other  known  salt,  whereas  the  chlo- 
rides of  sodiimi  and  potassium  are  almost  permanent  when  pure. 
All  the  volatile  lithium-compounds  color  a  gas-,  alcohol-,  or  blow- 
pipe-flame carmine-red.  The  most  delicate  reaction  for  the  de- 
tection of  lithium,  the  test  which  has  revealed  its  existence  in  a 
great  variety  of  substances  which  were  never  imagined  to  con- 
tain it,  is  the  presence  of  one  bright  line,  of  a  peculiar  red,  in  the 
spectrum  seen  on  looking  through  a  glass  prism  at  a  flame 
colored  with  a  lithium  compound. 

528.  Spectrum  Analysis. — ^We  have  had  occasion  to  obseire 
that  certain  chemical  substances,  like  boracio  add  and  salts  of 
sodium,  potassium,  and  lithium,  impart  peculiar  colors  to  the 
blowpipe-flame,  or  to  any  other  hot  and  colorless  flame.  If 
these  colored  flames  are  looked  at  through  a  prism,  a  narrow 
pencil  of  the  colored  light  being  directed  through  a  slit  upon 
the  prism,  it  will  be  seen  that  each  different  flame  produces  a 
peculiar  spectrum,  consisting  of  one  or  more  distinct  bright  lines 
of  colored  light,  and  bearing  no  resemblance  to  the  oontinnoos 
band  of  rainbow-colors  which  constitutes  the  common  spectrum 
produced  by  a  pencil  from  any  source  of  white  light  Thus  the 
spectrum  of  the  yellow  sodium-flame  consists  of  a  single,  bright^ 
yellow  line ;  the  purple  potassium-flame  gives  a  spectrum  con- 
taining two  bright  lines,  one  lying  at  the  extreme  red  and  the 
other  at  the  extreme  violet  end,  and  a  second,  fainter  red  line ; 
while  the  lithium  spectrum  consists  of  a  very  characteristic  red 
line  and  a  fainter  orange  line. 

These  peculiar  lines  which  characterize  the  spectrum  of  any 
element  are  invariably  produced  by  that  element,  and  never  by 
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any  other  substance,  and  not  only  the  color  and  number  of  lines, 
but  their  position  in  the  normal  spectrum  always  remains  unaltered. 
When  the  spectrum  of  a  flame  colored  with  a  mixture  of  sodium 
and  potassium  salts  is  examined,  the  yellow  line  of  sodium  is 
seen  in  its  place,  and  the  red  and  purple  lines  of  potassium  are 
as  visible  in  their  respective  positions  as  if  no  sodium  had  been 
present.  This  example  illustrates  one  great  advantage  which 
the  use  of  the  prism  gives, — ^the  unaided  eye  cannot  distinguish 
the  potassium  color  in  the  presence  of  the  intense  sodium- 
yellow,  the  brighter  color  hiding  the  paler ;  but  with  the  prism 
it  is  easy  to  detect  each  of  several  ingredients  of  a  mixture  by 
the  appearance  of  its  characteristic  lines.  Now,  every  elemen- 
tary substance,  whether  metallic  or  non-metallic,  solid,  liquid,  or 
gaseous,  when  heated  to  the  point  at  which  its  vapor  becomes 
luminous,  emits  a  peculiar  light  produced  by  it  alone,  and  the 
bright  lines  of  the  spectrum  of  this  light  are  characteristic  of  this 
element  in  number,  color,  and  position.  Many  metals  require 
a  much  higher  temperature  than  that  of  the  common  gas-flame 
to  convert  them  into  luminous  vapors;  but  by  the  use  of  the 
electric  lamp  all  the  metals,  even  gold,  silver,  and  platinum,  may 
be  made  to  yield  peculiar  spectra.  The  permanent  gases  also 
give  characteristic  spectra  when  they  are  heated  by  the  passage 
of  the  electric  spark;  the  spectrum  of  hydrogen,  for  example, 
consists  of  one  red,  one  green,  and  one  blue  line. 

A  new  method  of  analysis,  of  extreme  delicacy,  is  based  upon 
these  facts.  Spectrum  analysis  is  competent  to  detect  the 
8?a«o^ooooo  of  a  gramme  of  sodium,  or  the  ;nnn^Tr  o^  a 
gramme  of  lithium,  and  ntany  other  elements  in  incre(hbly  small 
proportions.  So  extreme  is  the  delicacy  of  the  method  that  it 
brings  into  plain  sight  minute  quantities  which  altogether  escape 
the  coarser  process  of  analysis,  and  reveals,  as  substances  com- 
mon in  familiar  things,  elements  which  were  long  supposed  to  be 
of  extreme  rarity.  Thus  the  presence  of  lithium,  formerly  con- 
sidered a  rare  element  peeidiar  to  a  few  obscure  minerals,  has 
been  demonstrated  by  spectrum  analysis  in  many  drinking-waters, 
in  tea,  tobacco,  milk,  and  blood.  A  still  more  striking  illustra- 
tion of  the  value  of  spectrum  analysis  is  to  be  found  in  the  dis- 
covery of  four  new  elementary  bodies  by  its  means. 
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529.  Two  new  elements  which  closely  resemble  sodium  and 
potassium,  and  are  in  nature  associated  with  these  alkali-metals, 
have  been  found  in  certain  mineral  waters,  and  in  the  minesnd 
lepidolite.  One  of  these  elements  gives  a  spectrum  ooataining, 
among  others  of  less  mark,  a  superb,  double,  red  line,  and  has 
thence  been  called  Euhidium;  the  other  produces  a  spectrum 
characteri^  by  two  beautiful  blue  lines,  and  has  thence  been 
called  Ccesium.  These  two  new  metals  resemble  potassium  so 
closely  in  all  their  chemical  properties,  that  it  would  have  heai 
nearly  impossible  to  detect  them  by  the  common  analytical  pro- 
cesses ;  yet  their  spectra  are  in  the  highest  degree  characteristic, 
exhibiting  bright  bands  which  exist  neithv  in  the  potacKiiiim 
spectrum  nor  in  any  other  known  spectrum.  The  recently  dis- 
covered metal  Thallium  was  discovered  and  traced  to  its  source 
in  certain  kinds  of  pyrites  by  observing  a  splendid  green  line 
which  did  not  belong  to  any  known  substance.  The  new  metal 
Indium  was  also  detected,  traced  to  its  source  in  certain  sine 
ores,  and  successfully  isolated,  by  the  help  of  a  dark-blue  line 
which  had  not  been  previously  observed. 

The  methods  and  processes  of  spectrum  analysis  are  not  appli- 
cable to  colored  artificial  lights  alone ;  they  have  been  applied 
with  encouraging  success  to  the  lights  of  various  quality  whidi 
emanate  from  the  sun,  the  stars,  and  the  nebulse ;  but  the  details 
of  these  observations  belong  rather  to  physics  than  to  chemistry. 

630.  Rubidium  and  Ccesium  (Rb  and  Cs). — ^These  two  elements 
are  always  found  together,  and  in  association  with  potassium. 
Though  extensively  diffiised,  they  generally  occur  in  very  minute 
quantities.  Rubidium  seems  to  be  rather  the  most  abundant. 
Ten  kilogrammes  of  the  mineral,  water  in  which  these  metals 
were  first  discovered  yield  not  quite  two  milligrammes  of  chloride 
of  csBsium,  and  about  two  and  a  half  milligrammes  of  chloride  of 
rubidium.  Since  the  original  discovery  of  the  elements,  ihefj 
have  been  found  in  many  other  springs,  in  several  kinds  of  mica 
and  in  other  silicates,  and  in  the  ashes  of  beet-root,  tobacco,  coffee, 
and  grapes.  To  separate  the  metals  from  potassium  the  analyst 
relies  on  the  greater  insolubility  of  the  double  chlorides  which 
they  form  with  platinum ;  if  a  mixture  of  the  chlorides  of  potas- 
sium, rubidium,  and  caesium  be  completely  precipitated  by  ohlo- 
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ride  of  platinuin,  and  the  yello^  precipitate  be  repeatedly  treated 
with  boiling  water,  the  insoluble  residue  will  contain  the  new 
metals.  The  caesium  is  separated  from  the  rubidium  by  convert- 
ing a  mixture  of  their  carbonates  into  their  tartrates,  the  rubi- 
dium into  the  acid,  or  bitartrate,  the  csesium  into  the  neutral 
tartrate,  and  then  exposing  this  mixture  to  very  moist  air.  The 
neutral  tartrate  of  ceesium  deliquesces,  the  acid  tartrate  of  rubi- 
dium remains  solid,  and  the  two  salts  are  separated  by  filtration. 
Most  of  the  salts  of  rubidium  and  caesium  are  isomorphous  with 
the  corresponding  potassium-salts.  Their  hydrates,  RbHO  and 
CsHO,  are  caustic  alkalies,  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol.  Their 
carbonates  are  fusible,  deliquescent,  and  strongly  alkaline ;  the 
nitrates  (RbNO,  and  CsNO,)  and  sulphates  (Rb^SO^  and  Cs^SO  J 
are  anhydrous  crystalline  salts,  soluble  in  water ;  the  sulphates 
form  alums  with  sulphate  of  aluminum.  The  chloride  of  caesium, 
CsCl,  is  a  deHquescent  salt,  like  chloride  of  lithium ;  the  chloride 
of  rubidium,  EbCl,  is  permanent,  like  the  chlorides  of  sodium  and 
potassium.  The  fused  chlorides  are  easily  decomposed  by  the 
galvanic  current. 

The  metal  rubidium  is  white,  and  has  the  brilliant  lustre  of 
silver,  but  it  rapidly  oxidizes  in  the  air;  its  specific  gravity  is 
1*62,  and  its  atomic  weight  85-7.  It  may  be  prepared  either  by 
the  electrolysis  of  its  chloride,  or,  like  potassium,  by  the  reduc- 
tion of  its  carbonate  by  ignition  with  carbon  and  chalk. 

The  properties  of  caesium  have  only  been  studied  in  the  amal- 
gam with  mercury  resulting  from  the  electrolysis  of  its  chloride ; 
the  metal  itself  has  not  been  isolated.  Its  atomic  weight,  de- 
duced from  the  analysis  of  its  chloride,  is  1*33.  There  can  be  no 
question  that  the  properties  of  both  rubidium  and  caesium  differ 
from  those  of  sodium  and  potassium  not  in  kind,  but  only  in 
degree.  They  are  therefore  classed  with  sodium  and  potassium 
as  alkaU- metals. 

531.  Thallium  (Tl). — ^This  metal  was  discovered,  by  means  of 
spectrum  analysis,  in  Lipari  sulphur  and  in  the  deposit  in  the  fine 
of  a  pyrites-burner — a  furnace  in  which  iron  pyrites  are  roasted 
for  the  sake  of  the  sulphurous  acid  they  yield.  The  element  is 
found  to  occur  in  not  inconsiderable  quantities  in  many  specimens 
of  iron  pyrites,  and  appears  to  take  the  place  of  arsenic,  which  is 
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a  common  impurity  of  this  mineral.  Thallium  pres^its  the  ex- 
ternal characters  of  lead ;  it  is  heavier  than  lead,  having  a  spedfic 
gravity  of  11*86,  and  it  is  so  soft  that  the  thumb-nail  can  indent 
it;  it  is  very  malleable,  and  ductile  enough  to  be  drawn  into 
wire ;  it  melts  at  200^  and  volatilizes  at  redness ;  its  freshly  cut 
surfaoe  has  a  bluish-white  lustre ;  but  it  quickly  tarnishes  and  is 
gradually  oxidized  in  the  air,  so  that  it  is  best  preserved  under 
water.  Water  is  not  decomposed  by  it  even  at  100**.  When 
strongly  heated  in  oxygen,  it  takes  fire  and  bums  with  a  bright 
green  fiame. 

Thallium  dissolves  in  dilute  acids,  with  evolution  of  hydrogen. 
There  are  several  oxides  of  this  metal,  of  which  the  most  impor- 
tant is  the  oxide  Tl^O,  corresponding  in  composition,  and,  to  some 
extent,  in  properties,  with  the  oxide  of  sodium  Na^O.  This  oxide 
IB  somewhat  soluble  in  water,  and  yields  a  caustic  alkaline  solu- 
tion, which  absorbs  carbonic  acid  from  the  air,  and  forms  a  wdl- 
defined  series  of  salts.  The  sulphate,  Tl^SO^,  is  a  soluble  salt, 
which  forms  an  alum  with  sulphate  of  aluminum ;  the  chloride* 
TlCl,  is  only  slightly  soluble  in  water,  resembling,  in  this  respect, 
the  chloride  of  lead,  and  being  quite  unlike  the  soluble  chloride 
of  sodium,  potassium,  rubidium,  and  csBsium.  The  carbonate  of 
Ibhallium  is  a  soluble  salt ;  but  the  sulphide  of  thallium,  Tl^S,  is 
an  insoluble  black  powder,  which  resembles  the  sulphide  of  lead, 
but  is  entirely  unlike  the  sulphides  of  the  alkali-metals.  The 
soluble  salts  of  thallium  are  very  poisonous.  In  general,  the 
properties  of  thallium  are  intermediate  between  those  of  lead  and 
those  of  sodium  and  potassium.  like  the  alkali-metals,  it  replaces 
hydrogen  atom  for  atom ;  its  atomic  weight  is  204. 
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8  I L  V  B  R — T  HE    A  L  X  A  L  I-M  E  T  A  L  S — Q  XJAKTIVALEKCE- 

532.  Silver  is  a  widely  diffused  and  quite  abundant  element, 
but  in  its  mode  of  occurrence  it  differs  widely  firom  the  alkali- 
metals  which  we  have  just  been  studying.     In  the  first  place,  it 
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frequently  occara  native,  both  pure  and  alloyed  with  mercury, 
copper,  and  gold, — a  mode  of  occnrrence  quite  impossible  for  the 
alkali-metals,  because  of  their  readiness  to  combine  with  the  ele- 
ments of  air  and  water.  liTative  silver  is  found  in  various  forms, 
sometimes  crystallized  in  cubes  or  octahedrons,  sometimes  in 
filaments,  both  coarse  and  fine,  and  sometimes  in  shapeless  masses. 
The  metal  more  commonly  occurs  in  combination  with  sulphur, 
mixed  with  sulphides  of  lead,  antimony,  copper,  and  iron.  It  is 
from  argentiferous  sulphides  that  the  larger  part  of  the  silver  of 
commerce  is  extracted;  among  ores  of  this  kind  the  argenti- 
ferous sulphide  of  lead  (galena)  is  the  most  abundant.  Combi- 
nations of  silver  with  seleniam,  tellurium,  chlorine,  bromine,  and 
iodine  are  also  to  be  enumerated  among  silver- containing  minerals ; 
of  these  the  chloride  (horn-silver)  occurs  in  quantities  large 
enough  to  make  it  valuable  as  an  ore  of  the  metal.  It  is  notice- 
able that  the  only  elements  which  are  extracted  in  any  quantity 
from  their  chlorides  as  ores  are  sodium,  potassium,  and  silver. 
The  chlorides  of  copper,  mercury,  and  lead  do,  indeed,  occur  as 
natural  minerals;  but  as  sources  of  those  metals  they  have  no 
significance.  A  small  proportion  of  silver  exists  in  sea-watet 
(about  1  milligramme  in  100  litres),  and  its  presence  has  been 
recognized  in  common  salt,  in  chemical  products  in  the  making 
of  which  salt  is  used,  in  various  sea-weeds,  in  the  ashes  of  land- 
plants,  in  the  ash  of  ox-blood,  and  probably  also  in  coal.  In  sea- 
water  it  exists,  as  sodium  and  potassium  do,  in  the  form  of  chloride. 

When  silver  is  extracted  from  argentiferous  sulphide  of  lead,  the  ore 
is  first  treated  for  lead,  precisely  as  it  would  be  if  it  contained  no  silver. 
The  lead,  so  reduced,  contains  aU  the  silver  orig^ally  present  in  the 
quantity  of  ore  treated.  The  subsequent  separation  of  the  metallic 
silver  from  the  metallic  lead  depends  upon  the  chemical  properties  of 
lead  rather  than  of  silver,  for  the  silver  remains  unaltered  during  the 
whole  process ;  this  separation  will  therefore  be  described  in  the  next 
chapter. 

The  mixed  sulphides  which  contain  silver  have  been  heretofore  ge- 
nerally reduced  by  a  complicated  process  which  depends  ultimately  on 
an  amalgamation  of  the  silver  with  mercury.  The  ore,  after  thorough 
washing  and  grinding,  is  mixed  with  a  portion  of  common  salt,  and 
roasted  for  several  hours ;  during  this  roasting,  white  fumes  of  arsenious 
and  antimonious  acids  are  expelled,  the  sulphides  of  copper  and  iron 
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are  partdsllj  conyerted  into  oxides,  chlorides,  and  sulphates,  and  chlo- 
ride of  silver  and  sulphate  of  sodium  are  formed.  The  roasted  prodoct 
is  then  reduced  to  a  very  fine  powder,  and  agitated  in  reyolying  caski 
with  water  and  iron  filings,  or  scraps,  to  which  mercury  is  soon  added. 
This  operation  lasts  ahout  20  hours ;  during  it,  the  iron  decomposes  the 
chloride  of  silver,  and  the  mercury  dissolves  the  silver  to  an  amalgam ; 
from  this  amalgam  the  excess  of  mercury  is  first  squeezed  out  through 
leather  or  cloth  filters,  and  the  remainder  is  driven  off  by  distilktioa. 
The  residual  spongy  mass  is  silver,  alloyed  with  a  variable  propoTtian 
of  copper,  derived  from  the  ore  and  reduced  to  the  metallic  state  by 
the  same  steps  which  have  reduced  the  silver. 

This  process  is  European ;  the  process  of  amalgamation  as  practised 
in  Mexico  and  South  America  is  quite  different,  and  the  reactions  ^diich 
it  depends  upon  are  somewhat  obscure.  The  ore  is  not  roasted,  bat, 
after  being  ground  to  powder,  moistened  with  water,  and  mixed  with 
from  1  to  5  per  cent  of  common  salt,  it  is  suffered  to  lie  undisturbed 
for  some  days.  From  ^  to  I  per  cent  of  roasted  copper  pyrites  is  then 
added,  together  with  a  considerable  proportion  of  metallic  mexcuir, 
and  the  mass  is  worked  together  and  commingled  by  the  trampling  of 
mules  or  horses.  After  an  interval  of  two  or  three  weeks,  a  second 
dose  of  mercury  is  given,  and  after  a  still  longer  interval  a  third.  By 
this  last  addition,  a  fluid  amalgam  is  obtained,  which  is  separated  by 
washing  and  filtering,  and  distilled  for  the  recovery  of  a  portion  of  the 
mercury  employed,  and  the  isolation  of  the  silver.  In  this  process 
there  is  a  great  waste  of  mercury,  because  much  of  it  is  converted  into 
a  chloride  of  mercury  (calomel)  and  lost  The  recommendations  of 
the  process  are  mainly  these — that  it  requires  no  fuel,  except  for  the 
distillation  of  the  amalgam,  and  that  it  leaves  the  silver  in  a  conditi<»i 
of  great  purity.  The  whole  process,  though  far  from  economical  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  theoretical  chemist,  was  doubtless  a  legitiniate 
outgrowth  of  the  conditions  under  which  it  took  birth. 

Various  processes  have  been  patented  for  the  extraction  of  silver 
without  the  use  of  the  costly  mercury,  some  of  which  have  been  suc- 
cessfully practised  on  a  large  scale.  They  depend,  for  the  most  part, 
either  on  the  comparative  stability,  in  the  fire,  of  sulphate  of  silver 
when  once  formed,  as  compared  with  the  sulphates  of  iron  and  copper, 
and  the  consequent  possibility  of  dissolving  sulphate  of  silver  out  of  the 
roasted  ore,  or  upon  the  fact  that  the  chloride  of  silver,  which  results 
from  the  roasting  of  the  ore  with  chloride  of  sodium,  may  be  dissolved 
in  solutions  of  the  alkaline  chlorides,  and,  indeed,  in  aqueous  solutions 
of  a  great  many  other  soluble  salts,  though  it  is  by  itself  insoluble  in 
water.    Any  aqueous  solution  containing,  among  other  things,  a  silver- 
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salt  (whether  in  the  condition  of  chloride,  sulphate,  or  nitrate  is  indif- 
feient)  may  be  decomposed  by  digestion  with  metallic  copper ;  the 
silver-salt  will  be  decomposed,  the  corresponding  copper-salt  formed 
and  dissolved,  and  the  metallic  silver  will  be  precipitated. 

533.  Stiver  (Ag). — ^The  element,  silver,  is  much  more  familiarly 
known  than  any  of  its  compounds ;  known  from  the  earliest  ages, 
this  metal  has  always  been  prized  as  much  for  its  beauty  as  for 
its  rarity.  White,  brilliantly  lustrous,  susceptible  of  an  admirable 
polish,  wonderfully  malleable  and  ductile,  the  best  known  con- 
ductor of  heat  and  electricity,  fusible  only  at  a  very  elevated 
temperature  and  permanent  in  the  air,  whether  hot  or  cold,  wet 
or  dry,  it  represents  and  embodies  in  the  completest  sense  all  that 
is  commonly  understood  by  the  term  meted. 

This  word  metal  cannot  be  strictly  defined ;  it  is  a  conventional 
term,  vaguely  used  because  expressing  a  vague  idea.  Thus 
metals  would  all  be  solid  were  not  mercury,  and  perhaps  caesium, 
fluid ;  they  are  generally  heavy ;  but  lithium,  sodium,  and  potas- 
sium float  upon  water ;  they  have  all  a  peculiar  lustre,  called 
metallic ;  but  this  lustre  does  not  characterize  metals  alone,  for 
coke  and  graphite,  galena,  molybdenite,  and  many  other  minerals 
often  exhibit  a  similar  lustre ;  they  may  all  be  said  to  be  opaque ; 
but  gold  may  be  beaten  out  so  thin  as  to  transmit  a  greenish 
light.  While  it  is  not  possible  to  define  the  term  metal  with 
precision  from  chemical  any  more  than  from  physical  properties, 
one  general  chemical  fact  deserves  attention  in  this  connexion. 
We  have  seen  that  bodies  which  contain  a  large  proportion  of 
oxygen,  such  as  SO,,  PjO^,  N^Og,  and  CO^,  have  a  common  ten- 
dency to  unite  with  other  bodies  which  are  alike  in  that  they 
contain  a  much  smaller  proportion  of  oxygen,  such  as  £,0^  Na,0, 
PbO,  and  CaO,  to  form  more  or  less  stable  saline  substances.  The 
first  class  of  bodies,  which  are  usually  rich  in  oxygen,  have  been 
called  acids ;  the  second  class,  which  are  usually  poor  in  oxygen, 
have  been  designated  collectively  as  bases.  Now  those  elements 
which  unite  with  oxygen  to  form  acids  alone  are,  as  a  rule,  non- 
metallic,  and  those  elements  which  unite  with  oxygen  to  form 
bases  are^  in  the  chemical  sense  of  the  term,  the  metals ;  but  no 
sharp  line  of  division  between  metallic  and  non-metallic  elements 
can  be  established  on  this  principle,  inasmuch  as  some  elements 
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which  possess  the  other  characteristics  of  a  metal  form  no  basic 
oxide,  while  some  metals,  like  antimony,  form  oxides  which  are 
at  one  time  bases  and  at  another  time  acids.  The  metal  arsenic 
for  example,  forms  no  hasic  oxide ;  and  we  shall  hereafter  meet 
with  another  illustration  of  the  same  difficulty  of  classificatioa,  in 
the  element  tungsten. 

Melted  silver  possesses  the  curious  property  of  abaorbing  a 
large  volume  of  oxygen  (twenty-two  times  its  bulk),  from  the 
air,  while  it  is  liquid.  This  gas  it  gives  out*  again  on  solidifyii^. 
When  a  globule  of  molten  silver  is  cooled  suddenly,  the  film  of 
solid  metal  which  forms  upon  its  surface  is  hurst  open  by  the 
escaping  gas,  and  the  liquid  silver  within  is  apt  to  be  projected 
outwards  with  the  gas ;  this  phenomenon  is  called  spitting ;  it 
often  occasions  a  loss  in  silver  assays.  When  heated  on  lime 
before  the  oxyhydrogen  blowpipe,  silver  gives  off  vapors  whidi 
become  oxidized  if  the  blast  of  gas  contain  an  excess  of  oxygen : 
a  fine  silver  wire  is  dispersed  in  greenish  vapors  when  a  vray 
powerful  electric  discharge  is  sent  through  it.  Silver  combines 
slowly  with  chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine,  and  promptly  wiUi 
sulphur.  The  tarnishing  of  silver  is  due  to  the  formation  of  a 
thin  film  of  the  black  sulphide  over  the  metallic  surface,  by  com- 
bination between  the  silver  and  the  sulphur  of  the  sulphnietted 
hydrogen  which  is  often  present  in  the  air  of  towns  and  houses. 

The  best  solvent  for  silver  is  nitric  acid  diluted  with  two  or 
three  parts  of  water ;  nitric  oxide  is  evolved,  and  nitrate  of  silver 
remains  in  solution : — 

3Ag  +  4HN0,  =.  3AgN0,  +  NO  +  2H,0. 
Chlorhydric  acid  acts  upon  it  but  slowly;  for  the  chloride  of  silver 
is  but  slightly  soluble  in  chlorhydric  add,  whether  strong  or 
dilute.     Boiling  sulphuric  add  dissolves  silver,  and  forms  the 
sulphate,  sulphurous  acid  being  evolved  during  the  reaction : — 

2Ag  +  2H,80,  =  Ag,SO,  +  2Kfi  +  SO,. 
Neither  the  alkalies  nor  their  nitrates  have  mudi  effect  on  silver, 
whether  they  are  in  solution  or  are  fused  by  heat ;  hence  a  aQver 
dish  is  used  in  concentrating  the  caustic  alkalies,  and  a  silver 
crudble  for  fusing  refractory  minerals  with  the  hydrate  of  sodium 
or  potasdum.  The  specific  gravity  of  silver  is  10*5,  and  its  atomic 
weight  108. 
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634.  The  physical  and  chemical  quaUtieB  of  silver  fit  it  to  serve 
as  a  medium  of  exchange,  and  as  the  material  of  jewellery  and 
plate.  But  as  the  pure  metal  would  be  rather  too  soft  for  ordi- 
nary use,  it  is  hardened  by  combining  with  it  a  small  proportion 
of  copper.  The  proportion  of  copper  in  the  "  standard  "  silver 
employed  for  coinage  varies  in  different  countries.  In  the  United 
States  and  in  France  it  is  10  per  cent. ;  in  Great  Britain  it  is  7*5 
per  cent. ;  in  Grermany  it  is  25  per  cent. 

£xp,  267. — ^Place  one  or  two  dimes  in  a  small  flask^  and  cover  them 
with  nitric  acid  diluted  with  two  parts  of  water.  Warm  the  flask 
gently  in  a  place  where  there  is  a  good  draught  of  air  f  the  coins  will 
gradually  dissolve,  with  evolution  of  nitric  oxide,  which;  on  contact 
with  the  air,  produces  the  abundant  red  fumes  which  escape  &om  the 
flask  'y  add  more  nitric  acid,  from  time  to  time,  if  necessary  to  com- 
plete the  solution.  The  blue  solution  contains  both  the  silver  and  the 
copper  dissolved  in  nitric  acid. 

Place  in  the  blue  solution  two  or  three  copper  cents,  and  leave  the 
flask  at  rest  for  some  days  in  a  warm  place.  Then  collect  the  little 
plates  of  pure  silver,  which  have  separated  from  the  solution,  upon  a 
filter,  and  wash  tliem,  first  with  water,  and  then  with  ammonia- water, 
until  the  ammonia-water  no  longer  shows  any  tinge  of  blue.  This 
silver,  washed  finally  with  water  and  dried,  is  well  nigh  pure ;  two- 
thirds  of  it  may  be  again  dissolved  in  nitric  acid  3  the  solution  will 
contain  pure  nitrate  of  silver. 

535.  NitraU  of  Silver  ( AgNOg).— -This  salt,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  is  obtained  in  solution  by  dissolving  silver  in  nitric  acid^ 
'When  such  a  solution  is  evaporated  to  the  point  of  crystallization, 
the  nitrate  is  obtained  in  transparent,  anhydrous,  tabular  crystals, 
which  are  soluble  in  their  own  weight  of  cold  water,  and  in  half 
their  weight  of  hot  water.  The  salt  fuses  easily,  and  when  cast 
into  cylindrical  sticks  is  used  in  surgery  as  a  caustic,  under  the 
name  of  limar  causiw, 

Nitrate  of  silver,  when  pure,  is  not  altered  by  exposure  to  sun- 
light; but  if  it  be  in  contact  with  organic  matter,  light  readily 
decomposes  it,  and  a  black,  insoluble  product  is  formed  of  no 
ordinary  stability.  Hence  the  solution  of  the  nitrate  stains  the 
skin  black,  and  the  salt  forms  the  basis  of  an  indelible  ink  used 
for  marking  linen  and  other  fabrics. 

Exp.  268. — ^Dissolve  8  gims.  of  crystallized  carbonate  of  sodimn  and 
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1  grm.  of  gum-arabic  in  16  c.  c.  of  hot  water.  Moisten  a  bit  of  linen 
or  cotton-cloth  with  this  preparatory  solution,  dry  it,  and  press  it 
smooth  with  a  hot  iron. 

Dissolve  I  grm.  of  nitrate  of  silver  and  0*1  grm.  of  gum-aivbic  in 
1*76  c.  c.  of  water,  previously  colored  with  India-ink. 

Write  with  this  silver  solution  upon  the  prepared  surfiice  of  doth, 
and  expose  the  writing  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  for  a  few  hours. 
Then  wash  out  the  gum  and  carbonate  of  sodium  with  water ;  a  veiT 
durable  mark,  which  neither  soap  nor  ^soda"  will  obliterate,  will 
remain  on  the  cloth. 

Nitrate  of  silver  is  even  more  completely  decomposed  by  a  red 
heat  than  nitrate  of  potassium,  for  nothing  but  metallic  ealxei 
remains  behind ;  in  decomposing,  it  gives  up  a  large  qnantity  of 
oxygen;  hence  mixtures  of  combustibles,  like  sulphur,  phos- 
phorus, and  charcoal,  with  nitrate  of  silver,  detonate,  explode,  <»- 
deflagrate  when  struck  sliarply  with  a  hammer  or  touched  with 
a  hot  wire.  (Ck)mpare  §§  516,  516.)  Phosphorus,  mercury,  char- 
coal, grape-sugar,  certain  essential  oils,  and  many  other  organic 
substances  reduce  metallic  silver  from  solutions  of  nitrate  of 
silver.  Nitrate  of  silver  is  the  material  from  which  meet  other 
silver  compounds  are  artificially  prepared.  It  is  largely  con- 
sumed in  photography. 

The  precipitation  of  metallic  silver  in  a  beautiful  arborescent  form 
is  accomplii^ed  as  follows : — Dissolve  2  gnns.  of  nitrate  of  silver  in 
60  c.  c.  of  water,  and  place  the  solution  in  a  test-glass ;  pour  2  grms. 
of  mercury  into  the  liquid,  and  let  the  glass  stand  at  rest  for  sevend 
hours.  The  nitrate  of  silver  may  be  recovered  by  dissolving  the  pre- 
cipitated silver  in  nitric  acid,  and  evaporating  the  solution. 

To  illustrate  the  decomposition  of  a  silver  solution  by  an  organic 
substance,  dissolve  2  grms.  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  60  c.  c.  of  water,  uid 
immerse  in  the  solution  a  horn  or  ivory  paper-knife,  which  has  been 
cleansed  from  grease  with  ammonia-water  and  rinsed  in  fresh  water. 
Let  the  knife  remain  in  the  solution  about  an  hour;  it  will  turn  yel- 
low ;  take  it  out,  rinse  it  in  water,  and  expose  it  to  the  direct  rays  of 
the  sun  until  it  turns  jet  black ;  then  burnish  it  with  a  piece  of  leader, 
and  the  silver  will  appear  in  the  metallic  state. 

Exp.  269. — Wrap  a  piece  of  phosphorus,  no  bigger  than  a  pin*^ 
head,  with  a  small  crystal  of  nitrate  of  silver,  in  a  bit  of  paper ;  place 
the  packet  on  an  anvil  and  strike  it  with  a  hammer.  The  explosion 
will  be  sharp.  The  student  will  remember  that  nitrate  of  sUver  stains 
the  fingers. 
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JSxp.  270. — ^Mix  1  grm.  of  powdered  nitrate  of  silTer  with  0*2  grm. 
of  diy,  powdered. charcoal;  place  the  mixture  on  a  piece  of  porcelain, 
and  touch  it  with  a  red-hot  wire.  The  mixture  deflagrates,  and  there 
remains  behind  metallic  silver. 

Etp,  271. — ^Add  to  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  a  solution  of  caustic 
soda,  until  no  further  precipitate  is  produced.  The  brownish  precipi- 
tate is  a  hydrated  oxide  of  silver. 

536.  Oxides  of  Stiver. — Silver  probably  fonns  three  oxides, 
Ag^O,  Ag,0,  and  Ag^O,.  The  first  is  a  very  unstable  black 
powder ;  the  second  forms  with  adds  the  ordinary  silver  salts ; 
the  third  is  a  crystalline  body  obtained  by  electrolysis  of  nitrate 
of  silver,  llie  precipitate  obtained  in  the  last  experiment  is 
the  hydrate  of  the  oxide  Ag^O;  this  precipitate  readily  parts 
with  its  water,  and  at  a  temperature  much  below  100^  becomes 
anhydrous.  Unlike  the  oxides  of  sodium  and  potassium,  this 
oxide  of  silver  yields  up  its  oxygen  below  a  red  heat,  and 
metallic  silver  remains — as  may  be  demonstrated  by  heating  the 
product  of  the  last  experiment ;  light  also  reduces  it,  and  hydro- 
gen even  at  100^  has  the  same  effect.  Oxide  of  silver  bears, 
however,  certain  striking  resemblances  to  the  oxides  of  the 
alkali-metals ;  thus  it  is  a  strong  base,  uniting  with  strong  acids 
to  form  salts  which  are  neutral  to  test-paper,  and  which  are  in 
some  cases  isomorphous  with  the  corresponding  salts  of  sodium. 
The  oxide  is  slightly  soluble  in  water,  and  the  solution  has  a 
feeble  alkaline  reaction. 

The  oxide  is  freely  soluble  in  ammonia- water,  and  the  solution 
deposits,  on  exposure  to  the  air,  a  black,  micaceous  powder  which 
has  received  the  name  of  fulminating  silver,  because  of  its  explo- 
sive character.  The  same  dangerous  compound  is  formed  when 
freshly  precipitated  oxide  of  silver  is  digested  for  some  hours  in 
ammonia- water,  and  it  is  also  produced  when  an  ammoniacal 
solution  of  chloride  or  nitrate  of  silver  is  precipitated  with  a 
solution  of  hydrate  of  sodium  or  potassium.  It  is  necessary  to 
be  aware  of  these  facts  in  order  to  avoid  the  risk  of  producing  by 
accident  this  exceedingly  dangerous  substance.  Its  composition 
is  not  accurately  known.  Friction  or  slight  pressure,  even  under 
water,  may  cause  it  to  explode.  The  student  should  never 
venture  to  prepare  this  substance. 
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Exp.  272.— Fill  three  teet-tabee  one-thixd  fiill  of  water,  and  pour 
into  each  a  few  drops  of  a  moderately  strong  solution  of  nitrate  6t 
silver.  Add  to  the  first  test-tube  2  or  3  c.  c.  of  a  solution  of  chloride 
of  sodium,  and  shake  the  tube  violently ;  a  dense,  white,  curdy  preci- 
pitate of  the  chloride  of  silver  will  be  produced.  Add  to  the  second 
test-tube  2  or  3  c  c.  of  a  solution  of  bromide  of  potassium,  and  shake 
the  tube )  a  yellowish  precipitate  of  bromide  of  silver  will  be  thrown 
down.  Add  to  the  third  test-tube  I  or  2  c.  c.  of  a  solution  of  iodide 
of  potassium,  and  shake  up  the  liquid ;  a  pale-yellow  flocculent  deposit 
of  iodide  of  silver  will  be  formed. 

Withdraw  from  each  test-tube  a  portion  of  the  precipitate  it  con- 
tains, and  try  to  dissolve  each  precipitate  in  strong  nitric  and  chlor- 
hydric  adds ;  the  attempt  will  &il,  for  these  silver  salts  are  insolable 
in  acids. 

Withdraw  from  each  test-tube  another  portion  of  the  precipitate  it 
contains,  and  treat  each  precipitate  with  ammonia-water  \  the  chlo- 
ride of  silver  will  diesolve  easily,  the  bromide  less  easily,  the  iodide 
vnth  difficulty.  Lastly,  pour  upon  the  remnants  of  the  original  pre- 
cipitates in  the  three  test-tubes  a  moderately  strong  solution  of  hy- 
posulphite of  sodium  (§  4d6)  ]  all  three  precipitates  will  immediately 
dissolve. 

Exp.  273. — ^Precipitate  some  curdy  chloride  of  silver  by  adding 
chloride-of-sodium  solution,  or  chlorhydric  acid,  to  a  solution  of  nitrate 
of  silver,  so  long  as  any  precipitate  is  produced.  Throw  the  precipi- 
tate upon  a  filter,  and  wash  it  with  water ;  then  open  the  filter,  spread 
the  chloride  evenly  over  it,  and  place  it  in  direct  sunlight  The  white 
precipitate  rapidly  changes  to  violet  on  exposure  to  the  sun's  rays,  the 
depth  of  shade  increasing  as  the  action  of  the  light  continues.  This 
coloration  arises  from  a  partial  decomposition  of  the  chloride  of  alTO*, 
the  change  of  color  being  accompanied  by  a  loss  of  chlorine.  Upon 
the  facts  illustrated  in  this  and  the  preceding  experiments  the  maiu 
processes  of  photography  depend. 

537.  Photography, — The  chemical  changes  which  the  salts  of 
silver  undergo,  when  exposed  to  light,  are  the  bajsis  of  the  art  of 
photography — not  because  these  are  the  only  salts  which  are 
affected  by  light,  but  because  none  are  so  advantageous  on  the 
whole.  There  are  three  different  kinds  of  photographic  prooeas 
— that  on  silver,  that  on  glass,  and  that  on  paper. 

To  produce  a  photograph  on  silver  (a  daguerreotype),  a  highly 
polished  silver  plate  is  exposed  in  a  dark  box  to  tiie  diluted 
vapor  of  a  mixture  of  bromine  and  iodine.    A  bronze-yellow  film 
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of  brom-iodide  of  silver  is  thus  produced  upon  the  plate,  which  ^ 
at  a  certain  stage,  possesses  a  high  degree  of  sensitiveness  to 
light.  The  plate  is  then  transferred  to  a  camera,  and  exposed 
at  the  focus  of  the  lens  to  the  light  radiated  from  the  object  to  be 
copied.  After  remuning  a  few  seconds  in  the  camera,  it  is  with- 
drawn, and  immediately  exposed  in  a  warm  box  to  the  vapor  of 
metallic  mercury.  When  the  plate  is  taken  from  the  camera,  the 
film  looks  as  uniform  as  ever,  and  no  image  is  visible  upon  it ; 
but  the  exposure  to  mercury  vapor  immediately  brings  out  an 
image.  The  mercury  fixes  itself  strongly  upon  those  parts  which 
have  received  the  light,  while  it  takes  no  hold  upon  those  parts 
of  the  film  which  the  light  has  not  decomposed.  A  strong  solu- 
tion of  hyposulphite  of  sodium  is  then  poured  over  the  plate,  in 
order  to  dissolve  off  the  undecomposed  brom-iodide.  The  highly 
polished  silver,  beneath,  forms  the  shades,  and  the  amalgam  of 
mercury  with  silver  forms  the  lights.  The  plate  is  washed,  and 
a  very  dilute  solution  of  chloride  of  gold  in  hyposulphite  of  sodium 
is  poured  over  its  surface  and  gently  warmed.  A  thin  film  of 
gold,  which,  as  it  were,  varnishes  the  picture,  is  thus  deposited 
upon  the  plate ;  another  washing  completes  the  operation.  The 
daguerreotype  is  the  most  perfect  of  photographs ;  but  the  polish 
of  the  surface  prevents  the  image  from  being  seen  in  aU  lights, 
and  the  plate  is  liable  to  be  tarnished  and  ruined  by  sulphuretted 


In  order  to  get  a  photograph  upon  glass,  a  transparent  film 
capable  of  holding  the  necessary  silver-salt  must  first  be  attached 
to  the  glass  plate.  Collodion  (a  solution  of  a  variety  of  gun- 
cotton  in  a  mixture  of  alcohol)  and  ether  is  the  material  of  this 
film.  To  the  collodion  is  added  a  solution  of  an  iodide,  either  of 
potassium,  cadmium,  or  ammonium,  or  a  mixture  of  these ;  the 
bromides  of  ammonium  and  cadmium,  or  one  of  them,  added 
in  the  proportion  of  one  part  of  the  bromides  to  three  or  four  of 
the  iodides,  render  the  film  more  sensitive  to  yellow  and  red  rays 
— a  point  of  importance  in  cloudy  weather  or  smoky  towns.  The 
collodion  thus  prepared  is  poured  rapidly  over  a  clean  and  dry 
surface  of  plate-glass ;  the  volatile  solvents  evaporate  rapidly, 
and  as  soon  as  the  film  is  coherent  the  glass  is  plunged  into  a 
bath  of  nitrate  of  silver  very  slightly  acidified  with  acetic  or  dilute 
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nitric  acid.  This  bath  mtut  be  in  a  dork  place ;  the  pLate  re- 
mains in  it  for  several  minutes.  A  yellow  layer  of  iodide  or 
brom-iodide  of  silver  is  produced  in  the  film,  and  nitrate  of  po- 
tassium, cadmium,  or  ammonium  dissolves  in  the  bath.  The  plate 
is  then  exposed  in  the  camera  for  a  few  seconds.  When  removed 
no  image  is  perceptible ;  but  on  pouring  over  the  film  a  solution  of 
gallic  or  pyrogallic  acid  in  alcohol  and  acetic  add,  or  a  solution 
of  the  green  sulphate  of  iron,  mixed  with  a  few  drops  of  a  weak 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  the  image  will  be  developed,  slowly  or 
rapidly,  according  to  the  nature  and  strength  of  the  developing- 
liquid,  the  degree  of  exposure,  and  the  intensity  of  the  light.  The 
illumioated  portions  of  the  picture  will  appear,  under  the  action 
of  the  developer,  more  or  less  black,  while  the  shaded  portions 
will  retain  the  yellow  colour  of  the  iodide.  As  soon  as  the  de- 
tails of  the  shaded  portions  appear,  the  liquid  is  washed  off  and  the 
development  arrested.  A  saturated  solution  of  hyposulphite  of 
sodium  is  then  poured  over  the  film  to  dissolve  off  the  ydlow  io- 
dide of  silver  where  it  has  not  been  affected  by  the  Ught ;  only 
the  reduced  portions  of  silver  remain,  and  they  appear  more  or  lees 
opaque.  The  plate  must  finally  be  very  thoroughly  washed  to 
remove  all  traces  of  the  hyposulphite,  and  then  dried  and  var- 
nished on  the  collodion  side  to  protect  the  film  from  injury. 

Ck)nceming  the  nature  of  the  change  which  a  film  of  iodide  of 
silver  undergoes  when  exposed  to  light,  we  cannot  be  said  to  have 
any  exact  knowledge.  There  is  no  perceptible  alteration  in  the 
film ;  there  is  no  loss  of  iodine ;  the  iodide  retains  its  solubility 
in  hyposulphite  of  sodium ;  yet  the  impression  is  not  of  a  tempo- 
rary kind ;  for  the  invisible  image  produced  on  a  plate  may  be 
developed  many  hours  afterwards,  if  the  plate  is  kept  in  the  daik 
during  the  interval. 

The  photograph  on  collodion  may  be  employed  directly  as  a 
positive  picture,  if  not  too  strongly  developed,  by  placing  it  on  a 
black  background.  Those  portions  which  are  opaque  to  light,  or 
in  other  words  those  in  which  silver  is  deposited,  will  reflect  light, 
and  furnish  the  lights  of  the  picture ;  while  those  on  which  the 
light  did  not  act,  and  which  are  therefore  transparent,  will  appear 
black  from  the  nature  of  the  background,  and  these  will  form  tiie 
shades  of  the  picture.    In  the  daguerreotype  the  finished  picture 
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is  inverted ;  in  the  collodion  positive  it  is  not  inverted.  If  the 
development  be  pushed  farther,  the  ima^  becomes  so  strongly  de- 
fined that  the  deposited  silver  will  more  or  less  completely  inter- 
cept the  light.  The  collodion  side  of  the  plate  is  then  placed  in 
contact  with  the  sensitive  side  of  paper  impregnated  with  chloride 
of  silver  by  a  process  immediately  to  be  described,  and  exposed 
to  light  in  a  pressure-frame.  The  light  is  arrested  by  the  altered 
parts  of  the  collodion,  but  is  freely  transmitted  by  the  other  por- 
tions ;  upon  the  paper,  therefore,  the  lights  of  the  real  object  are. 
light  and  the  shades  are  dark.  Such  a  negative  collodion  picture 
may  of  course  be  copied  on  a  second  sensitive  collodion  film. 

Two  developing-solutions,  used  one  after  the  other,  produce  a 
better  effect  than  one.  The  green  sulphate  of  iron  may  be  used 
first,  and  pyrogalUc  acid  with  nitrate  of  silver  subsequently ; 
the  iron  solution  must  be  completely  washed  off  before  the  other 
is  added.  The  picture  may  even  be  intensified  by  pyrogallic  acid 
after  the  plate  has  been  washed  in  hyposulphite  of  sodium. 

Photographs  were  made  on  paper  long  before  the  film  on  glass  came 
into  use ;  but  the  paper  process  is  now.  chiefly  confined  to  the  printing 
of  positive  impressions  from  coUodion  negatives  on  glass.  The  silver- 
salt  which  is  preferred  for  photographic  paper  is  the  chloride,  with  or 
without  albumen,  but  always  accompanied  with  free  nitrate  of  silver. 
The  paper  is  floated  for  five  minutes  on  a  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium 
or  anmionium ;  when  dried,  it  is  floated  in  a  dark  room,  for  five  mi- 
nutes, on  its  salted  surface,  in  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver }  again 
dried,  it  is  fit  for  use.  When  such  paper  is  used  to  obtain  a  positive 
impression  from  a  collodion  negative,  or  from  a  paper  negative  made 
transparent  with  wax  or  a  mixture  of  wax  and  paraffine,  it  is  exposed 
to  light  under  the  negative  to  be  copied,  until  the  lights  of  the  picture 
are  of  a  pale  lilac  hue,  and  the  shades  of  a  deep  bronze  color.  After 
being  thoroughly  washed, the  paper  is  transferred  to* a  ^'toning ''-bath, 
which  consiBts  of  a  very  dilute  solution  of  bicarbonate  of  sodium,  with 
a  minute  proportion  of  chloride  of  gold.  The  picture  is  kept  in  mo- 
tion while  in  this  bath ;  it  remains  there  until  its  shades  have  acquired 
a  deep  purple-black  color.  It  is  only  in  those  parts  of  the  picture  in 
which  the  silver  has  been  well  reduced  that  this  toning  efiect  is  pro- 
duced. The  picture  is  again  washed  in  water,  and  so^ed  for  fifteen 
minutes  in  a  solution  of  hyposidphite  of  sodium,  in  order  to  remove 
all  the  chloride  of  silver  which  is  contained  in  the  substance  of  the 
paper.    Finally  the  picture  must  be  soaked  for  twenty-four  hours  in 
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water  which  is  constantly  renewed,  in  order  to  wash  away  every  tzaoe 
of  the  compound  hyposulphite  of  sodium  and  silver.  No  phoiogzaph 
will  keep  long,  unless  the  chloride  of  silver  has  been  completely  dis- 
solved by  the  hypostdphite,  and  the  compound  hyposulphite  washed 
away  with  a  thoroughness  that  leaves  no  trace  behind.  If  the  first 
condition  is  not  fulfilled,  diffused  daylight  will  alter  the  picture ;  if 
the  second  condition  is  not  complied  with,  yeUow  or  brown  stains  will 
ultimately  destroy  the  picture. 

As  in  every  other  art  which  embraces  many  details,  and  demands  a 
trained  eye  and  hand,  eminent  skill  in  photography  can,  aa  a  rule,  be 
acquired  only  by  long  practice. 

638.  Chhride  of  Silver  (AgCl). — ^Native  chloride  of  silyer 
occurs,  sometimes  in  cubical  crystals,  sometimes  in  compact 
semitransparent  masses,  which  are  sectile,  and,  from  tiieir  ge- 
neral appearance,  have  given  the  mineral  the  name  of  hom-silTer. 
Chloride  of  silver  may  be  precipitated  ^m  any  soluble  silvrar- 
salt  by  adding  to  the  silver  solution  chlorhydric  acid,  or  the  solu- 
tion of  any  soluble  chloride ;  or  it  may  be  obtained  by  passing 
over  a  dry  silver-salt  a  stream  of  dry  chlorine  gas.  This  last  re- 
action is  the  basis  of  a  method  of  preparing  anhydrous  mtric  acid. 
When  a  stream  of  dry  chlorine  is  made  to  pass  over  perfectly 
dry  nitrate  of  silver  heated  to  50^  or  60%  the  following  reaction 
takes  place: — 

AgAO.  +  201  =  2AgCa  +  NA  +  0. 

The  characteristics  of  precipitated  chloride  of  silver  have  been 
already  described  (Exp.  272).  The  presence  of  an  extraordi* 
narily  minute  proportion  of  chloride  of  silver  renders  a  clear 
liquid  opalescent.  It  is  easy  to  detect  silver  in  a  solution  of 
which  it  forms  only  the  jg^  part,  by  adding  to  the  solution 
a  drop  of  chlorhydric  acid  or  of  a  soluble  chloride.  An  admira- 
ble method  of  determining  the  amount  of  silver  present  in  any 
solution  depends  upon  the  insolubility  of  chloride  of  silver,  the 
density  and  peculiar  curdy  quality  of  the  precipitate,  and  the 
visibility  of  the  smallest  trace  of  it  in  a  dear  fluid.  This  method, 
now  generally  employed  in  mints  and  assay-offices,  is  applicable 
to  the  quantitative  analysis  of  silver  alloys ;  it  is  volumetric,  and 
depends  upon  the  measurement  of  the  amount  of  a  standard  so- 
lution of  chloride  of  sodium  which  is  required  to  efiect  the  com- 
plete precipitation,  as  chloride,  of  the  silver  contained  in  a  given 
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weight  of  the  alloy.  In  a  solution  which  is  acidulated  with  nitric 
add,  and  which  contains  no  excess  of  the  soluhle  chlorides,  the 
chloride  of  silver  is  easily  coagulated  into  dense  flocks  hy  agita- 
tion ;  so  that  the  exact  point  at  which  the  precipitate  ceases  to  be 
formed  is  readily  perceived. 

Chloride  of  silver  melts  at  about  260^.  It  is  not  decomposed 
when  heated  with  carbon,  but  is  easily  reduced  by  hydrogen 
when  heated  in  a  current  of  the  gas ;  zinc  and  iron  reduce  moist 
chloride  of  silver  to  metallic  silver ;  when  heated  with  carbonates 
or  hydrates  of  sodium,  potassium,  or  calcium,  chloride  of  silver 
gives  its  chlorine  to  the  other  metal,  and  pure  silver  is  set  free. 

These  methods  of  reducing  chloride  of  silver,  except  that  by  hydro- 
gen, are  turned  to  account  in  the  refining  of  silver  on  a  large  scale. 
The  coin,  or  bullion  to  be  refined  is  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  and  to 
the  solution  chloride  of  sodium  is  added ;  the  precipitated  chloride  of 
silver  is  washed  until  the  washings  are  tasteless,  and  is  then  slightly 
acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid ;  bars  of  zinc  are  placed  in  the  moist 
masS;  and  the  whole  left  at  rest  for  two  or  three  days.  Chloride  of 
sine  and  metallic  silver  are  the  products.  As  soon  as  the  reduced 
silver  is  entirely  soluble  in  nitric  acid,  the  reduction  is  complete. 
The  reduced  metal  is  digested  for  two  or  three  days  in  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid,  to  remove  adhering  zinc-salts,  and  is  then  thoroughly 
washed,  dried,  and  finally  melted  and  cast  into  ingots.  If  an  abso- 
lutely pure  metal  is  desired,  the  first  reduction  should  be  made  with 
pure  zinc,  and  this  refined  silver  may  be  again  dissolved  in  nitric  acid, 
thrown  down  as  chloride,  and  reduced  again  from  the  washed  chloride 
by  fusion  with  carbonate  of  calcium. 

539.  The  reduction  of  chloride  of  silver  by  hydrogen  is  the 
basis  of  one  of  the  several  determinations  of  the  atomic  weight  of 
silver ;  and  since  silver  forms  a  large  number  of  anhydrous  salts 
with  acids,  and  has  little  or  no  tendency  to  form  more  than  one 
salt  with  each  acid,  the  silver-salt  is  often  the  best  one  to  prepare 
and  analyze  whenever  the  combimng-weight  of  an  acid  is  to  be 
determined.  But  it  is  dear  that  the  accuracy  of  these  determi- 
nations depends  upon  the  accuracy  with  which  the  atomic  weight 
of  silver  is  known ;  hence  extraordinary  pains  have  been  taken 
to  arrive  at  the  true  atomic  weight  of  silver.  It  has  been  found, 
by  the  most  caiefdl  experiment,  by  heating  chloride  of  silver  in 
a  current  of  hydrogen,  that  in  132*856  parts  oi  that  compound. 
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100  parts  of  silver  are  united  with  32*856  of  chlorine.  If  the 
atomic  wei^^ht  of  chlorine  he  accepted  as  35*5,  a  simple  propor- 
tion leads  to  the  atomic  weight  of  silver. 

32*856  :  35*5  =  100  :  ^  =  108-07. 
Amomt  of  CL  At,  Weight  of  CI.  Amt.  of  Ag.  At,  Weight  of  SUver. 
An  entirely  different  experiment  verifies  this  result ;  hy  bum- 
ing  finely  divided  silver  in  a  current  of  perfectly  dry  chlorine,  it 
is  proved  that  108  parts  of  silver  combine  with  35*505  of  chlo- 
rine. The  following  round  of  experiment  and  simple  calculation 
will  illustrate  the  manner  in  which  one  atomic  weight  is  derived 
&om  another,  and  all  kre  verified  by  mutual  comparison.  Chlo- 
rate of  potassium,  when  heated,  gives  off  all  its  oxygen  and 
chloride  of  potassium  remains.  Assuming  that  the  formula  of 
chlorate  of  potassium  is  EClO,  and  that  the  atomic  weight  of 
oxygen  is  16,  we  derive  the  following  proportion  from  the  feet  of 
experiment  that  100  parts  of  KCIO,  yield  39*209  parts  of  oxygen. 

39-209       :       48     =       60*791        :      x    «=     74-4208. 
Anumnt  ofO.  80.  Ami.  o/KCL     Molecular  Weight  ofKCl 

It  is  another  experimental  fact  that  100  parts  of  chloride  of 
potassium  produce,  when  precipitated  with  nitrate  of  silver, 
192*75  of  chloride  of  silver. 

100      :         192*75     =      74*4208     :     x     =     143*446. 
Amt,ofKC\.    ^m<.o/AgCl.    M.  Weight  of  KC\.    Molectdw  WtAgCL 
But  it  has  been  determined,  as  above  stated,  that  132*856  parts 
of  chloride  of  silver  contained  32*856  parts  of  chlorine,  and 
accordingly 

132*856  :  32*856  =  143*446  :  x  =  35*476. 
Amt,  of  AgCl  Amt.  of  CI  M,  Weight  of  AgCl  At  Weight  of  CL 
But  if  the  molecular  weight  of  chloride  of  silver  is  .  .  143-446 
we  may  deduct  the  atomic  weight  of  chlorine  .  .  .  35*476 
and  so  obtain  the  atomic  weight  of  silver ;  .  .  .  .  107*970 
and  if  the  molecular  weight  of  chloride  of  potassium  is  74-4208 
we  may  deduct  the  atomic  weight  of  chlorine,  .  .  .  35-476 
and  so  obtain  the  atomic  weight  of  potassium  .  .  .  38-9448 
These  numbers  will  be  found  to  be  very  nearly  coincident  with 
those  previously  given  as  the  accepted  atomic  weights  of  these 
three  very  important  elements. 
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540.  Bromide  and  Iodide  of  8tlver  (AgBr  and  Agl)  are  two 
rather  rare  minerals,  usnallj  associated  with  chloride  of  silver  or 
with  native  silver.  Their  artificial  preparation  and  such  of  their 
properties  as  have  present  importance  have  been  already  alluded 
to  (Exp.  272).  They  are  both  easily  ^ible  and  insoluble  in 
water,  but  soluble  in  concentrated  solutions  of  the  bromide  and 
iodide  of  potassium. 

641.  Cyanide  of  Silver  (AgCN)  is  a  white  powder,  insoluble 
in  water  but  soluble  in  ammonia- water,  obtained  by  precipitating 
nitrate  of  silver  with  a  soluble  cyanide  like  the  cyanide  of  potas- 
sium. Cyanide  of  silver  is  soluble  in  solutions  of  the  cyanides  of 
sodium,  potassium,  calcium,  and  other  metals,  forming  double 
cyanides  of  the  formula  MAgC^N,.  When  such  a  solution  is 
subjected  to  the  action  of  a  galvanic  battery,  metallic  silver  is 
deposited  at  the  negative,  pole,  in  a  compact,  adherent  layer, 
while  at  the  positive  pole,  where  a  strip  or  plate  of  metallic 
silver  is  placed,  .a  quantity  of  the  metal  equal  to  that  which  is 
deposited  at  the  n^ative  pole  continually  dissolves.  A  solution 
which  contains  -^  of  its  weight  of  silver  is  found  to  be  of  con- 
venient strength  for  the  ordinary  operations  of  electro-plating. 

542.  Sulphide  of  Silver  (Ag^B), — ^This  compound  is  a  principal 
ore  of  silver.  The  native  mineral  is  sometimes  crystallized,  in 
cubes  or  octahedrons,  and  sometimes  massive ;  it  has  a  leaden 
lustre  and  color,  and  it  is  so  soft  that  a  knife  will  cut  or  a  die 
impress  it;  it  is  fusible,  and  when  roasted  in  the  air  yields 
silver  (which  remains  in  the  metallic  state)  and  sulphurous  acid 
(the  product  of  the  combination  of  its  sulphur  with  the  oxygen  of 
the  air).  The  pure  mineral  is  very  easily  recognized  by  these 
marked  characteristics.  Silver  is  readily  tarnished  by  contact 
with  moist  gaseous  sulphydric  acid,  or  with  a  solution  of  a  solu- 
ble sulphide ;  this  tarnish  is  the  sulphide  of  silver  (§  533).  The 
sulphide  may  be  artificially  prepared  by  transmitting  a  stream  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  through  a  solution  of  a  salt  of  silver. 

Exp.  274 — ^Place  in  a  test-glass  8  or  10  c.  c.  of  water  to  which  20 
or  SO  drops  of  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  have  been  added,  and  pass 
through  the  dilute  solution  a  slow  stream  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 
The  black  precipitate  is  the  sulphide  of  silver. 

Strong  adds,  especially  when  hot,  dissolve  or  decompose  this 
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sulphide.  It  is  not  soluble  in  solutionB  of  the  sulphides  of  the 
alkali-metals ;  but  by  fusion  it  may  be  made  to  unite  with  many 
other  sulphides  of  metals. 

643.  StdphaU  of  Silver  (Ag,SOJ.— When  silver  is  boiled  with 
strong  sulphuric  acid,  the  silver  gradually  dissolves,  and  there  are 
formed  the  sulphate  of  silver,  water,  and  sulphurous  add : — 

2Ag  +  2H,S0,  =  Ag,80,  -h  2H,0  4-80,. 
The  sulphate  is  dissolved  by  the  excess  of  acid,  but  it  is  deposited 
in  great  part  on  the  addition  of  water,  for  it  is  but  slightly 
soluble  in  water.  As  gold  is  not  soluble  in  sulphuric  add,  small 
quantities  of  gold  may  be  separated  from  large  quantities  of  silver 
or  silver  alloys  by  boiling  the  metal,  finely  granulated,  in  cast^ 
iron  vessels  with  oil  of  vitriol ;  silver  and  copper  dissolve,  and  the 
gold  is  left  behind  in  a  fine  powder.  The  solution  of  silver  is 
subsequently  diluted,  and  the  silver  precipitated  from  the  solution 
in  the  metallic  state  by  means  of  metallic  copper.  (Exp.  267.) 
Old  silver  coin,  containing  not  more  than  ^^^  of  gold,  has  been 
profitably  worked  over  by  this  process. 

544.  The  Alkali  Group. — ^The  metals  which  must  plainly  be 
classed  together  under  this  head  are  sodium,  potassium,  (ammo- 
nium,) lithium,  rubidium,  and  caesium.  Two  other  metals  are 
better  classed  with  this  group  than  elsewhere ;  but  their  likeness 
to  the  alkali-metals  is  but  partial,  and  in  many  respects  their  pro- 
perties are  quite  unlike  those  of  the  six  metals  just  enumerated; 
these  two  metals  are  silver  and  thallium.  The  common  proper- 
ties of  the  alkali-metals. are  mainly  these : — they  have  the  lustre 
of  silver,  are  soft,  easily  fiisible,  and  volatile  at  high  tempera- 
tures; they  unite  greedily  with  oxygen,  and  decompose  water 
with  facility,  forming  basic  hydrates  which  are  very  caustic  and 
intensely  alkaline  bodies,  not  to  be  decomposed  by  heat ;  their 
carbonates,  sulphates,  sulphides,  and  chloride^,  and,  indeed,  tiie 
vast  majority  of  their  salts,  are  soluble  in  water ;  and  each  metal 
forms  but  one  chloride,  one  brdhiide,  and  one  iodide ;  they  all 
form  basic  oxides,  and  never  an  acid  oxide ;  they  occur  in  nature 
in  modes  analogous  though  not  the  same ;  their  corre^onding 
salts  are  often,  though  not  always,  isomorphoos ;  lastly,  there  is 
a  general,  though  not  absolute,  uniformity  among  the  formulfle  of 
the  compounds  into  which  these  elements  enter,  so  thaty  if  a  com- 
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pound  of  a  given  compositioiL  is  proved  to  exist  with  one  of  these 
el/Bments,  tiie  strong  presumptian  h  that  analogous  compounds 
with  all  the  other  elements  of  the  group  exist  likewise,  with  pro- 
perties similar  though  not  identical. 

QSlrer  and  thallium  present,  on  the  whole,  so  few  points  of 
resemblaaice  to  the  alkaii-metals  that  they  would  not  be  compre- 
hended in  the  same  group  with  them  were  it  not  for  one  consi- 
deration weighty  enough  to  turn  the  balance  when  the  discussion 
of  other  properties  leaves  the  matter  in  doubt.  Sodium,  potas- 
sium, (ammonium,)  lithium,  caesium,  rubidium,  silver,  and  thallium 
all  replace  hydrogen,  atom  for  atom.  All  these  elements  are  ex- 
changeable for  hydrogen  asnd  with  each  other,  atom  for  atom,  and 
in  the  present  state  of  the  science  they  must  be  regarded  as  the  only 
metals  thus  equivalent  to  hydrogen.  The  atom  of  the  elements 
of  tiiie  chlorine  group,  indudiug  fluorine  in  that  designation,  and 
of  the  seven  elements  above  enumerated,  is  exchangeable  for  one 
atom  of  hydrogen ;  it  is  worth  one  in  exchange,  and  these  ele- 
ments ore  tiierefore  said  to  be  wmailent,  or,  with  less  verbal  pre- 
cision, montUonde, 

545.  QuoMtivalmoe. — ^The  chemical  elements  have-not  all  the 
same  atom-Jixing  power ;  thus,  while  an  atom  of  chlorine  combines 
with  only  one  atom  of  hydrogen,  an  atom  of  oxygen  has  the 
power  to  drag  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  into  a  molecule ;  an  atom  of 
nitrogen  holds  three  atoms  of  hydrogen  in  firm  chemical  combi- 
nation, and  an  atom  of  carbon  four  hydrogen-atoms.  In  all  double 
decompoeitians  aa  atcon  of  sodium,  potasdum,  or  silver  replaces 
one  atom  of  hydrogen,  but  an  atom  of  calcmm  or  lead  two  atoms 
of  hydrogen  (§82).  To  indicate  conveniently  the  atom-flxing 
power  of  each  element  a  sign  is  needed  and  a  name.  The  con- 
vfflSLtional  sign  is  a  Roman  numeral,  or  an  equivalent  number 
of  accents,  plaoed  above  and  at  the  right  of  the  symbol  of  the 
elementy  in  case  its  atom  be  worth  more  than  one  of  hydrogen ; 
and  for  the  name  to  denote  this  atom-fixing  power  of  the  elements 
the  word  **  quantivalence  '^  may  be  used,  or  the  less  descriptive 
word  "  atomicity."  The  elraaeuts  are  called  fmivalewi,  bivalent, 
trivalenty  and  gtnadrivalent,  or  monatomiCf  diatomic,  triatomie,  and 
tetratomic,  according  as  their  respective  atoms  are  capable  of  satu- 
rating, or  holding  in  firm  chemical  combination,  1,  2,  3,  or  4 
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atoms  of  hydrogen.  Thus^  while  the  simple  symbols  CI,  Br,  K, 
Ag  indicate  that  chlorine,  bromine,  potassium,  and  dlTer  are 
nniyalent,  the  symbols  of  nitrogen,  antimony,  and  other  trivalent 
elements  may  be  written  N'",  8b'",  <kc.  In  the  same  way  the 
symbols  0"  and  Ca"  indicate  that  oxygen  and  calcium  are  biva- 
lent, and  the  symbol  C""  shows  that  carbon  is  quadriyalent. 

The  quantiyalenoe  of  many  of  the  elements  is  not  yet  deter- 
mined  with  certainty;  but  the  classification  into  groups  of  the 
elements  we  have  thus  far  studied  rests  upon  the  quantivalence 
of  the  elements,  as  well  as  upon  the  other  chemical  resemblanoes, 
which  have  been  dwelt  upon  in  connexion  with  each  group.  Hie 
elements  of  the  chlorine-group  and  the  alkali-group  are  univalent; 
the  elements  of  the  sulphur-group  and  the  majority  of  the  metals, 
hereafter  to  be  studied,  are  bivalent ;  the  elements  of  the  nitro- 
gen-group are  trivalent,  and  of  the  carbon-group  quadrivalent^ 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  atom-fixing  power  of  the  ele- 
mentary bodies  is,  under  all  circumstances,  and  in  all  compounds, 
invariably  exerted  to  the  fullest  extent.  Were  the  combination 
of  the  elements  governed  by  any  such  law  as  this,  it  would  evi- 
dently be  impossible  for  any  two  elements  to  unite  in  more  than 
one  proportion.  Thus  trivalent  nitrogen  and  bivalent  oxygen 
could  only  combine  in  the  proportions  represented  by  the  formula 
^i'^s'f  proportions  which  completely  satisfy  the  atom-fixing 
power  of  both  elements.  But  we  know  that  these  two  elements 
actually  form  no  less  than  ^ve  different  compounds  (§§  75,  76), 
of  which  only  one  is  marked  by  the  complete  equilibrium  of  the 
two  elements;  and  this  one  iB  by  no  means  the  most  stable  mem- 
ber of  the  series  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  about  the  most  unstable. 
The  student  must  not  imagine  that  a  bivalent  element  has  twice 
as  strong  affinities  as  a  univalent  element ;  the  atom-fixing  power 
of  an  element  is  no  test  or  index  of  the  avidity  with  which  it 
seeks  combination.  Chlorine,  which  holds  but  one  atom  of  hy- 
drogen, is  competent  to  decompose  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  ammo- 
nia, and  marsh-gas,  although  sulphur  unites  by  preference  with 
two,  nitrogen  with  three,  and  carbon  with  four  atoms  of  hydrogen. 
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CHAPTER    XXVIII. 

C  A  L  C I  U  M —  8TB0KTIV  U — ^B  A  R I U  K — ^L  BAD. 
CALCIITM. 

546.  This  metal  is  a  constituent  of  several  of  the  commonest 
and  most  important  minerals ;  it  forms  a  very  considerable  portion 
(perhaps  as  much  as  one-sixteenth)  of  the  solid  crust  of  the 
earth.  Before  considering  the  properties  of  the  metal  itself,  let 
us  examine  some  of  its  familiar  compounds. 

647.  Carbonate  of  Calcium  (CaCO,)  occurs  in  nature  in  many 
different  forms^  called  by  a  great  variety  of  names^  among  which 
may  be  mentioned  limestone^  chalk,  marble,  calc-spar,  and  coral. 
There  are  whole  ranges  of  mountains  composed  almost  entirely 
of  limestone,  while  in  many  extensive  tracts  of  country  the  soil  is 
calcareous  and  reposes  upon  limestone  rocks.  The  shells  of  shell- 
fish are  almost  entirely  composed  of  it^  and  it  is  an  important 
constituent  of  dolomite,  marl,  and  many  other  rocks  and  minerals. 
It  is  formed  artificially,  as  has  been  seen  (Exp.  168),  when  car- 
bonic acid  is  brought  into  contact  with  lime-water ;  but  it  is 
noteworthy  that  carbonic  acid  will  not  unite  with  the  anhydrous 
oxide  of  calcium  (quicklime). 

Carbonate  of  calcium,  though  tasteless,  is  slightly  soluble  in 
water,  and  the  solution  exhibits  a  faint  alkaline  reaction;  it 
is,  however,  rather  freely  soluble  in  water  charged  with  carbonic 
add  (§403). 

Exp.  275. — Place  in  a  test-tube  20  or  SO  drops  of  lime-water,  and 
as  much  pure  water ;  immerse  in  the  mixture  the  deliveiy-tube  of  a 
bottle  firom  which  carbonic  add  gas  is  being  evolved  (Exp.  171).  Car- 
bonate of  calcium  will  be  thrown  down  at  first  \  but  after  a  while,  as 
the  water  in  the  test-tube  becomes  saturated  with  carbonic  acid,  the 
predpitated  carbonate  will  redissolve,  and  there  will  be  obtained  a 
perfectly  dear  solution,  which,  in  spite  of  the  large  proportion  of  car- 
bonic acid  contained  in  it,  has  a  decided  alkaline  reaction.  By  boiling 
the  solution,  so  that  a  portion  of  its  carbonic  add  may  be  expelled,  the 
carbonate  of  caldum  can  be  again  precipitated.    So,  too,  if  the  liquid 
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be  left  exposed  to  the  air,  it  will  gradually  giye  off  carbonic  acid,  and 
become  turbid  from  deposition  of  carbonate  of  calcium. 

The  phenomena  illustrated  in  this  experiment  often  occor  in  nature. 
In  many  districts  where  limestone  is  abundant,  the  well-  and  rirer- 
waters  are  highly  charged  with  carbonate  of  calcium  held  diasolTed  by 
carbonic  add ;  the  water  is  thus  made  **  hard ''  (see  §  560)^  and  ia,  com- 
paratiyely  speaking,  unfit  for  washiog  and  for  many  other  puipoeei. 
When  employed  as  a  source  of  steam-power,  such  waters  depoait  car- 
bonate of  calcium  as  an  incrustation  upon  the  sides  of  the  boilen  as 
&8t  as  the  excess  of  carbonic  acid  is  expelled  by  boiling.  Thia  acafe, 
or  incrustation,  forms  a  more  or  less  coherent  coating  upon  tlie  tnn«r 
surface  of  the  boDer,  and,  being  a  veiy  poor  conductor  of  heat,  it  greath 
interferes  with  the  heating  of  the  water;  the  scale  ksepa  the  water 
away  from  the  iron  sides  of  the  boiler,  and  the  metal,  being  Hum  mt- 
duly  heated,  is  rapidly  oxidized,  or  "  burnt  oat,"  as  the  firanuui  cor- 
rectly states  it. 

The  formation  of  calcareous  petrifactions,  of  stalactitee  and  stalag- 
mites, of  the  stones  called  tu&  and  trayertine,  and  of  many  depoaitB  of 
crystallized  carbonate  of  calcium,  is  directly  referable  to  tike  esci^  of 
carbonic  acid  from  calcareous  waters.  Wheneyer  water,  chained  witli 
carbonate  of  calcium,  flows  out  from  the  earth  into  the  open  air,  or 
trickles  into  hollows  or  cayems  within  the  earth,  eorbomo  acid  ia  giyn 
off  in  the  gaseoua  state,  and  carbonate  of  calcium  is  depoaited.  Stebe- 
tites  are  the  pendent  masses,  like  ioides^  which  hang  from  the  loofe  of 
carems  and  the  walls  of  cellars,  bridges,  and  like  coyered  ways ;  stalag- 
mites are  the  opposite  masses  which  grow  up  out  of  the  drope  of  water 
which  fall  firom  the  stalactites  aboye  them,  before  all  the  diaaobred 
carbonate  has  been  deposited.  The  waters  of  some  mineral  springs 
are  so  highly  charged  with  carbonate  of  calcium,  that,  on  being  exposed 
to  the  air,  they  quickly  deposit  a  considerable  quantity  of  it  upon  any 
solid  substance  with  which  they  come  in  contact  In  case  such  waAeis 
flow  oyer  pieces  of  wood  or  other  organic  matter,  the  form  of  tite  wood 
will  be  preseryed  in  the  cast  or  ''  petrifaction,*'  long  aftw  the  wood 
itself  has  decayed  and  disappeared.  Where  such  deposits  are  formed 
npon  a  scale  so  large  as  to  be  of  geological  importaxice,  as  ia  the  case 
in  some  of  the  yolcanic  districts  of  Italy,  the  rock  formed  is  called  tofii 
when  porous,  and  trayertine  if  compact 

548.  Carbonate  of  calcium  difisolyes  also  in  aqueooa  aolutionB 
of  seyeral  of  the  salts  of  ammonium,  such  as  the  ohloride,  nitrate, 
and  sulphate,  especially  if  it  has  only  recently  been  precipitated 
and  is  stiJI  moist  and  incoherent. 

Exp,  276.~ThraBgh  2  or  3  e.  c  of  lime-water,  contained  in  a  test^ 
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tobe,  blow,  bj  meai»  of  a  glaw  tube,  a  quantity  of  aiv  fixmi  the  Itmgs ; 
to  the  milky  liquid  obtaiBed,  add,  drop  by  drop,  a  odd,  saturated 
aqueous  solution  of  chloride  of  ammoniuiii^  vitil  the  eloudiness  in  the 
lime-water  has  disappeared— that  is,  until  the  carbonate  of  calcium 
has  all  been  dissolved. 

JSxp,  277.--Place  a  drop  or  two  of  a  solution  of  chloride  of  calcium 
in  a  test-tube,  pour  upon  it  several  drops  of  a  strong  solution  of  chlo- 
ride of  ammonium ;  shake  the  mixture,  and  then  add  to  it  a  few  drops 
of  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonium,  and  also  a  few  drops  of  am- 
monia-water. If  enough  chloride  of  ammonium  has  been  added  to  the 
liquid,  no  precipitate  will  be  ficnrmed  in  it,  though,  in  the  absence  of 
chloride  of  ammonium,  a  predpitate  will  at  <»ice  be  produced  on  mix- 
ing the  other  ingredients.  A  precipitate  may,  however,  always  be  ob- 
tained by  boiling  the  mixed  solutions^  unless  a  large  excess  of  chloride 
of  ammonium  be  present,  or  unless  the  chloride-of-calcium  solution  be 
very  dilute. 

By  repeating  this  experiment  under  varied  conditions,  taking  note, 
in  each  case,  of  the  number  of  drops  of  the  solutions  of  cbloride  of  am- 
monium, chloride  of  calcium,  and  of  water  employed,  and  methodically 
increasing  or  diminishing  each  of  these,  the  student  will  quickly  p^- 
ceive  the  real  significance  of  the  solvent  power  of  the  ammoniacal  salt, 
and  will  appreciate  the  fact  that,  in  testing  for  small  quantities  of 
either  lime  or  carbonic  acid,  it  is  necessary  for  the  analyst  to  exclude 
anmionium-salts  from  his  solutions  as  far  as  may  be  practicable. 

When  boiled  with  solutions  of  the  salts  of  anmionium  (with  cho- 
ride  of  ammonium  for  example),  carbonate  of  calcium  is  rapidly  de- 
oomposed  and  dissolved,  carbonate  of  ammonium  being  given  off,  while 
the  chloride  (or  sonoie  other  salt)  of  calcium  remains  in  solution. 

549.  Carbonate  of  caldiim  is  remarkable  not  only  for  the  very 
great  diversity  of  external  appearance  which  is  presented  by  its 
several  massive  and  amorphous  varietieB,  but  it  is  likewise  found 
in  a  greater  variety  of  regular  cryBtalline  forms  than  any  other 
substance ;  more  than  150  native  varieties  of  it  have  been  observed 
by  mineralogists.  Ab  calc-^par,  it  occurs  in  rhombohedrons  and 
other  derivative  forms  of  the  sixth  or  hexagonal  system  (§  191); 
but  it  is  found  also  as  the  mineral  arragonite,  in  forms  of  the 
trimetrio  system,  and  ia  consequently  dimorphona. 

The  two  forms  of  carbonate  of  calcium,  calc-spar  and  arra- 
gonite, present  many  differences  in  their  physical  properties. 
Some  specimens  of  oalo-spar,  called  Iceland  spar,  are  perfectly 
transparent  and  colorless,  and  exhibit  to  a  remarkable  degree  tho 
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phenomena  of  doable  refraction.  Transparent  ciystals  of  arra- 
gonite  exhibit  also  the  phenomena  of  double  refraction;  but  aira* 
gonite  has  two  axes  of  doable  refraction,  calc-spar  only  one. 
GxTstals  of  calc-spar  are  deavable  parallel  to  the  faces  of  the 
rhombohedron  which  is  the  primary  form  of  the  mineral,  and 
masses  of  it  may  often  be  broken  up  into  more  or  leas  perfect 
rhombohedrons.  Arragonite,  on  the  contrary,  presents  two  direc- 
tions of  distinct  deavage,  parallel  to  the  faces  of  a  right  rhombk 
prism.  The  fractures  of  the  two  minerals  are  therefore  quite  un- 
like. The  specific  gravity  of  calc-spar  ranges  from  2*7  to  2-75, 
while  the  specific  gravity  of  arragonite  is  generally  between  2*9 
and  3*3.  Arragonite  is  considerably  harder  than  calc-spar,  but 
its  specific  heat  (0*1966)  is  less.  When  carbonate  of  calcium 
crystallizes  frt)m  hot  solutions  it  takes  the  form  of  arragoxiite,  but 
from  cold  solutions  it  crystallizes  as  calc-spar.  In  like  manna 
the  precipitate  formed  by  mixing  boiling  solutions  of  chloride  ci 
calcium  and  carbonate  of  ammonium  is  seen  under  the  microeeope 
to  consist  of  acicular  crystals  of  arragonite,  while  the  precipitate 
obtained  frt)m  cold  solutions  of  the  same  salts  is  amorphous.  In 
either  case,  however,  if  the  moist  precipitate  be  left  to  itself  for 
some  time  in  the  cold,  it  will  gradually  assume  the  rhombohedial 
form  of  calc-spar,  no  matter  whether  it  was  at  first  acicular  or 
amorphous. 

In  all  its  varieties  carbonate  of  calcium  is  readily  attacked  by 
acids,  even  if  they  be  dilute ;  the  action  is  attended  with  effer- 
vescence, owing  to  the  expulsion  of  carbonic  acid  and  the  escape 
of  this  gas  through  the  liquid : — 

CaO,CO,  4-  2HC1  =  CaCl,  +  CO,  +  H^O. 
Limestone  is  readily  distinguished  by  this  reaction  frx>m  other 
rocks. 

660.  Oande  of  Calcium  (CaO), — On  being  heated,  carbonate  of 
calcium  begins  to  ^ve  off  carbonic  acid  at  a  low  red  heat,  as  has 
been  seen  in  Exp.  170,  and  at  full  redness  is  completely  resolved 
into  oxide  of  calcium,  commonly  called  quicklime,  and  carbonie 
acid. 

JExp.  278. — ^Place  a  small  fragment  of  marble  upon  a  piece  of  char* 
coal  and  heat  it  strongly  in  the  blowpipe-flame  during  several  minates. 
Or  throw  a  lump  of  limestone  upon  an  anthracite  fire,  and  leave  it  there 
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that  which  has  been  long  dug  out  of  the  ground  and  has  so  lost 
its  natural  moisture ;  in  damp  weather,  moreoyer,  the  burning  is 
said  to  go  on  more  satisfactorily  than  when  the  atmosphere  is 
dry.  If  carbonate  of  calcium  be  ignited  in  a  tube  of  iron,  or  other 
metal,  closed  hermetically,  so  that  no  carbonic  acid  can  escape 
from  the  tube,  the  carbonate  disengages  carbonic  acid  until  the 
pressure  of  the  confined  gas  becomes  so  great  as  to  arrest  the 
further  decomposition  of  the  carbonate.  Under  these  conditions, 
the  temperature  may  be  raised  high  enough  to  fuse  the  undecom- 
posed  carbonate ;  the  cooled  mass  often  presents  the  appearance 
of  fine-grained  marble.  K  the  tube  in  which  the  experiment  has 
been  performed  be  very  slowly  cooled,  the  carbonic  acid  will  be 
reabsorbed. 

Of  the  anhydrous  oxide  of  calcium  little  need  here  be  said.  It 
is  infusible  at  the  most  intense  heat  at  present  at  our  command, 
and  is  therefore  used  for  making  crucibles  in  which  the  most  re- 
fractory metals  are  melted  by  the  aid  of  the  compound  blowpipe. 
It  has  no  power  to  unite  with  dry  carbonic  acid  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures, but  when  exposed  at  very  high  temperatures  to  an 
atmosphere  of  carbonic  acid  possessing  a  certain  tension,  some  of 
the  gas  is  absorbed.  It  unites  with  water  very  energetically,  and 
the  product  of  this  union  combines  readily  Vith  carbonic  acid. 
When  lumps  of  quicklime  are  exposed  to  the  air  they  slowly 
absorb  both  water  and  carbonic  acid,  and  after  a  while  fall  to 
powder.     This  powder  is  known  as  airslaJced  lime ;  its  composi- 
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smooth  paste  id  desired,  as  in  the  pr^aiation  of  mUk  oif  limey 
or  of  mortar^  and  in  general  whenever  hydrate  of  calcinm  is 
required  in  a  very  finely  divided  condition,  it  is  best  to  poor  two 
or  three  parts  by  weight  of  water  npoa  one  part  of  qnioklime, 
so  that  the  slaking  may  be  qnickly  effected.  By  nsing  hot  water 
the  prooess  may  be  still  farther  accelerated.  The  proportione 
of  material  given  at  the  beginning  of  £xp.  279  are  better  adapted 
tibm  these  last  for  illustrating  the  evolution  of  heat;  but  if 
too  little  water  be  employed,  the  hydrate  of  calcium  formed  is 
liable  to  be  granular  and  crystalline  rather  than  powdery.  Both 
milk  of  lime  and  dry  powdery  hydrate  of  calcium  are  largely 
employed  for  purifying  the  Uluminating  gas  made  bam.  coal. 
They  remove  from  the  gas  sulphydric  and  carbonic  acids. 

JSicp,  280. — ^Provide  two  gas-bottleg,  one  arranged  for  generating 
sulphydric  acid  (Exp.  SQ),  the  other  for  generating  carbonic  acid 
(Exp.  171).  Comoiect  with  one  of  the  gas-bottles  a  tube  iilled  loosely 
with  diy  hydrate  of'calciunl  {Appendix,  Fig.  16),  and  with  the  other 
a  small  bottle  containing  milk  of  lima  Pour  chlorhydrio  acid  into 
the  gas-bottles,  so  that  sulphydric  and  carbonic  acids  shall  be  freely 
evolved,  and  test,  from  time  to  time,  with  lead-paper  (Exp.  90),  and 
with  lime-water  (Exp.  170),  as  to  whether  these  acids  are  completely 
absorbed  by  the  dxy  hydrate  of  calcium  and  the  milk  of  lime.  After  a 
while,  change  the  places  of  the  absorbing  tube  and  bottle,  so  that  the 
ndlk  of  lime  shall  now  be  where  the  dry  hydrate  was  before,  and  agiun 
test  the  effici^icy  of  the  absorption,  with  lead-paper  and  lime-water. 
In  actual  practice  it  is  found  that,  while  the  d^  hydrate  is  a  moxe 
efficient  absorbent  of  carbonic  acid  than  milk  of  lime,  the  latter  ia 
capable  of  taking  up  far  more  sulphydric  acid  than  the  foxmer. 

553.  Hydrate  of  calcium  may  be  obtained  crystallised,  in  hex- 
agonal piisms,  by  evaporating  lime-water  in  the  dry  exhausted 
receiver  of  an  air-pump.  At  a  red  heat  it  gives  off  its  water, 
and  is  reconverted  into  quicklime.  The  residue  in  this  ease  is 
left  in  an  open,  porous  condition  which  well  fits  it  for  many 
chemical  purposes  (see  §  120). 

It  is  noteworthy  that  hydrate  of  calcium  is  somewhat  less 
soluble  in  hot  than  in  cold  water.  If  a  cold,  saturated  solntioa 
of  lime-water  be  boiled,  nearly  half  of  its  solid  contents  will  be 
deposited ;  and  in  case  none  of  the  water  has  been  driven  off,  the 
matter  thus  precipitated  will  slowly  dissolve  again  after  the  liquid 
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above  it  has  become  cold.  In  studying  this  point,  the  experi- 
menter must  take  care  that  the  solution  is  kept  out  of  contact 
with  the  air,  lest  it  absorb  some  of  the  carbonic  add  which  is 
always  present  in  the  atmosphere,  and  become  turbid  from  depo- 
sition of  carbonate  of  calcium.  A  familiar  instance  of  this  absoip-^ 
tiqn  is  seen  in  cases  where  milk  of  lime  is  employed  for  white- 
washing :  the  loosely  adherent  white  coating,  left  after  the  liquid 
has  become  thoroughly  dry,  is  no  longer  hydrate  of  caldmn,  but 
carbonate  of  calcium  in  a  more  or  less  pure  condition* 

554.  Slaked  lime  is  very  largely  employed  for  making  mortar, 
as  an  ingredient  of  various  cements,  and  for  plastering.  When 
mixed  with  enough  water  to  form  a  thick  paste,  it  is  deddedly 
plastic,  and  admits  of  being  spread  and  moulded  like  wax  or  day. 
This  paste  sets,  as  it  dries,  to  a  firm,  solid  mass,  which,  when  in 
thin  layers,  adheres  firmly  to  any  rough  surfaces  upon  which  it 
may  have  hardened.  When,  however,  any  considerable  maas  of 
the  moist  paste  is  allowed  to  solidify  by  itself,  the  dry  product 
will  gradually  crack  and  fall  to  pieces.  Lime-paste  cannot,  there- 
fore, be  employed  as  a  mortar  unless  it  be  mixed  with  some  sub- 
stance like  sand,  which  shall  present  numerous  surfaces  upon 
which  the  hardened  product  may  adhere ;  by  the  addition  of  sand, 
moreover,  the  moist  lime  is  prevented  from  shrinking  too  much 
as  it  becomes  dry. 

Mortar  is  commonly  prepared  by  mixing  1  part  of  quicklime 
with  water  enough  to  form  a  thin  paste,  then  adding  3  or  4  parts 
of  coarse,  sharp  sand,  and  thoroughly  incorporating  these  ingre- 
dients. The  paste  thus  obtained  is  applied  as  a  thin  layer  to  the 
moistened  surfaces  of  the  bricks  or  stones  to  be  united.  The 
pasty  mortar  soon  sets  to  the  hard  mass  above  described,  and, -on 
continued  exposure  to  the  air,  it  slowly  absorbs  carbonic  acid  at  * 
its  surface,  and  is  there  converted  into  a  compact  compound  of 
hydrate  and  carbonate  of  caldum.  The  stone-like  mass  thus  ob- 
tained binds  firmly  together  the  bricks  or  stones  between  which 
it  has  been  interposed.  It  has  been  asserted  that  the  original 
mortar-paste  sets  more  firmly  if  it  contain  a  certain  admixture  of 
carbonate  of  calcium,  than  if  it  contain  only  the  pure  hydrate ; 
this  admixture  is,  of  course,  produced  when  mortar  is  left  for 
«ome  time  in  contact  with  the  air  before  being  used.    In  the 
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coarse  of  time  chemical  combination  oocorB,  to  a  limited  extent, 
between  the  silicic  acid  of  the  sand  and  the  oxide  of  caldnm  in 
the  hardened  mortar,  though  the  process  goes  on  but  slowly; 
each  grain  of  sand  finally  becomes  coTcred  with  a  thin  layer  of 
hydrated  silicate  of  calcium,  which  contributes  materially  to  the 
solidity  of  the  mortar.  The  mortar  taken  from  old  buildings 
yields  a  certain  proportion  of  gelatinous  silica  on  being  treated 
with  chlorhydiic  acid  (§  466). 

The  conversion  of  the  original  mortar  into  hydrocarbonate  and 
silicate  of  calcium  is  never  completely  accomplished ;  in  the  cen- 
tral portions  of  the  mass,  ^ree  hydrate  of  calcium  wiU  still  be 
found  after  the  lapse  of  many  centuries.  Samples  of  mortar,  re- 
cently taken  from  the  Gh*eat  Pyramid,  were  found  on  analysis 
to  contain  a  large  proportion  of  the  free  hydrate. 

555.  The  plastering  used  for  finishing  the  walls  and  ceilings  of 
rooms  is  mortar  to  which  a  quantity  of  hair  has  been  added  to 
increase  its  tenacity ;  in  drying,  it  is,  of  course,  subject  to  the 
same  chemical  changes  as  ordinary  mortar.  By  absorbing  car- 
bonic acid  from  the  air,  it  is  gradually  converted,  in  part,  into 
carbonate  of  calcium,  while  water  is  set  fr^e : — 

CaO,H,0  +  CO,  =  CaO,CO,  +  H,0. 

Consequently  the  walls  of  recently  plastered  rooms  cannot  become 
permanently  dry,  until  enough  carbonic  acid  has  been  absorbed 
to  expel  the  chemically  combined  water  from  their  outside  sur- 
faces; hence  the  dampness  so  often  perceived  in  new  houses, 
when  carbonic  acid  first  comes  to  be  freely  generated  in  them  by 
respiration  and  by  burning  lamps.  In  order  to  dry  plastering,  it 
would,  doubtless,  be  better  to  employ  open  fires  of  charcoal,  or  of 
coke,  and  to  deliver  the  products  of  the  combustion  directly  into 
the  room  which  is  to  be  dried,  instead  of  relying  solely  upon  hot 
air,  as  is  now  usual. 

556.  Hydrate  of  calcium,  like  the  hydrates  of  sodium  and  of 
potassium,  exhibits  a  strong  alkaline  reaction  when  tested  with 
moistened  litmus-paper,  and  exerts  a  corrosive  action  upon  most 
organic  substances;  hence  it  is  often  called  eauttie  Htm. 

Exp,  281. — ^Add  a  few  drops  of  water  to  a  small  quantity  of  dry 
hydrate  of  caldum,  and  rub  it  to  a  paste  between  the  fingers.    It  wUl 
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be  feU  tibat  the  alkali  acte  upon  the  skiii;  a  litde  of  the  eatade  is 
xeallj  dissolyed. 

Exp.  282. — Wrap  a  handful  of  diy  kydxate  of  caldam  in  a  paper, 
or,  better^  in  a  piece  of  linen  or  cotton  clotk,  and  set  the  padcet 
aside  for  a  week  or  two.  After  a  while,  the  cloth  or  paper  will  become 
rotten  and  friable :  the  caustic  lime^  as  the  common  phrase  is,  has  eaten 
away  their  more  corruptible  portions,  and  has  so  destroyed  the  inte- 
grity of  the  whole.  As  a  preliminary  operation  im  tanning  leather, 
hides  are  soaked  in  milk  of  lime  to  loosen  the  hair,  so  that  it  may  be 
readily  scraped  off.  The  value  of  lime,  as  an  ingredient  of  composts 
to  be  used  as  manure,  appears  to  depend,  in  great  meaauie,  upon  ita 
power  of  hastening  the  decay  and  disintegration  of  organic  matter. 

Lime  has  been  found  to  be  specially  valuable  as  manure  when  ^>- 
plied  to  soils  rich  in  vegetable  matter.  The  organic  matters  are  de- 
composed or  oxidized  into  carbonic  and  various  other  organic  acids, 
which  unite  with  the  lime ;  sometimes,  under  special  conditions,  more 
or  less  nitrate  of  calcium  is  found  among  the  products. 

lime  is  important,  also,  from  b^g  not  only  the  cheapest  alkali, 
but  the  cheapest  of  all  the  bases.  Since  its  compounds  with  car- 
bonic and  sulphuric  acids  are  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  it  is 
largely  employed  for  removing  these  acids  from  solutions  iu  which 
their  presence  is  not  desired ;  it  may  itself  be  removed  from  any 
solution  by  means  of  the  acids  in  question.  It  is  used  in  the 
manu&cture  of  the  caustic  alkalies  (soda  and  potash),  of  ammonia- 
water  and  of  bleaching-powders,  as  a  flux  in  many  metallur- 
gical operations,  in  the  refining  of  sugar,  for  preparing  a  lime 
soap  in  the  manufrustnre  of  stearine  candles,  and  for  numberleas 
other  purposes.  A  noteworthy  property  of  slaked  lime  is  its 
power  of  dissolving  freely  in  solutions  of  common  sugar. 

557.  StdphaU  of  Calcium  (Ca80  J  is  found  native  in  lai^ 
*  quantities,  as  the  minerals  gypsum  and  alab<uter.  These  nune- 
rals  contain  one-fifth  their  weight  of  water;  their  composition 
may  be  represented  by  the  formula  CaSO^  4-  2H,0.  The  same 
hydrated  salt  may  be  obtained  by  adding  sulphuric  acid,  or  the 
sdlntion  of  some  sulphate,  to  a  strong  aqueous  solution  of  almost 
any  of  the  salis  of  calcium.  This  hydrated  compoond  is  the  sub- 
stance commonly  meant  when  sulf^ate  of  calcium  is  spoken  of. 
The  anhydrous  compound  is  also  important:  it  is  sometimes 
found  in  nature  as  the  mineral  mukhydrite,  and  may  be  readily 
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psrepared  by  heatiiig  the  hjdrated  salt.  There  ia  ttill  a  third 
eompoimd,  the  oomposition  oi  whioh  may  be  represented  by  the 
formula  2Ca80^  +  H^O,  of  which,  however,  but  little  is  known. 

jEjij),  283. — ^Place  in  a  poicelain  eyaporating-dish,  or,  better,  in  an 
iron  pan,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  powdered  gypsum ;  heat  the  gyp- 
sum moderately  over  the  fiame  of  the  gas-lamp,  and  observe  the  move- 
ment of  ebullition  occasioned  by  the  escaping  water;  stir  the  mixture 
as  long  as  the  vapor  of  water  is  seen  to  escape,  and  then  set  the  residi^ 
aside  to  cool.  The  dry  product  is  known  as  calemed  g^/pmm  or  pUuUr 
of  Paris, 

As  much  as  nine-tenths  of  the  water  which  the  gypsum  contains 
may  be  readily  expelled  at  temperatures  between  100^  and  120^;  but, 
in  order  to  drive  off  the  last  portions  of  the  water,  a  temperature  of 
nearly  dOCf  is  required.  If  the  diy  eompouid  be  heated  to  tempera- 
tures much  higher  than  300°,  its  particles  appear  to  become  aggluti- 
nated, and  the  chemical  properties  of  the  substance  are  somewhat 
changed ;  the  gypsum  is  then  said  to  be  over-burned.  At  the  tempe- 
rature of  redness,  sulphate  of  calcium  melts  without  decomposition, 
and,  on  cooling,  assumes  a  crystalline  structure  similar  to  that  of  na- 
tive anhydrite. 

558.  When  powdered  sulphate  of  calcium,  whioh  has  been  made 
anhydrous  at  a  comparatively  low  temperature,  is  made  into  a 
paste  with  water,  and  then  left  to  itself,  it  soon  sets  or  hardens 
into  a  compact,  coherent  mass.  This  soHdifioation  is  a  conse- 
quence of  tiie  reassumption  by  the  sulphate  of  calcium  of  the 
two  molecules  of  water  of  crystalli2ation  which  were  driven  off 
by  heat  when  the  substance  was  niiade  anhydrous. 

Exp.  !284. — ^Place  a  small  coin  at  the  bottom  of  a  cylindrical 
pasteboard  pill-box  a  little  wider  than  the  coin ;  smear  the  coin  and 
the  interior  of  the  box  with  a  thia  film  of  oil.  Mix  intimately  two 
or  three  teaspoonfiib  of  the  calcined  gypsum  of  £xp.  283,  with  about  ^ 
half  their  volume  of  water,  in  a  small  porcelain  dish,  and  quickly  ' 
pour  the  mixture  into  the  box,  so  that  the  coin  shall  be  complet^y 
covered  by  it  The  mixture,  which  is  of  the  consistence  of  cieam, 
should  then  be  immediately  stirred  or  puddled  with  a  hair-pencil,  or 
with  a  tuft  of  cotton  tied  upon  a  stick,  or  with  the  end  of  the  finger, 
so  that  the  bubbles  of  air  which  remain  adhering  to  the  surface  of  the 
coin  may  be  pressed  out,  and  the  moist  paste  be  made  to  come  eveiy- 
where  into  contact  with  the  metal  In  ^e  course  of  a  few  minutes  the 
paste  will  solidify  and  become  so  hard  that  the  pastsboerd  envelope 
may  be  torn  away  from  it,  and  the  coin  removed.    A  perfect  cast  or 
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copy  of  the  stamp  upon  the  coin  will  be  found  impressed  upon  tiie 
hudened  gypsum.  The  impression  in  this  first  cast  is,  of  course,  re- 
versed^ but  by  smearing  it  with  oil  and  then  pouring  over  it  a  new 
portion  of  the  gypBum-paste,  precisely  as  was  done  with  the  coin,  a 
&c-8imile  of  the  original  coin  may  be  obtained. 

Plaster  of  Paris  is  largely  used  in  this  way  for  taking  accurate  copies 
of  a  great  variety  of  objects.  Thus,  in  the  process  Imown  as  stereo- 
typing, a  thin  paste  of  plaster  is  poured  upon  the  surface  of  the  printers' 
types,  after  they  have  been  set  up  and  made  ready  for  printing;  the 
mould  thus  formed  is  dried  and  baked  to  expel  the  water  from  &e 
gypsum,  and  is  then  plunged  into  a  bath  of  a  melted  alloy  of  lead, 
antimony,  and  tin,  known  as  stereotype-metal,  in  such  manner  that» 
on  withdrawing  the  mould  and  allowing  the  metal  within  it  to  cool, 
there  ia  obtained  a  fac-simile  of  the  original  types.  From  this  durable 
metallic  casting  the  page  is  finally  printed. 

As  has  been  said  above^  the  moist  paste  sets  as  soon  as  the  water, 
which  has  been  mechanically  mixed  with  the  anhydrous  sulphate  of 
calcium,  enters  into  chemical  combination  with  it  Ajb  in  all  other 
instances  of  chemical  action,  so  here,  heat  is  evolved  as  the  water  and 
plaster  combine,  as  may  readily  be  appreciated  by  operating  upon  con- 
siderable quantities  of  the  materials.  Since  the  plaster  assumes  ciya- 
talline  form  as  it  becomes  hydrated,  the  paste  increases  in  bulk  as  it 
hardens,  and  is  thus  pressed  into  the  finest  interstices  of  the  mould& 

Gypsum  sets  the  more  quickly  in  proportion  as  the  temperature  at 
which  it  has  been  dehydrated  was  low.  After  it  has  been  heated  above 
800^,  it  will  no  longer  set  on  being  mixed  with  water.  Besides  its 
use  in  taking  casts,  plaster  of  Paris,  on  account  of  this  power  of  com- 
bining with  water,  is  largely  employed  in  the  preparation  of  stucco 
and  of  various  imitations  of  marble.  The  hydrated  compound  finds 
application  also  as  a  manure,  in  the  manufacture  of  ammoniacal  salts, 
and  for  various  other  purposes. 

£xp,  285. — ^That  the  plaster  paste  expands  considerably  at  the  mo- 
ment of  solidification  may  be  shown  as  follows : — Procure  a  cracked 
test-tube,  or  small  fiask,  and  fill  it  completely  with  a  paste  m^de  of 
calcined  gypsum  and  water,  in  the  proportions  of  12  pts.,  by  weight, 
of  the  former,  to  6  of  the  latter.  In  the  course  of  16  or  20  minutes 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  original  crack  in  the  glass  vessel  has  extended 
in  various  directions,  in  consequence  of  the  expansion  of  the  mass 
within  it  It  wiU  be  noticed,  aJso,  that  the  vessel  feels  warm  to  the 
hand  (compare  Exp.  284).  Finally,  by  breaking  away  the  glass  enve- 
lope, there  may  be  obtained  a  cast  of  the  glass  vessel 

JE^.  286. — ^The  power  of  sulphate  of  calcium  to  take  up  water. 
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to  solidify  water  as  it  unites  with  it  to  form  the  cry stalline  compound 
CaH4SO0y  can  be  made  manifest  as  follows : — ^PreiMue  two  table- 
spoonfiils  of  a  saturated  aqueous  solution  of  chloride  of  calcium,  by 
dissolving  1  pt,  by  weight,  of  the  dry  chloride  in  1*6  part  of  water ; 
also  prepare  the  same  quantity  of  a  saturated  solution  of  sulphate  of 
sodium  (Exp.  228),  and,  finally,  mix  the  two  solutions.  Sulphate  of 
calcium  will  be  formed,  in  accordance  with  the  reaction 

OaOl,  4-  NajSO^  =  CaSO^  +  2Na01, 

and  will  unite  with  the  water  in  which  the  ingredients  from  which  it 
has  been  formed  were  previously  held  in  solution,  so  that  an  almost 
solid  mass  of  GaS04,2HaO  will  take  the  place  of  the  two  liquids. 

Ordinary  hydrated  sulphate  of  calcium  is  soluble  in  about  400 
parts  of  water  at  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  air ;  but,  like 
hydrate  of  calcium,  sulphate  of  sodium,  and  a  few  other  salts,  it 
is  less  soluble  in  hot  water  than  in  cold.  When  an  aqueous  so- 
lution of  sulphate  of  calcium  is  heated  to  100°  or  more,  a  precipi- 
tate will  soon  be  formed  in  it,  even  if  the  solution  be  very  dilute ; 
and  at  temperatures  as  high  as  140°  or  150°  the  anhydrous  com- 
pound is  completely  insoluble  in  water.  In  the  same  way  as  with 
sulphate  of  sodium  (Exp.  228),  it  appears  that  the  bihydrated 
sulphate  of  calcium  cannot  exist  at  temperatures  much  superior  to 
100°,  and  that  above  that  temperature  we  have  to  deal  with  other 
compounds  of  different  solubility.  In  other  words,  the  water 
which  is  held  in  chemical  combination  in  ordinary  unbumed  gyp- 
sum may  be  expelled  by  heat  even  when  the  gypsum  is  dissolved 
in  water.  Whenever  water  containing  sulphate  of  calcium  in 
solution  is  strongly  heated,  as  in  steam-boilers,  there  is  precipi- 
tated the  half-hydrated  compound,  of  composition  2CaS0^4-HjjO, 
which  has  been  mentioned  above.  Hence  the  formation  of  incrus- 
tations, or  scale,  of  sulphate  of  calcium  upon  the  walls  of  boilers 
fed  with  sea-water,  or  with  other  water  containing  the  sulphate. 
It  should  be  remarked  that  the  incrustation  in  this  case  does  not 
depend  upon  evaporation ;  the  sulphate  of  calcium  will  be  de- 
posited the  more  rapidly  in  proportion  as  the  water  of  the  boiler 
18  hot,  and  as  more  of  the  impure  feed-water  is  pumped  into  the 
boiler. 

559.  Besides  occurring  in  sea-water,  sulphate  of  calcium  is  a 
very  common  impurity  in  spring- water.    Water  which  contains 
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mvch  of  it  is  "  hud/'  aad  is  not  well  adapted  eitiu&t  Ibr  washing 
or  for  eookmg. 

JBxp.  287. — IXssolTe  a  small  bit  of  soap  in  liot  water,  and  add  to  the 
Bohition  an  equal  bulk  of  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  calcium.  The  mix- 
ture immediately  becomes  turbid,  and  after  a  few  moments  there  will 
be  formed  a  greasy,  flocculent,  adhesive  scum  upon  the  surfiice  of  the 
liquor.  This  precipitate  is  a  Ume  soap,  formed  by  the  union  of  the 
£Bttty  ingredients  of  tiie  soap  and  the  base  of  the  sulphate  of  calcium. 
Common  soap  is  a.compound  of  one  or  more  organic  acids,  known  as 
fatty  acids,  with  causdc  soda.  This  soda  soap  is  soluble  in  water,  but 
lime  soap  is  insoluble  \  hence,  when  a  soluble .  salt  dt  calcium  is  added 
to  a  solution  of  soap,  precipitation  occurs.  When  soap  is  added  to 
hasd  water,  it  will  produce  neither  p^pmanent  froth  nor  deanfling 
effect,  until  the  sulphate,  or  other  lime-salt  present,  has  all  been 
decomposed;  with  such  waters,  much  soap  is  consumed  in  rettorii^ 
the  calcium  compound,  before  the  proper  detergent  action  of  the  soap 
can  be  brought  into  play. 

560.  An  excellent  process  for  determining  the  relatire  hard- 
ness of  several  samples  of  water  bas  been  founded  i^n  the 
behavior  of  water  towards  soap,  as  set  forth  in  the  fcw^egoing 
experiment : — 

Exp,  288. — Prepare  a  sample  of  water,  of  standard  hardness,  as  fol- 
lows : — XMssolve  0-5  gnn.  of  white  marble,  or  other  pure  carbonate  of 
calcium,  in  dilute  chlorhydric  acid,  evaporate  to  dryness,  in  order  to 
expel  the  excess  of  acid,  and  dissolve  the  pure  chloride  of  calcium  ob- 
tained in  2  litres  of  water.  Next  prepare  a  solution  ei  soap  by  digest- 
ing 7  grma  of  Castile  soap,  or,  better,  white  curd  soap,  in  1120 
gnns.  of  a  mixture  of  8  parts  of  alcohol,  of  0-88  specific  gravity,  and  1 
of  pure  water,  until  no  more  soap  dissolves ;  filter  the  sohition,  and 
preserve  it  in  a  tight  bottle.  Measure  off  100  c.  c  of  the  water,  of 
Standard  hardness,  place  it  in  a  bottle  of  200  or  250  c  c  capacity,  and 
by  means  of  a  graduated  burette  (Appendix,  §  21),  or  pipette,  add  to 
it  the  solution  of  soap  by  portions  of  1  c.  c  each.  After  the  addition 
of  each  c.  c.  of  the  soap  solution,  repUce  the  stopper  in  tiie  bottle,  and 
shake  the  latter  violently,  then  place  the  bottle  upon  its  side,  aod 
observe  whether  the  bubbles,  which  form  upon  the  suifuse  ol  the 
liquid,  quickly  disappear.  So  long  as  the  bubbles  disappear  immedi* 
ately,  new  portions  of  the  soap-liquor  must  be  added;  but  as  soon  S0 
a  permanent  froth  is  formed,  the  operation  is  finished.  It  is  customaiT 
to  consider  the  operation  completed  when  the  bubbles  persist  during 
three  minutes.  The  number  of  c.  c.  of  soap-liquor  which  has  been 
employed  in  producing  this  result,  is  then  carefully  recorded. 
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Samples  of  well*  and  river-water  may  readily  be  compared  with  the 
water  of  known  standard  hardness.  We  have  only  to  measure  off  100 
c.  c  of  the  well-water,  place  it  in  a  small  bottle,  as  aboye,  and  add  to 
it  the  soap-liquor,  whose  value  has  been  determined,  until  a  persistent 
froth  is  produced.  If  it  be  assumed  that  the  standard  chloride-of-cal- 
cium  water  represent  100°  of  hardness,  the  comparative  hardness  of 
any  other  sample  of  water  wiU  follow  from  the  proportion : — As  the 
quantity  of  soap-liquor  required  to  produce  persistent  bubbles  in  the 
standard  water  is  to  100,  so  is  the  quantity  of  soap-liquor  which 
produces  bubbles  in  any  given  sample  of  water  to  the  relative  hard- 
ness of  the  sample. 

When  the  water  under  examination  haa  a  much  higher  degree  of 
hardness  than  100°,  it  is  necessary  to  dilute  it  with  from  1  to  6  times 
its  volume  of  distilled  water  before  adding  the  soap-liquor ;  for  the 
curdy  precipitate,  which  would  form,  if  soap  were  added  to  the  un- 
diluted liquid,  would  interfere  with  the  formation  of  froth,  and  so 
make  it  difficult  to  determine  when  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  soap- 
liquor  had  been  used. 

On  being  ignited  in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen,  or  in  contact 
with  substances  containing  carbon,  gjrpaum  may  readily  be  deox- 
idized and  converted  into  sulphide  of  calcium : — 
CaSO^  +  4C  =  CaS  +  4C0. 
This  reduction  is  readily  effected,  also,  when  aqueous  solutions  of 
gypsum  are  left  in  contact  with  decaying  vegetable  matter.    Since, 
in  this  case^  carbonic  acid  will  necessarily  come  in  contact  with 
the  sulphide  of  calcium  as  soon  as  it  is  formed,  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  gas  will  be  set  free,  as  may  be  perceived  wherever  the 
mud  of  docks  and  marshes  is  wet  with  sea- water : — 
CaS  4-  H,0  +  CO,  «  CaCO,  -f  H,S. 

561.  Phosphates  of  Caldvm. — ^There  are  several  of  these  phos- 
phates, comparable  respectively  with  the  various  phosphates  of 
sodium  (§  489) ;  the  most  remarkable  among  them  is  the  triphos- 
phate (3CaO,  PaOg),  commonly  called  bone-phosphate,  from  being 
found  in  bones.  It  is  the  chief  of  the  inoi^ganic  constituents  of 
which  the  skeletons  of  animals  are  composed.  Small  portions  of 
it  are  found  in  most  rocks  and  soils  (§  2©),  it  being  a  very  widely 
diffused,  though  nowhere  a  very  abundant,  substanoe.  Consider- 
able masses  of  it  have  been  found,  however,  in  Spain,  New  Jer- 
sey, and  Canada,  and  it  is  the  principal  ingredient  of  some  ki|id» 
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of  gaano.  No  matter  whence  obtained,  it  is  a  valnable  manure 
when  reduced  to  a  fine  powder.  Though  as  good  as  insoluble  in 
water,  it  dissolves  readily  in  acids  and  in  solutions  of  varioDS 
oiganic  substances. 

662.  Chloride  of  Calcium  (CaClj)  may  be  prepared  by  dis- 
solving chalk  or  marble  in  chlorhydrio  acid  (as  in  Exp.  171), 
and  evaporating  the  solution  to  dryness.  It  is  produced  in  large 
quantities  in  the  arts  by  heating  chloride  of  ammonium  with 
slakidd  lime  in  the  preparation  of  ammonia- water  (£zp.  48) : — 

2NH,C1  +  CaH,0,  =  CaCl,  +  21m,  +  2H,0. 
When  dried  at  about  200°,  chloride  of  calcium  is  left  as  a  porous 
mass,  which  is  largely  employed  in  chemical  laboratories  for  dxy- 
ing  gases  (Appendix,  §  15).  It  absorbs  water  with  great  avidity, 
and  is  one  of  the  most  deliquescent  substances  known.  When 
exposed  to  air  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  it  soon  absorbs  bo 
much  water  that  it  dissolves  completely.  At  a  low  red  heat  the 
anhydrous  chloride  melts  to  a  dear  liquid;  if  ignited  for  any 
length  of  time  in  contact  with  the  air,  it  suffers  decomposition  to 
a  slight  extent,  a  little  oxide  and  carbonate  of  calcium  being 
formed.  From  highly  concentrated  aqueous  solutions  there  ma}* 
be  obtained  crystal  of  the  hydrated  compound  CaCl^-f  6H,0. 

Slaked  lime  may  be  dissolved  in  considerable  quantity  in  a  ' 
boiling  aqueous  solution  of  chloride  of  calcium,  and  the  filtered  I 
solution  deporits,  on  cooling,  long,  thin  crystals  of  a  componnd  { 
known  as  oi^chloride  of  calcium  (CaCl,,  3CaO+16H,0),  which  , 
is  immediately  decomposed  when  treated  with  pure  water. 

563.  Hypochlorite  of  Calcium  (CaCl^OJ,  as  has  been  shown 
in  §  120,  is  a  component  of  the  substance  commonly  called  I 
**  chloride  of  lime."  This  important  bleaching  agent  is  prepared 
by  passing  chlorine  gas  into  chambers  filled  with  layers  of  finely 
powdered  slaked  lime,  in  accordance  with  the  reaction  already 
set  forth.  Chloride  of  lime,  or  bleaehing>powder,  is  a  dry,  white 
powder,  smelling  feebly  of  hypochlorous  acid ;  it  always  contains 
a  certain  excess  of  hydrate  of  calcium  which  has  been  unacted 
upon  by  chlorine;  it  is  therefore  only  partially  soluble  is 
water.  When  exposed  to  the  air,  it  slowly  absorbs  carbonic 
acid,  and,  at  the  same  time,  evolves  chlorine ;  hence  its  dmploy- 
Bient  as  a  disinfecting  agent.    If,  instead  of  being  left  to  be 
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slowly  acted  upon  bj  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  air,  it  be  treated 
with  a  dilute  acid  (such  as  yinegar),  a  copious  eyolution  of 
chlorine  will  immediately  occur. 

JExp,  289. — Place  half  a  teaspoonful  of  bleaching-powder  in  a  test- 
glasBy  cover  the  powder  with  water,  and  stir  in  enough  of  a  solution  of 
blue  litmuB  to  distinctly  color  the  mixture.  By  means  of  a  glass  tube, 
blow  into  the  mixture  air  expired  from  the  lungs,  and  observe  that  the 
blue  color  of  the  litmus  will  soon  be  destroyed.  The  carbonic  acid 
from  the  lungs  decomposes  the  hypochlorite  of  calcium,  and  the  chlo- 
rine set  free  destroys  the  color. 

Sjcp.  390. — ^At  the  bottom  of  a  large,  tall  beaker,  or  other  wide- 
mouthed  glass  vessel,  of  the  capacity  of  two  or  three  litres,  place  a 
small  bottle  containing  15  or  20  grms.  of  bleaching-powder.  Cover 
the  beaker  with  a  glass  plate,  or  sheet  of  pasteboard,  provided  with  a 
small  hole  at  the  centre ;  through  this  hole  in  the  cover  pass  a  thistle- 
tube  down  into  the  bottle  of  bleaching-powder,  and  pour  upon  it  several 
small  successive  portions  of  sulphuric  acid  diluted  with  an  equal  volume 
of  water.  Chlorine  gas  will  immediately  be  set  free  from  the  bleach- 
ing-powder, in  accordance  with  the  reaction 

CaCl^CaCip,  +  2HJ3O4  =  2CaS0,  +  2H,0  +  4C1, 
and,  fiedling  over  into  the  bottom  of  the  large  beaker,  will  gradually 
press  out  and  displace  the  air  therein  contained,  so  that  after  a  short 
time  the  beaker  will  be  seen  to  be  completely  filled  with  the  green  gss. 
This  is  by  far  the  easiest  and  most  expeditious  method  of  preparing 
chlorine.  If  desirable,  the  bleaching-powder  may,  of  course,  be  placed 
in  a  fiask,  together  with  the  acid,  and  the  evolved  gSs  collected  at  will, 
by  means  of  suitable  delivery-tubes ;  but  many  of  the  experiments  of 
Chapter  Vlll.  may  be  performed  perfectly  well  in  the  jar  of  chlorine 
obtained  as  above.  The  heavy  gas  may  be  ladled  out  of  the  jar  with 
a  dipper  made  of  any  small  bottle,  and  poured  upon  a  solution  of 
indigo  to  show  its  bleaching-power. 

It  will  be  noticed,  in  the  above  reaction,  that  by  the  addition  of  an 
acid  all  the  chlorine  of  the  bleaching-powder  is  expelled.  The  point 
is  important  as  bearing  upon  the  practical  use  of  this  agent. 

JB^.  291. — Soak  a  bit  of  printed  calico  in  a  half-litre  of  water,  into 
which  10  or  15  grms.  of  bleaching-powder  have  been  stirred.  Observe 
that  the  color  of  the  calico  slowly  undergoes  change ;  then  transfer  the 
doth  to  another  bottle  filled  with  very  dilute  chlorhydric  or  sulphuric 
acid,  and  take  note  of  the  rapidity  with  which  the  color  is  discharged. 
If  need  be,  again  immerse  the  ccJico  in  the  bleaching  bath,  and  after- 
wards in  the  dilute  acid.  Finally,  wash  the  whitened  cloth  thoroughly 
in  water. 
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564.  When  heated,  bleaching-powder  gives  off  oxygen,  while 
chloride  of  caldnm  is  left  as  a  residue.  The  reaction  famishes 
a  cheap  and  convenient  method  of  obtaining  ozjgen.  Another 
method  of  procuring  oxygen  from  the  hypochlorite  is  to  mix  a 
solution  of  the  latter  with  black  oxide  of  manganese,  red  oxide 
of  mercury,  oxide  of  iron,  or  oxide  of  copper,  or,  better,  wifli 
hydrated  sesquioxide  of  iron,  hydrate  of  copper,  of  nickel,  or  of 
cobalt,  and  to  gently  warm  the  mixture. 

Exp.  292. — ^Fill  an  ignition-tube  one-third  full  of  bleaching^pow* 
der,  and  arraDge  the  apparatus  so  that  the  gas  may  be  collected 
over  water.  Heat  the  tube,  and  observe  that  the  gas  is  expelled  at 
a  comparatively  low  temperature.  1  grm.  of  bleaching-powikr  yidds 
40  or  60  c.  c.  of  oxygen  gas. 

Exp*  203. — ^Take  as  much  bleaching-powder  as  was  employed  id 
Exp.  292,  dissolve  it  in  a  small  quantity  of  water,  filter  the  solution, 
and  place  it  in  a  small  flask  provided  with  a  delivery-tube.  Add  to 
the  contents  of  the  flask  two  or  three  drops  of  the  solution  of  a  cobalt 
salt,  connect  the  flask  with  an  inverted  bottle  of  water  upon  the  water- 
pan,  by  means  of  the  delivery-tube,  then  heat  the  flask  to  70^  or  6(f, 
and  observe  that  oxygen  is  freely  evolved. 

The  cobalt  solution  employed  amounts  to  the  same  thing  as  hy- 
drated oxide  of  cobalt,  since  the  latter  is  immediately  precipitatsd 
from  the  cobalt  salt  by  the  caustic  lime  in  the  bleachingwpowder. 
The  action  of  the  oxide  of  cobalt,  or  other  metallic  oxide,  in  this  ex- 
perimenty  appears  to  be  somewhat  analogous  to  that  of  the  higher 
oxides  of  nitrogen  in  the  manu£EM;ture  of  sulphuric  acid  (§  228).  The 
oxide  of  cobalt  probably  takes  oxygen  from  the  solution  of  bleaching- 
powder,  and  combines  with  it  to  form  a  high,  unstable  oxide,  which 
immediately  decomposes  again  with  evolution  of  oxygen.  The  oxida- 
tion and  deoxidation  of  the  cobalt  compound  thus  goes  on  incessantlvy 
and  a  very  small  quantity  of  the  latter  is  sufficient  to  decompose  any 
desired  amount  of  bleaching-powder.  It  is  important  that  ihe  aolu- 
tion  of  the  hypochlorite  should  be  filtered  as  above  directed,  lest  a 
quantity  of  it  be  lost  by  foaming  over  out  of  the  flask. 

565.  The  proportion  of  hypochlorite  of  calcium  in  bleaching- 
powder  varies  widely  in  different  samples,  according  to  the  care 
with  which  the  sample  has  been  prepared,  and  to  the  lengtli  of 
time  it  has  been  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  air.  The  bleadiing^ 
power,  or  in  other  words,  the  money  value  of  each  special  sample^ 
should  therefore  be  determined  before  it  is  sold.    Of  the  several 
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meUiods  of  aBcertaining  the  yalne  of  bleaching-powder^  one  of 
the  simplest  is  to  detennine  how  mach  arseniouB  add  (As^O,) 
can  be  eonyerted  into  arsenic  acid  (Aafl^)  by  a  given  weight 
of  the  sample : — 

As,0,  4-  4C1  +  2Rfi  «  As.Oj  -f-  4HC1. 

To  this  end  a  weighed  quantity  of  anenions  acid  is  dissolved  in 
a  certain  definite  quantity  of  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  sodium  in 
such  manner  that  each  c.  c.  of  the  liquor  shall  contain  a  known 
weight  of  arsenious  acid.  A  considerable  quantity  of  this  standard 
solution  may  be  prepared  once  for  all,  and  kept  for  use  in  tightiy 
closed  bottles.  A  weighed  sample  of  the  bleaching-powder  under 
examination  is  then  dissolved  in  water,  and  into  this  solution  of 
bleaching-powder  the  standard  solution  of  arsenious  acid  is  carefully 
poured,  from  a  burette,  so  long  as  the  arsenious  add  continues  to  be 
oxidised  and  converted  into  arsenic  add. 

In  order  to  determine  the  precise  moment  when  the  oxidizing- 
power  of  the  bleaching-powder  solution  ceases,  a  drop  of  this  solu- 
tion is  taken  out  from  time  to  time  upon  a  glass  rod  and  placed 
upon  paper  prepared  with  iodide  of  potassium  and  starch,  as  has 
been  described  in  Exp.  71.  When  the  paper  no  longer  becomes 
blue  on  being  touched  with  the  solution,  tiie  operation  is  known 
to  be  completed.  Towards  the  dose  of  the  experiment  the  solution 
of  arsenious  acid  should  only  be  added  drop  by  drop  to  the  solution  of 
bleaching-powder,  and  some  of  the  latter  should  be  touched  to  the 
test-paper  after  each  addition  of  the  arsenious  acid. 

The  number  of  c.  c  of  the  solution  of  arsenious  add  which  have 
been  employed  is  then  carefully  noted,  and  the  amount  of  arsenious 
add  contained  in  them  is  computed.  Prom  these  data  the  amount 
of  chlorine  in  the  sample  of  bleaching-powder  is  obtained  by  the 
following  proportion : — 

Weight  of        Weight  of 
198  :  142  s=      arsenious     :     chlorine  in 

Wdghtofone      Weight  of  four  add  used.         the  sample, 

molecule  of  ar-  atoms  of  chlorine. 

senious  add. 

Of  the  other  compounds  of  caldom  may  be  mentioned  the 
fluoride  (§  155),  bromide,  and  iodide  (analogous  to  the  chloride), 
the  peroxide  OaO„  several  sulphides  (§  213),  and  the  phosphide 
(§  278).  Nitrate  of  caldnm  (CaN,0,)  is  a  very  easily  soluble, 
deliquescent  salt,  found  in  many  soils,  and  in  other  localities 
where  organic  matters  putrefy  in  contact  with  hydrate  or  car- 
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bonate  of  caldmn.  Sulphydrate  of  calcium  CaS,HjS,  analogoM 
to  the  hydrate,  may  be  prepared  by  boiling  monoenlphide  of 
calcium  with  water,  or  by  passing  sulphydric  acid  gas  into  a  cold 
solution  of  the  sulphide.  The  solution  of  this  substance  possesses 
a  remarkable  power  of  loosening  hair  from  the  skins  of  animals. 
After  a  skin  has  been  soaked  for  a  few  minutes  in  a  strong  solu- 
tion of  this  substance,  the  hair  may  readily  be  scraped  off  with 
any  blunt  instrument.  A  solution  of  sulphite  of  calcium  (CaSO,) 
in  an  aqueous  solution  of  sulphurous  acid,  is  sometimes  employed, 
under  the  name  bisulphite  of  lime,  to  check  fermentation. 

566.  The  metal  itself  may  be  obtained  by  decomposing  fosed 
chloride  of  calcium  by  means  of  the  galvanic  current,  or  by 
heating  iodide  of  calcium  with  metaUic  sodium  in  a  dosed  iron 
tube.  It  is  a  yellowish-white,  lustrous,  ductile  metal,  of  1*6 
specific  gravity,  which  suffers  no  change  in  dry  air  at  the  ordi- 
nary temperature.  In  moist  air  it  oxidizes  quickly,  and  it 
decomposes  water  with  evolution  of  hydrogen.  At  a  red  heat 
it  melts,  and,  if  oxygen  be  present,  takes  fire  and  bums  with  a 
bright  light.  It  is  a  bivalent  element;  the  weight  of  its  atom 
is  40. 

STEONTltTK  Aim  BABIUV. 

567.  The  metals  strontium  and  barium  dosely  resemble  cal- 
cium in  appearance  and  properties,  and  may  be  prepared  by 
methods  similar  to  those  used  for  calcium,  as  described  in  the 
last  section.  The  specific  gravity  of  strontium  is  2-6,  that  of 
barium  is  4.  The  atomic  weight  of  strontium  is  87-5,  and 
that  of  barium  137.  like  calcium,  strontium  and  barium  are 
both  bivalent  elements. 

Most  of  the  compounds  of  strontium  and  barium  are  closely 
analogous  to  the  corresponding  compounds  of  calcium.  The 
oxides,  peroxides,  hydrates,  carbonates,  sulphates,  nitrates,  phos- 
phates, chlorides,  sulphides,  &c.  resemble  in  tibe  main  the  corre- 
sponding calcium  salts.  The  hydrates  of  strontium  and  barimn, 
however,  are  more  readily  soluble  in  water  than  the  hydrate  of 
calcium,  while  their  sulphates,  nitrates,  and  chlorides  are  less 
soluble  than  those  of  calcium.  Sulphate  of  barium  is  almost 
absolutely  insoluble  in  water,  and  sulphate  of  strontium  is  only 
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very  slightly  soluble.  Sulphate  of  barium  is  found  natiye,  some- 
times  in  considerable  masses,  as  a  very  heavy  white  mineral 
called  haryies,  which,  when  powdered,  is  largely  employed  for 
adulterating  white  lead.  The  name  barium  comes  from  a  Greek 
word  meaning  heavy. 

From  the  carbonates  of  strontium  and  buium  the  carbonic 
acid  cannot  readily  be  driven  off  by  heat  affne,  though  wHen 
mixed  with  charcoal,  and  then  ignited,  these  carbonates  may 
be  reduced  to  oxides.  A  better  way  of  preparing  the  oxides  is 
to  heat  the  nitrates  strongly  in  a  porcelain  crucible  or  retort. 
Unlike  hydrate  of  calcium,  hydrate  of  barium  does  not  give 
off  its  water  at  the  temperature  of  redness,  but  melts  without 
undergoing  decomposition.  From  hydrate  of  strontium  the  water 
may  be  expelled  by  heat,  though  with  difficulty.  Peroxide  of 
barium  (BaO  J  is  of  interest,  since  by  means  of  it  peroxide  of 
hydrogen  (§  61)  and  antozone  (§  177)  may  be  prepared. 

568.  In  order  to  obtain  peroxide  of  barium,  a  mixturo  of  1 
part  of  oxide  of  barium,  and  4  parts  of  chlorate  of  potassium 
may  be  thrown,  little  by  little,  into  a  crucible  heated  to  low 
redness,  and  the  fdsed  mass  subsequently  washed  with  water  to 
romove  chloride  of  potassium;  or  a  current  of  oxygen  gas,  or 
of  air,  may  be  made  to  flow  over  oxide  of  barium  heated  to  low 
redness  in  a  porcelain  tube.  As  thus  prepared  the  peroxide  is 
never  pure,  being  mixed  with  more  or  less  protoxide.  Peroxide 
of  barium  decomposes,  with  evolution  of  oxygen,  at  the  tempera- 
ture of  bright  redness,  and  in  view  of  this  fact  it  was  at  one  time 
proposed  to  employ  the  substance  as  a  means  of  obtaining  pure 
oxygen  from  the  air  upon  the  large  scale.  A  considerable  num« 
ber  of  tubes  charged  with  protoxide  of  barium,  having  been 
suitably  arranged  in  furnaces,  half  of  the  tubes  were  heated  to 
dull  redness,  and  a  current  of  air  was  made  to  flow  through 
them,  until  the  protoxide  ha&  been  converted  into  peroxide; 
the  current  of  air  was  then  transferred  to  the  other  tubes,  while 
the  first  series  was  put  in  connexion  with  a  gas-holder  and 
heated  to  bright  redness,  until  the  second  atom  of  oxygen  had 
been  driven  out.  The  second  series  of  tubes  were  next  deprived 
of  oxygen,  while  the  tubes  of  the  first  series  were  put  to  their 
old  work  of  absorbing  oxygen  from  the  air.    The  process  thus 
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became  a  continuoiis  one,  and  was  really  capable  of  foinishing 
large  quantities  of  oxygen ;  it  has,  however,  been  supeneded  by 
cheaper  methods  (§  242). 

Strontium  salts  are  commonly  prepared  from  the  natiye  car- 
bonate, a  mineral  called  strontianite,  while  the  various  salts  o£ 
barium  are  obtai^d  either  from  the  native  carbonate  (witherite), 
or*  more  commonly  from  the  sulphate.  The  finely  powdered  sul- 
phate, after  having  been  mixed  with  powdered  charcoal  and  oil, 
is  strongly  heated  in  a  covered  crucible,  and  so  reduced  to  the 
condition  of  sulphide  of  barium : — 

BaSO,  +  4C  =  BaS  +  4C0. 

Sulphide  of  barium  is  readily  soluble  in  water,  and  on  being 
treated  with  chlorhydric,  nitric,  or  any  other  acid,  it  decomposes, 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  given  o£f,  and  there  is  formed  chloride 
of  barium,  or  some  other  salt,  according  to  the  acid  employed : — 

BaS  +  2HC1  =  BaCl,  +  H,S. 

Several  of  the  compounds  of  barium  are  useful  reagents  in  the 
chemical  laboratory.  Sulphate  of  barium  is  employed  as  a  pig- 
ment by  artists  in  water-colors,  under  the  name  permanent  tMie, 
also  in  the  finishing  of  paper,  pasteboard,  &o.,  and  for  adulteratiDg 
white  lead.  As  a  water-color  it  is  valuable,  since  it  is  scarcely 
at  aU  acted  upon  by  any  chemical  agent ;  but  when  ground  with 
oil  it  becomes  translucent,  and  seriously  impairs  the  i^city  or 
covering  power  of  the  better  pigments  with  which  it  is  mixed. 

Compounds  of  barium  and  of  stnmtium  are  employed  in  the 
preparation  of  fireworks,  for  obtaining  green  and  crimson  flames 
respectively : — 

The  green  barium-flame  may  be  well  shown  by  mixing  with  the 
fingers  a  gramme  of  powdered  chlorate  of  barium  with  half  a  gramme 
of  flowers  of  sulphur,  and  strewing  the  mixture  upon  a  glowing  coaL 
The  green  fire  of  the  pyrotechnists  may  be  prepared  by  mixing  together 
6S  parts  of  nitrate  of  barium,  13  parts  of  sulphur,  6  parts  of  cUorate 
of  potassium,  and  2  parts  of  charcoal. 

To  exhibit  the  red  strontium-flame,  a  mixture  may  be  prepared  by 
rubhing  together  in  a  mortar  30  parte  of  anhydrous  nitrate  of  stron- 
tium, 10  parts  of  powdered  sulphur,  and  8  parts  of  sulphide  of  anti- 
mony ;  and  to  this  mixture  may  be  added,  with  the  hand,  taking  care 
to  avoid  all  violent  friction,  7  parts  of  powdered,  fused  chlorate  of 
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potasaium.  The  mixture  may  then  be  shaken  loosely  upon  a  piece  of 
sheet  iron  and  touched  with  a  lighted  stick  or  glowing  coal. 

Or  the  color  may  be  shown  upon  a  smaller  scale  by  operating  as 
follows : — 

Exp.  294. — ^By  means  of  iron  wire,  suspend  three  small  bullets  of 
well-burned  coke  from  a  ring  of  the  iron  stand.  Heat  the  fragments 
in  turn  with  the  flame  of  the  gas-lamp,  and  observe  the  slightly  yel- 
lowish flame  which  will  be  produced  in  each'  case ;  then  moisten  one 
of  the  pieces  of  coke  with  a  solution  of  chloride  of  calcium,  the  second 
with  a  solution  of  chloride  of  barium,  and  the  third  with  a  solution  of 
nitrate  of  strontium,  and  again  heat  them  in  turn  with  the  gas-flame. 
The  cakiimi  salt  will  impart  a  reddish-yellow  color  to  the  flame,  the 
barium  salt  a  green  color,  and  the  strontium  salt  a  beautiful  crimson. 
Instead  of  the  bits  of  coke,  platinum  wire  might  of  course  be  employed, 
as  in  £zp.  202. 

569.  As  appears  abundantly  from  the  foregoing,  the  three 
elements  calcium,  strontium,  and  barium  are  intimately  related 
one  to  the  other,  and  are,  as  a  family,  dearly  distinguished  in 
several  important  particulars  from  the  metals  of  the  preceding 
group.  Even  before  the  metals  of  this  family  were  cHscovered 
and  isolated,  it  had  long  been  customary  among  chemists  to  speak 
of  the  oxides  of  calcium,  strontium,  and  barium  as  the  alkalim 
earths,  in  contradistinction  from  the  "  alkalies,"  potash  and  soda, 
upon  the  one  hand,  and  the  ''earths,"  such  as  the  oxides  of 
magnesium  and  aluminum,  upon  the  other. 

Each  of  the  members  of  the  alkaline-earthy  group,  now  in 
question,  decomposes  water,  even  at  the  ordinary  temperature, 
taking  away  its  oxygen ;  and  each  of  them  forms  two  oxides — a 
neutral,  insoluble  binoxide,  belonging  to  the  class  of  antozonides 
(§  182),  and  a  more  or  less  soluble  protoxide,  acting  as  a  powerful 
base;  their  carbonates  and  sulphates  are  all  difficultly  soluble, 
and,  like  the  other  compounds  of  the  three  metals,  are  isomor- 
phous  with  one  another.  In  all  their  compounds,  there  may  be 
seen  the  same  progression  of  properties  which  has  been  met  with 
in  the  groups  previously  studied.  The  barium  compound  will 
always  be  found  at  one  end  of  the  scale,  the  calcium  compound 
at  the  other,  and  the  strontium  compound  interposed  between  the 
two.  The  hydrate  and  the  carbonate  of  calcium  are  both  readily 
destroyed  by  heat,  while  the  corresponding  strontium  compounds 
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are  decomposed  with  difficulty,  and  the  barium  compounds  onlj 
at  exceedingly  high  temperatnies.  The  solubility  of  the  oxides 
diminiBhes  as  we  pass  £rom  baryta  to  lime,  while  that  of  the  sul- 
phates and  carbonates  follows  the  inverse  order.  The  specific 
gravities  of  the  metals  are,  Ca=l-6,  Sra=2-6,  Ba=4 ;  and  their 
atomic  weights  are  40,  87-5,  and  137  respectively,  that  of  Btron- 
tium  being  nearly  the  mean  of  the  otiier  two.  The  spedfic 
gravities  of  their  carbonates  and  sulphates  are  as  follows:— 
CaCO,  (arragonite)  =2-95,  SrCO,=3-6,  BaC0,=4'33;  CaSO  = 
2-33,  SrSO^=3-89,  and  BaS0^=4-4.  It  should  be  observed  that, 
in  all  these  cases,  the  specific  gravities  of  the  strontium  com- 
pounds approximate  closely  to  the  mean  of  the  specific  graviticfl 
of  the  corresponding  barium  and  calcium  compounds.  The  s&me 
remark  applies  also  to  the  specific  gravities  of  the  three  metals. 

LBAD. 

570.  Almost  all  the  lead  which  is  employed  in  the  arts  i« 
extracted  from  sulphide  of  lead,  PbS,  the  mineral  galena.  This 
substance  is  tolerably  abundant  in  many  localities,  and  is  often 
associated  with  sulphate  of  barium,  fluor-spar,  quartz,  and  other 
common  minerals ;  it  almost  always  contains  a  small  proportion 
of  sulphide  of  silver.  In  order  to  obtain  metallic  lead  from  ga- 
lena, this  mineral  is  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  lime,  and 
then  roasted  at  a  dull-red  heat  in  the  flame  of  a  reverber&tory 
furnace.  A  portion  of  the  sulphur  bums  off  as  sulphurous  adi 
Some  oxide  of  lead,  and  more  or  less  sulphate  of  lead  is  formed, 
while  much  of  the  ore  remains  undecomposed.  After  a  time,  the 
roasting-process  is  interrupted,  air  is  excluded  from  the  furnace, 
the  oxide,  sulphate,  and  sulphide  of  lead  are  thoroughly  mixed 
together,  and  the  heat  of  the  ftumace  is  suddenly  raised.  The 
undecomposed  sulphide  of  lead  then  reacts  upon  the  oxide  and 
sulphate,  sulphurous  acid  is  given  off,  and  metallic  lead  produced. 
The  reactions  may  be  thus  formulated : — 

2PbO    -f  PbS  =  3Pb  +  SO,. 

PbSO,  -f  PbS  «  2Pb  +  2S0,. 
The  lime  is  added  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  fusible  sUg 
with  any  siliceous  matter  which  may  be  present  in  the  ore. 
Lead  is  a  remarkably  soft  metal,  of  bluish- white  color;  it  can 
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be  readily  cut  with  a  knife,  and  may  even  be  indented  with  the 
finger-nail ;  it  soils  paper  upon  which  it  is  rabbed.  Its  specific 
gravity  ia  11*4,  and  its  atomic  weight  207.  It  may  be  drawn 
into  wire,  and  beaten  into  sheets,  thongh,  as  contrasted  with  most 
of  the  other  metals,  it  has  but  little  tenacity.  In  comparison  with 
other  metals,  it  is  a  rather  poor  conductor  of  heat  and  electricity. 
It  melts  at  about  325°,  and  contracts  considerably  in  passing  from 
the  liquid  to  the  solid  condition.  Its  specific  heat  is  0*0314. 
Solid  lead  expands  greatly  when  heated,  though  the  heat  be  not 
carried  near  to  the  melting-point,  and  the  expanded  metal  does 
not  return  again  to  its  original  dimensions  when  cooled.  Melted 
lead  begins  to  emit  vapors  at  a  red  heat,  and  at  very  high  tem- 
peratures the  metal  may  even  be  distilled.  Lead  may  be  obtained 
crystallized  in  octahedrons,  by  slowly  cooling  the  molten  metal. 

The  ready  crystallization  of  lead  famishes  a  very  simple  method 
of  separating  this  metal  from  the  silver  with  which  crude  lead  is 
almost  always  contaminated  as  it  comes  from  the  smelting  fur- 
naces. When  melted  argentiferous  lead  is  allowed  to  cool  slowly, 
and  is  at  the  same  time  briskly  stirred,  a  quantity  of  solid  crys- 
talline grains  separate  out  after  a  while,  and  sink  beneath  the 
liquid  metal,  whence  they  may  be  dipped  out  in  cullenders. 
These  crystals  are  composed  of  lead  nearly  free  from  silver,  while 
all  but  a  trace  of  the  silver  contained  in  the  original  lead  is  left 
in  that  portion  of  the  metal  which  has  not  yet  solidified ;  in  a  word, 
the  alloy  of  lead  and  silver  melts  at  a  lower  temperature  than 
pure  lead.  By  methodically  remelting  and  recrystallizing  the 
lead  crystals  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  silver  alloy  on  the  other, 
it  has  been  found  profitable  to  extract  the  silver  from  lead  so  poor 
that  it  contained  less  than  one  thousandth  part  its  weight  of  the 
precious  metal. 

When  in  thick  masses,  such  as  the  common  sheets  and  pipes  of 
commerce,  lead  is  scarcely  at  all  acted  upon  by  cold  sulphuric 
add,  and  is  but  slowly  corroded  by  chlorhydric  acid.  Both 
these  acids  form,  by  uniting  with  lead,  difficultly  soluble  salts ; 
and  so  soon  as  a  layer  of  the  salt  has  once  been  deposited  upon 
the  surface  of  the  metal,  the  latter  is  thereby  protected  from 
further  corrosion.  By  hot,  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  however, 
lead  is  dissolved  rather  easily.     The  best  solvent  of  metallic 
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lead  IB  diluted  nitric  acid ;  strong  nitric  acid  will  not  disBolye  it 
readily,  since  nitrate  of  lead  is  well  nigh  insoluble  in  ccmcen- 
trated  nitric  acid. 

571.  Oxides  of  Lead. — ^When  a  compact  piece  of  metallic  lead 
is  fireshlj  cut,  it  exhibits  considerable  lustre,  and  this  lustre  may 
be  preserved  unimpaired  by  keeping  the  lead  in  perfectly  dry  air, 
or  beneath  the  surface  of  pure  water  free  from  air  (§  47).  But 
by  exposure  to  ordinary  air  the  brilliant  surface  soon  tarnishes,  in 
consequence  of  the  formation  of  a  thin  coating  of  suboxide  of  lead; 
this  incrustation  protects  the  metal  beneath  from  further  oxida- 
tion. Finely  divided  lead,  on  the  contrary,  soon  changes  com- 
pletely to  suboxide  when  exposed  to  the  air.  If  the  metal  be  fine 
enough,  it  will  oxidize  instantaneously,  with  evolution  of  light 
and  heat,  and  formation  of  yellow  protoxide  of  lead. 

£xp,  295. — Prepare  a  small  quantily  of  tartrate  of  lead,  as  follows. 
Dissolve  0*25  grm.  of  common  sugar  of  lead  (acetate  of  lead)  in  8  or 
10  c.  c  of  water,  also  dissolve  0*1  grm.  of  tartaric  add  in  4  or  5  c  c 
of  water,  and  mix  the  two  solutions.  Collect  upon  a  filter  the  while 
precipitate  of  tartrate  of  lead  which  will  be  formed,  wash  it  with 
water,  then  unfold  the  filter  and  spread  it  out  with  its  contents  to  dry 
in  the  air,  or,  better,  at  a  gentle  heat  upon  a  ring  of  the  iron  stand,  high 
above  a  single  gas-flame. 

Fill  an  ignition-tube  one-third  fuU  of  the  dry  tartrate  of  lead,  and 
heat  it  upon  a  sand-bath  so  long  as  any  fumes  escape,  then  ccA  the 
tube  tightly  and  set  it  aside  to  cooL  Holding  the  cooled  tube  high 
in  the  air,  sprinkle  it3  contents  upon  a  plate,  and  observe  that  the  black 
powder  takes  fire  spontaneously,  and  bums  with  a  red  flash  The 
composition  of  tartrate  of  lead  may  be  represented  by  the  fonnuk 
C4H4pbjOg  J  on  being  heated  this  substance  gives  oflT  water  and  ca^ 
bonic  oxide,  as  may  be  seen  by  lighting  the  fumes  which  escape  from 
the  tube,  and  there  is  left  as  a  residue  an  intimate  mixture  of  earboa 
and  of  metaiUc  lead,  so  finely  divided  that  it  inflames  in  ordinary  air.  A 
spontaneously  inflammable  mixture  such  as  this  is  called  a/iyrqpA«na. 

572.  Lead  is  far  more  readily  oxidized  by  the  continued  action 
of  air  and  water  than  by  ordinary  moist  air.  When  exposed  to 
the  simultaneous  or  alternate  action  of  these  agents,  a  coating  of 
the  white  hydrated  protoxide  of  lead  is  rapidly  formed ;  bat  as 
this  compound  is  somewhat  soluble  in  water,  it  is  continually  dis- 
solved away  and  afifords  little  or  no  protection  to  the  lead  beneath. 
The  corrosive  action  of  water  upon  lead  is  modified  veiy  mate- 
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rially  by  the  presence  of  small  qnantities  of  yarions  saline  sab- 
stances.  Water  containing  traces  of  nitrates,  nitrites,  and  cblo- 
ridee  corrodes  lead  more  rapidly  than  pnre  water,  while  the 
corrosive  action  of  pure  water  appears  to  be  diminished  by  the 
presence  of  sulphates,  phosphates,  and  carbonates,  oxide  of  lead 
being  scarcely  at  all  soluble  in  water  which  contains  these  salts  in 
solution.  Water  containing  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  calcium  in 
carbonic  acid,  such  as  is  frequently  met  with  in  nature,  has  been 
found  to  have  remarkably  little  action  upon  lead ;  in  such  water 
a  coating  of  insoluble,  or  nearly  insoluble  carbonate  of  lead  is 
formed  upon  the  metal,  which  protects  it  from  further  action. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  water  which  contains  much  free  carbonic 
acid  dissolves  away  the  protective  coating  and  exposes  fresh  sur- 
faces of  lead  to  corrosion.  As  a  general  rule,  the  acids,  even  when 
very  dilute,  greatly  accelerate  the  oxidation  of  lead  in  the  air ; 
and  the  same  remark  is  true  of  organic  substances  and  of  metals, 
the  first  by  their  decay,  the  second  by  the  galvanic  action  which 
their  presence  excites. 

Since  solutions  of  lead  are  poisonous,  and  since  the  metal  is 
employed  to  an  enormous  extent  for  cisterns  and  conduits,  a 
knowledge  of  the  action  of  water  upon  lead  is  very  important  in 
a  sanitary  point  of  view.  The  question  has  consequently  engaged 
the  attention  of  many  chemists,  and  has  been  much  discussed. 
It  has  been  proved  by  numberless  experiments  that  the  action  of 
natural  waters  upon  lead  is  so  general  that  it  is  rare  to  find  any 
sample  of  water,  which  has  been  kept  in  a  leaden  cistern,  wholly 
free  from  traces  of  that  metal.  The  opinion  of  most  chemists  is  at 
this  time  (1867)  decidedly  adverse  to  the  use  of  leaden  water-pipes 
iu  houses,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  metal  is  nowadays  employed 
for  this  purpose  almost  everywhere  with  apparent  impunity. 

When  lead  is  melted  in  the  air  it  oxidizes  readily,  with  for- 
mation at  first  of  gray  suboxide,  and  afterwards  of  the  yellow 
protoxide. 

573.  Suboxide  of  Lead  (P\0)  may  be  prepared  in  a  state  of 
purity  by  cautiously  heating  oxalate  of  lead  at  a  temperature  not 
exceeding  300°  in  a  retort  from  which  air  is  excluded,  so  long  as 
any  gas  is  evolved : — 

2PbCA  »  Pb,0  +  CO  +  3C0,.; 
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After  the  retort  has  become  cold,  suboxide  of  lead  will  be  found 
n  it  as  a  black  velvety  powder.  It  is  decomposed  by  acids,  wiih. 
formation  of  salts  of  protoxide  of  lead,  and  separation  of  metallic 
lead. 

674.  Protoxide  of  Lead  (PbO),  commonly  called  litharge,  may 
be  obtained  as  a  lemon-yellow  powder  by  gently  igniting  nitrate, 
carbonate,  or  oxalate  of  lead  upon  an  iron  plate,  or  in  an  open 
porcelain  crucible.  The  oxide  ibises  at  a  red  heat,  and  when 
melted  in  vessels  of  porcelain  or  earthenware  it  rapidly  destroys 
them  by  combining  with  their  silica,  an  easily  fusible  slag  or 
glass  composed  of  double  silicates  of  lead,  aluminum,  iron,  &c 
being  formed.  Silicate  of  lead  is  an  actual  oonatituent  of  the  easily 
fusible  variety  of  glass  known  as  flint  glass  (see  §  492,  and  Ap- 
pendix, §  3). 

In  the  arts,  litharge  is  prepared  upon  the  lai^e  scale  by  heating 
metallic  lead  in  a  current  of  air ;  the  color  and  texture  of  the  pro- 
dact  varies  considerably  according  to  the  temperature  and  the 
other  conditions  under  which  it  has  been  prepared. 

JExp.  296. — Heat  a  small  fragment  of  lead  upon  chaicoal  in  the 
oxidizing  flame  of  the  blowpipe,  and  observe  the  gray  fllm  of  sab- 
oxide  which  forms  at  first,  and  the  yellow  incrusta^on  of  lithaige 
which  is  obtained  subsequently.  The  litharge  may  be  melted  if  ft 
strong,  hot  flame  be  thrown  upon  it. 

This  property  of  lead,  of  rapidly  oxidizing  when  heated  in  the  sir, 
taken  in  connexion  with  the  easy  fusibility  of  the  oxide,  is  the  basis 
of  the  common  method  of  separating  lead  and  silver  in  the  large  way, 
known  as  cupeUation,  The  iridescent  film  of  litharge  continually 
formed  upon  the  surface  of  the  molten  metal  as  incessantly  flows  off, 
exposing  new  surfaces  of  the  metal  to  the  action  of  the  air.  The 
silver,  on  the  other  hand,  undergoes  little  or  no  change,  and  when  the 
lead  has  been  completely  bumed  the  silver  appears  in  all  its  brilliant 
whiteness. 

The  cupel  is  a  shallow  cup  or  basin,  composed  either  of  marl  or  of 
a  mixture  of  bone-ash  and  wood-ashes  firmly  compacted  and  beaten  to 
a  smooth  surface,  which  may  be  placed  either  in  the  muffle  of  an  assay 
furnace,  upon  the  hearth  of  a  reverberatory,  or  in  any  position  where 
it  can  be  strongly  heated  at  the  same  time  that  a  free  current  of  air 
plays  over  its  surface.  A  charge  of  argentiferous  lead  having  been 
melted  upon  the  cupel,  new  portions  of  the  lead  are  added  as  fiist  a» 
the  melted  lithar^  flows  off  from  the  convex  surface  of  the  metal  and 
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makes  room  for  these  additions,  until  an  alloy  yery  rich  in  silyer  has 
been  obtained.  This  alloy  is  then  cupelled  until  the  last  traces  of  lead 
have  been  remored,  and  the  silver  is  left  pure  and  glistening.  In 
cupelling  upon  the  small  scale,  for  purposes  of  assaying,  the  cupel  is 
made  of  bone-ash  of  such  quality  iJiat  the  litharge  may  be  absorbed 
into  the  substance  of  the  cupel,  and  not  flow  off  through  gutters  upon 
its  edge,  as  is  the  case  in  large  metallurgical  operations. 

575.  Protoxide  of  lead  unites  readily  with  acids,  and  forms 
many  important  salts.  When  in  the  state  of  powder,  it  even 
absorbs  a  certain  amonnt  of  carbonic  acid  from  the  air ;  hence 
the  powdered  litharge  of  commerce  always  contains  more  or  less 
carbonate  of  lead,  and  therefore  effervesces  on  being  treated  with 
acids,  as  has  been  seen  in  Exp.  42.  As  a  general  rule,  it  is  far 
better  to  prepare  the  salts  of  lead  by  dissolving  the  protoxide  in 
acids,  than  to  treat  the  metal  itself  with  acids.  Protoxide  of 
lead  has  a  remarkable  tendency  to  form  basic  salts ;  thus  besides 
the  normal  nitrate  (PbO,N,0,)  there  is  a  dinitrate  (2PbO,N,0,), 
a  trinitrate  (3PbO,N,0,),  a  tetranitrate  (4PbO,N,0.),  and  a  hexa- 
nitrate  (6PbO,N,0.). 

Though  a  strong  base  as  regards  the  acids,  protoxide  of  lead 
behaves  like  an  acid  towards  the  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths. 
For  example,  it  dissolves  readily  in  soda  or  potash  lye,  with  for- 
mation of  plumbite  of  sodium,  or  of  potassium,  as  the  case  may 
be.  The  term  plnmbite,  like  the  symbol  of  lead,  Pb,  is  derived 
from  plumbum,  the  Latin  name  of  the  metal. 

576.  Peroxide  of  Lead  (PbO^)  may  be  prepared  by  oxidizing 
the  protoxide — for  example,  by  passing  a  current  of  chlorine  gas 
through  water  in  which  protoxide  of  lead  is  kept  suspended  by 
agitation,  or  as  follows : — 

Exp.  297. — ^Phice  8  or  10  grms.  of  veiy  finely  powdered  sugar  of 
lead  in  a  capacious  porcelain  dish,  cover  tlie  salt  with  a  filtered  solu- 
tion of  bleaching-powder  (§  563),  heat  the  solution  to  boiling,  and 
mftmtaiTi  it  at  this  temperature,  until  the  escaping  vapors  smell 
strongly  of  acetic  acid ;  then  pour  the  contents  of  the  dish  upon  a 
filter,  and  wash  with  water  the  dark-brown  powder  of  peroxide  of 
lead  which  has  been  formed. 

Peroxide  of  lead  may  be  easily  obtained  also  by  digesting  red  lead 
with  dilute  nitric  add,  as  wUl  appear  in  the  following  paragraph. 

Peroxide  of  lead  is  a  powerful  oxidizing  agent ;  it  readily  gives 
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up  oxygen  to  many  organio  substances,  even  at  the  ordinary 
temperature  of  the  air.  On  being  heated  to  redness,  it  loses  half 
its  oxygen,  and  is  converted  into  the  protoxide. 

£xp,  298. — ^In  a  small  porcelain  mortar,  rub  together  a  mixture  of 
I  grm.  of  oxalic  acid,  and  I  grm.  of  peroxide  of  lead.  Decompoeition 
will  occur,  aqueous  vapor  and  carbonic  acid  will  be  given  off,  ai^  car- 
bonate of  lead,  PbCO,,  will  be  left  as  a  residue.  When  the  peroxide 
is  thus  mixed  with  one-eighth  its  weight  of  sugar,  or  with  one-sixth 
its  weight  of  tartaric  acid,  so  much  heat  is  developed,  that  the  mass 
in  the  mortar  glows. 

Peroxide  of  lead  is  decomposed  by  chlorhydric  acid,  with  libe- 
ration of  chlorine,  and  formation  of  normal  chloride  of  lead — 

PbO,  +  4HC1  =  PbCa,  +  2H,0  +  2C1, 
— and  by  hot  sulphuric  acid,  with  evolution  of  oxygen.    It  com- 
bines with  sulphurous  acid  readily,  and  is  often  employed  in  Hie 
laboratory  as  an  absorbent  of  this  gas ;  and  it  is  noteworthy  that 
the  product  of  this  combination  is  sulphate  of  lead : — 
PbO,  +  SO,  =  PbSO,. 
It  is  indifferent,  therefore,  whether  we  put  together  peroxide 
of  lead  and  sulphurous  acid,  or  protoxide  of  lead  and  sulphuric 
acid ;  the  product  will,  in  either  case,  be  common  sulphate  of 
lead;  for 

PbO  +  80,  «  PbSO,. 

As  a  rule,  peroxide  of  lead  does  not  readily  enter  into  combi- 
nation with  acids,  though  compounds  of  it  with  acetic,  phos- 
phoric, arsenic,  and  some  other  adds  have  been  obtained.  Wbh 
strong  bases,  however,  it  combines  readily,  forming  salts  known 
as  plumbates. 

677.  Bed  Lead  or  Mimum. — ^When  protoxide  of  lead  is  kept 
at  a  low  red  heat  for  some  time,  in  contact  with  air,  it  gradually 
absorbs  one  or  two  per  cent,  of  oxygen,  and  acquires  a  brilliant 
red  color.  The  product  of  this  oxidation  is  extensively  used  as  a 
pigment  and  in  the  manufacture  of  some  kinds  of  glass  ware;  it 
may  be  regarded  as  a  compound  of  PbO  and  PbO,,  ia  varying 
proportions.  By  digesting  it  for  some  time  in  dilute  nitric  add, 
the  protoxide  of  lead  may  all  be  dissolved  out  and  converted  into 
nitrate  of  lead,  while  the  peroxide  of  lead  is  left  as  a  reaidae ; — 

2PbO,PbO,  +  2H,N,0,  »  2PbN,0,  H-  2B,0  +  PbO,. 
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JEa^,  290. — ^Heat  in  an  iron  spoon  4  gmu.  of  litharge  and  1  grm.  of 
chlorate  of  potaadum,  and  observe  that  the  color  of  the  mixture  soon 
changes  from  yellow  to  red.  Throw  the  cooled  product  upon  a  filter, 
wash  it  with  water,  then  dry  it  and  compare  its  color  with  that  of  the 
original  litharge.  In  this  experiment,  the  red  lead  could  be  obtained 
as  well  by  simply  heating  litiiarge  without  admixture  in  the  air  for 
many  hours,  at  a  temperature  just  below  its  melting-point ;  time  alone 
is  gained  by  employing  chlorate  of  potasmum  as  the  source  of  oxygen. 
For  commercial  purposes,  red  lead  is  obtained  by  heating  metallic  lead 
in  reverberatory  furnaces,  or,  when  a  very  pure  article  b  needed,  by 
heating  carbonate  of  lead« 

When  heated  strongly,  red  ^ead  is  resolved  into  protoxide  of  lead 
and  free  oxygen.  Oxygen  gas  may  be  prepared  frY)m  it  in  the  same 
manner  as  from  oxide  of  mercury  (Exp.  5),  though  at  a  higher  tem- 
perature. 

678.  Sesquioxide  of  Lead  (P\0^)  is  recognized  as  a  distinct 
oxide  by  some  chemists,  but  is  more  generally  regarded  as  a 
componnd  of  the  proto-  and  peroxides,  PbO,  PbO^, — a  plumbate 
of  lead. 

679.  Sulphides  of  Lead, — ^There  are  several  of  these  com- 
pounds, but  the  protosulphide,  PbS,  is  the  only  one  whose  com- 
position is  accurately  known.  This  sulphide  is  the  native  mineral 
galena  (§  570)  ;  it  may  be  prepared  artificially  either  by  melting 
together  lead  and  sulphur  in  atomic  proportions,  or  by  treating 
the  solution  of  any  lead  salt  with  sulphydric  acid  (§  209).  The 
native  mineral,  like  the  compound  obtained  artificially  by  way  of 
fusion,  is  of  a  leaden-gray  color  of  7*5  specific  gravity,  but  the 
precipitate  which  forms  when  sulphydric  acid  is  added  to  the 
solution  of  a  lead  salt,  is  black,  or  brown,  or  even  red  if  the 
solution  be  dilute.  On  account  of  the  deep  color,  as  well  as  the 
insolubility  of  this  precipitate,  sulphydric  acid  is  often  made  use 
of  as  a  means  of  detecting  lead ;  the  test  is,  in  fact,  so  delicate 
that  solutions  containing  only  a  hundred  thousandth  of  their 
weight  of  metallic  lead  will  assume  a  brown  color  on  being 
charged  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

JExp,  800. — Dissolve  quarter  of  a  gramme  of  sugar  of  lead  in  4  Htres 
of  water,  add  to  the  solution  a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid  so  that  it  shall 
exhibit  a  faint  acid  reaction  with  litmus-paper,  pass  into  the  solution 
a  current  of  sulphydric  acid  gas  until  the  solution  smeUs  strongly  of  it 
and  observe  the  brown  color  imparted  to  the  fluid  after  some  time. 

2k 
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In  testing  for  the  presence  of  lead  in  excessiyelj  dilute  solutions, 
such)  for  example,  as  water  drawn  from  leaden  pipes,  it  ia  well  to 
evaporate  the  liquid  to  a  small  bulk  in  a  porcelain  dish,  to  acidulate 
the  concentrated  liquor  very  slightlj  with  nitric  acid,  and  then  .to 
transfer  it  to  a  beaker  glass.  The  liquid  should  then  be  saturated 
with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  the  beaker  covered  with  a  glass  plate, 
and  left  to  stand  during  several  hours  in  a  moderately  warm  room. 
If  lead  be  present,  it  will  be  indicated  after  a  while  either  by  Uie 
brown  coloration  of  the  liquid,  or  by  the  actual  separation  of  a  black 
powder  at  the  bottom  or  upon  the  ddes  of  the  glass. 

580.  Sulphide  of  lead  is  volatile  at  high  temperatures,  and  is 
often  found  in  the  cracks  and  upon  the  walls  of  smelting  for- 
naces,  in  the  form  of  crystals,  which  have  been  deposited  by  sub- 
limation. By  virtue  of  the  volatility  of  its  sulphide,  lead  may  be 
transported  to  very  considerable  distances  from  furnaces  where 
ores  contuning  galena  are  roasted  or  reduced.  It  has  been 
found,  moreover,  that  growing  plants  are  capable  of  taking  up 
the  lead  thus  deposited,  and  of  assimilating  a  certain  portion  of  it 
in  their  tissues.  Comparative  experiments  made  at  very  high 
temperatures  have  shown  that  galena  may  lose  as  much  as  3*7 
per  cent,  of  its  weight  by  volatilization,  while  metallic  lead,  ex- 
posed to  the  same  conditions,  loses  less  than  0*1  per  cent. 

Sulphide  of  lead,  like  the  sulphides  of  the  alkali-metals  and 
those  of  t^e  alkaline-earthy  metals,  acts  as  a  sulphur  basA; 
with  sulphantimonic  acid,  for  example,  it  unites  to  form  a  salt, 
dPbS,SbSg,  analogous  to  that  formed  by  the  union  of  antimonic 
acid  and  oxide  of  lead,  3PbO,8bO,. 

681.  Chloride  of  Lead  (PbCl,).— Metallic  lead  is  but  slowly 
acted  upon  by  chlorine,  or  by  chlorhydric  acid,  though  hot  chlor- 
hydric  add  dissolves  a  little  of  it  with  formation  of  chloride  of 
lead  and  evolution  of  hydrogen,  even  when  out  of  contact  with 
the  air;  the  chloride  may,  however,  be  readily  prepared  by 
digesting  oxide  or  carbonate  of  lead  in  chlorhydric  acid,  or  by 
mixing  the  solution  of  almost  any  lead  salt  with  chlorhydric  add, 
or  with  a  solution  of  some  soluble  chloride : — 

PbN.O,  +  2NaCl  =  PbCl,  +  Na,^^,. 

Chloride  of  lead  is  but  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water,  and  is 
still  less  soluble  in  water  addulated  with  chlorhydric  acid;  hence 
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it  may  readily  be  precipitated  aa  above  described,  and  collected 
upon  a  filter.  In  bot  water,  bowever,  it  dissolves  ratber  easily, 
and  it  is  somewbat  soluble  in  concentrated  acid  also. 

JExp.  SOI. — ^Boil  together,  in  a  small  flask,  1  gnn.  of  litharge,  14 
grms.  of  strong  chlorhydric  acid,  and  14  grms.  of  water,  during  15  or 
20  minutes.  Pour  the  mixture  upon  a  filter  supported  in  a  funnel 
which  has  been  gently  warmed  by  holding  it  over  the  flame  of  the 
gas-lamp,  and  collect  the  clear  filtrate  in  a  warm  bottle.  As  the  solu- 
tion cools,  lustrous  needle-shaped  crystals  of  chloride  of  lead  will 
form  in  it 

Exp.  302. — ^Pour  off  the  cold  supernatant  liquor  from  the  crystals  of 
chloride  of  lead  obtained  in  Exp.  301,  place  the  crystals  upon  a  frag- 
ment of  porcelain,  dry  them  at  a  gentle  heat,  and  finally  heat  them 
more  strongly.  It  will  be  found  that  the  crystals  melt  very  easily, 
and  that  on  cooling  they  BoHdify  to  a  soft  translucent  homy  mass, 
whence  the  old  name  of  this  substance,  hom-lead, 

582.  The  compounds  of  lead  with  iodine,  bromine,  and  fluorine 
are  analogous  to  chloride  of  lead.  The  iodide  is  remarkable  on 
account  of  its  beautifol  yellow  color,  which  may  readily  be  shown 
by  adding  a  drop  or  two  of  a  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium  to  a 
small  quantity  of  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  lead. 

Of  the  numerous  other  salts  of  lead  little  need  here  be  said. 
The  nitrate  and  tartrate  have  already  been  prepared  (Exps.  42, 
295) ;  we  have  obtained  the  sulphate  also  as  a  white,  nearly 
insoluble  powder  by  adding  water  to  concentrated  sulphuric  acid, 
and  it  may  be  bad  in  any  quantity  by  mixing  the  solution  of  a 
lead  salt  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  or  with  the  solution  of  a 
soluble  sulphate.  Acetate  of  lead,  one  of  the  most  important  of 
the  lead  salts,  and  the  one  most  readily  to  be  procured  in  com- 
merce in  a  state  of  purity,  is  prepared  by  dissolving  oxide  of  lead 
directly  in  acetic  acid  such  as  is  obtained  in  the  distillation  of 
wood  (§  380),  or  indirectly  by  moistening  plates  of  metallic  lead 
with  vinegar  in  vessels  open  to  the  air.  It  crystallizes  readily, 
is  easily  soluble  in  water,  and  has  a  sweet,  astringent  taste, 
-whence  the  name,  sugar  of  lead.  like  the  other  lead  salts,  it  is 
highly  poisonous.  It  is  employed  for  many  purposes  in  the  arts, 
and  is  in  particular  much  used  in  medicine.  Carbonate  of  lead 
(PbCO,),  or  ratber  compounds  of  carbonate  of  lead  and  of  hydrate 
of  lead  in  varying  proportions,  are  used  to  an  enormous  extent  aa 
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In  testing  for  the  presence  of  lead  in  exceseivelj  dilute  so' 
such,  for  example;  as  water  drawn  from  leaden  pipes,  it  is 
evaporate  the  liquid  to  a  small  bulk  in  a  porcelain  dish,  to  :> 
the  concentrated  liquor  very  slightly  with  nitric  acid,  and 
transfer  it  to  a  beaker  glass.    The  liquid  should  then  be 
with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  the  beaker  covered  with  a  n'i 
and  left  to  stand  during  several  hours  in  a  moderately  w; 
If  lead  be  present,  it  will  be  indicated  after  a  while  eit' 
brown  coloration  of  the  liquid,  or  by  the  actual  separation 
powder  at  the  bottom  or  upon  the  sides  of  the  glass. 

580.  Sulphide  of  lead  is  volatile  at  high  temper 
often  found  in  the  cracks  and  upon  the  walls  of 
naces,  in  the  form  of  crystals,  which  have  been  d( 
limation.     By  virtue  of  the  volatility  of  its  sulpli 
transported  to  very  considerable  distances  fror  — 

ores  contedning  galena  are  roasted  or  redur  3be 

found,  moreover,  that  growing  plants  are  en  mm 

the  lead  thus  deposited,  and  of  assimilating  a 
in  their  tissues.     Comparative  experiment> 
temperatures  have  shown  that  galena  mn} 
per  cent,  of  its  weight  by  volatilization,  v 
posed  to  the  same  conditions,  loses  less  tl> 

Sulphide  of  lead,  like  the  sulphides 
those  of  tke  alkaline-earthy  metals, 
with  sulphantimonic  acid,  for  ezampl 
3Pb8,SbS5,  analogous  to  that  formed 
acid  and  oxide  of  lead,  3PbO,SbO|. 

681.  Chloride  of  Lead  (PbClj,). 
acted  upon  by  chlorine,  or  by  chlo 
hydiic  add  dissolves  a  little  of  i' 
lead  and  evolution  of  hydrogen, 
the  air;   the  chloride  may,  h 
digesting  oxide  or  carbonate 
mi X i TJ t^  til  0  m] uti  on  of  n]  t n t a ^ ' 
QT  with  a  solution  ^t  Nimii  •- 
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CHAPTER  XXIX 

XAGNSSIXJK — ZINC— OAHXIUX. 
KAQVVaiUJ^ 

585.  ThiB  metal,  or  rather  its  oxide,  was  formerly  classed  with 
the  group  which  comprises  the  alkaline  earths,  but  it  is  now 
known  to  be  more  closely  connected  with  sine  and  cadmium  than 
with  any  other  of  the  elements.  It  is  found  widely  diffused,  and 
rather  abundantly,  in  nature.  The  bitter  taste  of  sea-water  and 
of  some  mineral  waters  is  due  to  the  presence  of  magnesium  salts, 
while  siHcate  of  magnesium  and  carbonate  of  magnesium  are  con- 
tained in  a  variety  of  minerals  and  in  such  common  rocks  as 
dolomite,  serpentme,  soapstone,  and  talc. 

586.  Metallic  magnesium  may  be  prepared  by  heating  anhy- 
drous chloride  of  magnesium  with  sodium  in  a  crucible  of  por- 
celain or  platinum,  and  subsequently  dissolving  out  in  cold  water 
tiie  chloride  of  sodium  which  results  from  the  reaction.  Mag- 
nesium is  a  lustrous  metal,  as  white  as  tin ;  its  specific  gravity  is 
1-75,  and  its  atomic  weight  24.  It  does  not  tarnish  in  dry  air, 
though  in  damp  air  it  soon  becomes  covered  with  a  film  of  hy- 
drate of  magnesium.  It  melts  at  a  low  red  heat,  and  volatilizes 
at  higher  temperatures ;  it  may  be  readily  distilled  at  a  bright 
red  heat.  When  heated  strongly  in  the  air  it  takes  fire  and 
burns  with  a  bluish-white  light  of  great  brilliancy  and  high 
actinic  power.  The  metal  is  employed  by  photographers  for 
illuminating  caverns  and  other  places  into  which  sunlight  cannot 
penetrate,  and  in  cloudy  weather  it  is  even  used  by  them  as  a 
substitute  for  daylight.  The  metal  can  be  pressed  into  wire  or 
into  thin  ribbons,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  it  is  now  used 
in  both  these  forms  for  purposes  of  illumination,  as  above  stated. 
Magnesium  lanterns  are  much  used  in  theatres  for  illuminating 
scenery  and  tableaux.  The  white  light  has  the  advantage  of 
showing  colors  just  as  they  look  by  daylight  For  scenic  effects 
the  light  may  be  modified  by  transmission  through  colored  glass. 
Magnesium  is  only  slowly  acted  upon  by  cold  water,  but  is 
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rapidly  oxidized  by  hot  water  and  by  water  acidulated  with 
almost  any  acid ;  oxide  of  magnesintn  is  formed  and  hydrogen 
set  free. 

687.  Oaide  of  Magnesium  (MgO). — ^There  is  but  one  com- 
pound of  magnesium  and  oxygen;  it  is  obtained  as  a  white 
amorphous  powder  when  magnesium  is  burnt  in  the  air,  or  when 
carbonate^  chloride,  or  nitfke  of  magnesium  is  ignited. 

Exp,  303. — ^Roll  10  or  12  cm.  of  mBgnesium  wire  or  thin  ribbon 
into  a  coil  around  a  small  pencil ;  withdraw  the  pencil  and  place  in 
its  stead  a  piece  of  iron  wire  or  a  knitting-needle ;  holding  this  wire 
horizontally^  apply  a  lighted  match  to  the  end  of  the  magnesiiim  coil ; 
the  magnesium  will  bum  to  the  white  oxide;  which  coheres  in  an  im- 
perfect coil;  clinging  to  the  iron  wire.  A  portion  of  the  oxide  goes  off 
as  white  smoke.  The  magnesium  wire  for  this  experiment  may  be 
procured  at  toy-shops  as  well  as  of  dealers  in  fine  chemicals. 

The  oxide  is  tasteless  and  odorless;  it  is  soluble  to  a  Tery 
slight  extent  in  water,  and  the  solution  has  an  alkaline  reaction. 
The  specific  gravity  of  the  solid  oxide,  or  magnesia,  as  it  is  often 
called,  varies  from  3-07  to  3*2  as  ordinarily  prepared;  but  on 
being  very  strongly  ignited  it  becomes  denser,  and  samples  have 
been  prepared  in  this  way  of  specific  gravity  as  high  as  3-61. 

The  Kght  powdery  oxide  of  magnesium  known  as  ^'  caleined 
magnesia,"  which  is  prepared  by  gentle  but  prolonged  ignition 
of  the  hydrated  carbonate,  differs  materially  in  several  parti- 
culars from  the  more  compact  oxide  obtained  by  calcining  nitrate 
or  chloride  of  magnesium  at  high  temperatures,  or  by  intensely 
heating  the  powdery  oxide.  Common  calcined  magnesia  is,  for 
example,  readily  soluble  in  acids ;  but  after  the  oxide  has  been 
exposed  to  very  high  tempwatures  it  dissolves  but  slowly  even  in 
the  strongest  acids.  Similar  differences  between  the  products  ob- 
tained at  high  and  at  low  temperatures  are  met  with  among  the 
oxides  of  almost  all  the  metals  hereafter  to  be  studied. 

588.  A  compact  variety  of  oxide  of  magnesium,  obtained  by 
heating  the  nitrate  or  chloride  to  bright  redness,  but  no  higher, 
exhibits  remarkable  hydraulic  properties.  On  being  wet  it 
quickly  combines  with  a  portion  of  water,  and  is  converted  into 
a  crystallized  hydrate  of  compact  texture,  harder  than  marble, 
and  of  great  durability. 
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A  mixtnre  of  equal  parts  of  the  hydraulic  magnesia  and  of 
chalk,  or  powdered  marble,  made  into  paste  with  water,  yields 
a  slightly  plastic  mass,  which  admits  of  being  readily  pressed 
into  any  desired  shape ;  if  the  moulded  material  be  then  placed 
in  water  it  will  become,  after  some  time,  extremely  hard  and 
compact  (§  591). 

Oxide  of  magnesium  is  altogether  infusible  at  temperatures 
short  of  that  of  the  oxyhydrogen  flame.  Very  excellent  cru- 
cibles for  scientific  purposes  are  prepared  by  compressing  oxide 
of  magnesium  into  suitable  forms.  These  crucibles  undergo  far 
less  change  in  the  air  than  those  made  from  lime ;  and  like  the 
lime  crucibles  they  do  not  unite  with  oxide  of  iron  and  the  other 
metallic  oxides  to  form  the  fusible  slags  or  glasses  which  are  so 
annoying  in  the  ordinary  crucibles,  of  which  silicic  acid  is  an 
essential  component. 

589.  Chloride  of  Magnesium  (Mgd,)  is  found  in  sea-water 
and  in  many  saline  springs.  It  is  formed  when  magnesium 
is  burnt  in  chlorine  gas,  when  a  current  of  chlorine  is  passed 
over  a  red-hot  mixture  of  charcoal  and  oxide  of  magnesium, 
and,  in  combination  with  water,  by  dissolving  oxide  of  mag- 
nesium in  chlorhydric  acid.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  hydrated 
chloride  last  mentioned  cannot  be  made  anhydrous  by  evaporation 
and  ignition  without  some  decomposition  of  the  chloride ;  oxide 
of  magnesium  is  formed  and  chlorine  goes  off  in  combination 
with  hydrogen  as  chlorhydric  acid. 

690.  Sulphate  of  Magnesium  (MgSO  J,  or  rather  the  hydrated 
compound  (MgSO^+THjO),  is  largely  employed  as  a  medicament 
under  the  name  of  Epsom  salts.  It  is  obtained  not  only  from 
the  mineral  spring  at  Epsom,  in  England,  and  from  various  other 
springs,  but  is  also  prepared  from  sea-water,  and  by  dissolving 
the  minerals  serpentine  (silicate  of  magnesium),  magnesite  (car- 
bonate of  magnesium),  and  dolomite  (carbonate  of  magnesiimi 
and  of  calcium),  in  sdphuric  acid.  Hydrated  sulphate  of  mag- 
nesium is  a  colorless  crystalline  salt,  readily  soluble  in  water, 
and  possessing  the  peculiar  bitter  taste  common  to  most  of  the 
soluble  magnesium  compounds.  It  is  often  employed  in  labo- 
ratories as  the  source  from  which  to  prepare  other  magnesium 
salts. 
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591.  Carb(mate  of  Magnumm  (MgCO,)  is  found  as  a  nnneral 
in  natare,  and  with  due  care  may  be  prepared  artificially.    As 
met  with  in  commerce,  however^ — ^the  fnagnesui  aXba  of  the 
shops,  prepared  by  mixing  hot  solutions  of  sulphate  of  magneshim 
and  carbonate  of  sodium, — ^it  is  mixed  with  varying  proportiona 
of  hydrate  of  magnesium.     This  compound  is  employed  as  a 
medicament.      A  compound  of  carbonate  of  magnesium  and 
carbonate  of  calcium  occurs  abundantly  in  nature  as  the  misenl 
dolomite,  constituting  extensive  beds  in  various  regions.    Dolo- 
mite is  much  more  slowly  soluble  in  adds  than  true  limestone, 
but  when  heated  with  a  dilute  acid  it  effervesces  readily.    WboD 
burnt,  at  temperatures  so  low  that  the  carbonic  acid  shall  be 
expelled  only  from  the  magnesium  salt,  while  the  carbonate  of 
calcium  remains  unaltered,  dolomite  affords  an  hydraulic  cement, 
preferable  in  many  respects  to  ordinary  lime.    The  product  of 
the  calcination  "sets"  rapidly  under  water,  and  is  converted 
into  a  hard  compact  stone  (§  588).     Citrate  of  magnesium,  a 
preparation  made  from  carbonate  of  magnesium  and  citric  add, 
is  also  largely  employed  as  a  medicament. 

Of  the  other  salts  of  magnesium,  none  are  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  be  described  in  this  manual.  Most  of  them  are 
easily  soluble  in  water;  hence  the  insoluble  double  phosphate 
of  magnesium  and  of  ammonium  (MgNH^P0^+6H,0),  obtained 
by  adding  ordinary  diphosphate  of  sodium  to  a  mixture  of 
ammonia-water  and  any  magnesium  salt,  ia  of  importance  to 
the  analyst,  since  by  means  of  it  magnesium  may  be  separated 
from  its  solutions.  It  should  be  observed  that  the  ready 
solubility  of  sulphate  of  magnesium  is  in  marked  contrast  with 
the  insdlubility  of  the  sulphates  of  the  alkaline-earthy  group 
of  metals. 

znrc. 
592.  Ores  of  zinc  occur  in  considerable  abundance  in  sereral 
localities.  The  metal  is  extracted  from,  the  carbonate,  oxide, 
silicate,  and  sulphide.  The  carbonate  and  sulphide  are  fint 
roasted  in  order  to  convert  them  into  oxides,  and  the  oxide  is 
then  reduced  by  means  of  hot  charcoal,  in  earthen  retorts  or  in 
crucibles  provided  with  iron  delivery-tubes.    Since  metallic  zinc 
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is  volatile  at  high  temperatures,  it  distils  over  from  the  retorts 
as  fast  as  it  is  formed  and  is  condensed  in  receivers. 

Zino  is  a  bluish- white  metal  of  crystalline  texture,  brittle  at 
the  ordinary  temperature,  and  also  when  heated  above  200°,  but 
a  temperature  of  about  130°  or  140°  it  may  easily  be  rolled  out 
or  hammered  into  sheets.  The  metal  melts  at  425°  and  boils  at 
a  bright-red  heat ;  in  presence  of  air  the  red-hot  metal  takes  fire 
and  bums  with  a  brilKant  bluish-white  light  and  formation  of  a 
dense  doud  of  white  oxide  of  zinc. 

JSxp,  S04. — ^Melt  300  or  800  grms.  of  metallic  zinc  in  a  small 
Hessian  crucible,  or  in  an  iron  ladle,  placed  in  an  anthracite  fire. 
Remove  the  crucible  from  the  fire  by  means  of  appropriate  tongs 
(Appendix,  §  27),  and  pour  its  contents  in  a  very  fine  stream  into  a 
pail  full  of  cold  water,  taking  care  to  hold  the  crucible  at  a  distance 
of  5  or  6  feet  above  the  paU.  Replace  the  empty  crucible  in  the 
fire,  in  order  that  it  may  be  ready  for  Exp.  306. 

The  small  thin  pieces  of  zinc  which  will  be  found  in  the  pail  when 
the  water  is  poured  away,  are  known  as  granulated  or  feathered  zinc. 
This  process  of  granulation  may  be  conveniently  applied  to  any  of  the 
other  easily  fusible  metals,  such  as  bismuth,  lead,  or  tin,  when  they 
areT  required  in  a  finely  divided  condition. 

Granulated  zinc  is  much  used  in  chemical  laboratories,  for  a  variety 
of  purposes,  but  particularly  for  preparing  hydrogen  (§  50).  In  order 
that  it  may  be  fit  for  this  purpose,  it  is  best  to  heat  the  melted  metal 
nearly  to  redness  before  pouring  it  into  the  water ;  for  it  has  been 
noticed  that  when  zinc  is  melted  at  the  lowest  possible  temperature 
and  then  immediately  poured  into  water,  the  granules  obtained  are 
but  slowly  acted  upon  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  while  another  portion 
of  the  same  metal,  heated  nearly  to  redness,  and  then  granulated,  is 
readily  soluble  in  the  add.  If  the  hot  metal  be  poured  upon  a  warm 
iron  plate,  it  wiU  be  found  to  be  still  more  readily  soluble  in  adds 
than  that  which  has  been  suddenly  cooled  by  the  water. 

Brp.  805.— Dry  20  grms.  of  the  granulated  zinc  of  Exp.  804,  and 
mix  it  intimately  in  a  mortar  with  40  grms.  of  crude  saltpetre ;  remove 
the  empty  crucible  of  Exp.  304  from  the  fire,  and  place  it  in  such 
position  that  any  fumes  which  may  subsequently  be  evolved  from  it 
shall  be  drawn  into  the  chinmey.  By  means  of  a  spoon  or  ladle, 
project  into  the  red-hot  crucible  the  mixture  of  zinc  and  saltpetre, 
taidng  care  to  stand  away  as  far  as  possible  from  the  crudble.  The 
metal  will  bum  fiercdy,  at  the  expense  of  the  oxygen  in  the  saltpetre, 
for  the  most  part,  though  a  portion  of  it  will  be  volatilized  by  the 
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intense  heat  of  combustion,  and  converted  into  oxide  of  zinc  in  the 
air.  The  residue  in  the  crucible  is  a  soluble  compound  of  oxide  of 
zinc  and  potash,  known  as  zincate  of  potassium. 

If  a  strip  of  thin  sheet  zinc  be  held  in  the  flame  of  the  gas-lamp, 
it  can  readily  be  burned  to  oxide.  The  experiment  succeeds  best 
with  zinc  leaf,  which  instantly  bums  with  a  vivid  flame  and  forma- 
tion of  floating  flocks  of  the  white  oxide.  In  oxygen  gas,  zinc  bums 
with  peculiar  brilliancy. 

Zinc  is  not  much  acted  upon  either  by  moist  or  dry  air  at  the 
ordinary  temperature;  but  a  fresh,  bright  surface  of  it^  when 
exposed  in  a  moist  atmosphere,  soon  tarnishes  and  becomes 
covered  with  a  thin  fllm  of  basic  carbonate  of  zinc,  whicli  adheres 
closely  to  the  metal,  and  protects  it  from  further  change.  Owing 
to  this  durability,  the  metal  is  much  used  in  the  form  of  sheets. 
Sheet  iron  and  iron  wire  are  often  covered  with  a  protecting  coating 
of  zinc  by  simple  immersion  in  melted  adnc,  and  are  then  said 
(most  improperly)  to  be  galvanized.  The  specific  gravity  of  zinc 
varies  from  6*8  to  7'3 ;  its  atomic  weight  is  65. 

593.  Zinc  is  readily  attacked  and  dissolved  by  adds,  with 
evolution  of  hydrogen  in  most  instances.  The  chemical  action  of 
dilute  acids  upon  zinc  is  a  very  common  source  of  that  peculiar 
mode  of  force  called  a  galvanic  current.  There  are  few,  if  any, 
chemical  reactions  which  cannot  be  made  to  produce  electricity, 
and,  in  general,  the  more  powerful  the  chemical  action^  the  more 
powerful  is  the  electrical  action  which  results. 

JSa^,  806. — Solder  a  piece  of  stout  copper  wire  to  one  end  of  a  strip 
of  sheet  zinc,  4  cm.  wide  by  10  cm.  long.  The  soldering  will  be 
readily  effected  by  rubbing  the  zinc  and  the  wire,  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
proposed  place  of  contacl^  with  a  strong  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc, 
before  applying  the  melted  solder.  In  the  same  way,  solder  a  similar 
wire  to  a  like  strip  of  bright  sheet  copper.  Place  the  strips  of  zinc 
and  copper  in  a  tumbler  filled  with  water,  acidulated  with  l-12th  to 
1-lOth  its  volume  of  sulphuric  acid,' in  such  a  way  that  the  two  strips 
shall  not  touch  each  other  either  within  or  without  the  liquid.  So 
long  as  the  wires  coming  from  the  strips  of  metal  do  not  touch  each 
other,  the  copper  remains  quiescent,  while  the  zinc  is  attacked,  and 
bubbles  of  gas  rise  from  its  surface ;  but  if  the  two  copper  wires  are 
brought  into  close  contact,  by  means  of  a  binding-screw,  or  by  the 
application  of  solder,  the  following  phenomena  occur : — Ist.  Minute 
bubbles  of  hydrogen  gas  wiU  be  evolved  from  the  surface  of  the  copper 
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plate.  2nd.  The  zinc  disBolyee  more  rapidly  than  before;  at  the 
close  of  the  experiment  sulphate  of  zinc  may  be  recovered  &om  the 
liquid  in  the  beaker,  drd.  This  transfer  of  the  hydrogen  from  the  zinc 
to  the  copper  instantly  ceases  if  the  contact  between  the  wires  is 
destroyed.  4th.  If  the  two  wires  be  connected  with  the  two  ends  of 
the  coil  of  wire  which  surrounds  the  magnetic  needle  of  the  common 
galvanometer,  the  deflection  of  the  suspended  needle  will  demonstrate 
the  fact  that  an  electric  current  is  passing  through  the  wires  from  one 
plate  of  metal  to  the  other. 

This  conversion  of  chemical  force  into  electrical  force  is  a  stri- 
king illustration  of  the  doctrine  that  all  physical  forces  are  corre- 
lated. The  preceding  experiment  well  illustrates  the  principle 
on  which  a  large  class  of  batteries  employed  in  telegraphing  and 
in  electro-metallnigy  are  constructed  and  worked,  except  that 
the  corrosion  of  the  zinc  is  generally  hindered  by  coating  it  witii 
mercury.  Artificial  products,  like  metals,  acids,  and  saline  solu- 
tions, are  used  to  supply  all  thct^hemical  force  which  is  imme- 
diately converted  into  and  utilized  as  electrical  force  in  the  useful 
arts.  We  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  realizing  as  electricity  any 
considerable  proportion  of  the  prodigious  chemical  force  which  is 
incessantly  active  in  the  common  processes  of  combustion. 

594.  Zinc  dissolves  in  hot  solutions  of  the  caustic  alkalies  as 
well  as  in  acids ;  hydrogen  is  given  off  and  a  zincate  of  the  alkali 
formed : — 

Zn  +  2NaH0  =  Na^ZnO,  +  2H. 

When  immersed  in  the  solution  of  a  lead  salt,  such  as  the 
nitrate  or  acetate,  zinc  dissolves  and  lead  is  deposited  in  the 
metallic  state : — 

PbN.O,  +  Zn  =  ZnN,0,  +  Pb. 

Exp,  307. — ^Dissolve  10  grms.  of  acetate  of  lead  in  250  c.  c.  of  water, 
add  a  few  drops  of  acetic  acid  in  order  to  dissolve  the  cloudy  precipi- 
tate of  carbonate  of  lead,  which  is  formed  from  the  carbonic  acid  in 
the  water,  pour  the  solution  into  a  wide-mouthed  bottle  and  suspend 
in  it  from  the  cork  a  strip  of  sheet  zinc.  The  zinc  will  soon  be  covered 
with  a  brilliant  coating  of  crystalline  spangles  of  metallic  lead,  and 
this  crystalline  vegetation,  as  it  were,  will  shoot  out  or  grow  even  as 
far  as  the  sides  of  the  bottle.  In  the  course  of  24  hours  all  the  lead 
will  have  been  deposited  from  the  solution,  and  the  latter  will  contain 
nothing  but  acetate  of  zinc.    Under  the  conditions  of  this  experiment^ 
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and  as  a  general  rule,  zinc  is,  chemically  spMiking,  a  stronger  or  more 
basic  element  than  lead ;  it  is  capable  of  displacing  lead  from  its  com- 
pounds. The  growth  of  lead,  witnessed  in  this  ezperimenty  is  fre- 
quently spoken  of  as  a  lead  tree ;  the  experiment  is  ofbeai.  performed  u 
chemical  laboratories  for  the  sake  of  the  chemically  pure  lead  which 
it  furnishes. 

Many  other  metals  besides  lead  may  be  thus  thrown  down  by  nnc, 
and  the  sine  may  itself  be  replaced  by  other  metallic  precipitanta.  The 
whole  series  of  experiments  of  which  the  one  here  indicated  may  be 
taken  as  the  type,  is  interesting  as  illustrating  the  general  law  of  ^e 
replacement  of  metals  one  by  another  in  atomic  proportions,  and  from 
the  &ct  that  by  means  of  these  experiments  the  atomic  weight  of 
yarious  metals  may  readily  be  determined.  For  example,  if  in  Uie 
foregoing  experiment  the  piece  of  zinc  be  weighed  before  and  after  its 
inmiersion  in  the  acetate  of  lead,  and  if  the  precipitated  lead  be  also 
weighed,  it  will  be  found  that  the  weight  of  lead  obtained  is,  to  the 
weight  of  zinc  dissolved,  very  nearly  as  207  is  to  65,  the  atomic  weights 
of  lead  and  zinc  respectively.  The  atom  of  zinc  dissolved  has  replaced 
in  the  solution  the  atom  of  lead  which  was  precipitated.  By  tlie  ex- 
ercise of  care  in  the  manipulation,  by  employing  boiled  water  free  from 
carbonic  acid  so  that  the  addition  of  acetic  acid  to  the  lead  salt  shall 
be  unnecessary,  and  by  finally  drying  the  lead  in  an  atmosphere  of  hy- 
drogen, a  close  approximation  to  the  numbers  above  given  can  be  ob- 
tained. 

595.  Ojpide  of  Zinc  (ZnO). — like  magnesium,  zinc  fonns  bat 
a  single  compound  with  oxygen.  This  compound  may  be  readily 
obtained  by  burning  the  metal,  or  by  igniting  carbonate  or  hy- 
drate of  zinc.  As  thus  prepared,  oxide  of  zinc  is  an  insoluble, 
white,  amorphous  powder,  which,  under  the  name  of  zine  white, 
has  of  late  years  been  largely  employed  as  a  white  paint.  It 
lacks  the  opacity  or  oovering-power  of  white  lead  (§  582),  button 
the  other  hand,  has  no  injurious  action  upon  the  healih  of  the 
workmen  and  does  not  blacken  or  become  discolored  when  exposed 
to  the  fumes  of  sulphydric  acid.  When  heated  in  a  cnual^ 
oxide  of  zinc  exhibits  a  yellow  color,  but  it  becomes  white  again 
on  cooling.  The  oxide  dissolves  easily  in  adds,  with  formation 
of  salts  of  zinc. 

596.  Chloride  of  Zinc  (ZnClj,),  obtained  by  dissolving  metallic 
zinc  in  cblorhydric  acid,  is  a  compound 'readily  soluble  in  water: 
it  is  somewhat  extensively  employed  for  preserving  timber,  and 
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as  a  dismfeoting  fluid.    It  is  used  also  by  limneti  as  a  wash  to 
cleanse  the  stirfaoes  of  tin-plate  before  soldering. 

697.  Sulphate  of  Zinc  (ZnSO^)  is  one  of  the  commonest  of  the 
zinc  salts.  The  hjdrated  compound,  ZnS0^4-7H,0,  known  as 
white  vitriolfia  used  to  a  certain  extent  in  medicine,  and  for  other 
purposes  in  the  arts.  The  action  of  carbon  upon  sulphate  of  zinc 
differs  somewhat  from  its  action  upon  the  sulphates  previously 
studied.  When  a  dry  mixture  of  the  sulphate  of  zinc  and  char- 
coal is  heated  to  duU  redness,  carbonic  and  sulphurous  acids  are 
evolved  in  the  proportion  of  two  volumes  of  the  former  to  one  of 
the  latter  gas,  and  pure  oxide  of  zinc  remains : — 

2Zn80,  +  C  =  2ZnO  +  280,  +  CO,. 

It  would  be  quite  possible  to.  obtain  metallic  zinc  from  the  sul- 
phate in  one  operation  by  employing  an  excess  of  carbon,  heating 
the  mixture  gently  at  first  untU  the  sulphuric  acid  had  all  been 
decomposed,  and  then  urging  the  fire  in  order  to  obtain  the  tem- 
perature requisite  for  the  reduction  of  the  oxide  of  zinc  and  vola<- 
tilization  of  the  metal.  But  if  the  mixture  of  sulphate  of  zinc 
and  charcoal  be  quickly  raised  to  a  high  temperature,  then  sul- 
phide of  the  metal  is  formed  and  carbonic  oxide  set  free : — 

ZnSO,  -h  4C  =  ZnS  -h  4C0. 
Zinc  forms  several  valuable  alloys ;  brass  is  an  alloy  of  zinc  and 
copper,  and  German  silver  is  a  brass  whitened  by  the  admixture 
of  a  small  proportion  of  nickel. 

OADXIUX. 

598.  Cadmium  is  a  comparatively  rare  metal,  found  associated 
with  zinc  in  nature ;  it  is  remarkably  similar  to  zinc  in  its  che- 
mical relations.  In  the  process  of  obtaining  zinc  from  its  ores, 
the  smaU  proportion  of  cadmium  which  these  ores  contain  comes 
over  with  the  first  products  of  the  distillation,  since  cadmiimi  is 
more  readily  volatile  than  zinc. 

Cadmium  may  be  prepared  either  from  this  early  distillate,  or  from 
the  residues  obtained  when  metallic  zinc  is  dissolved  in  chlorhydric 
add  in  the  preparation  of  chloride  of  zinc  for  manufacturing  purposes. 
These  residues  always  contain  aquantity  of  lead,  which  next  to  cadmium 
is  the  commonest  impurity  of  commercial  zinc ;  and  if  care  has  been 
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taken  to  keep  an  excess  of  metallic  zinc  in  the  dissolving-Tat^  they  will 
contain  also  all  the  cadmium  with  which  the  zinc  was  contaminated. 

From  either  of  these  sources,  cadmium  salts  may  be  prepared  by 
dissolving  the  crude  materials  in  dilute  nitric  acid,  separating  the  lead 
by  means  of  sulphuric  acid^  and  throwing  down  the  cadmium  with 
sulphuretted  hydrogen.  Sulphide  of  cadmium  is  a  biight-yellow 
powder,  insoluble  in  dilute  acids,  while  sulphide  of  zinc  is  readily 
soluble  in  acids.  Once  isolated,  the  sulphide  of  cadmium  may  be  dis- 
solved in  boiling,  concentrated  chlorhydric  acid  ,*  from  the  solution  of 
chloride  of  cadmium  thus  obtained,  carbonate  of  cadmium  may  be  pre- 
cipitated, and  from  the  carbonate  any  of  the  other  cadmium  compooada 
can  readily  be  prepared. 

Metallic  cadmium  is  of  a  white  color  tinged  with  blae ;  it  is 
lustrous  and  takes  a  fine  polish,  but  gradually  tarnishes  upon  t^e 
surface  when  exposed  to  the  air.  Its  specific  gravity  varies 
from  8*6  to  8*7.  It  melts  and  volatilizes  at  temperatures  below 
redness.  Heated  in  the  air  it  takes  fire  and  bums  to  a  brown 
oxide. 

When  combined  with  other  metals,  such  as  lead  or  tin,  cadmium 
forms  alloys  of  remarkable  fusibility  ;  in  this  respect  it  far  sur- 
passes bismuth  (§  359).  The  most  fusible  alloy  yet  made  contains 
cadmium,  bismuth,  tin,  and  lead ;  it  melts  at  63^-65°. 

599.  Cadmium  is  a  volatile  substance,  and  the  specific  gravity 
of  its  vapor  has  been  experimentally  determined  to  be  56-85 ;  the 
weight  of  a  unit- volume  of  the  vapor  is  56-85  times  the  weight 
of  the  same  volume  of  hydrogen.  Now  we  have  seen  that  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  elementary  gases  and  of  the  vapors  of  the 
elements  included  in  the  chlorine  and  sulphur  groups  are  the 
same  a^  the  atomic  weights  of  these  elements.  On  the  otlier 
hand,  the  specific  gravities  of  the  vapors  of  phosphorus  and  ar- 
senic were  twice  the  atomic  weights  of  these  elements.  Cadmium 
presents  still  a  new  relation  between  the  least  combining  weight 
and  the  unit-volume  weight ;  for  the  specific  gravity  of  its  vapor, 
56*85,  is  about  one-half  of  112,  its  accepted  atomic  weight.  The 
significance  of  this  fact  may  be  illustrated  from  its  chloride. 
Cadmium  is  bivalent,  and  forms  the  chloride  CdCl,,  containing,  as 
experiment  has  proved,  112*24  parts,  by  weight,  of  cadmium  to 
71  parts  of  chlorine ;  if  the  unit-volume  weight  of  cadmium  were 
the  same  as  its  atomic  weight,  two  unit-volumes  of  chloride  of 
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cadmium  would  contain  one  volume  of  cadmium  and  two  volumes 
of  chlorine  ;  but  were  it  possible,  by  experiment,  to  resolve  the 
vapor  of  chloride  of  cadmium  into  its  component  vapors,  it  would 
be  found  that  two  volumes  of  cadmium  were  therein  combined 
with  two  volumes  of  chlorine. 

The  atom  of  cadmium  when  converted  into  vapor  occupies  twice 
as  much  space  as  the  atom  of  oxygen,  or  hydrogen,  or  chlorine 
does ;  and  accordingly  the  product- volumes  of  its  compounds  are 
packed  with  one  volume  more  than  the  product-volumes  of  the 
corresponding  compounds  of  oxygen  or  any  member  of  the  sulphur 
group.  Whether  the  bivalent  metals  in  general  resemble  cad- 
mium on  the  one  hand  or  oxygen  on  the  other,  in  regard  to  the 
relation  between  their  vapor-densities  and  their  atomic  weights, 
is  a  point  on  which  experiment  has  thus  far  thrown  but  little 
light.  Mercury  resembles  cadmium ;  but  it  ia  certainly  possible 
that  these  two  elements  constitute  an  exception  to  some  general 
rule  hereafter  to  be  proved — a  rule,  for  example,  like  that  which 
many  chemists  are  inclined  to  accept  in  advance  of  proof,  namely 
that  the  combining  weights  and  the  unit-volume  weights  of  the 
elements  are  normally  identical. 

Cadmium  is  so  soft  that  paper  may  be  iooarked  with  it ;  but  it  is 
flexible,  malleable,  and  ductile.  In  dilute  chlorhydric  and  sul- 
phuric acids  it  dissolves  with  evolution  of  hydrogen,  though  less 
readily  than  zinc.  Its  best  solvent  is  nitric  acid.  It  does  not 
dissolve  in  the  caustic  alkalies. 

600.  From  the  foregoing  it  is  apparent  that  the  members  of 
the  group  of  metals  now  under  consideration  resemble  one  another 
with  respect  to  volatility  and  several  other  of  their  physical 
properties,  besides  being  very  closely  related  in  most  of  their 
chemical  characters.  The  order  of  progression  is  from  magnesium 
to  cadmium,  zinc  and  its  compounds  occupying  always  an  inter- 
mediate position.  Thq  specific  gravities  of  the  three  metals 
are — Mg=l*76,  Zn=7'l,  Cd=8'6;  and  their  atomic  weights 
are — Mg=24,  Zn=:65,  Cd=112.  Magnesium  volatilizes  at  a 
bright-red  heat,  cadmium  at  a  low  red  heat,  and  zinc  at  tempera- 
tures between  these  extremes.  Cadmium  is  very  fusible,  melting 
at  about  360°,  zinc  melts  at  425°,  and  magnesium  at  a  moderate 
red  heat.  All  of  these  metals  are  bivalent;  each  forms  but  one 
oxide,  sulphide,  and  chloride. 
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ALTJXOnTX. 

601.  Next  to  oxygen  and  silicon,  alominnm  is  perhaps  the 
most  abundant  element  upon  the  earth's  surface.  It  is  the  most 
abundant  of  all  the  metals,  as  much  as  a  twelfth  of  the  solid  crust 
of  the  globe  being  composed  of  it.  It  occurs  in  enonnous  quan- 
tities in  combination  with  oxygen  and  silicon,  in  all  the  so-called 
primitive  rocks,  and  indeed  in  most  other  rocks  and  soils.  It 
is  contained  in  clay,  marl,  and  slate,  as  well  as  in  feldspar,  mica, 
and  many  other  common  minerals. 

Oxide  of  aluminum,  chloride  of  aluminum,  and  many  aalts  of 
the  metal  may  readily  be  prepared  artificially  from  the  native 
minerals ;  they  have  long  been  known  to  cheipists,  and  made  use 
of  in  the  arts  ;  but  the  metal  itself  is  less  readily  obtainable.  It  is 
but  a  few  years  since  metallic  aluminum  has  been  prepared  npon 
a  manufacturing  scale.  The  metal  is  nowadays  prepaid  by  heat- 
ing metallic  sodium  either  with  chloride  or  fluoride  of  aluminum, 
or  with  a  double  chloride  or  fluoride  of  aluminum  and  sodium.  It 
is  a  bluish- white  metal,  of  remarkable  lightness.  Its  specific  gra- 
vity, 2-56,  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  porodain,  and  only  about 
a  quarter  of  that  of  silver.  The  metal  is  malleable,  ductile,  and 
tenacious,  and  may  be  beaten  into  thin  sheets,  like  gold  and 
silver,  and  drawn  into  fine  wire.  It  melts  at  a  temperature  lying 
between  the  melting-points  of  zinc  and  silver,  but  is  not  volatile. 
It  conducts  electricity  much  better  than  iron,  and  heat  even  better 
than  silver ;  after  having  been  heated,  it  cools  very  slowly.  It  is 
remarkably  sonorous,  a  bar  of  it  suspended  by  a  wire  rings  with 
a  clear  musical  note  on  being  struck. 

In  the  air  aluminum  undergoes  no  alteration  even  at  a  strong 
red  heat ;  it  may  be  melted  in  open  cnudbles  without  oxidation, 
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and  readily  cast  into  any  desired  form.  It  is  not  acted  npon  by 
water  at  temperatures  short  of  a  white  heat,  so  long  as  it  is  in 
the  ordinary  compact  condition.  Sulphydric  acid  has  no  action 
upon  it.  Nitric  acid,  whether  dilute  or  concentrated,  has  no 
action  upon  aluminum  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  but  when 
boiling  dissolves  the  metal  slowly.  Cold  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
has  scarcely  any  action  upon  it ;  but  it  is  easily  soluble  in  clilor- 
hydric  acid,  either  dilute  or  concentrated,  at  all  temperatures. 
It  is  soluble  also  in  aqueous  solutions  of  caustic  potash,  soda,  or 
ammonia.  The  vegetable  acids,  such  as  acetic  and  tartaric  acids, 
exert  no  perceptible  action  upon  it.  Although  soluble  with  evo- 
lution of  hydrogen  in  aqueous  solutions  of  the  fixed  caustic  alka- 
lies, aluminum  is  not  acted  upon  by  fused  hydrate  of  sodium,  or 
hydrate  of  potassium ;  nor  is  it  even  attacked  by  fused  nitrate  of 
potassium,  except  at  temperatures  high  enough  to  decompose  the 
nitre  so  completely  that  it  gives  off  nitrogen ;  when  this  limit 
is  reached  the  aluminum  is  immediately  oxidized  with  incan- 
descence. 

602.  Aluminum  unites  readily  with  many  of  the  metals  to 
form  alloys,  among  which  that  of  copper  and  aluminum,  called 
aluminum  bronze,  promises  to  be  of  especial  importance.  Alumi- 
num bronze,  composed  of  90  parts  copper  and  10  parts  alimiinum, 
is  exceedingly  hard,  very  malleable,  as  tenacious  as  steel,  of  a 
beautiful  golden  color,  and  susceptible  of  being  highly  polished. 

603.  By  uniting  with  the  non-metallic  elements,  aluminum 
forms  only  one  class  of  compounds,  of  which  the  oxide  Al^Oj  may 
be  taken  as  the  type.  The  atom  Al  is  trivalent,  or,  in  other 
words,  it  is  equivalent  to  three  atoms  of  hydrogen,  and  of  the 
same  value  as  one  and  a  half  atom  of  oxygen.  Since  it  would 
be  inconvenient  to  employ  fractional  expressions  in  writing  che- 
mical formulae,  as  well  as  illogical  to  speak  of  half  atoms,  it  is 
customary  to  write  the  formula  of  oxide  of  aluminum  Al^O,  as 
above,  and  not  AlO^i,  as  might  perhaps  at  first  sight  seem  best. 
For  the  sake  of  consistency,  the  formula  of  the  chloride  is  in 
like  manner  written  Al^Clg  and  not  AlCl,.  Since  it  contains  one 
and  a  half  atom  of  oxygen  for  each  atom  of  aluminum,  the  oxide 
is  often  called  a  Sesqui  (one  and  a  half)  oxide. 

If  no  other  element  analogous  to  aluminum  were  known,  if 

2l 
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this  metal  were  not  intimately  related  to  glucinum,  iron,  chro- 
mium, and  the  other  metals  to  be  considered  in  the  present 
chapter,  chemists  might  possibly  have  taken  the  atomic  weight 
of  aluminum  at  one-third  of  its  present  value,  namely  at  9-1  in- 
stead of  27*4.  The  formula  of  oxide  of  aluminum  would  then 
have  been  written  A1,0,  and  that  of  chloride  of  aluminum  AlO, 
corresponding  respectively  with  the  formukB  of  the  oxides  and 
chlorides  of  the  alkali-metals.  But,  as  will  appear  directly  from 
the  study  of  the  other  members  of  the  aluminum  family  of  metals^ 
and  particularly  from  the  isomorphism  of  their  various  com- 
pounds, the  atomic  weight  27*4,  and  the  formulae  first  given, 
must  be  regarded  as  the  most  probable.  The  atomic  weight  9-1, 
and  the  formuls  derived  fjrom  it,  are  inadmissible,  since  there  is 
no  analogy  between  the  chemical  properties  of  aluminum,  whether 
simple  or  compounded,  and  those  of  the  alkali-metals. 

604.  Oxide  of  Aluminum  (Al^O,),  commonly  called  Alumina^ 
is  found  crystallized  in  naturo  as  the  mineral  corundum.  The 
sapphiro  and  the  ruby  aro  also  composed  of  this  oxide  together 
with  a  little  oxide  of  iron.  It  may  be  prepared  artificially  by 
oxidizing  the  metal,  or  by  igniting  the  hydrate,  or  almost  an\ 
oxygen  salt  of  aluminum.  Though  unalterable  in  oxygen  so 
long  as  it  is  compact,  powdered  aluminum  and  aluminum-leaf 
bum  brightly  when  heated  to  redness  in  the  air,  with  formation 
of  oxide  of  aluminum.  It  has  been  found  by  careful  experiments 
that  53-3  parts  of  the  metal  unite  with  46*69  parts  of  oxygen  to 
form  100  parts  of  the  oxide.  Now,  since  oxide  of  aluminum  is 
isomorphous  with  certain  oxides  of  iron  and  of  chromium,  which 
are  known  to  be  sesquioxides,  and  is  capable  of  replacing  these 
oxides  in  any  proportion  in  their  compounds  (§  252),  it  is  inferred 
that  oxide  of  aluminum  is  likewise  a  sesquioxide.  Upon  this 
view  the  atomic  weight  of  aluminum  is  directly  derived  from  the 
foregoing  experimental  data  by  the  equation : — 

46-69       :       533       =:       48  :  548 

wt  of  3  atoms     wt.  of  2  atoms 
of  oxygen.  of  aluminum. 

605.  Hydrate  of  Aluminum  (Al^fi^)  may  be  obtained  a> 
a  gelatinous,  flocculent  precipitate,  by  adding  ammonia-water 
to  the  solution  of  an  aluminum  salt,  such  as  common  alum. 
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When  dried  at  a  moderate  heat  it  forms  a  soft,  friable  mass, 
which  adheres  strongly  to  the  tongne  like  clay;  when  dried 
still  more  thoroughly,  it  forms  a  hard,  yellowish,  translucent, 
horn-like  substance,  and  at  a  red  heat  gives  off  all  its  water. 
The  volume  of  the  original  precipitate  contracts  to  an  enormous 
extent  during  the  operation  of  drying;  the  bulk  of  the  final 
anhydrous  oxide  is  exceedingly  small  as  compared  with  that  of 
the  moist  hydrate  from  which  it  has  been  derived. 

606.  Anhydrous  alumina  may  be  melted  in  the  flame  of  the 
oxyhydrogen  blowpipe.  It  is  neither  decomposable  by  heat 
alone,  nor  can  it  be  reduced  by  carbon  or  any  of  the  more 
common  deoxidizing  agents.  At  a  white  heat,  potassium  de- 
composes it  partially,  and  an  alloy  of  aluminimi  and  potassium 
is  formed.  Oxide  of  aluminum  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  after 
having  been  strongly  heated  it  is  scarcely  at  all  acted  upon  by 
acids,  excepting  concentrated  boiling  chlorhydric  and  nitric 
acids.  The  crystallized  native  oxide  is  insoluble  in  all  acids. 
The  anhydrous  oxide  is  insoluble  in  solutions  of  the  caustic 
alkalies,  but  dissolves  readily  in  water  after  having  been  fused 
at  a  red  heat  with  either  hydrate  or  carbonate  of  sodium  or  of 
potassium.  Hydrate  of  aluminum,  on  the  contrary,  though 
insoluble  in  water,  dissolves  easily  in  acids  and  in  solutions  of 
the  fixed  caustic  alkalies.  Alumina  is  in  fact  capable  of  acting 
not  only  as  a  strong  base,  forming  well-defined  salts  by  imiting 
with  acids,  but  it  plays  the  part  of  an  acid  as  well  (compare 
§  350),  and  combines  with  the  alkalies  and  with  other  metallic 
oxides  to  form  salts  known  as  aluminates.  Aluminate  of  potas- 
sium (KjOjAljOj)  and  aluminate  of  sodium  (N^fi,Alfi^)  are 
substances  somewhat  extensively  used  in  the  arts ;  Ihe  mineral 
spinelle  is  an  aluminate  of  magnesium  (MgO,Al303) ;  and  a  native 
aluminate  of  zinc  (ZnO,Al,0,)  is  called  gahnite  by  minerakgists. 

JSxp,  SO^^^peat  a  small  fragment  of  alum  with  water  in  a  test- 
tube  until  i^^as  completely  (^solved,  pour  half  the  solution  into 
another  tube,  and  add  to  it,  drop  by  drop,  ammonia- water,  until  the 
odor  of  ammonia  persists  after  the  mixture  has  been  thoroughly 
shaken.  Hydrate  of  aluminum  will  be  precipitated,  in  accordance 
^th  the  reaction : — 

Ala8S04  +  6(NH4)H0  =  A1,0„8H,0  +  S(j!^Hi\SO^, 

2l2 
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Four  two  or  three  drops  of  the  moist  hydrate  of  aluminam  into 
another  test-tube  and  cover  them  with  ammonia-water;  no  clear 
solution  will  be  obtained;  for  hydrate  of  aluminum  is  but  little  soluble 
in  ammonia-water. 

Pour  two  or  three  drops  of  the  moist  hydrate  of  aluminum  into 
still  another  test-tube,  and  cover  them  with  a  solution  of  hydrate  of 
sodium;  the  precipitate  will  dissolve  immediately;  aluminate  of 
sodium  is  formed,  and  this  salt  is  easily  soluble. 

Exp.  309. — ^Take  another  portion  of  the  clear  solution  of  alum 
prepared  in  Exp.  308,  and  add  to  it,  drop  by  drop,  a  dilute  solution 
of  caustic  soda.  A  preciinitate  will  soon  fedl,  as  in  Exp.  308,  and 
if  no  excess  of  hydrate  of  sodium  were  added  over  and  above  th&t 
necessary  to  form  sulphate  of  sodium  with  the  sulphuric  acid  of 
the  alum,  this  precipitate  would  remain  undissolved;  but  on  adding 
more  of  the  soda  solution  the  precipitate  dissolves  at  once,  with 
formation  of  aluminate  of  sodium. 

607.  Hydrate  of  aluminum  combines  readily  with  many  vege- 
table coloring-matters,  forming  compounds  which  are  insoluble 
in  water.  The  fibre  of  cotton,  when  impregnated  with  alumina, 
can  be  made  to  retain  colors  which  the  cotton  itself  has  no  power 
to  hold;  hence  the  use  of  aluminum  salts  as  mordants  in  dyeing. 

JSxp,  310. — Boil  a  few  crushed  granules  of  cochineal  in  water  until 
a  considerable  portion  of  their  coloring-matter  has  been  extncted ; 
add  to  the  filtered  solution  an  equal  bulk  of  a  solution  of  alum,  and 
to  the  mixture  add  ammonia-water.  A  colored  precipitate,  consisting 
of  hydrate  of  aluminum  and  of  the  coloring-matter  of  the  cochineal, 
will  be  thrown  down ;  it  is  the  substance  called  carmine-lake.  Similar 
precipitates  may  be  prepared  by  substituting  almost  any  other  organic 
coloring-matter  for  the  cochineal  of  this  experiment  Precipitates 
thus  formed  by  the  union  of  a  metallic  oxide  and  a  coloring-matter 
are  all  classed  as  lakes* 

608.  Chloride  of  Aluminum  (Al^Cl,)  may  be  prepared,  in 
the  same  way  that  the  chlorides  of  boron  and  silicon  are  pre- 
pared (§§  449,  470),  by  passing  chlorine  over  a  W^^  mixtme 
of  alumina  and  carbon.  It  is  formed  also  whU^iot  finely 
divided  aluminum  is  brought  into  contact  with  chlorine  gas. 
Hydrated  chloride  of  aluminum  (Al^ClgilSH^O)  can  be  made 
very  easily  by  dissolving  hydrated  oxide  of  aluminum  in  chlor- 
hydric  acid ;  but  the  anhydrous  chloride  cannot  be  prepared  by 
heating  this  hydrate,  since  a  great  part  of  the  chlorine  is  expelled 
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from  it,  together  with  the  water,  at  a  low  heat.  When  obtained 
in  the  dry  way,  however,  chloride  of  aluminum  is  readily  volatile. 
The  anhydrous  chloride,  prepared  by  the  reaction, 

Al^O,  4.  3C  +  6C1  =  Al^Cl,  +  3C0, 
previously  described,  is  found  condensed  in  the  cold  portions 
of  the  tube  in  which  the  materials  have  been  heated,  apart  from 
the  residue  of  undecomposed  alumina  and  carbon.  It  occuib 
either  as  a  flocculent  powder,  or  as  a  transparent  wax-like  mass 
of  crystalline  texture.  It  is  colorless  when  pure,  very  deliquescent, 
and  soluble  in  water.  When  large  masses  of  it  are  heated  to 
dull  redness,  a  portion  of  it  liquefies,  but  at  temperatures  near 
the  melting-point  it  volatilizes  rapidly.  Unlike  oxide  of  alumi- 
num, it  may  be  readily  decomposed  by  sodium  and  potassium  at  a 
heat  below  redness,  metallic  aliuninom  being  set  free. 

Chloride  of  aluminum  combines  readily  with  several  of  the 
other  metallic  chlorides,  forming  compounds  analogous  to  the 
chloride  of  aluminum  and  sodium  (2NaGl,Al2Cl,),  frx>m  which 
metallic  aluminum  is  commonly  manufactured. 

609.  Sulphate  of  Aluminum  (Alj,3S0^)  is  a  salt  largely  em- 
ployed in  the  arts.  It  is  commonly  prepared  nowadays  by 
acting  upon  hot  roasted  clay  with  sulphuric  acid.  Clay  is  a 
silicate  of  aluminum  not  very  easily  attacked  by  acids  so  long 
as  it  remains  in  the  native  plastic  condition,  but  after  having 
been  exposed  for  some  time  to  a  dull  red  heat  it  readily  yields 
its  alumina  to  acids.  A  solid  mixture  of  sulphate  of  aluminum 
and  free  silicic  acid  obtained  as  the  product  of  this  reaction  is 
known  in  commerce  as  alum-cake.  By  lixiviating  alum-cake, 
sulphate  of  aluminum  may  readily  be  obtained  in  solution; 
and  from  this  solution  the  salt  crystallizes  as  a  hydrate,  the 
composition  of  which  may  be  represented  by  the  formula 
A1,380,+18H,0. 

Until  a  comparatively  recent  period,  sulphate  of  aluminum  was 
sent  into  commerce  neither  in  its  free  state  nor  mixed  with  silica, 
but  in  combination  with  sulphate  of  potassium  in  the  form  of 
alum.  Common  alum  is  a  hydrated  double  sulphate  of  aluminum 
and  potassium;  its  composition  is  represented  by  the  formula 
A1,K,4S0,  +  24H,0,  or  K,0,SO,;  A1,0„3S0,  +  24H,0. 

It  crystallizes  very  easily  in  large,  compact,  well-defined  octa- 
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hedrons,  belonging  to  the  first  or  regular  system.  The  crystalline 
character  of  alum  is  important,  since  it  is  solely  on  account  of 
this  character  that  the  salt  has  come  into  such  general  nae. 
Neither  the  sulphate  of  potassium  nor  the  water  in  alnm  plays 
any  useful  part  in  the  reactions  for  which  this  salt  is  commonly 
employed.  Since  100  parts  of  alum  contain  only  about  36  parts 
of  anhydrous  sulphate  of  aluminum,  it  follows  that  64  per  cent, 
of  the  alum  is,  for  all  chemical  purposes,  simply  inert  matter, 
which  has  to  be  transported  and  manipulated  for  the  sake  of  the 
36  per  cent,  of  real  sulphate  of  aluminum.  The  reason  why 
this  waste  of  labor  and  loss  of  the  potassium  salt  is  tolerated 
is  twofold : — Until  a  comparatively  recent  period,  sulphate  of 
aluminum  could  be  more  readily  purified  by  crystallization  in 
alum  than  in  any  other  way.  At  the  present  time,  when  it  is 
easy  to  obtain  pure  sulphate  of  aluminum  from  responsible 
manufacturers,  alum  is  still  prepared  because  its  clean,  sharply 
defined  crystals  afford  a  valuable  criterion  of  purity.  So  long  as 
it  is  left  in  the  condition  of  crystals,  alum  cannot  be  adulterated 
with  any  foreign  substance. 

Potash-alum  is  still  the  common  alum  of  the  American  market, 
but  in  Europe  ammonia-alum  (Al3(KHJj4S0^,  24HjO)  is  at 
present  largely  employed ;  it  is  there  prepared  by  adding  sul- 
phate of  ammonium  obtained  from  the  ammoniacal  liquor  of  the 
gas-works  to  sulphate  of  aluminum  resulting  from  the  action  of 
sulphuric  acid  upon  day.  Ammonia-alum  crystallizes  almost  as 
easily  as  potash-alum ;  but  it  is  remarkable  that  the  correspond- 
ing double  sulphate  of  aluminum  and  (^sodium  (soda-alum) is 
easily  soluble  in  water,  and  crystallizes  with  comparative  diffi- 
culty ;  hence  it  has  never  come  into  commerce. 

Sulphate  of  aluminum  is  employed  as  the  source  of  the  various 
compounds  of  aluminum  used  in  dyeing,  calico-printing,  and 
paper-making.  Acetate  of  aluminum,  for  example,  is  largely 
employed  by  dyers,  particularly  for  the  red  colors  obtained  from 
madder,  under  the  name  of  red  liquor. 

JExp.  311. — Dissolve  8  grms.  of  sugar  of  lead  in  4  c  c  of  hot  water; 
also  dissolve  4  grms.  of  common  alum  in  6  c.  c.  of  hot  water ;  mix  the 
hot  solutions  and  filter  ofi'  the  insoluble  sulphate  of  lead  which  is 
farmed.    The  solution  obtained  consists  of  basic  acetate  of  aluminum, 
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together  with  some  sulphate  of  aluminum  and  all  the  sulphate  of  potas- 
sium of  the  original  alum.  Such  solutions  cure  preferred  in  practice  to 
those  containing  normal  acetate  of  aluminum,  to  prepare  which  a  much 
larger  proportion  of  acetate  of  lead  would  he  required  than  has  heen 
given  above. 

Exp,  812. — Soak  a  small  piece  of  cotton  cloth  in  the  solution  of 
acetate  of  aluminum  prepared  in  Exp.  31 1^  and  another  piece  of  simi- 
lar cloth  of  equal  size  in  pure  water.  Hang  up  both  pieces  to  ''  age/' 
best  in  a  moist  and  warm  atmosphere,  for  a  day  or  two.  During  the 
'  process  of  ageing,  a  portion  of  the  acetic  acid  escapes  from  the  salt  on 
the  cloth,  and  there  is  left  within  and  upon  the  fibres  of  the  cloth  a 
quantity  of  hydrate  of  aluminum,  or  at  least  a  mixture  of  highly  basic 
acetate  and  sulphate  of  aluminum.  This  deposit  is  the  true  mordant. 
When  cloth  impregnated  with  it  is  soaked  in  a  solution  of  coloring- 
matter,  the  coloring-matter  imites  with  the  alumina  precisely  as  in 
Exp.  310,  and  is  thereby  firmly  attached  to  the  cloth.  It  should  be 
mentioned  that  several  other  oxides,  besides  the  oxide  of  aluminum, 
are  capable  of  acting  as  mordants ;  the  sesquioxides  of  iron  and  of 
chromium  for  example,  as  well  as  the  binoxide  of  tin,  are  largely  used 
as  mordants. 

Exp,  313. — Place  a  quantity  of  a  solution  of  extract  of  logwood  in 
two  small  evaporating-dishes,  heat  the  liquor  to  40^  or  50°,  then  place 
the  mordanted  cloth  in  one  dish,  the  unmordanted  cloth  in  the  other 
and  boil  the  liquor  in  both  dishes.  Continue  to  boil  during  10  or  16 
minutes,  then  take  out  the  pieces  of  cloth  and  wash  them  thoroughly 
in  water.  It  will  appear  that  the  coloring-matter  remains  firmly 
attached  to  the  mordimted  cloth,  while  the  cloth  which  has  received 
no  mordant  can  readily  be  washed  clean  or  nearly  clean. 

610.  Silicates  of  Aluminum. — Of  all  the  aluminum  compounds 
the  silicates  are  by  far  the  most  important.  Clay  in  aU  its  va- 
rieties is  a  hydrated  silicate  of  aluminum,  usually  mixed  with 
an  excess  of  silica,  besides  other  impurities  derived  from  the  rocks 
from  whose  decomposition  the  clay  itself  has  been  formed.  The 
purer  kinds  of  clay,  such,  as  kaolin  or  porcelain  clay,  are  products 
of  the  decomposition  of  feldspar,  a  mineral  composed  of  silicon, 
aluminum,  potassium,  and  oxygen  in  the  proportions  Alfi^,Kfi, 
6SiOg.  When  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  many  varieties  of 
feldspar  gradually  decompose,  an  alkaline  silicate  is  washed  away, 
and  silicate  of  aluminum  remains.  Clay  is  remarkable  on  ac- 
count of  its  plasticity  when  moist,  of  the  facility  with  which  it 
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is  converted  into  stone-like  masses  when  strongly  heated,  and  of 
its  infiisibility  when  pure. 

Earthenware,  bricks,  and  ordinary  pottery  are  made  from  com- 
mon clay,  by  mixing  the  clay  with  water  enough  to  form  a  plastic 
paste,  which  is  then  moulded  into  any  desired  form,  dried  and 
intensely  ignited.  The  porous  ware  resulting  from  this  operation 
may  be  glared,  and  so  made  impermeable  to  liquids,  by  coaling  it 
over  with  some  fusible  substance,  such  for  example  as  a  mixture 
of  litharge  and  clay,  and  again  heating  it  so  intensely  that  the 
coating  shall  melt  to  a  glass,  which  either  fills  up  the  pores  of  the 
clay,  or  at  the  least  stops  their  openings.  Porcelain  proper,  and 
the  better  kinds  of  stoneware,  are  made  from  the  purest  varieties  o{ 
clay,  and  are  glazed  with  feldspar.  Common  stoneware,  such  as 
is  used  for  jugs,  beer-bottles,  and  the  like,  is  covered  with  the  so- 
called  salt-glaze : — Moist  chloride  of  sodium  is  thrown  into  the 
kiln  in  which  the  ware  is  baking,  and  being  volatilized  by  ihs 
intense  heat,  comes  in  contact  with  the  hot  stoneware ;  decom- 
position ensues ;  the  water  and  the  chloride  of  sodium  are  both 
decomposed,  silicate  of  sodium  la  formed,  and  by  mixing  with  the 
silicate  of  aluminum,  forms  a  smooth  hard  glaze  upon  the  surface 
of  the  ware. 

For  all  vessels  which  are  to  be  employed  for  chemical  or  culi- 
nary purposes  the  hard  and  durable  salt-glaze  is  very  much  to  be 
preferred  to  the  lead-glaze  prepared  from  Uthaige  and  clay;  for  the 
lead-glaze  is  readily  acted  upon  by  many  chemical  agents,  and  is 
liable  to  impart  its  poisonous  properties  to  articles  of  food  which 
have  been  left  in  contact  with  it. 

Eire-bricks,  crucibles,  and  similar  refractory  articles  fitted  to 
support  very  high  temperatures  without  undergoing  fusion,  are 
prepared  from  pure  varieties  of  clay,  free  from  iron,  lime,  or  mag- 
nesia, but  containing  an  unusually  large  proportion  of  silica. 
Some  varieties  of  fire-clay  contain  as  much  silica  as  is  represented 
by  the  formula  Alj,03,6SiOj,  while  the  composition  of  many  of 
the  common  clays  may  be  approximately  represented  by  tiie  for- 
mula Alj^03,3SiOj,  or  better  by  the  formula  Al30„2SiO,.  In  the 
manufacture  of  fire-bricks,  and  of  many  varieties  of  potters*  ware, 
it  is  usual  to  incorporate  with  the  original  day  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  foreign  matter  which  prevents  the  moulded  ardde 
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from  Bhiinking  too  much  as  it  dries,  and  from  cracking.  In  fire- 
bricks the  coarse  powder  obtained  by  pnlverizing  old  fire-bricks 
is  employed  for  this  purpose ;  in  Hessian  crucibles  it  is  very  easy 
to  detect  numerous  grains  of  quartz  sand ;  and,  in  general,  finely 
powdered  flint  or  quartz,  as  well  as  preyiously  baked  clay,  is 
used  for  the  same  purpose  in  many  varieties  of  pottery. 

611.  Silicate  of  aluminum  is  moreover  a  very  important  ingre- 
dient of  the  common  hydraulic  cement  employed  to  replace  lime 
mortar  in  constructions  exposed  to  the  action  of  water.  It  has 
been  found  that  by  carefully  burning  some  varieties  of  impure 
limestone,  containing  from  10  or  12  to  30  or  35  per  cent,  of  clay, 
and  mixi^  the  product  with  water,  there  is  obtained,  in  place  of 
ordinary  mortar,  a  cement  capable  of  <' setting"  or  hardening, 
even  under  water,  to  a  compact  stone.  Hydraulic  cements  may 
readily  be  prepared  artificially  by  mixing  with  quicklime  a 
suitable  proportion  of  roasted  clay,  or  by  heating  mixtures  of  clay 
and  limestone ;  in.feust,  some  of  the  best  cements  now  in  use 
are  artificial.  A  porous  volcanic  stone  called  pazzolana,  from 
the  vicinity  of  Naples,  consisting  of  silicates  of  alimiinum,  calcium, 
and  sodium,  was  much  used  by  the  Eomans  to  the  same  end. 
When  powdered  and  mixed  with  ordinary  lime  the  pozzolana 
yields  an  excellent  hydraulic  mortar.  In  many  Eoman  ruins  it 
may  be  seen  to-day  far  more  perfectiy  preserved  than  the  bricks 
which  it  cements. 

When  treated  with  water  hydrauHc  limes  simply  absorb  the 
water  and  form  a  slightiy  plastic  paste  without  greatly  increasing 
in  bulk ;  they  do  not  ^ake  or  evolve  much  heat  like  ordinary 
quicklime.  The  moist  paste  soon  begins  to  set,  and  is  then 
ready  for  application.  In  order  that  the  cement  may  harden  pro- 
perly under  water  it  should  not  be  submerged  before  it  has  begun 
to  set ;  it  should  in  any  event  be  kept  moist  until  it  has  become 
hard ;  otherwise  it  is  liable  to  remain  loose  and  porous. 

The  solidification  of  hydraulic  limes  appears  to  depend  upon 
the  formation  of  insoluble  hydrated  compounds  of  lime  with  silicic 
acid  and  alumina.  Cements  which  contain  frt)m  25  to  35  per 
cent,  of  clay  solidify  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours ;  but  those  in 
which  the  proportion  of  clay  is  no  more  than  10  or  12  per  cent, 
become  hard  only  after  the  lapse  of  several  weeks. 
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A  mixture  of  hydraulic  cement  with  coarse  gravel  constitutes 
the  material  known  as  concrete^  employed  for  the  foundations  of 
buildings,  and  by  the  ancients  for  walls  which  have  proved  to 
be  of  great  durability ;  this  mixture  soon  concretes  or  hardens 
into  a  firm  mass,  well  nigh  impermeable  to  water.  The  influence 
of  magnesia  in  the  preparation  of  hydraulic  mortars  has  already 
been  indicated,  in  §  588. 

OLX7CINT7K. 

612.  Gluoinum  is  a  rather  rare  metal,  found,  together  with 
aluminum,  in  the  emerald,  in  beryl,  and  a  few  other  minerals. 
It  closely  resembles  aluminum  in  its  physical  propyties,  and 
forms  compounds  analogous  in  composition  to  those  of  aluminum, 
and  of  similar  chemical  deportment.  Like  aluminum,  metallic 
glucinum  may  be  reduced  from  its  chloride  by  means  of  sodium 
or  potassium.  There  is  but  a  single  oxide  of  glucinum,  Gl^O,,  and 
a  single  chloride,  GljiCl^.  The  salts  of  glucinum  have  a  sweet 
taste,  whence  the  name,  from  a  Greek  word  meaning  sweet.  The 
atomic  weight  of  glucinum  is  14,  and  its  specific  gravity  2-1. 

CHBOMimC. 

613.  Chromium  is  nowhere  found  in  very  large  quantities,  nor 
is  it  very  widely  disseminated  in  small  portions  like  iodine  and 
fluorine,  but  it  is  nevertheless  found  in  sufficient  abundance  to 
admit  of  its  compounds  being  rather  extensively  employed  in  the 
arts.  The  chief  ore  of  chromium  is  a  compound  of  oxide  of  chro- 
mium and  oxide  of  iron  (FeCrj,0^)  called  chrome  iron-ore.  Me- 
tallic chromium  may  be  reduced  from  its  oxide  by  means  of 
intensely  heated  charcoal,  and  from  its  chloride  by  means  of 
sodium,  potassium,  magnesium,  or  zinc ;  but  it  has  as  yet  been 
little  studied.  Its  specific  gravity  is  about  7,  and  its  atomic 
weight  52*5. 

614.  Oxides  of  Chromium.  —  Chromium  forms  three  weU- 
defined  oxides : — a  protoxide,  CrO ;  a  sesquioxide,  Cr^jO, ;  and  a 
teroxide,  CrO,,  called  chromic  acid.  Besides  these  there  is  a  com- 
pound of  the  protoxide  and  sesquioxide  (Cr,0^=CrO,  Cr,0,X 
another  of  the  sesquioxide  and  teroxide  (Cr^O^CrOjSsSCrOj),  and 
an  ill-defined  compound  containing  more  oxygen  than  d^mie 
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acid,  usually  spokeu  of  as  perchromic  acid  (Cr^O^).  Both  the 
protoxide  and  the  sesquioxide  are  bases,  corresponding  respectively 
to  oxide  of  magnesium  and  oxide  of  aluminum ;  but  the  protoxide 
and  all  its  compounds  rapidly  absorb  oxygen  from  the  air,  with 
formation  of  the  sesquioxide.  On  account  of  this  instability,  they 
are  rarely  prepared,  and  are  mainly  interesting  from  their  ana- 
logy to  the  compounds  of  the  protoxides  of  manganese,  iron, 
cobalt,  and  nickel,  hereafter  to  be  studied.  The  sesquioxide,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  a  stable  compound,  closely  resembling  oxide  of 
aluminum.  Chromic  acid  is  a  strong,  well-characterized  acid, 
which  combines  with  bases  to  form  a  great  number  of  salts. 

The  most  important  of  the  chromium  compounds  is  the  bichro- 
mate of  potassium ;  this  salt  is  readily  procurable  in  commerce, 
and  is  the  source  from  which  all  the  other  compounds  of  chro- 
mium are  commonly  derived.  Bichromate  of  potassium  is  itse 
prepared  by  heating  finely  powdered  chrome  iron-ore  with  car- 
bonate and  nitrate  of  potassium  in  a  reverberatory  fiimace.  The 
sesquioxide  of  chromium  of  the  ore  is  oxidized  and  converted  into 
the  teroxide,  chromic  acid,  which  displaces  the  carbonic  acid  of 
the  carbonate  of  potassium. 

615.  Sesquioxide  of  Chromium  (CtJO^), — Compounds  of  this 
oxide  are  more  commonly  met  with  than  any  other  of  the  chro- 
mium salts,  except  the  salts  of  chromic  acid.  As  has  been  stated 
already,  compounds  of  the  protoxide  must  be  regarded  merely  as 
chemical  curiosities.  By  adding  ammonia- water  to  the  solution 
of  a  salt  containing  the  sesquioxide,  a  bulky  green  precipitate 
of  hydrated  sesquioxide  of  chromium  is  thrown  down,  which, 
when  collected  and  ignited,  leaves  the  anhydrous  oxide  as  a  bright- 
green  powder,  unchangeable  at  the  highest  furnace-heat.  It  is 
employed  in  the  decoration  of  porcelain,  and  is  a  valued  pigment 
much  used  in  painting  and  printing,  under  the  name  chrome  green. 

616.  Chlorides  of  Chromium. — ^There  are  two  of  these  com- 
pounds, the  protochloride  (CrCl,)  and  the  sesquichloride  (Cr^Clg). 
The  latter  compound  is  the  more  important,  and  is  the  substance 
usually  meant  when  chloride  of  chromium  is  spoken  of.  Hy- 
drated sesquichloride  of  chromium,  obtained  by  dissolving  the 
hydrated  sesquioxide  in  chlorhydric  acid,  is  the  chloride  most 
commonly  met  with. 
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617.  SuHjphate  of  Chromium  (Cr,0,,3S0,)  is  Bometiines  prepared 
in  the  pure  state ;  bat,  like  sulphate  of  aluminum,  it  ordinarily 
occurs  in  combination  with  sulphate  of  potassium  or  sulphate  of 
ammonium,  as  a  double  salt,  called  chrome  alum.  Chrome  alum 
is  a  compound  of  a  beautiful  violet  color,  crystallizing  in  well- 
defined  octahedrons  of  the  same  form  as  the  crystals  of  ordinary 
alum ;  its  composition  also  corresponds  to  that  of  common  alom, 
the  formula  of  the  chromium  salt  being  CrjK,4S0^  -f  24H,0,  or 
K,0,80,;  Cr,03,3S0,  +  24H,0. 

Exp,  314. — ^IXasolYe  16  gnus,  of  powdered  bichromate  of  potassiixm 
in  100  c.  c.  of  warm  water ;  cool  the  solution,  and  then  add  to  it  25 
grms.  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid ;  cool  the  liquor  again,  and  poor 
it  into  a  porcelain  dish,  surrounded  with  cold  water ;  slowly  stir  into 
the  mixture  6  grms.  of  alcohol,  and  set  the  whole  aside.  In  the  comae 
of  24  hours  the  bottom  of  the  dish  will  become  covered  with  weUnie- 
fined  octahedral  crystals  of  chrome  aluuL 

The  alcohol  in  this  experiment  deprives  the  chromic  acid,  of  the 
bichromate  of  potassiimi,  of  half  its  oxygen,  and  is  itself  converted  for 
the  most  part  into  acetic  acid  and  water. 

618.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  salts  of  sesquioxide  of  chromium, 
as  well  as  the  oxide  itself,  occur  in  two  isomeric  conditions*  One 
modification  is  known  as  the  green,  the  other  as  the  violet  modi- 
fication. As  a  rule,  the  violet  compounds  crystallize  readily, 
while  the  green  compounds  do  not.  In  the  preparation  of  chrome 
alum  it  is  important  to  guard  against  the  formation  of  a  green, 
soluble  sulphate  of  chromium,  which  does  not  cryBtalHze.  In 
general,  if  the  solution  of  a  salt  of  the  violet  modification  is  heated 
nearly  to  boiling,  the  salt  passes  into  the  green  modification  and 
becomes  uncrystaUisable.  Hydrated  sesquioxide  of  ohromimn,  as 
obtained  by  adding  a  caustic  alkali  to  the  cold  solution  of  a  chro- 
mium salt  of  either  modification,  is  readily  soluble  both  in  acids 
and  in  cold  solutions  of  caustic  soda  or  potash ;  but  on  boiling 
the  green  alkaline  solution,  aU  of  the  chromium  is  precipitated 
as  a  hydrate  of  the  green  modification. 

Exp,  815. — Place  in  a  test-tube  a  few  drops  of  a  dilute  solution  of 
chrome  alum,  or  of  some  other  salt  of  sesquioxide  of  chromium ;  add, 
drop  by  drop,  a  solution  of  hydrate  of  sodium,  until  the  predpitste 
which  forms  at  first  Lb  completely  redissolved.  Boil  the  clear  solu- 
tion, and  observe  that  the  precipitate  which  again  forms  in  the  liquid 
is  no  longer  soluble  in  alkalies. 
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By  means  of  this  reaction,  oxide  of  chromium  may  readily  be  sepa- 
rated from  oxide  of  aluminum ;  for,  as  has  been  seen  in  Exp.  309,  alu- 
mina is  readily  soluble  in  alkaline  solutions,  and  is  not  precipitated 
therefrom  by  boiling. 

619.  Chromic  Acid  ^CrOg)  may  be  obtained  by  decomposing 
bichromate  of  potassium  with  sulphuric  acid. 

£xp,  316. — ^Mix  40  c.  c.  of  a  cold,  saturated,  aqueous  solution  of  bi- 
chromate of  potassium  "^th  50  c  c.  of  oil  of  vitriol,  in  a  small  beaker 
standing  in  cold  water,  and  observe  that  chromic  acid  is  deposited  in 
crystalline  needles.  It  is  remarkable  that  in  sulphuric  acid  of  1*55 
specific  gravity,  such  as  is  obtained  in  the  foregoing  mixture,  chromic 
add  is  well  nigh  insoluble,  though  it  is  readily  soluble  both  in  water 
and  in  strong  sulphuric  acid.  Cover  the  beake^,  and  set  it  aside  for 
some  hours ;  finally  pour  off  the  supernatant  liquor  with  care,  scrape 
out  the  chromic  acid  with  a  glass  rod,  and  place  it  upon  a  dry,  porous 
brick,  under  an  inverted  bottle,  in  order  that  the  sulphuric  add  which 
adheres  to  it  may  be  absorbed.  Preserve  the  dry  crystals  in  a  glass- 
stoppered  bottle.  Chromic  acid  deliquesces  rapidly  when  exposed  to 
the  air.  It  is  easily  brought  to  the  condition  of  sesquioxide  of  chro- 
mium, both  by  heat  and  by  reducing  agents^  and  is  hence  an  oxidizing 
agent  of  considerable  power. 

Exp,  317. — Shake  up  in  a  small  bottle  enough  strong  alcohol  to 
moisten  its  sides ;  then  throw  in  half  a  gramme  or  less  of  chromic 
add ;  a  portion  of  the  alcohol  will  be  oxidized  so  quickly,  and  with 
evolution  of  so  much  heat,  that  the  remainder  will  take  fire  and  bum 
in  the  air. 

^  Several  of  the  salts  of  chromic  acid,  as  weU  as  the  acid  itself, 
are  employed  as  oxidizing  agents.  A  mixture  of  bichromate  of 
potassium  and  of  sulphuric  acid,  for  example,  is  employed  for 
bleaching  certain  fats.  From  the  chromates,  both  oxygen  and 
chlorine  may  be  conveniently  prepared. 

Exp.  318. — ^Heat  a  mixture  of  6  grms.  of  powdered  bichromate  of 
potassium  and  9  grms.  of  concentrated  sulphuric  add  in  a  small  fiask, 
provided  with  a  delivery-tube  leading  to  the  water-pan^  and  collect 
the  oxygen  which  is  freely  evolved : — 

K,0,2Cr03  +  4(RfiJ&0;)  =  CraO„3SO,  +  KaO,S03  +  4HjO  -f-  30. 
Escp,  319. — ^Place  a  mixture  of  1  grm.  of  powdered  bichromate  of 
potassium  and  6  grms.  of  chlorhydric  acid  of  1*16  spedfic  gravity,  in 
a  flask  provided  with  a  delivery-tube,  as  in  Exp.  318.  Heat  the  fiask 
gently  for  a  few  seconds  imtil  its  contents  begin  to  react  upon  one 
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anotlier;  then  quick! j  remove  the  lamp  and  attend  to  the  collection 
of  the  chlorine;  which  will  continue  to  be  evolved  without  further 
heating: — 

K,0;2Cr03  +  14HC1  =  CrjCl,  +  2KC1  +  7H,0  -f  9CL 
620.  Chromates. — ^As  has  been  already  indicated,  bichromate 
of  potassium  is  the  commonest  and  the  most  important  salt  of 
chromic  acid.  It  is  the  material  from  which  most  of  the  other 
compounds  of  chromium  are  prepared,  and  is  itself  important  in 
dyeing  and  calico-printing.  It  has  of  late  yeara  been  used  in  tbe 
art  of  photolithography. 

When  a  mixture  of  gelatine  and  bichromate  of  potassium  is  exposed 
to  Hght,  the  chromic  acid  is  reduced,  and  an  insoluble  compound  of 
gelatine  and  sesquioxide  of  chromium  is  formed.  In  practice,  albu- 
menized  paper  is  covered  in  a  dark  room  with  a  mixed  solution  of 
bichromate  of  potassium  and  gelatine,  then  dried,  pressed  smooth,  and 
kept  always  in  the  dark  until  wanted  for  use.  K  a  sheet  of  thia  pre- 
pared paper  be  placed  beneath  a  negative  photographic  picture  (ob- 
tained in  the  usual  way)  and  exposed  to  light  for  a  short  time,  the 
chromic  acid  will  be  reduced  in  such  wise  that  a  positive  picture  will 
be  obtained  upon  the  gelatine  paper.  In  this  positive,  as  taken  fin»n 
the  press,  the  parts  acted  upon  by  the  light  will  be  brown,  while  the 
other  portions  of  the  sheet  retain  their  original  yellow  color.  The 
positive  is  then  washed  with  water  in  such  manner  that  the  unchanged 
portions  of  gelatine  and  of  bichromate  are  dissolved  away,  and  an  in- 
soluble, clearly  defined  impression  of  the  original  picture  is  left  upon 
the  paper.  By  means  of  pressure,  the  design  is  then  transferred  to 
>,  the  lithographic  stone,  and  firom  the  stone  any  d^ired  number  of 
copies  may  be  printed  upon  paper  with  ink  in  the  usual  way. 

Besides  the  bichromate  of  potassium,  there  are  seyeral  other 
chromates  important  in  the  arts  or  useful  to  the  analyst.  The 
normal  chromate  of  potassium  (KjO,CrOg)  is  a  yellow  salt,  readily 
obtainable  by  adding  a  molecule  of  carbonate  of  potassium  to  one 
of  the  bichromate : — 

K,0,2Cr03  +  K,0,CO,  =  2(K,0,CrO,)  +  CO,. 
It  is  isomorphous  with  normal  sulphate  of  potassium  (E^SOJ, 
chromic  acid,  like  sulphuric  acid,  being  bibasic  (§  238).  The 
salt  is  hence  easily  adulterated.  Chromate  of  barium  is  insoluble 
in  water  and  in  acetic  acid ;  chromate  of  strontium  is  soluble  in 
acetic  acid,  though  nearly  insoluble  in  water ;  while  chromate  of 
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calcium  is  soluble  both  in  water  and  in  acetic  acid ;  hence  an 
easy  method  of  separating  compounds  of  either  of  the  three 
metals  &om  mixtures  which  contain  compounds  of  all  three. 

Chromate  of  lead  is  the  pigment  called  chrome-yellow ;  it  may 
easily  be  prepared  by  mixing  solutions  of  bichromate  of  potassium 
and  acetate  of  lead.  An  orange-colored  dichromate  (2PbO,Cr03) 
may  be  obtained  %y  boiling  together  yellow  chromate  of  lead  and 
slaked  lime  in  the  proportion  of  two  molecules  of  the  former  to 
one  of  the  latter.  This  proce^is  used  to  fix  a  permanent  orange 
upon  calico.  A  still  more  nRiant  color  may  be  obtained  by 
fusing  one  part  of  the  yellow  chromate  of  lead  with  five  parts  of 
nitre ;  chromate  of  potassium  and  dichromate  of  lead  are  formed, 
and  the  former  may  be  washed  away.  Chromate  of  mercury,  of 
a  brick-red  color,  may  be  precipitated  by  adding  bichromate  of 
potassium  to  nitrate  of  protoxide  of  mercury,  or,  of  an  orange- 
yellow  color,  by  adding  the  potassium  salt  to  the  nitrate  of  di- 
oxide of  mercury. 

MANGAinSSE. 

621.  Black  oxide  of  manganese,  such  as  has  been  employed 
in  the  preparation  of  oxygen  and  of  chlorine  (§§  14, 105),  is  a 
tolerably  abundant  mineral.  Small  quantities  of  manganese  exist 
also  in  a  great  number  of  other  minerals  and  rocks ;  so  that  the 
element  is  really  very  widely  diffused  in  nature..  It  is  often 
associated  with  ores  of  iron.  By  heating  oxide  of  manganese 
very  strongly  with  charcoal,  it  may  be  reduced  to  the  metallic 
state,  though  not  readily.  The  metal  is  of  a  grayish-white  color, 
and  is  very  hard  and  brittle.  It  oxidizes  quickly  when  exposed 
to  the  atmosphere ;  it  melts  only  at  the  strongest  heat  of  a  blast 
furnace.  The  specific  gravity  of  manganese  is  8,  its  atomic 
weight  is  55.  It  slowly  decomposes  water  at  the  ordinary  tem- 
perature, and  dissolves  readily  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid  with  evo- 
lution of  hydrogen.  Like  iron,  it  combines  with  carbon  and 
silicon.  Metallic  manganese  is  not  used  in  the  arts;  and  the 
alloys  which  it  forms  with  the  other  metals  are  of  no  commercial 
importance,  except  that  a  small  proportion  of  manganese  is  pre- 
sent in  a  peculiar  kind  of  iron  largely  used  for  making  steel. 

622.  Oxides  of  Manga^iese. — Six  well-defined  compounds  of 
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oxygen  and  manganese  are  known ;  two  of  them  are  bases,  two 
are  acids,  and  two  may  be  regarded  as  salts,  formed  by  the  union 
of  the  oxides  one  with  the  other.  Protoxide  of  manganese 
(MnO)  is  a  powerfdl  base,  while  sesquioxide  of  manganese  (Mn^O,) 
is  but  a  weak  base.  Manganic  add  (MnO,)  and  permanganic 
acid  (Mn^O^)  are  well  characterized  as  acids,  though  they  are 
known  only  in  combination;  they  have  nerer^een  obtained  in 
the  free  anhydrous  state.  On  the  other  hand,  binoxide  of  man- 
ganese (Kafi^MT^O^^^MnO^)  ^  the  red  oxide  (MnO,Mn,0, 
sMUgO^)  are  both  neutral  or  flfeerent  bodies;  they  exhibit 
neither  acid  nor  basic  properties. 

623.  Protoxide  of  Manganese  (MnO)  may  be  obtained  by  heat- 
ing carbonate  of  manganese  out  of  contact  with  the  air,  or  by 
heating  either  of  the  higher  oxides  of  manganese  to  redness  in 
contact  with  charcoal  or  hydrogen.  The  protoxide  is  itself  re- 
duced to  the  metallic  state  by  these  agents  only  at  a  white  heat. 
.  It  unites  freely  with  acids  to  form  salts  of  considerable  stability. 
The  crystallized  sulphate  MnSO^+SH^O  and  the  chloride  MnCl^ 
+4Hj,0  are  commonly  employed  in  the  laboratory.  Both  of 
them  may  be  prepared  from  the  residues  obtained  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  chlorine  and  oxygen  (§§  106,  626).  Hydrated  prot- 
oxide of  manganese  may  be  precipitated  from  the  chloride  as 
follows : — 

Hxp,  820. — ^Dissolve  a  small  crystal  of  chloride  of  manganese  in 
water ;  add  to  the  solution  soda-lye  until  the  liquor  exhibits  a  distinct 
alkaline  reaction  when  tested  with  litmus-paper.  Collect  the  gelati- 
nous white  precipitate  upon  a  filter,  and  observe  that  it  soon  becomes 
brown  as  it  absorbs  oxygen  from  the  air;  the  brown  product  is  sesqui- 
oxide of  manganese. 

Exp,  321. — Heat  a  portion  of  the  precipitated  hydrate  of  Exp.  320 
to  redness  upon  a  fragment  of  porcelain ;  it  will  slowly  absorb  oxygen, 
and  change  to  the  deep-brown-colored  eesquioxide. 

Exp.  322. — ^To  a  solution  of  chloride  of  manganese,  such  as  was  pre- 
pared in  Exp.  820,  add  a  few  drops  of  sulphydrate  of  ammonium  (§  626). 
A  flesh-colored  precipitate  of  sulphide  of  manganese  (MnS)  will  Adl 
down.  Like  the  hydrate  above  described,  this  precipitate  soon  becomes 
brown  by  exposure  to  the  air.  It  is  often  prepared  by  the  analyst 
when  testing  for  manganese. 

624.  Sesqmoande  of  Manganese  (Mn^O,)  occurs  in  nature  in 
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the  minerals  braunite  and  manganite.  It  is  prepared  artificially 
by  roasting  tbe  protoxide  obtained  from  chlorine-residues,  and 
is  itself  used  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  preparation  of 
chlorine : — 

Mn,0,  +  6HC1  =  2MnCl,  +  3H,0  +  2C1. 

It  combines  with  acids  to  form  a  series  of  unstable  salts  ana- 
logous to  the  sesquisalts  of  iron,  though  far  less  permanent. 
A  solution  of  the  sesquisulphate,  for  example,  Mn^OgjSSO,,  is 
reduced  to  the  condition  of  protosulphate  by  mere  boiling.  In 
like  manner  the  sesquichlorido  Mn^Cl,  is  doubtless  formed  when 
the  protochloride  is  treated  with  cold  chlorine,  or  the  sesquioxide 
is  digested  in  cold  chlorhydric  acid ;  but  the  salt  is  decomposed 
with  extreme  readiness,  and  splits  up  into  free  chlorine  and  the 
protochloride  even  when  but  slightly  heated.  In  the  preparation 
of  chlorine  from  the  sesquioxide  as  above  formulated,  there  is  no 
doubt  an  intermediate  reaction, 

Mn^O,  -h  6Ha  =  Mn^Cl,  +  3H,0, 
before  the  final  breaking  up  of 

Mn^,  into  2MnCl3  +  201. 

625.  Of  the  salts  of  the  sesquioxide,  the  double  compound 
of  sulphate  of  manganese  and  of  potassium,  known  as  man- 
ganese alum,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting ;  it  is  of  analogous 
composition  to  ordinary  aluminum  alum,  and  is  isomorphous 
with  this  body,  as  it  is  with  the  corresponding  alums  of  iron 
and  chromium.  The  series  of  double  salts  known  as  alums, 
admirably  illustrates  the  relationship  of  the  several  members 
of  the  group  of  metals  now  under  discussion,  and  the  law  of 
isomorphism  as  well.  It  is  interesting  to  observe,  moreover, 
that  the  name  alum,  originally  applied  specifically  to  the  com- 
pound of  sulphate  of  aluminum  and  of  potassium,  has  with 
the  growth  of  chemical  knowledge  come  to  have  a  generic  sig- 
nification. Several  salts  are  now  classed  as  alums,  into  the 
composition  of  which  neither  aluminum  nor  potassium  enters. 
The  following  list  enumerates  some  of  the  best-known  potas- 
sium alums : — 

Common  alum  =  K,S0^A1,3S0^  +  24H,0, 
Chrome  alum  «  K,80„Cr,3SO,  +  24H,0, 
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Manganese  alum  «  K,80„Mn,a80^  +  24H,0, 
Ironalnm  =  K,80^,Fe,380,  +  24H,0. 
But  as  has  been  stated  in  §  609,  the  potassium  in  these  oom- 
pounds  may  be  replaced  by  any  metal  isomoiphous  with  potas- 
sium.   There  are  ammonium  alums  and  sodium  alums  corre- 
sponding to  each  of  the  potassium  alums  above  enumerated, 
and  there  is  eyidence  that  potassium  may  be  replaced  in  the& 
alums  by  the  rarer  alkali-metals.     Some  alums,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  composed  of  mixtures  in  various  proportions  of  alkali- 
metals,  and  of  the  metals  capable  of  forming  sesquioxides.   Beddes 
these  true  alums,  there  are  allied  bodies  which  contain  no  alkali- 
metal  whatsoever ;  such,  for  example,  are  the  following : — 
Aluminum  iron  alum  =  Fe80^,Al,380^  -f  24H,0, 
Aluminum  magnesium  alum  =  Mg80^,A1^3S0^  -h  24H,0, 
Aluminum  manganese  alum  »  Mn80^,Al,3SO^  +  24H,0, 
but  these  affiliated  alums  do  pot  crystallize  in  the  octahedral 
form  which  is  characteristic  oi  the  alimis  proper. 

626.  Binoxide  of  Manganese  (MnO,)  is  a  black  compound 
found  abundantly  in  nature,  and  lai^ely  employed  in  the  arts  for 
the  purpose  of  evolving  chlorine  from  chloride  of  sodium  or 
chlorhydric  acid  (§  105),  as  well  as  for  decoloriiring  glass.  It 
may  readily  be  prepared  artificially  from  the  lower  oxides  by 
the  action  of  oxidizing  agents.  By  itself,  at  the  ordinary  tem- 
perature, binoxide  of  manganese  is  an  inert  chemical  substance, 
though  at  higher  temperatures  it  has  considerable  oxidizing-power. 
At  a  strong  red  heat  it  gives  off  one-third  of  its  oxygen : — 
3MnO,  =  Mn,0,  +  20. 
Formerly  oxygen  was  often  prepared  in  chemical  laboratories 
by  heating  the  black  oxide  of  manganese  in  iron  retorts ;  but  the 
process  has  long  been  superseded  by  more  convenient  methods. 
The  oxide,  Mn,0^=MnO,Mn20,,  which  is  left  as  a  residue  in 
this  experiment,  corresponds  in  composition  with  the  magnetic 
oxide  of  iron,  an  important  ore  of  iron.  This  oxide  is  the  most 
easily  obtained  by  artificial  means  of  all  the  oxides  of  manganese ; 
it  is  produced  when  the  protoxide  or  its  nitrate  or  carbonate  is 
strongly  heated  in  the  air,  or  when  either  of  the  higher  oxides  is 
intensely  ignited. 
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Black  oxide  of  manganese  is  insoluble  in  nitric  add,  but  is 
decomposed  by  strong  hot  cblorhydric  acid,  with  formation  of 
protochloiide  of  manganese  and  free  chlorine,  as  has  been  already 
explained  (§  105),  and  by  hot  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  wilii 
evolution  of  oxygen : — 

MnO,  -f  H^SO,  =  MnSO,  +  H,0  +  0. 

Exp.  323. — In  a  small  glass  flaak^  provided  with  a  suitable  deliveiy- 
tube,  heat  a  mixture  of  15  grms.  of  powdered  black  oxide  of  manganese 
and  10  grms.  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid;  and  collect  the  gas  over 
water  in  the  usual  way. 

After  all  the  available  oxygen  has  been  obtained  in  this  experiment, 
and  the  flask,  together  with  its  contents,  has  been  allowed  to  cool, 
pour  15  or  20  c.  c.  of  water  into  the  flask,  boil  the  mixture^  pour  it 
upon  a  filter,  and  evaporate  the  filtrate  to  dryness  upon  a  water-bath, 
taking  care  to  stir  it  constantly  when  nearly  dry.  Hydrated  sulphate 
of  manganese  (MnS0^4HaO)  will  be  obtained  as  a  reddish-white 
powder. 

JExp,  324. — ^For  the  sake  of  comparing  the  old  process  of  making 
oxygen  with  methods  now  in  use,  charge  an  ignition-tube,  such  as 
was  used  in  Exp.  7,  to  one-third  of  its  capacity,  with  black  oxide  of 
manganese,  connect  it  with  the  water-pan  in  the  usual  way,  heat  it 
strongly  over  the  gas-lamp,  and  observe  the  comparatively  slow  rate 
at  which  oxygen  is  evolved  from  it. 

627.  Manganic  Acid  (MnOg)  has  not  yet  been  obtained  in  the 
free  state ;  it  is  known  only  as  it  occurs  in  combination  with  potash 
or  some  other  base.  Of  the  manganates,  those  of  potassium, 
sodium,  and  barium  are  the  best-known ;  they  are  isomorphous 
with  the  corresponding  chromates,  sulphates,  and  seleniates.  The 
alkaline  manganates  are  important  compounds  to  the  analyst. 

JExp,  325. — Place  upon  a  piece  of  platinum-foil  as  much  dry  car- 
bonate of  sodium  as  could  be  held  upon  half  a  pea;  mix  with  it  an 
equal  quantity  of  |>owdered  nitrate  of  potassium  and  a  bit  of  binoxide 
of  manganese  as  large  as  the  head  of  a  small  pin.  Fuse  the  mixture 
in  the  outer  blowpipe-flame,  and  observe  the  bluish-green-colored 
manganate  of  sodium  which  is  produced. 

Ea^,  326. — ^Melt  together  in  an  iron  ladle  over  an  anthracite  or 
charcoal  fire,  10  grms.  of  hydrate  of  potassium,  and  7  grms.  of  chlo- 
rate of  potassium;  stir  into  the  pasty  liquid  8  grms.  of  very  finely 
powdered  black  oxide  of  manganese,  and  maintain  the  mixtiu^  for 
a  short  time  at  a  temperature  just  below  visible  redness,  taking  care 
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to  stir  it  frequently  with  an  iron  rod.  When  the  cnimblj  mass  has 
become  cold,  place  some  of  it  in  a  test-tube  Y^th  a  small  quantity  of  cold 
water  and  shake  the  tube.  As  soon  as  the  solid  particles  have  settled, 
there  will  be  seen  a  clear  green  liquid,  which  is  a  solution  of  man- 
ganate  of  potassium. 

JSxp.  327. — ^Pour  off  half  of  the  green  solution  of  manganate  of 
potassium  into  another  short  test-tube,  and  leave  it  open  to  the  air; 
the  green  color  of  the  solution  will  gradually  change  to  blue,  then 
to  violet  and  to  purple,  and  finally  to  ruby  red.  The  red  color  is 
that  of  a  solution  of  permanganate  of  potassium,  into  which  the  man- 
ganate is  converted  by  exposure  to  the  air.  The  intermediate  colore 
are  merely  mixtures  of  this  manganate  green  and  the  permangaxiate 
crimson.  On  account  of  these  remarkable  changes  of  color,  the  name 
chameleon  mineral  has  been  applied  to  manganate  of  potasBium,  and 
by  this  term  it  is  still  commonly  known. 

Manganate  of  potassium  is  a  very  unstable  salt,  especially  when  in 
solution ;  it  may  be  readily  decomposed  in  a  great  variety  of  ways. 
It  breaks  up  into  permanganate  of  potassium  and  binoxide  of  man- 
ganese when  the  aqueous  solution  is  mixed  with  a  large  quantity  of 
water,  and  even  strong  solutions  are  rapidly  decomposed  in  the  same 
way  by  boiling: — 

3K,MnO,  +  2H,0  =  K,MnjO,  +  MnO,  +  4KH0. 

By  means  of  acids,  the  change  from  manganate  to  permanganate 
may  be  almost  instantaneously  effected ;  but  by  the  presence  of  an 
excess  of  alkali  the  decomposition  is  always  greatly  retarded. 

JSxp.  828. — Add  a  few  drops  of  sulphuric  acid  to  the  lemaining 
portion  of  the  solution  of  manganate  obtained  in  Exp.  326,  and 
observe  that  a  quantity  of  the  red  permanganate  of  potassium  U 
immediately  produced. 

628.  Permanganic -4cicf(MnjO^),  or  rather  its  hydrate  H^DjOj, 
may  be  obtainedin  aqueous  solution  by  decomposing  permanganate 
of  barium  with  sulphuric  acid.  The  solution  bleaches  powerftilly, 
and  the  acid  is  rapidly  destroyed  by  organic  matter  and  other 
reducing  agents.  Of  the  compounds  of  this  acid,  tiiat  ^th 
potassium  is  by  far  the  best-known. 

Exp.  329. — ^Place  300  c.  c.  of  water  in  a  porcelain  dish,  heat  it  to 
boiling  and  add  to  it  by  portions  the  remainder  of  the  powdered 
green  manganate  of  Exp.  326  ^  from  time  to  time  add  small  pordon^ 
of  hot  water  to  replace  that  which  evaporates,  and  continue  to  boil 
until  the  green  color  of  the  solution  has  changed  to  deep  violet  i^ 
and  the  numganate  of  potassium  has  all  been  changed  to  permanganate. 
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In  case  the  manganate  contaiiifi  a  large  excess  of  free  alkali  it  cannot 
readily  be  converted  into  permanganate  by  boiling ;  it  will  therefore 
often  be  found  necessary  to  neutralize  with  nitric  acid  a  portion  of  the 
alkali  which  is  in  excess.  As  soon  as  the  transformation  has  been 
completed;  pour  the  mixture  into  a  tall  bottle,  leave  it  at  rest  until 
the  binoxide  of  manganese  and  other  insoluble  matters  have  settled ; 
then  decant  the  clear  liquor  into  a  glass-stoppered  bottle,  and  preserve 
it  for  use  in  subsequent  experiments.  The  insoluble  deposit  may  be 
again  boiled  with  water  and  allowed  to  settle ;  the  clear  liquor  thus 
obtained  may  be  added  to  that  previously  prepared. 

In  order  to  obtain  crystals  of  the  permanganate,  a  clear  solution 
like  that  above  described  should  be  rapidly  evaporated  to  a  small  bulk, 
then  decanted  from  the  binoxide  of  manganese  which  is  precipitated 
during  the  process,  and  set  aside  to  cool.  Needle-shaped  crystals  of  a 
dark  purple-red  color  will  soon  be  formed  j  they  are  soluble  in  16  parts 
of  water  at  15°,  and  are  permanent  in  the  air.  It  is  well  to  purify  the 
first  crop  of  crystals  by  washing  them  with  a  little  cold  water,  then 
dissolving  in  the  least  possible  quantity  of  boiling  water,  and  again 
crystallizing  in  the  cold.  Neither  the  crystals  nor  the  solution  should 
ever  be  brought  into  contact  with  paper.  Decantation  will  ordinarily 
be  sufficient  in  order  to  separate  the  crystals  from  the  mother-liquor; 
but  if  filtration  be  necessary  in  any  case,  an  asbestos  filter  should  be 
employed  (Appendix,  §  14). 

629.  The  pennanganates  are  isomorphons  with  the  perchlorates 
(§  125),  and  the  potassium  salts  of  the  two  acids  are  capable  of 
crystallizing  together  in  aU  proportions.  These  compound  crystals 
are  red-colored  when  they  contain  much  perchlorate  of  potassium, ' 
but  are  black  if  they  contain  as  much  as  half  their  weight  of  the 
permanganate. 

In  the  same  way  that  perchloric  acid  is  a  more  stable  acid  than 
chloric  add,  so  permanganic  acid  is  less  readily  decomposed  than 
manganic  acid.  Both  manganic  acid  and  permanganic  acid,  how- 
ever, give  up  oxygen  to  other  substances  with  remarkable  faci- 
lity, ^d  are  much  used  as  oxidizing  agents.  Even  a  piece  of 
wooiflr  paper  thrown  into  the  green  or  red  solution  of  a  manga- 
nate or  permanganate,  will  quickly  abstract  oxygen  from  the 
solution  and  destroy  its  color.  In  filtering  the  colored  solutions, 
paper  is  consequently  inadmissible,  as  has  been  stated  in  Exp. 
329  ;  asbestos,  sand,  or  some  other  inert  filtering-material  must 
be  resorted  to.     Permanganate  of  potassium  is  largely  employed 
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for  disinfecting  putrid  water  and  animal  or  vegetable  matters 
in  a  condition  of  putre&ction.  A  solution  of  it,  such  as  has  been 
prepared  in  Exp.  329^  is  of  great  use  in  volumetric  analysis, 
especially  for  testing  the  value  of  iron  ores. 

IBOK. 

630.  Although  iron  is  one  of  the  most  widely  diffiused  and 
most  abundant  of  the  metals,  it  is  rarely  found  native  in  the  me- 
tallic state.  Meteors,  however,  fedl  upon  the  earth  £rom  outer 
space,  which  consist  mainly  of  metallic  iron,  contaminated  with 
several  other  elements  in  small  proportions.  Minerals  containing 
iron  occur  in  great  numbers ;  and  there  are  indeed  few  natural 
substances,  whether  organic  or  inoi^anic,  in  which  iron  is  not 
present.  It  is  found  in  the  ashes  of  most  plants,  and  in  the  blood 
of  animals.  The  natural  compounds  of  iron  which  are  available 
as  ores  of  the  metal,  are  chiefly  oxides  and  carbonates.  The  most 
important  varieties  of  these  ores  of  iron  are  the  following : — 1. 
Magnetic  iron-ore,  the  richest  of  the  ores  of  iron,  containing  when 
pure,  72*41  per  cent,  of  iron,  and  not  infrequently  approximating 
closely  to  this  composition  in  large  masses.  2.  Bed  ffcanoHUj 
consisting,  when  pure,  of  anhydrous  sesquioxide  of  iron  contain* 
ing  70  per  cent,  of  iron ;  this  ore  often  yields  from  60  to  69  per 
cent,  of  the  metal.  3.  Spectdar  iron-ore,  which  is  a  crystalline 
form  of  the  same  anhydrous  sesquioxide  of  iron.  4.  Limanitey  or 
Brown  iron-ore,  which  consists  essentially  of  hydrated  sesquioxide 
of  iron,  containing  59*89  per  cent,  of  iron;  yellow  ochre  is  a 
clayey  variety  of  this  very  abundant  ore;  the  numerous  ores 
classed  under  this  head  yield  from  25  to  55  per  cent,  of  iron.  5. 
Spathic  iron-ore,  or  Carbonate  of  iron,  which  contains  in  ite 
purest  state  48*27  per  cent,  of  iron,  but  is  so  generally  contami* 
nated  with  manganese,  calcium,  and  magnesium  as  to  yield  very 
various  quantities  of  iron,  ranging  from  14  to  43  per  cent.  6,  C7ay 
iron-ore,  a  name  applied  to  a  mixture  of  day  and  carbonRe  of 
iron,  which  occurs  very  abundantiy  in  the  coal-measures ;  as  this 
ore  is  a  mixture  in  uncertain  proportions,  it  yields  various  per- 
centages of  iron,  ranging  from  25  to  40  per  cent. 

From  the  richer  iron-ores,  like  the  magnetic  and  specular 
oxides,  a  very  excellent  iron  can  be  obtained  by  simply  heating 
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the  broken  ore  with  charcoal  in  an  open  foi^  fire,  urged  by  a 
blast.  The  ore  is  deoxidized  by  the  carbon  of  the  fiiel,  and  the 
reduced  iron  is  agglomerated  into  a  pasty  lump  called  a  *^  bloom/' 
while  the  earthy  impurities  contained  in  the  ore  combine  with  a 
portion  of  the  oxide  of  iron  to  form  a  fusible  glass  or  slag.  The 
spongy  bloom  is  freed  from  slag  and  rendered  homogeneous  and 
solid  by  hammering  while  still  red-hot ;  by  reheating  and  ham- 
mering, the  iron  is  then  converted  into  bars  or  shaped  into  any 
other  desired  form.  This  process  is  not  economical  in  the  che- 
mical sense,  for  much  iron  is  lost  in  the  slag,  and  much  fuel  is 
burnt  to  waste  in  an  open  fire ;  but  when  well  conducted,  it  yields 
an  admirable  quality  of  iron ;  and  since  the  original  outlay  for 
the  construction  of  a  bloomary  is  small,  and  repairs  upon  it  are 
always  easy,  the  method  has  many  advantages  in  regions  where 
transportation  is  dear  while  rich  ores,  charcoal,  and  water-power 
abound.  The  bloomary  process,  in  its  crudest  form,  is  easily 
practised  by  people  possessing  but  little  mechanical  skill  and  no 
chemical  knowledge ;  it  is  undoubtedly  the  oldest  method  of  ex- 
tracting iron  from  its  ores. 

631.  In  the  extraction  of  iron  from  its  common  ores,  the  metal 
is  usually  obtained,  not  pure,  but  in  a  carburetted  fusible  state, 
known  as  cast  iron  or  pig  iron.  The  main  features  of  the  pro- 
cess are,  first,  a  previous  calcination  or  roasting  to  expel  water, 
carbonic  acid,  sulphur,  and  other  volatile  ingredients  of  the  ore ; 
secondly,  the  reduction  of  the  oxide  of  iron  to  the  metallic  state 
by  ignition  with  carbon ;  thirdly,  the  separation  of  the  earthy 
impurities  of  the  ore  by  fusion  with  other  matters  into  a  crude 
glass  or  slag ;  and,  lastly,  the  carbonizing  and  melting  of  the  re- 
duced iron.  With  the  purer  kinds  of  iron-ore,  the  preliminary 
calcination  is  not  always  essential ;  but  with  the  majority  of  ores 
it  is  very  desirable  ;  not  unfrequently  all  the  drying  necessary  is 
effected  in  the  upper  part  of  the  blast  famace  itself,  within  which 
the  three  last  steps  of  the  process  always  take  place. 

The  blast  furnace  for  iron  consists  essentially  of  a  huge  cylin- 
drical structure  of  masonry,  15  to  25  m.  in  height,  and  5  to  6  m. 
in  diameter  at  the  central  portion  of  the  cylinder,  but  contracted 
to  a  less  diameter  both  at  the  top  or  throat  and  at  the  bottom  or 
Tiearih.    Air  is  forced  in  at  the  bottom  of  the  furnace  to  support 
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the  combustion,  and  it  has  been  found  advantageous  in  the  ma- 
jority of  eases  to  heat  this  blast  of  air  to  about  the  melting-point 
of  lead  before  it  enters  the  furnace.  The  reduction  of  the  oxides 
of  iron  being  effected  by  the  carbonic  oxide  resulting  from  the 
combination  of  carbonic  acid  with  hot  carbon  (Exp.  181),  it  is 
not  difficult  to  calculate  the  amount  of  carbon  and  the  amount  of 
air  requisite  to  reduce  to  metallic  state  the  iron  contained  in  a 
given  weight  of  an  iron-ore  of  known  composition.  Thus  the 
formula  of  specular  iron-ore,  or  of  red  haematite,  is  Fe^O,,  and, 
since  the  atomic  weight  of  iron  is  56,  these  ores  are  70  per  cent. 
iron ;  accordingly  the  following  quantities  are  equivalent  one  to 
the  other : — 

1     s     1-429        -s        0-3214  =  0-4285      »        1-863. 

Iron.         FojO,.         Requisite  weight     Weight  of  oxygen        Air. 
of  carbon  in        requisite  to  convert 
state  of  CO.  so  much  C  to  CO. 

For  every  kilogramme  of  iron  produced,  nearly  two  kilogrammes 
of  air  must  be  supplied,  and  at  least  j  kilogramme  of  fuel,  merely 
to  accomplish  the  chemical  reaction.  The  reduction  of  the  oxide 
of  iron,  however,  is  not  alone  sufficient  to  secure  l^e  metal ;  irosi- 
ores  almost  always  contain  earthy  admixtures,  consisting  chiefly 
of  silica,  clay,  and  'carbonate  of  caldimi ;  and  these  substances  are 
80  intimately  mixed  with  the  reduced  metal,  that  it  is  essential 
to  melt  them  before  the  iron  can  separate  by  virtue  of  its  greater 
specific  gravity.  Any  one  of  these  substances  taken  alone  is  in- 
fusible at  the  temperature  of  the  furnace ;  they  must  be  converted 
into  fusible  double  silicates ;  and  as  it  is  rarely  the  case  that  ihe 
natural  impurities  of  an  ore  are  present  in  the  proportions  requi- 
site for  the  formation  of  such  double  silicates,  it  is  generally 
necessary  to  mix  with  the  ore  a  substance  intended  to  effect  Uiis 
result,  and  therefore  called  the  flux.  With  ores  in  which  the 
earthy  admixture  is  chiefly  calcareous,  the  flux  must  be  day  or 
some  siliceous  material ;  but  in  the  more  frequent  case  of  ores  con- 
taining clay  or  silica,  the  flux  will  be  limestone  or  quicklime. 
In  either  case,  a  frisiblo  double  silicate  of  aluminum  and  calcium 
is  the  essential  constituent  of  the  slag.  With  siliceous  ores  there 
is  another  reason  for  the  addition  of  lime ;  the  double  silicate  of 
aluminum  and  iron  is  very  fusible,  and  a  considerable  quantity 
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of  iron  might  be  lost  in  the  slag,  were  not  lime  enough  added  to 
prevent  the  formation  of  this  iron-containing  silicate.  Sometimes 
both  calcareous  and  siliceous  ores  are  within  reach  of  an  iron- 
fdmace>  and  the  smelter,  by  mixing  the  two  varieties  in  due  pro- 
portion, may  avoid  the  necessity  of  adding  a  flux. 

The  blastfurnace  is  charged  at  the  top  with  alternate  layers  of 
the  fuel  (which  may  either  be  charcoal,  anthracite,  or  coke),  the 
ore,  and  the  flux,  which  is  generally  Hme ;  these  materials  are 
constantly  supplied  at  the  top,  and  air  is  constantly  supplied  in 
immense  quantities  at  the  bottom  of  the  furnace,  the  actual  weight 
of  the  air  forced  in  being  greater  than  the  sum  of  the  weights  of 
the  ore,  the  fuel,  and  the  flux.  Where  the  blast  first  touches  the 
ignited  fuel,  carbonic  acid  is  formed ;  this  gas,  rising  with  the 
unused  nitrogen  through  the  fomace,  comes  in  contact  with  white- 
hot  carbon,  and  is  reduced  to  carbonic  oxide  (Exp.  181).  The 
layers  of  solid  material  thrown  in  at  the  top  of  the  furnace  gra- 
dually  sink  down,  and  as  soon  as  a  stratum  of  ore  has  descended 
sufficiently  to  be  heated  by  the  hot  mixture  of  nitrogen  and  car- 
bonic oxide  it  becomes  reduced  to  spongy  metallic  iron,  which, 
mixed  with  the  flux  and  the  earthy  impurities  of  the  ore,  settles 
down  to  hotter  parts  of  the  fiimace,  where  it  enters  into  a  fusible 
combination  with  carbon,  while  the  flux  and  earthy  impurities 
melt  together  to  a  liquid  slag.  The  liquid  carburetted  iron  settles 
to  the  very  bottom  of  the  furnace,  whence  it  is  drawn  out,  at 
intervals,  through  a  tapping-JioUf  which  is  stopped  with  sand 
when  not  in  use.  The  viscous  slag  flows  out  over  a  dam,  so  placed 
as  to  retain  the  iron,  but  to  permit  the  escape  of  the  slag  which 
floats  on  the  iron,  as  fast  as  it  accumulates  in  sufficient  quantity. 
The  fusion  of  the  materials  in  the  lower  part  of  the  furnace  re- 
quires a  great  heat ;  and  the  amount  of  fuel  consumed  in  getting 
this  high  temperature  is  much  greater  than  the  amount  requisite 
for  the  reduction  and  carbonization  of  the  metal.  As  charcoal 
is  a  much  purer  carbon  than  coal  or  coke,  iron  smelted  with  char- 
coal is  generally  purer  than  that  smelted  with  coal;  but  as 
charcoal  crumbles  under  great  pressure,  the  furnaces  in  which 
charcoal  is  used  are  usually  much  smaller  than  those  intended 
for  anthracite  or  coke.  The  consumption  of  fuel  in  smelting 
1000  k.  of  iron  varies  with  the  nature  of  the  furnace,  the  blast. 
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and  the  fuel,  between  500  k.  and  3000  k.  The  gases  which  issue 
from  the  mouth  of  the  blast  fdrnaoe  are  charged  with  an  enor- 
mous heating-power ;  for  besides  being  themseLves  intensely  hot 
they  contain,  even  after  having  effected  the  reduction,  a  laige 
proportion  of  combustible  gases,  such  as  carbonic  oxide,  carba- 
retted  hydrogen,  and  hydrogen.  This  gaseous  mixture  takes  fire 
whenever  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  air ;  a  part  of  its  heat  may 
be  utilized  in  heating  the  air-blast  and  generating  steam. 

Two  distinct  varieties  of  cast  iron  exist,  which  differ  in  color, 
texture,  and  fusibility ;  these  are  white  cast  iron  and  gray  cast 
iron.  White  iron  is  hard  and  brittle,  of  crystalline  texture  and 
shining  fracture.  Gray  iron  is  slightly  malleable,  and  has  a 
granular  texture ;  its  fracture  may  be  either  coarse  or  fine-grained, 
and  minute  particles  of  black  graphite  are  visible  upon  the  broken 
surface.  White  cast  iron  melts  at  a  lower  temperature  than  gray, 
but  does  not  become  so  liquid  as  the  gray.  Gray  cast  iron,  when 
rapidly  cooled,  is  converted  into  white  iron ;  when  a  casting  is 
made  in  an  iron  mould,  the  layer  of  metal  in  contact  with  the 
mould  is  chilled  and  converted  into  the  hard  white  iron,  while  the 
interior  of  the  casting  will  retain  the  condition  of  the  stamger 
gray  iron.  Excellent  shot  and  shell  for  rifled  cannon  have  lately 
been  cajst  on  this  plan.  The  chief  chemical  difference  between 
white  and  gray  cast  iron  consists  in  the  different  condition  of  the 
admixed  carbon.  In  white  iron  the  carbon  seems  to  be  dissolved 
in  or  combined  with  the  iron,  while  in  gray  cast  iron,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  greater  part  of  the  carbon  seems  to  be  mechanically 
diffused  through  the  solid  iron,  in  the  state  of  graphite.  The  two 
varieties,  however,  shade  off  into  each  other  through  a  great  va- 
riety of  intermediate  mixtures.  White  cast  iron  rusts  much  more 
slowly  than  gray  cast  iron.  When  white  iron  is  heated  with 
strong  chlorhydric  acid  it  entirely  dissolves,  but  the  combined 
carbon  enters  into  combination  with  a  portion  of  the  nascent 
hydrogen,  forming  hydrocarbons  which  impart  a  peculiar  smell  to 
the  gas  evolved.  Gray  iron  does  not  wholly  dissolve  in  hot  chlca*- 
hydric  acid ;  a  residue  of  graphite  remains ;  but  the  gas  evolved 
has  the  same  smell  as  the  gas  evolved  from  white  iron.  When 
bars,  plates,  or  implements  of  common  cast  iron  are  exposed 
.to  the  slow  action  of  dilute  acids  or  of  saline  solutions  such 
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as  sea-water,  the  iron  is  not  infrequently  wholly  dissolved 
away,  while  the  graphitic  carbon  remains  untouched — a  light, 
soft,  sectile  substance  which  often  retains  the  color  and  form 
of  the  original  article,  but  possesses  neither  hardness  nor  tena- 
city. The  largest  proportion  of  carbon  found  in  cast  iron  is 
5*75  per  cent. ;  this  large  percentage  occurs  in  a  lustrous  variety 
of  wMte  iron  which  contains  manganese  and  is  called  specular 
iron.  In  gray  iron  the  amount  of  carbon  varies  from  2  to  nearly 
5  per  cent. 

Silicon,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  manganese,  and  copper  are  very 
common  impurities  in  cast  iron.  The  silicon  comes  from  silica 
deoxidized  in  the  furnace ;  its  amount  varies  from  0-1  to  3-5  per 
cent.  There  is  more  of  it  in  gray  than  in  white  iron,  and  more  in 
hot-blast  iron  than  in  cold-blast.  Sulphur  is  almost  always  pre- 
sent in  cast  iron,  but  only  in  very  small  quantity ;  its  presence 
is  supposed  to  conduce  to  the  formation  of  white  iron.  The  pre- 
sence of  phosphorus  to  the  extent  of  1  or  2  per  cent,  is  not  un- 
common, and  does  not  injure  iron  intended  for  castings,  inasmuch 
as  the  phosphorus  makes  the  iron  more  fusible,  and  more  liquid 
when  melted.  Manganese  is  frequently  present  in  cast  iron,  as 
is  not  unnatural  considering  the  common  association  of  manganese 
ores  with  iron-ores.  Cast  iron  containing  manganese  appears  to 
be  especially  suitable  for  the  production  of  steel. 

The  production  of  malleable  or  *' turought"  iron  from  cast 
iron,  consists  essentially  in  burning  out  the  carbon,  silicon,  sul- 
phur, and  phosphorus  which  cast  iron  contains.  This  oxidation 
of  the  impurities  of  cast  iron  is  effected  either  by  blowing  upon 
the  melted  metal  with  an  air-blast  in  a  small  charcoal  furnace 
called  a  "  finery,"  or  by  stirring  the  melted  iron  in  a  reverbera- 
tory  furnace  in  which  the  fuel  does  not  come  in  contact  with  the 
metal,  and  into  which  air  can  be  admitted  at  will ;  the  latter  pro- 
cess, now  much  the  most  important  method  of  manufacturing 
wrought  iron,  is  called  "jauddling"  In  puddling  it  is  customary 
to  add  to  the  charge  of  pig  iron  a  quantity  of  iron  scale  or  other 
oxide  of  iron.  The  oxidation  of  the  silicon,  carbon,  phosphorus, 
and  other  impurities  is  effected  partly  by  the  air  and  partly  by 
the  oxide  added  to  the  charge ;  the  carbon  bums  to  carbonic 
oxide,  which  heaves  the  seething  mass  as  it  escapes  and  bums  in 
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jets  of  blue  flame ;  the  other  imparities  form,  with  the  oxides  of 
iron  and  manganese,  a  cinder  or  slag  which  ordinarily  contains 
sulphur,  silicic  acid,  and  phosphoric  acid.  When  the  cast  iron  is 
so  far  decarbonized  as  to  be  pasty  in  the  fire,  it  is  gathered  into 
lumps  on  the  end  of  an  iron  bar  and  carried  from  the  furnace  to 
a  hammer  or  squeezer  which  expresses  the  liquid  slag  and  welds 
into  a  coherent  mass  the  tenacious  iron.  The  hammered  lump 
may  be  reheated  and  rolled  or  forged  into  any  demred  shape. 
The  waste  of  iron  in  converting  cast  into  malleable  iron  amounts 
to  from  13  to  30  per  cent. 

Ordinary  malleable  iron  has  a  gray  color,  and  a  specific  gravity 
of  about  7*6.  Though  less  malleable  than  gold  and  silver,  its 
malleability  is  very  great,  and  the  greater  the  purer  the  metal 
and  the  higher  the  temperature  to  which  it  is  raised.  At  a  red 
heat,  separate  pieces  may  be  firmly  united  by  hammering  or 
rolling ;  the  operation  is  c^ed  welding.  Sulphur  is  said  to  ren- 
der wrought  iron  brittle  while  hot  or  "red-short;"  silicon  and 
phosphorus  render  iron  brittle  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  or 
"cold-short,"  in  technical  phraseology.  These  common  impu- 
rities of  cast  iron  are  therefore  very  prejudicial  to  wrought  iron. 
Wrought  iron  is  hammered  or  rolled  while  in  a  doughy  condition; 
and  the  uniform,  close,  fibrous  texture  which  is  valued  in  mal- 
leable iron  depends  much  upon  the  nature  of  this  mechanical 
treatment,  and  the  extent  to  which  it  is  carried.  Common  mal- 
leable iron  still  contains  from  0*25  to  0-5  per  cent,  of  carbon ;  the 
smaller  the  amount  of  carbon  the  softer  the  iron.  Wrought  iron 
dissolves  almost  completely  even  in  dilute  acids ;  but  the  hydrogen 
evolved  has  the  peculiar  smell  attributed  to  the  presence  of  car- 
bonaceous vapor. 

632.  Steel, — ^This  invaluable  substance  is  in  compositioii  inter- 
mediate between  cast  and  wrought  iron,  containing  less  carbon  than 
cast  iron,  but  more  than  wrought.  It  may  be  made  from  wrought 
iron  by  heating  bars  of  iron  to  redness  for  a  week  or  more  in  con- 
tact with  powdered  charcoal  in  close  boxes  from  whidi  air  is  care- 
fully excluded.  Though  the  iron  is  not  fused,  nor  the  carbon 
vaporized,  yet  the  carbon  gradually  penetrates  the  iron  and  alters 
its  original  properties ;  when  the  bars  are  withdrawn  from  the 
chests  in  which  they  were  packed,  the  metal  has  become  fine-grained 
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in  fractnre,  more  brittle,  and  more  fusible.  The  bars,  how- 
ever, are  far  from  tuiiform  in  compoeition,  the  outside  being  more 
highly  carbonized  than  the  interior ;  thej  are  apt  to  show  blisters 
of  various  sizes  on  the  surfaces,  and  the  steel  thus  prepared  is 
called  "  blistered  "  steel.  To  obtain  steel  of  a  uniform  quality,  it 
must  be  cast  into  ingots.  This  process  of  preparing  steel  is  called 
the  *'  cementation  "  process ;  it  is  a  curious  instance  of  chemical  ac-* 
tion  between  solid  materials  which  are  apparently  in  a  state  of  rest. 
Since  the  materials  used  in  this  process  are  the  purest  attainable 
— ^the  best  iron  and  the  best  charcoal — ^the  steel  obtained  is  of 
the  best  quality.  Cheaper  methods  of  preparing  an  inferior  steel 
are,  however,  of  great  industrial  importance.  If  the  "  puddling  *' 
process  for  preparing  malleable  iron  should  be  arrested  when  the 
cast  iron  had  lost  from  one-half  to  two-thirds  of  its  carbon,  the 
product  would  be  an  impure  steel,  impure  because  the  silicon, 
phosphorus,  sulphur,  and  other  impurities  of  the  cast  iron  would 
only  be  incompletely  removed.  Nevertheless  there  are  uses  in 
the  arts  for  a  steel  of  this  quality  which  may  be  cheaply  manu- 
factured. 

633.  A  new  and  very  rapid  method  of  preparing  cast  steel 
directly  from  cast  iron  is  that  known  as  the  Bessemer  process. 
From  two  to  six  tons  of  cast  iron,  previously  melted  in  a  suitable 
furnace,  are  poured  into  a  large  covered  crucible,  made  of  the 
most  refractory  materials,  and  swung  on  pivots  in  such  a  manner 
that  it  can  be  tipped  up  and  emptied  by  means  of  an  hydraulic 
press.  Through  numerous  apertures  in  the  bottom  of  the  crucible 
a  blast  of  air  is  forced  up  into  the  molten  metal;  an  intense 
combustion  ensues  involving  the  carbon  in  the  iron  and  a  portion 
of  the  metal  itself,  and  generating  a  most  intense  heat,  which 
keeps  the  mass  fluid  in  spite  of  its  rapid  approach  to  the  con- 
dition of  malleable  iron.  Such  a  quantity  of  specular  iron  or 
white  cast  iron  is  then  added  to  the  iron  in  the  crucible  as  is 
necessary  to  give  carbon  enough  to  convert  the  whole  mass  into 
steel,  and  the  melted  steel  is  immediately  cast  into  ingots.  Six 
tons  of  cast  iron  can  thus  be  converted  into  tolerable  steel  in 
twenty  minutes.  This  steel  is  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of 
axles,  cranks,  rails^  boiler-plates,  and  many  other  articles  in  which 
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great  strength  should  be  combined  with  hardness.  A  pure  Bted 
cannot  at  present  be  made  by  this  process,  inasmuch  as  the  com- 
bustion in  the  crucible  does  not  get  lid  of  the  sulphur  and  phos- 
phorus in  the  cast  iron  nearly  as  perfectly  as  does  the  puddling 
process ;  for  the  same  reason  the  manufsicture  of  wrought  iron 
by  this  method,  though  the  original  object  of  the  invention,  has 
been  thus  fSor  found  impracticable.  It  deserves  mention  that  the 
nailer  who  keeps  his  nail  hot,  while  hammering  it,  by  a  carefully 
regulated  blsst  of  cold  air,  applies  the  chemical  fact  involved  in 
Bessemer's  process.  This  ancient  practice  was  indeed  a  prophecy 
of  Bessemer's  invention. 

634.  The  two  qualities  of  steel  which  are  of  greatest  importance 
are  its  hardness  and  its  elasticity.  These  qualities  are  deve- 
loped by  quickly  cooling  the  heated  metal;  the  delicate  pro- 
cesses by  which  steel  tools  and  springs  are  hardened,  tempered, 
and  annealed  are  exceedingly  curious,  but  are  rather  physiesi 
than  chemical  phenomena.  Mcmy  implements  are  sufficiently 
well  made  by  converting  their  exterior  surfaces  into  steel,  leaTing 
the  interior  of  cast  or  wrought  iron.  Thus  cast-iron  tools  may 
be  heated  with  oxide  of  iron  to  remove  a  part  of  the  carbon  from 
their  exterior  and  thus  coat  them,  as  it  were,  with  steel.  Tires 
for  wheeb  are  well  made  of  wrought-iron  bars  which  have  been 
superficially  converted  into  steel  by  the  cementation  proceas; 
such  tires  combine  the  toughness  of  malleable  iron  with  the 
hardness  of  steeL 

635.  Oxides  of  Iron, — ^There  are  several  definite  compounds  of 
iron  and  oxygen.  The  best-known  of  these  oxides  are  the  pro- 
toxide (FeO),  or  ferrous  oxide,  as  it  is  often  called,  and  the  ses- 
quioxide  (Fe^O,),  often  called  ferric  oxide,  and  sometimes  spoken 
of  as  peroxide  of  iron.  There  is  another  oxide,  ferric  acid  Fe^O^, 
which  is  an  exceedingly  unstable  substance,  known  only  as  it 
exists  in  combination  with  potassium,  as  ferrate  of  potaasinm 
(K,FeO^),  or  with  some  other  powerful  base.  Besides  theae 
oxides,  there  are  several  compounds  of  intermediate  composition, 
which  may  be  supposed  to  result  from  the  union  of  ferrous  and 
ferric  oxides,  in  various  proportions;  they  are  called  collectively 
ferroso-ferric  oxides;  the  most  important  among  them  is  the 
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magnetic  oxide  FCgO^  =  FeOjFejO,,  which  is  the  black  oxide 
formed  when  iron  is  oxidized  at  high  temperatures  in  oxygen 
gas,  in  air  or  st^am  (§§  9, 18,  34). 

636.  Ferrous  Oxide  or  Protoxide  of  Iron  (FeO). — ^This  com- 
pound is  not  easily  obtained  pure,  since  it  absorbs  oxygen  from 
the  air  with  great  avidity  and  thus  becomes  contaminated  with 
the  sesquioxide.  But  by  dissolving  a  ferrous  salt  (that  is,  a  salt 
of  protoxide  of  iron)  in  recently  boiled  water,  and  adding  to  the 
liquid  a  solution  of  caustic  alkali,  which  has  likewise  been  boiled 
to  expel  air,  there  will  be  precipitated  a  white  ferrous  hydrate, 
provided  the  operation  be  conducted  out  of  contact  with  the  air. 
If  this  hydrate  be  exposed  to  the  air,  as  when  the  solution  of  a 
ferrous  salt  is  mixed  with  the  alkali  without  the  precautions 
above  enumerated,  it  will  rapidly  absorb  oxygen  and  will  ex- 
hibit various  shades  of  light  green,  bluish  green,  and  black,  till, 
finally,  it  assumes  the  red  color  of  hydrated  ferric  oxide  (E^. 
341).  The  anhydrous  oxide  obtained  by  igniting  ferrous  oxalate 
in  close  vessels,  absorbs  oxygen  so  rapidly  that  it  takes  fire  when 
brought  into  contact  with  tiie  air. 

Hydrated  ferrous  oxide  is  readily  soluble  in  acids,  forming  salts 
known  as  the  protosalts  of  iron  or  ferrous  salts ;  mscny  of  these 
salts  are  of  a  pale  green  color ;  like  the  hydrate,  they  rapidly 
suffer  decomposition  by  absorbing  oxygen  from  moist  air. 

637.  Ferric  Oxide  (Fe^Og).— This  oxide,  called  also  red  oxide, 
sesquioxide,  or  peroxide  of  iron,  occurs  very  abundantly  and 
widely  distributed  in  nature.  Several  of  its  varieties  have  been 
already  mentioned  as  ores  of  iron  (§  630).  It  may  be  obtained 
also  by  igniting  metallic  iron  or  either  of  the  lower  oxides  or 
hydrates  in  contact  with  the  air.  For  use  in  the  arts,  it  is  pre- 
pared by  igniting  ferrous  sulphate  with  or  without  addition  of  a 
smaU  proportion  of  nitrate  of  potassium,  or  by  roasting  the  native 
hydrate  (yellow  ochre).  The  better  sort,  known  aa  rouge,  is 
largely  employed  for  polishing  glass  and  jewelry,  and  all  grades 
of  it  are  extensively  used  as  pigments.  Bed  ochre  is  impure 
ferric  oxide.  As  commonly  met  with,  the  oxide  is  amorphous 
and  has  a  red,  brown,  or  nearly  black  color,  according  to  the 
method  of  its  preparation.  At  a  full  white  heat,  it  gives  off  a 
portion  of  its  oxygen,  and  magnetic  oxide  of  iron  is  formed.     It 
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is  easily  redaoed  to  the  metallic  state  by  hydrogen  gas,  eren  at 
temperatures  below  redness,  and  by  carbon  and  carbonic  oxide  at 
a  red  heat,  as  has  been  stated  in  §  631.  Ammonia  gas  rednces 
it  also  at  a  red  heat. 

Exp,  330.— In  the  middle  of  a  tube  of  hard  glass,  No.  3, 10c-4>^ 
long,  and  provided  at  both  ends  with  corks  cairying  short,  straigit 
delivery-tubes,  place  a  teaspoonful  of  red  ochre  or  ignited  iion-rost 
Attach  to  one  end  of  the  tube  a  hydrogen-generator  or  gas-holder 
provided  with  a  chloride-of-calcium  drying-tube,  and  connect  with 
the  other  end  a  U-tube.  Support  the  tube  containing  oxide  of  iron 
upon  a  ring  of  the  iron  stand,  cause  a  current  of  hydrogen  to  flow 
through  it,  immerse  the  U-tube  in  a  bottle  of  cold  water,  and  finaDy 
heat  the  oxide  of  iron.  The  hydrogen  will  combine  with  the  oxygen 
of  the  red  oxide  of  iron,  water  will  be  formed  and  will  condense  in  the 
U-tube,  while  finely  divided  metaUic  iron  will  be  left  behind.  After 
the  reduction  has  been  completed,  allow  the  tube  to  become  cold,  and 
then  scatter  its  contents  through  the  air  upon  an  earthen  plate.  They 
will  take  fire  and  bum  again  to  the  condition  of  red  oxide. 

Exp,  331. — Repeat  Exp.  330,  using  carbonic  oxide  instead  of  hy- 
drogen, the  products  will  be  iron  and  carbonic  add  instead  of  iroD 
and  water. 

638.  The  facility  with  which  red  oxide  of  iron  gives  np  oxy- 
gen, taken  in  connexion  with  the  readiness  with  which  metallic 
iron  and  the  protoxide  take  on  oxygen,  is  a  fieLct  of  great  practical 
importance.  It  has  been  found  that  organic  substances  nuiT  be 
more  rapidly  incinerated  by  heating  them  in  the  air  in  contact 
with  a  small  quantity  of  ferric  oxide  than  in  air  alone ;  the  oxide 
of  iron  appears  to  act  as  a  carrier  of  oxygen,  as  it  is  alternately 
reduced  by  the  combustible  and  again  oxidized  by  the  air.  E^en 
at  ordinary  temperatures,  and  with  the  hydrated  oxide,  the  same 
reactions  are  witnessed,  though  in  a  less  degree.  The  iron 
nails  employed  in  the  construction  of  ships,  bridges,  fences,  or 
shoes,  actually  corrode,  "eat  up"  or  "bum  out"  the  oiganic 
matter  in  contact  with  them,  by  absorbing  oxygen  from  the  air 
and  transferring  it  to  the  carbon  compound  with  which  they  are  in 
contact.  The  rotting'  of  canvas  by  iron-rust,  or  of  a  fisl)ing-line 
by  the  rusty  hook,  are  familiar  instances  of  corruption  by  rust. 

These  reactions  doubtless  play  an  important  part  in  the  forma- 
tion of  soils  by  the  oxidation  of  v^etable  remains. 
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In  the  same  way  ferric  oxide  converts  sulphide  of  calcium 
(CaS)  into  sulphate  of  calcium  (CaSO^)  at  the  expense  of  the 
oxygen  of  the  air.  A  useful  cement  has  been  prepared  by  mixing 
the  residual  oxysulphide  of  calcium  of  Leblanc's  soda  process  with 
an  equal  weight  of  the  ferric  oxide  left  as  a  residue  in  burning 
iron  pyrites  for  sulphuric  acid.  Hydrated  sesqnioxide  of  iron 
(Fefi^f3B.fi)  may  readily  be  prepared  by  adding  an  excess  of 
ammonia- water  to  the  solution  of  aknost  any  ferric  salt. 

Hjcp.  332. — CoTer  a  teaspoonful  of  fine  iron  filings  or  small  tacks 
with  three  or  four  times  as  much  dilute  sulphuric  acid  in  a  small 
bottle ;  wait  until  the  evolution  of  hydrogen  ceases,  then  decant  the 
clear  liquor  into  a  small  flask  or  beaker,  add  to  it  a  few  drops  of  strong 
nitric  acid,  and  heat  it  to  boiling.  The  liquor  will  soon  be  colored 
dark  brown  by  the  nitrous  fumes  resulting  from  the  decomposition  of 
the  nitric  acid,  which  are  for  a  short  time  held  dissolved  by  the  liquid ; 
but  this  deep  coloration  soon  passes  away,  and  there  is  left  only  the 
yellowish -red  color  of  the  ferric  sulphate  which  has  been  formed. 
Add  to  the  solution  ammonia-water,  until  the  odor  of  the  latter  per- 
sists after  agitation,  and  collect  upon  a  filter  the  flocculent  red  preci- 
pitate of  ferric  hydrate. 

Besides  this  normal  hydrate  (Fefi^,diRfi)  there  are  several 
other  ferric  hydrates,  containing  smaller  proportions  of  water. 
They  are  found  in  nature,  and  may  be  obtained  by  heating  the 
normal  hydrate,  or  by  sufiTering  it  to  remain  for  a  long  while 
under  water,  or  by  boiling  it  for  some  time  in  water. 

639.  Generally  speaking,  hydrated  sesquioxide  of  iron  is  easily 
soluble  in  acids,  though  some  peculiar  varieties  of  it  dissolve  only 
with  difficulty.  The  anhydrous  oxide  also  dissolves  in  acids, 
though  less  easily  in  proportion  as  it  has  been  more  strongly  ig* 
nited ;  its  best  solvent  is  concentrated  bcoliug  chlorhydric  acid. 

By  long-continued  heating  at  300°  or  320°,  ferric  hydrate  can 
be  deprived  of  all  its  water,  and  still  be  readily  soluble  in  acids ; 
but  when  heated  to  dull  redness,  this  powder  suddenly  glows 
brightly  for  a  moment  and  contracts  in  bulk,  without  either 
losing  or  gaining  weight,  and  is  then  attacked  by  acids  only 
slowly  and  with  difficulty.  It  has  been  observed,  however,  that 
the  ignited  oxide  may  still  be  dissolved  rather  easily  by  a  hot 
mixture  of  chlorhydric  acid  and  ferrous  chloride,  protochloride  of 
tin,  zinc,  or  some  other  reducmg  agent.     » 

2k 
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Ferric  hydrate  ia  somewhat  used  as  a  mordant  in  dyeingp  and 
is  laigely  employed  for  purifying  coal-gas.  As  has  been  stated 
under  arsenic,  tiie  recently  precipitated  hydrate  acts  as  an  anti- 
dote to  arsenious  add,  since  when  given  in  sufficient  quantity  it 
forms  a  basic  arsenite  of  iron  scarcely  at  all  acted  upon  by  water. 

Erp.  833. — ^DissolTe  half  a  gramme  of  arsenious  acid  in  40  or  50  c.  c. 
of  boiling  water.  Diyide  the  solution  into  two  portions,  and  stir  into 
one  of  these  portions  a  considerable  quantity  of  moist  ferric  hjdiate, 
such  as  was  obtained  in  Exp.  332 ;  filter  the  mixture,  acidolate  the 
filtrate  with  chlorhydric  acid,  and  test  it  for  arsenic  by  means  of  nl- 
phydric  acid  (§  340). 

K  a  sufficient  quantity  of  ferric  hydrate  has  been  employed,  no  pre- 
cipitate of  sulphide  of  arsenic  will  be  obtained  in  the  filtrate,  thoagb 
on  adding  a  drop  of  chlorhydric  acid,  and  afterwards  sulphydnc  adi 
to  the  original  solution  of  arsenic,  an  abundant  yellow  precipitate  inll 
be  at  once  thrown  down. 

£Tp,  334.— Fill  a  tube,  30  cm.  long,  with  alternate  tufb  of  cottos 
and  loose  layers  of  dry  ferric  hydrate,  pass  a  slow  current  of  solphj- 
dric  acid  (Exp.  86)  through  the  tube,  and  observe  that  the  oxide 
graduaUy  becomes  black  ,*  it  appears  to  be  converted  into  fenous  sul- 
phide, while  water  and  sulphur  are  set  free  : — 

Fe,0„3H,0  +  3H,S  «  2FeS  -f  S  +  6H,0. 

After  a  good  part  of  the  ferric  oxide  has  become  black,  remore  the 
contents  oi  the  tube  to  a  porcelain  plate,  and  leave  them  expoaedto 
the  air  in  a  place  where  no  harm  can  be  done  in  case  they  take  fin. 
By  the  action  of  the  air,  sesquioxide  of  iron  will  be  reproduced  ind 
sulphur  set  free  within  the  mass ;  some  sulphurous  acid  is  given  off  ftt 
the  same  time,  and  heat  is  evolved,  as  will  readily  be  perceived  if  tbe 
quantity  of  material  be  Uu^.  The  following  equation,  though  it  does 
not  fully  express  the  complete  reaction  which  really  occurs,  jobj  still 
serve  to  give  a  general  idea  of  these  chemical  changes : — 

2FeS  +  60  =  Fe,0,  +  S  -|-  SO,. 

In  practice  the  impure  illuminating  gas  is  made  to  pass  ihtcn^ 
layers  of  ferric  oxide,  often  made  porous  by  an  admixture  of  sawdost: 
as  soon  as  the  oxide  ceases  to  absorb  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  it  ii 
"  revivified  "  by  forcing  or  drawing  through  it  a  current  of  fresh  sir  or 
by  spreading  it  in  the  air.  The  oxide  is  thus  used  over  and  over  again, 
until  so  much  sulphur  has  accumulated  within  it  as  to  interfere,  me- 
chanically, with  its  absorbent  power.  The  sulphur  may  readilj  be 
recovered  from  this  mixture  by  distillation ;  or  the  spent  oxide  majbe 
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used  instead  of  pyrites  for  making  sulphuric  acid,  wherever  enough  of 
it  can  be  obtained  to  repay  the  trouble  of  collecting. 

The  ferric  salts  are  usually  of  a  yeUowish-brown  or  red  color 
when  hydrated,  though  some  of  them  have  a  violet  tinge ;  they 
are  white  when  dry.  The  normal  salts  are  usually  soluble  in 
water  and  deliquescent;  and  there  are  numerous  soluble  basic 
salts,  besides  other  basic  salts  which  are  insoluble. 

In  the  ferric  salts  iron  plays  the  part  of  a  trivalent  element 
like  aluminum,  while  in  iiie  ferrous  salts  it  is  bivalent  like  cal- 
cium or  lead.  The  ferric  salts  closely  resemble  salts  of  aluminum, 
and  are  for  the  most  part  isomorphous  with  them.  Besides  act- 
ing as  a  base,  ferric  oxide,  like  oxide  of  aluminum,  combines 
with  several  of  the  more  powerful  bases  to  form  salts  called 
ferrites ;  magnetic  oxide  of  iron,  for  example,  may  be  regarded 
as  the  ferrite  of  iron. 

It  is  remarkable  that  ferric  oxide  may  be  displaced  from  many 
of  its  compounds  by  the  protoxide  of  iron ;  thus,  when  hydrated 
ferrous  oxide  is  added  to  a  solution  of  ferric  sulphate,  hydrated 
sesquioxide  is  precipitated : — 

Fe,0.,3S0,  +  3(FeO,Hp)  =  Fe,03,3H,0  +  3(FeO,80,). 

In  like  manner,  carbonate  of  barium  precipitates  anhydrous 
ferric  oxide  from  ferric  salts,  but  upon  ferrous  salts  it  has  na 
action : — 

Fefl^  -h  3BaC03  =  Fe,0,  +  3BaCl,  +  3C0,. 

Sulphides  of  Iron, — ^There  are  several  sulphides  of  iron,  the 
most  important  of  which  are  the  protosulphide  (FeS)  and  the 
bisulphide  (FeS^,  found  native  as  iron  pyrites.  There  is  a 
sulphide,  FOgS^  which  is  magnetic  like  the  oxide  to  which  it 
corresponds. 

640.  Ferrous  Sulphide  (FeS)  is  a  substance  of  great  value  to 
the  chemist  as  the  cheapest  source  of  the  important  reagent 
sulphydric  acid  (§§  202,  210). 

This  sulphide  may  be  prepared  by  igniting  pyrites  in  a  covered 
crucible,  by  rubbing  roU  brimstone  against  a  white-hot  iron  bar,  or  by 
fusing  together  sulphur  and  iron  turnings.  The  second  method  is  to 
be  recommended  if  the  student  have  leady  access  to  a  blacksmith's 
forge.    The  sulphide  is  a  waste  product  in  those  chemical  works  where 
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sulphate  of  lead,  obtained  from  dye-bouBee,  is  lediioed  to  the  meiallk 
state  by  fusion  with  inm  and  coaL  In  the  laboratoiy  it  may  be  pre- 
pared as  follows : — 

Hxp.  335. — ^Heat  a  common  Hessian  cruciUe  to  ledness  in  a  fiie  of 
coke  or  anthracite;  and  project  into  it  from  an  iron  spoon  succegave 
small  portions  of  a  mixture  of  7  parts  of  iron  turnings  and  4  parts  of 
powdered  sulphur,  replacing  the  cover  of  the  crucible  after  each  addi- 
tion of  the  mixture.  The  sulphur  and  iron  combine  with  great  energy, 
and  the  sulphide  formed  melts  down  to  the  liquid  state.  Since  ^e 
molten  sulphide  is  capable  of  dissolTing  both  iron  and  sulphur,  aecoid- 
ing  as  the  one  or  the  other  may  be  present  in  excess,  it  is  impossilile  to 
prepare  a  pure  protosulphide  by  this  method.  But  the  product  ob- 
tained as  above  described,  though  of  variable  compositiott^  sngw&i 
perfectly  well  for  all  ordinary  purposes.  When  the  crucible  has  be- 
come half- full  of  the  molten  sulphide,  remove  it  from  the  fire,  pour 
out  its  contents  upon  a  brick  floor,  and,  if  more  of  the  sulphide  be 
desired,  replace  the  crucible  in  the  fire  and  proceed  as  before. 

Where  comparatively  large  quantitiee  of  the  sulphide  are  reqinrei 
it  is  well  to  bore  a  hole  through  the  bottom  of  a  phnabago  cmcible 
and  set  the  latter  upon  the  grate-bais  of  the  furnace  in  such  mazioer 
that  the  hole  may  remain  open ;  fill  the  crucible  with  mm  taming  f 
heat  it  to  redness  and  throw  in  lumps  of  sulphur  upon  the  hot  iron. 
Ab  fast  as  sulphide  of  iron  forms  it  will  melt  and  flow  througli  tbe 
hole  Id  the  crucible  into  the  ashpit  below,  which  should  be  kept  dean 
to  receive  it.  In  the  preparation  of  sulphide  of  iron,  wrought  iroa 
should  always  be  employed.  From  the  filings  of  cast  iron,  but  little* 
if  any,  of  the  fusible  sulphide  can  be  prepared. 

The  foregoing  experiment  illustrates  the  practical  methods  of  maldiig 
ferrous  sulphide;  but  several  other  reactions  which  produce  it  are  of 
scientific  interest  (compare  Exp.  86). 

JSxp,  336. — Arrange  a  bottle  for  generating  sulphuretted  hydrogeHf 
as  in  Exp.  86,  but  in  place  of  the  delivery-tube  in  Fig.  41  attach  to 
the  bottle  a  jet  for  burning  the  gas.  After  the  air  has  been  com- 
pletely expelled  from  the  bottle,  liflrht  the  sulphydric  acid  gas  at  the 
jet,  and  hold  in  its  flame  a  piece  of  fine  iron  wire ;  the  iron  will  bun 
to  ferrous  sulphide,  and  if  the  wire  be  held  in  the  axis  of  the  flame, « 
that  a  considerable  portion  of  it  shall  be  kept  red-hot^  the  giobok  of 
sulphide  of  iron  formed  will  melt  and  flow  backward  upon  the  iviie  as 
fast  as  the  end  of  the  latter  is  consmned. 

Ejqf,  337. — Mix  20  grms.  of  fine  iron  filings,  14  gnns.  of  flowers  of 
sulphur,  and  7  gnns.  of  water  in  a  small  bottle,  and  heat  the  mixtai« 
gently  upon  a  sand  bath^  or  set  it  aside  in  a  warm  place.    Ghemieil 
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action  will  soon  set  in,  much  heat  will  be  evolTed,  and  in  the  course 
of  half  an  hour  the  mixture  will  become  black  horn  formation  of  sul- 
phide of  iron.  If  the  porous  black  sulphide  be  left  exposed  to  the  aiTi 
it  will  absorb 'oxygen,  and  will  be  partially  converted  into  ferrous 
sulphate. 

A  firm  packing  or  lute  for  the  joints  of  iron  vessels  is  prepared  by 
mixing  together  60  parts  of  fine  iron  filings,  1  part  of  flowers  of  sul- 
phur, and  2  parts  of  powdered  chloride  of  ammonium.  The  mixture 
is  made  into  a  stiff  paste  with  water,  and  immediately  applied  to  the 
iron.  It  soon  becomes  hot  and  swells  up,  and  sets  to  a  hard  compact 
mass,  while  ammonia  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  are  disengaged. 

JSip.  338. — Dissolve  a  smaJl  crystal  of  ferrous  sulphate  (copperas) 
in  water,  and  add  to  the  liquid  a  drop  or  two  of  sulphydrate  of  ammo- 
nium (S  526).  Black  sulphide  of  iron  wiU  be  thrown  down  (compare 
Exp.  834). 

The  finely  divided  ferrous  sulphide  obtained  in  the  wet  way,  as  in 
the  last  two  experiments,  dissolves  much  more  qidckly  in  acids  than 
the  compact  sulphide  obtained  by  the  way  of  fusion ;  in  contact  with 
acids  it  evolves  gas  so  tumultuously  that  it  would  be  inconvenient  as 
a  source  of  sulphydiic  add. 

The  black  earth  between  the  stones  of  the  pavements  of  cities,  and 
at  the  bottoms  of  drains  and  cesspools,  owes  its  color  to  sulphide  of 
iron  formed  by  the  putre&ction  of  sulphuretted  compounds  in  contact 
with  ferric  oxide  contained  in  the  earth. 

641.  Bisulphide  of  Iron  (FeS,)  occurs  abundantly  in  nature 
as  the  well-known  mineral  iron  pyrites.  Two  distinct  forms  of 
it  are  met  with : — ^the  yellow  cubical  pyrites,  crystallized  in  forms 
of  the  monometric  system ;  and  the  white  pjrritee  or  marcasite, 
which  crystallizes  in  trimetric  forms.  A  third  variety  of  sulphide 
of  iron,  called  magnetic  pyrites,  is  of  different  composition  from 
the  foregoing,  and  contains  less  sulphur  than  the  bisulphide. 
Iron  pyrites  appears  to  have  been  sometimes  formed  in  nature  by 
the  deoxidation  of  sulphates,  such  as  the  sulphate  of  calcium,  by 
means  of  organic  matter  in  presence  of  chalybeate  waters.  The 
formation  of  pyrites  has  often  been  noticed  in  solutions  of  sul- 
phate of  iron  into  which  organic  matters  have  fallen.  But  bisul- 
phide of  iron  may  be  readily  formed  in  the  dry  way  also. 

The  compact  forms  of  yellow  pyrites,  whether  natural  or  arti- 
ficial, are  permanent  in  the  air;  but  when  finely  divided  the' 
mineral  ozidiees  rather  easily,  with  evolution  of  considerable  heat. 
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White  iron  pyrites  oxidizes  rapidly  in  the  air,  no  matter  ^diether 
it  be  compact  or  Mable.  The  spontaneous  combustion  of  man  j 
kinds  of  coal  is  due  to  the  oxidation  of  iron  pyrites  disseminated 
through  the  combustible.  Alum  and  copperas  are  often  prepared 
from  pyritous  shales^  either  by  firing  heaps  of  the  shale  artifici- 
ally, or  by  allowing  the  heaps  to  take  fire  spontaneously  throu^ 
oxidation  of  the  pyrites,  and  then  r^^ulating  the  combustion  so 
that  the  largest  practicable  yield  of  sulphate  of  iron  or  of  sulphate 
of  aluminum  shall  be  obtained.  So  long  as  the  temperature  of 
the  burning  pyrites  remains  comparatively  low,  ferrous  sulphate 
and  sulphuric  acid  are  the  principal  products,  the  latter  uniting 
with  the  alumina  of  the  shale,  if  such  be  present ;  when  the  heap 
has  become  cold,  the  sulphates  can  be  separated  by  lixiviating 
the  mass  with  water.  When  pyrites  is  roasted  at  higher  tem- 
peratures, as  in  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid,  sulphurous 
acid  is  given  off,  and  ferric  oxide  left  as  the  principal  residue. 

When  distilled  in  close  vessels,  one  atom  of  the  sulphur  in 
iron  pyrites  is  expelled,  and  ferrous  sulphide  remains.  Sulphur 
has  sometimes  been  prepared  in  this  way  in  a  dearth  of  natiTe 
sulphur. 

642.  Ferrous  Chloride  (FeCl^)  may  be  obtained  by  passbg 
chlorine  or  dry  chlorhydric  add  gas  over  hot  iron ;  in  case  chlor- 
hydric  add  be  employed,  hydrogen  will  be  evolved.  As  conunonly 
met  with,  however,  the  chloride  is  in  the  form  of  a  hydrate 
(FeClj-h^H^O)  obtained  by  dissolving  metallic  iron  in  dilute 
chlorhydric  acid.  It  crystallizes  easily,  forms  double  salts  by 
uniting  with  many  other  chlorides,  and  may  be  deprived  of  its 
water  without  decomposition  when  heated  carefully  out  of  con- 
tact with  the  air. 

643.  Ferric  Chloride  (Fe^ClJ. — ^As  obtained  by  burning  me- 
tallic iron  in  an  excess  of  dry  chlorine,  this  compound  occurs  in 
anhydrous,  glistening  scales,  which  volatilize  easily  when  heated. 
It  dissolves  readily  in  water,  with  evolution  of  heat,  and  deli- 
quesces rapidly  in  the  air.  It  hisses  when  thrown  into  water. 
Once  dissolved  in  water,  it  cannot  be  freed  from  the  water  bj 
evaporation,  since  chlorhydric  acid  goes  off  with  the  water,  and  a 
bade  compound  of  ferric  oxide  and  ferric  chloride  remains.  Hv- 
drated  ferric  chloride  may  readily  be  obtained  by  boiling  a  sohi- 
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tion  of  ferrous  chloride  with  a  small  proportion  of  nitric  acid,  or 
by  passing  chlorine  gas  through  a  solution  of  ferrous  chloride. 
From  concentrated  solutions,  ferric  chloride  crystallizes  with 
several  different  proportions  of  water.  Ferric  chloride  combinep 
with  many  of  the  metallic  chlorides  to  form  double  compounds, 
among  which  the  ammonium  salts  are  perhaps  the  most  stable. 

644.  Ferrous  Sulphate  (FeSO^). — A  hydrate  of  this  compound, 
of  composition  FeSO^-|-7HjO,  usually  called  copperas  or  ^reen 
vitriol^  is  the  most  common  of  all  the  compounds  of  iron.  It  may 
readily  be  prepared  by  dissolving  metallic  iron  or  p]x>to6ulphide 
of  iron  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  On  the  large  scale  it  is  commonly 
prepared  by  roasting  iron  pyrites  at  a  gentle  heat,  or  aluminous 
shales  containing  pyrites  in  the  manner  already  indicated.  Some- 
times, however,  it  is  manufactured  directly  from  metallic  iron 
and  sulphuric  acid ;  and  it  is  obtained  as  a  secondary  product  in 
certain  metallurgical  operjtions  where  copper  is  precipitated,  by 
means  of  iron,  from  a  solution  of  copper.  The  reaction  ia  analo- 
gous to  those  employed  for  obtaining  pure  silver  (Exp.  267)  and 
pure  lead  (§  594). 

Exp.  339. — Dissolve  6  grms.  of  common  blue  vitriol  (sulphate  of 
copper)  in  50  or  60  c.  c.  of  water,  acidulate  the  liquor  with  a  few  drops 
of  sulphuric  acid,  pour  it  into  a  bottle,  and  place  in  it  a  rod  of  thick 
iron  wire.  Copper  wiU  immediately  be^  to  be  precipitated  as  a 
coating  upon  the  iron,  and  in  the  course  of  an  hour  or  two  will  be 
completely  removed  from  the  solution.  The  original  blue  color  of  the 
solution  will  disappear  and  be  replaced  by  the  faint  green  color  of 
copperas,  while  a  spongy  mass  of  metallic  copper  will  be  obtained : — 
CuSO^  -h  Fe  =  FeSO^  -|-  Cu. 

Decant  the  solution  of  ferrous  sulphate  from  the  precipitated  copper, 
place  in  it  a  fragment  of  iron,  and  evaporate  it  to  a  small  bulk ;  pour 
the  concentrated  solution  into  a  wide-mouthed  phial,  cork  the  phial 
tightly,  and  set  it  aside  in  a  cool  place ;  the  liquid  will  be  converted 
into  a  mass  of  copperas  crystals. 

It  has  been  proposed  to  prepare  copperas  from  the  '*  finery 
slag  "  of  the  puddHng-fumaces  (where  cast  iron  is  converted  into 
wrought  iron)  by  treating  this  slag  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 
The  finery  slag  consists  chiefly  of  basic  silicate  of  protoxide  of 
iron  (2FeO,SiO,). 

645.  When  perfectly  pure,  the  crystals  of  ferrous  sulphate  are 
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compact,  tiBiiBpaivnt,  and  of  a  bluish-green  color ;  but  in  diy  air 
they  effloresce  and  become  covered  with  a  white  incmstation,  the 
color  of  which  subsequently  changes  to  rusty  brown  timragh  ab- 
sorption of  oxygen.  The  common  commercial  article  is  of  a 
grass-green  color,  and  is  contaminated  with  more  or  less  ferrie 
sulphate.  Besides  the  common  hydrate  containing  7  molecules 
of  water,  there  are  hydrates  which  contain  4,  3,  and  2  molecales 
of  water  respectively.  From  all  of  these  hydrates  the  water  can 
easily  be  expelled  by  heat,  and  if  the  anhydrous  salt  thus  obtaJned 
be  still  further  heated  it  will  decompose ;  two  stages  in  thia  de- 
composition may  be  formulated  as  foUows : — 

I.  2FeS0,  =  80,  +  Fe,0„80,. 
n.  Fe,03,B03  »  Fefi,  +  80.. 
Basic  fenio  sulphate  is  at  first  formed,  while  sulphurous  acid  i^ 
given  off;  and  finally  the  ferric  salt  is  itself  decomposed  into  an- 
hydrous sulphuric  add  and  ferric  ozi^f.  Upon  tins  reaction  the 
preparation  of  Nordhausen  sulphuric  add  depends  (§  239).  like 
ferrous  hydrate,  ferrous  chloride,  and  all  the  ferrous  salts,  moist 
copperas,  or  an  aqueous  solution  of  copperas,  rapidly  absorbs  oxy- 
gen from  the  air. 

Ejrp,  340. — ^Pour  a  solution  of  copperas  into  an  open  capsule  and 
leave  it  exposed  to  the  air  for  a  day  or  two ;  the  solution  will  gradoallj 
become  yellow  as  the  oxidation  proceeds,  and  after  a  while  a  nistr 
predpitate  of  ferric  oxide,  or  of  highly  basic  ferric  sulphate,  will  M. 
The  oxide  of  iron  which  separates  under  these  conditions  is  not  resdilj 
soluble  in  dilute  acids.  It  appears  to  be  an  isomeric  modification  of 
the  easily  soluble  hydrate  which  is  predpitated  from  cold  ferric  solu- 
tions by  alkaline  lyes.  At  aU  events  the  sulphuric  acid  of  the  cop- 
peras is  insufficient  to  dissolve  all  of  the  ferric  oxide  formed  during  its 
oxidation.  In  most  cases  where  a  ferrous  salt  is  to  be  converted  inUt 
a  ferric  salt,  it  is  best  to  add  a  certain  proportion  of  free  add  to  tbe 
mixture,  in  order  to  prevent  the  separation  of  the  oxide. 

A  difficultiy  soluble  deposit,  similar  to  the  foregoing,  may  readily  be 
obtained  by  boiling  an  exceedingly  dilute  solution  of  almost  any  of  the 
soluble  ferric  salts.  It  is  possible  that  these  sediments  should  be  re- 
garded rather  as  highly  basic  salts  than  as  mere  hydrates.  Their 
inertness  may  perhaps  be  due  to  the  presence  of  small  proportions  of 
the  adds  of  the  salts  from  which  they  have  been  derived,  still  held  in 
chemical  combination ;  but  there  is  at  present  less  evidence  in  fevor  of 
this  view  than  of  the  one  previously  stated. 
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Exp.  841.— To  a  teagpoonfiil  of  «  eolution  of  copperas  add  a  few  drops 
of  soda  lye,  and  observe  that  the  hydrate  rapidly  absorbe  oxygen,  and 
changes  color  as  has  been  set  forth  in  $  636. 

Exp.  342. — Mix  a  few  drops  of  a  solution  of  copperas  with  a  drop  or 
two  of  a  solution  of  tannic  acid,  such  for  example  as  tincture  of  nut- 
galls,  or  of  oak-  or  hemlock-bark ;  a  light  violet-colored  precipitate 
will  be  fonned  and  will  remain  suspended  in  the  liquid ;  by  exposure 
to  the  ur  this  color  soon  changes  to  black.  The  violet  precipitate  is 
ferrous  tannate,  and  the  black  precipitate  ferric  tannate ;  if  these  finely 
divided  precipita;tes  were  produced  in  liquids  made  slightly  viscous  by 
the  addition  of  gum  or  sugar,  they  would  remain  suspended  in  the 
liquor,  which  could  then  be  used  as  writing-ink. 

Ink  may  be  prepared  as  follows : — Powder  separately  12  grms.  of 
nutgalls,  5  grms.  of  copperas,  and  6  grms.  of  gum-arabic  Boil  the 
nutgalls  two  or  three  hours  in  a  flask  with  75  c.  c.  of  water,  taking 
care  to  add  hot  water,  by  small  portions,  to  supply  that  lost  by  erapo- 
ration.  AUow  the  mixture  to  settle,  and  decant  the  clear  liquor  into  a 
clean  bottle.  Dissolve  the  gum-arabic  in  a  small  quantity  of  water, 
and  mix  the  mucilage  thoroughly  with  the  solution  of  nutgalls.  Dis- 
solve the  copperas  in  another  portion  of  water,  and  incorporate  this  so- 
lution with  the  mixture  of  nutgalls  and  gum.  Add  enough  water  to 
make  the  volume  of  the  mixture  equal  to  100  c.  c.  Preserve  the  ink 
in  a  tight  bottle.  If  the  color  of  the  product  be  lighter  than  is  de- 
sired, the  liquid  may  be  left  exposed  to  the  air  until  it  has  acquired  a 
deeper  tint.  When  first  applied  to  paper,  the  color  of  fresh  ink  is 
comparatively  pale,  but  the  writing  darkens  gradually  in  proportion  as 
it  absorbs  oxygen. 

In  the  course  of  the  foregoing  experiments,  dip  a  small  piece  of  cot- 
ton cloth  in  the  solution  of  nutgalls,  and  allow  it  to  become  dry ;  then 
dip  it  in  the  solution  of  copperas  and  hang  it  up  in  damp  air.  Black, 
insoluble  tannate  of  iron  will  be  so  firmly  precipitated  in  and  upon  the 
fibres  of  the  cloth,  that  it  cannot  be  washed  away. 

The  experiment  illustrates  one  general  method  of  dyeing,  by  means 
of  which  blacks  and  grays  of  various  shades  may  be  applied  to  cloth  or 
leather,  though  in  practice  other  astringent  dye-stufis,  such  as  catechu, 
cutch,  or  gambler,  are  commonly  employed  in  place  of  nutgalls. 

Ferrous  sulphate  is  largely  employed  in  dyeing,  sometimes  directly, 
as  in  the  foregoing  experiment,  but  often  as  the  source  of  other  com- 
pounds of  iron  which  are  employed  as  mordants ;  ferrous  acetate,  for 
example,  obtained  by  decomposing  ferrous  sulphate  with  acetate  of 
calcium,  is  a  compound  much  used  by  dyers.  It  should  be  remarked, 
however,  that  acetate  of  iron  is  sometimes  made  directly  by  dissolving 
scraps  of  iron  in  vinegar  or  pyroligneous  acid  (§  380). 
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646.  Ferric  Sulphate  (Fe^SSO  J  is  interesting  chiefly  from  its 
analogy  with  sulphate  of  alnminnm.  like  sulphate  of  alnminum, 
it  combines  with  the  sulphates  of  the  alkali-metals  to  form  well- 
defined  alums.  (Compare  §  625).  Ferric  sulphate  occurs  as  a 
waste  product  in  the  mother-liquors  from  which  copperas  and 
alum  have  crystallized.  By  drying  these  liquors  and  ignitiiig 
them,  red  ochre  of  excellent  quality  can  be  obtained,  in  accor- 
dance with  the  second  reaction  of  §  645.  Fuming  sulphuric  acid 
is  commonly  manufactured  nowadays  by  distilling  pure  ferric 
sulphate,  instead  of  copperas  as  formerly  at  Nordhaugen.  The 
ferric  salt  is  obtained  by  dissolving  ferric  oxide  in  weak 
sulphuric  acid,  and  evaporating  the  solution  to  dryness;  tibe 
residue  of  ferric  oxide  left  after  the  ignition  of  the  sulphate  is 
thus  reconverted  into  ferric  sulphate,  and  is  vsed  over  and  over 
again  as  often  as  it  is  decomposed. 

647.  Ferrous  NitraU  (FeNfi^  +  6Rfi)  is  a  compound  of  con- 
siderable scientific  interest,  which  may  readily  be  pitMnued  bj 
dissolving  ferrous  sulphide  in  cold  dilute  nitric  acid,  or  by  de- 
composing a  solution  of  copperas  with  an  equivalent  quantity  of 
nitrate  of  barium.  It  may  also  be  obtained,  mixed  with  nitrate 
of  ammonium,  by  dissolving  iron  in  cold  dilute  nitric  acid.  The 
metal  dissolves  without  evolution  of  gas,  in  a  manner  which  may 
be  thus  formulated : — 

4Fe  +  lOHNO,  =  4FeN,0,  +  (NHJNO,  -h  3H^0. 

The  aqueous  solution  of  ferrous  nitrate  decomposes  readily  when 
heated,  and  in  warm  weather  changes  spontaneously  to  a  ferric 
compound. 

648.  FerrU  NitraU  (Fe^SN^OJ  may  be  obtained  in  hydrated 
crystals  containing  1 8  molecules  of  water,  by  dissolving  metallic 
iron  in  nitric  acid,  of  1*29  specific  gravity,  till  the  liquor  has 
taken  up  about  10  per  cent,  of  the  metal,  and  then  adding  an 
equal  volume  of  nitric  acid  of  specific  gravity  1-43.  The  solution 
will  deposit,  on  cooling,  rhombic  prisms  of  ferric  nitrate,  which 
are  sometimes  colorless,  but  often  of  a  faint  lavender-blue  color. 
They  are  slightiy  deliquescent,  and  very  soluble  in  water,  but  are 
only  slightiy  soluble  in  cold  nitric  acid.  By  adding  nitric  acid  to 
a  syrupy  solution  of  ferric  nitrate,  there  may  be  obtained  another 
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hydrate,  oontaining  only  12  molecules  of  water,  crystallized  in 
cubes  or  square  prisms.  By  mixing  a  solution  of  ferric  nitrate,  or, 
for  that  matter,  almost  any  other  of  the  normal  ferric  salts,  with 
recently  precipitated  ferric  hydrate,  or  by  partially  abstracting 
the  acid  of  the  salt  by  means  of  an  alkali,  deep-red  solutions  of 
various  basic  compounds  may  readily  be  obtained.  A  basic  ferric 
nitrate  is  employed  in  dyeing,  under  the  name  iron  mordant. 

649.  Silicates  of  Iron. — Several  native  silicates  of  iron  are 
known;  but  none  of  them  are  of  special  interest.  The  green 
tinge  of  ordinary  glass  is  due  to  the  presence  of  a  ferrous  sOicate, 
and  by  increasing  the  proportion  of  the  ferrous  salt,  a  deep  bottle- 
green  colour  may  be  imparted  to  glass.  Ferric  silicate,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  comparatively  little  coloring-power,  though  when 
a  considerable  quantity  of  it  is  present  it  imparts  a  yellow  color 
to  glass.  It  is  sometimes  used  for  coloring  porcelain.  To  de- 
stroy the  green  color  of  the  ferrous  sOicate,  binoxide  of  man- 
ganese, or  some  other  oxidizing  agent,  is  often  added  to  glass  in 
the  process  of  manufacture ;  the  ferrous  silicate  is  thus  converted, 
for  the  most  part,  into  ferric  silicate,  and  a  nearly  colorless  glass 
produced. 

660.  Cyanides  of  Iron. — ^There  is  a  ferrous  cyanide  (Fe(CN\)f 
known  as  a  yellowish-red  precipitate,  which  takes  up  oxygen 
and  becomes  blue  when  exposed  to  the  air ;  and  a  ferric  cyanide 
(Fe,(CN)g)  has  been  obtained  in  solution.  But  by  far  the  best- 
known  of  the  cyanides  of  iron  are  certain  double  compounds, 
which  constitute  the  peculiar  pigments  known  collectively  as 
Prussian  blue.  Common  Prussian  blue,  for  example  (Fe^C^^l^^^-^ 
ISRJd),  may  be  regarded  as  a  double  compound  of  ferrous  and 
ferric  cyanides,  SFefCN),,  2{FeJiCN\) +  lS^fi ;  it  may  be  pre- 
pared as  follows : — 

Exp.  343. — Add  to  an  exceedingly  dilute  solution  of  almost  any 
ferric  salt,  such,  for  example,  as  ^e  feme  sulphate  of  Exp.  332,  a 
drop  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  (§  609).  A  beautiful  blue  precipitate 
will  form,  and  will  remain  suspended  in  the  liquor  for  a  long  while. 
Another  variety  of  Prussian  blue,  known  as  Tnmbull's  blue,  may  be 
obtained  by  mixing  a  solution  of  red  prussiate  of  potash,  known  to 
chemists  as  ferricyanide  of  potassium,  with  a  solution  of  copperas  or 
other  ferrous  salt 

Since  the  yellow  prussiate  of  potash  will  give  no  blue  coloration 
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with  ferrous  salts,  and  sinee  the  red  prossiate  yields  no  blue  with 
ferric  salts,  it  is  evident  that  the  two  solutions  may  be  used  aa 
tests  by  which  to  detect  the  presence  of  ferrous  and  feme  salts, 
respectively,  in  any  solution. 

Exp,  d44 — Soak  a  piece  of  cotton  cloth  in  a  solution  of  feiric  sal- 
phate  (Exp.  332),  and  then  immerse  it  in  an  acidulated  sdatioD  d 
yellow  prusfiiate  of  potash.  Prussian  blue  wiU  be  precipitated  upoo 
the  doth  and  wiU  remain  firmly  attached  to  it  Pruaeian  Uoe  is 
laigely  employed  in  dyeing  and  calico-printing  in  a  variety  of  w&js. 

Now  that  we  have  discov^ed  a  ready  means  of  detectiog 
ferrous  and  ferric  salts,  it  will  be  well  to  determine  expeiimeDtallj 
how  easily  the  members  of  either  of  these  dasaes  may  be  changed 
to  salts  of  the  other  class. 

Exp,  345. — ^Dissolve  4  or  5  grms.  of  iron  tacks  or  wire  in  dilute 
chlorhydric  acid  in  a  test-tube,  pouring  off  the  liquid  firom  time  to 
time  as  it  becomes  nearly  saturated.  Test  a  few  drops  of  the  aolutioD 
first  with  ferro-  and  then  with  ferricyanide  of  potassium,  in  order  to 
prove  that  it  is  pure  ferrous  chloride.  Boil  the  rest  of  the  liquid  with 
a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid  to  convert  it  to  ferric  chloride,  and  detenimi« 
when  the  conversion  has  been  completed  by  testing  as  before.  FioallT, 
divide  the  ferric  solution  into  three  portions.  Through  the  first  poitkn 
pass  sulphydiic  acid  gas ;  sulphur  will  be  deposited  and  femnu  chloride 
formed, 

Fe,Cl,  +  HjS  =  2FeCl,  +  2HC1  +  S; 

to  the  second  portion  add  small  fragments  of  protochloiide  of  tin,  uoiil 
a  drop  of  the  mixture,  tested  with  the  ferrocyanide,  will  no  longer  gi^« 
a  blue  coloration, 

Fe.,Cla  +  SnCla  =  2FeCl,  +  SnCl*; 
boil  the  third  portion  with  a  fragment  of  metallic  zinc,  and  detemin^ 
the  fact  of  reduction  as  before, 

Fefiii^  +  Zn  =  2FeCl,  -f  ZnCl,. 
By  leaving  either  of  these  reduced  solutions  in  the  air,  or  by  heating 
them  with  a  little  chlorate  or  nitrate  of  potassium,  nitric  add,  or 
other  oxidizing  agent,  they  may  be  readily  converted  again  to  the 
condition  of  ferric  salts. 

CX>BA£T  AJTD  KTCKEL. 

651.  Cobalt  and  nickel  are  two  metals  remarkably  siiailBi 
to  one  another  both  in  physical  and  chemical  properties.  Tber 
are  found  together  in  nature  in  the  same  ores,  in  coDibisstio& 
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with  snlpliur  and  arsenic,  and  are  both  ingredients  of  meteoric 
iron.  They  can  be  reduced  from  their  oxides  by  charcoal  and 
by  hydrogen  at  high  temperatures^  and  the  metals  thus  obtained 
can  be  melted  about  as  readily  as  pure  iron.  Both  cobalt  and 
nickel  resemble  iron  more  closely  than  any  other  common  metal ; 
they  are  very  tenacious,  hard,  and  refractory ;  like  iron  they  are 
magnetic,  and  when  hot  they  may  be  forged;  they  rust  less 
readily  than  iron,  but  resemble  it  closely  in  most  of  their 
chemical  properties.  The  atomic  weights  of  cobalt  and  of  nickel 
are  identical;  the  same  number  (58*8)  applies  to  both.  The 
specific  gravities  of  the  two  metals  also  are  equal  or  nearly  so, 
varying  in  different  samples  from  8*2  to  8-9.  Cobalt  is  not  used 
in  the  metallic  state ;  but  several  of  its  compounds  are  remarkable 
for  the  beauty  of  their  color,  and  find  important  applications  in 
the  arts  as  pigments,  especially  for  coloring  glass  and  porcelain. 
A  blue  glass  containing  silicate  of  cobalt,  obtained  by  fusing 
oxide  of  cobalt  with  ordinary  glass,  is  largely  employed,  under 
the  name  of  smalt,  as  a  vitrifiable  pigment.  This  coloration  may 
readily  be  exhibited  by  adding  a  minute  particle  of  any  cobalt 
compound  to  a  borax  bead  (§  490)  upon  a  loop  of  platinum  wire> 
and  again  placing  the  bead  either  in  the  oxidizing  or  in  the 
reducing  flame  of  the  blowpipe.  Nickel,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
used  in  the  metallic  state  as  an  ingredient  of  various  alloys,  of 
which  the  alloy  known  as  German  silver,  composed  of  copper, 
zinc,  and  nickel,  is  one  of  the  most  important.  A  whitiBh  alloy, 
obtained  by  adding  nickel  to  copper,  is  sometimes  employed  for 
coin  of  bw  denominations, 

652.  Both  cobalt  and  nickel  form  protoxides  (CoO  and  NiO), 
protochlorides,  and  protoxide  salts,  like  those  of  iron,  except  that 
the  protosalts  of  cobalt  and  nickel  are  far  more  stable  tlian  the 
salts  of  protoxide  of  iron ;  so  that  the  protoxides  of  cobalt  and 
nickel  must  be  regarded  as  the  principal  oxides  of  these  metals, 
like  iron,  chromium,  and  the  other  metals  of  the  family  now 
under  discussion,  cobalt  and  nickel  also  unite  with  oxygen  to 
form  sesquioxides  (Co^Og  and  Nip,),  and  these  sesquioxides,  or 
at  least  the  sesquioxide  of  cobalt,  combine  with  bases  to  form 
salts ;  but  these  salts  and  the  sesquioxides  themselves  are  com- 
paratively unjstable  bodies ;  they  are  far  more  easily  decomposed 
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than  oomponiids  of  the  protozidee  of  cobalt  and  nickel,  or  1^ 
compounds  of  the  sesquiozides  of  the  other  metals  of  the  gionp. 
Hence,  in  the  matter  of  nomendatore,  the  salts  of  the  protoxides 
of  cobalt  or  nickel  take  precedence  of  the  salts  of  the  seeqniozideB. 
When,  for  example,  nitrate  of  cobalt  is  spoken  of,  nitrate  of 
protoxide  of  cobalt  is  the  substance  referred  to ;  whereas  wfaen 
nitrate  of  iron  or  of  chromium  is  mentioned,  without  farther 
specification,  we  must  infer  that  the  nitrate  of  the  sesqmoxide 
is  the  substance  meant.  The  use  of  terms  in  the  loose  manner 
referred  to  in  the  foregoing  examples  is  of  course  alwap  to  be 
deprecated ;  but,  in  order  to  avoid  the  chance  of  being  misnn- 
derstood,  some  chemists  have  extended  to  all  metals  having  two 
salifiable  oxides  the  use  of  the  terminations  ous  and  te,  ^eh 
has  been  exemplified  under  iron  by  the  terms  ferrous  and  feirk 
oxides.  Thus  the  terms  cobaltous  and  cobaltic  oxides,  and 
nickelous  and  nickelic  oxides  have  been  applied  by  some  vriteis 
to  the  oxides  of  cobalt  and  nickel ;  and  Hiere  is  at  present  a 
tendency  to  adopt  and  amplify  this  system  of  names ;  but  they 
are  as  yet  too  little  employed  in  the  literature  of  sdenoe  to  find 
appropriate  place  in  an  elemeniai')'  manual. 

XTRAimnc. 

653.  Uranium  is  a  rare  metal,  found  in  but  few  localities.  It 
can  be  reduced  ftom  its  chloride  by  means  of  hot  potassinm, 
but  not  from  its  oxide  by  means  of  hydrogen.  Metallic  unniom 
is  of  a  steel- white  color,  and  is  somewhat  malleable ;  it  does 
not  oxidize  in  air  or  in  water  at  ordinary  temperatures,  bat 
bums  briUiantly  when  strongly  heated  in  air.  It  dissolves  in 
chlorhydric  or  sulphuric  add,  with  evolution  of  hydrogen,  and, 
in  general,  is  closely  analogous  to  iron  and  manganese  in  its^ 
chemical  behavior.  The  atomic  weight  of  uranium  is  120;  its 
specific  gravity  is  18*4. 

There  are  two  principal  oxides  of  uranium,  capable  of  uniting 
with  adds  to  form  salts  (a  protoxide  UrO,  and  a  sesquioxide 
UrjOg),  and  two  other  intermediate  oxides,  formed  by  the  union 
of  the  proto-  and  sesquioxides  in  different  proportions,  T^« 
sesquioxide  also  plays  the  part  of  a  weak  add  towards  strong 
bases.     Uranium  is  never  used  as  a  metal ;  but  compounds  of  it 
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are  somewhat  extensively  employed  for  coloring  glass,  and  to  a 
certain  extent  in  photography  also.  Sesqoioxide  of  uranium 
imparts  a  beautiful  greenish-yellow  color  to  glass,  and  the  glass 
thus  colored  is  to  a  high  degree  fluorescent ;  the  protoxide,  on 
the  other  hand,  gives  a  fine  black,  highly  esteemed  for  painting 
porcelain. 

654.  The  salts  of  sesquioxide  of  uranium  are  remarkable  in 
that  they  constitute  an  exception  to  the  general  rule,  that,  to 
form  a  normal  salt,  as  many  molecules  of  the  acid  are  required 
as  there  are  atoms  of  oxygen  in  the  base  employed.  The  normal 
sulphate  of  calcium,  for  example  (§  241),  may  be  formed  by  the 
union  of  CaO  and  SO,,  and  the  normal  sulphate  of  sesquioxide  of 
iron  is  composed  of  Fe^O,  and  380, ;  but  in  sulphate  of  sesquioxide 
of  uranium  we  find  only  Ur,^03,S03,  and  analogous  formulae  ex- 
press the  composition  of  the  nitrate  and  other  salts  of  this  oxide. 
But  in  spite  of  this  peculiarity,  uranium  has  many  properties  in 
common  with  the  other  members  of  the  sesquioxide  group  of 
metals.  One  characteristic,  for  example,  of  this  aluminum-iron 
group,  which  is  shared  by  uranium,  is  that  the  sesquioxides  are 
capable  of  uniting  with  acids,  not  only  in  the  fixed  and  definite 
proportions  requisite  for  the  normal,  crystallized  salts  already 
described,  but  also  in  very  numerous  indefinite  proportions  to 
form  soluble  basic  compounds,  incapable  of  crystallization  for  the 
most  part,  and  solidifyiilg  in  tough  shining  masses  like  gum 
when  their  solutions  are  allowed  to  evaporate  spontaneously  in 
the  air.  Nitrate  of  iron,  for  example,  may  be  made  as  basic  as 
the  compound  SFe fi^,l^fi^,  and  still  be  soluble  in  water;  and 
between  this  limit,  on  the  one  hand,  and  that  of  the  crystallized 
normal  salt  (Fe,0,,3NjOg+18HjO)  upon  the  other,  sesquioxide 
of  iron  and  nitric  add  can  combine  chemically  in  every  con- 
ceivable proportion.  The  compounds  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  with 
other  acids,  and  the  nitrates  and  other  salts  of  the  sesquioxides 
of  the  other  metals  of  the  group,  all  behave  in  a  similar  way,  the 
compounds  of  uranium  being  no  exception  to  the  rule.  This  ten- 
dency to  form  soluble,  gummy,  polybasic  sesquisalts,  so  strikingly 
exhibited  by  the  members  of  the  group  of  elements  now  under 
discussion,  ia  evidently  one  of  those  obscure  manifestations  of 
the  chemical  force  which  we  have  already  met  with  when  dis< 
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eujssing  the  phenomena  of  solution  (§  49),  and  the  law  of  multiple 
proportionB  (§  76,  end). 

655.  The  mo»t  important  point  of  difference  between  uranium 
and  the  other  members  of  the  sesquioxide  group  of  elements  is 
the  fact,  already  alluded  to,  that  one  molecule  of  its  sesquioxide 
unites  with  but  one  molecule  of  base  to  form  crystallized  salts, 
whereas  the  sesquioxides  of  the  other  members  of  the  group  all 
unite  with  acids  in  the  proportion  of  one  molecule  of  base  to 
three  molecules  of  acid  to  form  their  normal  erystaUized  salts. 
Since  the  alums  are  formed  by  the  union  of  a  normal  sulphate 
of  some  metal  of  the  alkali  group  with  a  teracid  sulphate  of  some 
metal  of  the  sesqui(mde  group,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
uranium-alum,  because  the  teracid  uranium-sulphate  is  wanting. 
Sesquioxide  of  uranium,  in  fact,  behaves  among  bases  somewhat 
as  metaphosphoric  acid  does  among  adds ;  it  stands  in  much  the 
same  relation  to  the  other  teracid  bases  of  its  class,  as  meta- 
phosphoric acid  to  the  ordinary  terbasic  phosphoric  acid. 

656.  The  Seiqyioxide  Oroup. — ^The  bond  of  union  between 
the  metals  included  in  this  class  is  the  fact  that  they  all  form 
salifiable  sesquioxides.  Most  of  them  form  also  salifiable  prot- 
oxides; and  if  we  arrange  the  metals  in  the  order  of  ^ar 
atomic  weights, 

ai  a  14,  Al  »  27-4,  Cr  »  52-5,  Mn  =  55,  Fe  =  56, 
Ni  =  58-8,  Co  «  58-8,  Ur  «  120, 
it  will  be  apparent  that  the  sesquioxides  of  the  metals  at  the 
head  of  the  list  are  the  most  stable  of  the  sesquioxides,  and  that 
the  protoxides  of  nickel  and  cobalt  are  the  most  staUe  of  the 
protoxides,  while  with  manganese  and  iron  both  forms  of  oxide 
are  well  represented;  uranium  does  not  conform  to  thb  ar- 
rangement. Glucinum  and  aluminum  have  no  protoxides  at  all ; 
and  the  protoxide  of  diromium  is  very  unstable..  Some  of  the 
metals  of  the  group  are  usually  Uvalent,  others  trivalent,  niuk 
others  are  both  bi-  and  trivalent. 

The  class  of  salts  called  alums  affords  strong  evidence  <^ 
the  existence  of  a  natural  relation  between  the  members  of  tin 
alkali  group,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  members  of  the  sesqui- 
oxide group,  on  the  other.  These  highly  crystallized  israDor- 
phous  salts  are  aU  moulded  upon  one  pattern,  and  their  atomic 
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voluines  (§  262)  are  very  nearly  equal,  as  the  following  table  will 
illustrate  for  some  of  the  alums : — 


AlnmR. 

Atomic 
Weight 

KA1S,0^12H,0 

474-5 

NaAlRj08,12H,0 

458-4 

(NHJA1S,0„12H,0 

453-4 

KCrS30g,12HjO 

499-6 

(NH,)CrS20„12H,0 

478-5 

(NH4)FeSjO„12H,0 

482-0 

Specific 

Gravity. 

1-722 

Atomic 

Volume. 

275-6 

1-641 

279-2 

1-621 

279-6 

1-845 

270-7 

1-736 

275-6 

1-712 

281-4 

It  is  a  fact  not  unworthy  of  notice,  that  the  compounds  of  this 
group  of  metals,  with  the  exception  of  those  of  glucinum  and 
aluminum,  are  for  the  most  part  colored,  independently  of  the 
colors  of  the  substances  with  which  they  are  united.  The  metals 
of  the  sodium,  calcium,  and  magnesium  groups  produce  colorless 
compounds,  unless  when  joined  with  an  acid  possessing  a  color  of 
its  own.  Gludnum  and  aluminum  produce,  in  like  manner, 
colorless  compounds ;  but  the  oxides,  hydrates,  chlorides,  bromides, 
iodides,  sulphides,  and  oxygen-salts  of  chromium,  manganese, 
iron,  nickel,  cobalt,  and  uranium  are  all  more  or  less  colored  in 
themselves,  and  every  color  of  the  spectrum,  from  the  violet  at 
one  extremity  to  the  red  at  the  o^er,  can  be  matched  from 
among  the  innumerable  tints  exhibited  by  the  various  compounds 
of  the  last  six  members  of  the  sesquioxide  group. 

667.  "With  the  members  of  the  group  now  under  discussion 
are  commonly  classed  a  number  of  rare  metals,  more  or  less 
nearly  related  to  aluminum  and  iron.  They  are  all,  however, 
of  subordinate  interest,  and  need  only  be  named  in  this  manual. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  these  elements,  together  with  their 
symbols  and  their  atomic  •  weights,  so  far  as  the  latter  have 
been  determined: — ^Yttrium,  Ytsa 68;  Erbium,  EraE(?);  Terbium, 
Tb=«(?);  Zirconium,  Zr=s90  (?);  Norium,  No=(?);  Cerium, 
Cess 92;  Lanthanum,  Las 92*8;  Didymium,  Diss  96 ;  Thorium, 
Th=231-6  (?). 
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CHAPTEE  XXXI. 

COFPEB    AKB    MBBCURT. 
COPPER. 

658.  Though  by  no  means  one  of  the  most  abundant  metals, 
copper  is  nevertheless  very  widely  diffiised  in  nature,  and  u 
largely  employed  by  man.  Traces  of  it  exist  in  almost  ereiy 
soil,  whence  it  is  taken  up  by  plants,  in  which  it  may  almost 
always  be  detected  by  refined  testing.  Traces  of  it  hare  re- 
peatedly been  found  also  in  the  various  animal  oi^^ans  and 
secretions.  Many  natural  waters  contain  minute  quantities  ol 
copper ;  its  presence  may  ofLen  be  recognized  in  the  deposit  of 
oxide  of  iron  which  separates  from  chalybeate  waters.  Since 
the  metal  occurs  native  in  many  localities,  several  of  its  Taluabl^ 
properties  were  early  recognized  and  made  use  of.  Long  before 
the  discovery  of  methods  of  reducing  iron  from  its  ores,  took 
and  weapons  made  of  native  copper  were  employed  by  many 
barbarous  nations. 

Besides  occurring  in  the  native  state,  copper  is  found  in  a  gt&a 
variety  of  combinations;  the  most  common  of  its  ores,  however,  i§ 
the  sulphide,  or  rather  a  compound  of  sulphide  of  copper  and  sulphide 
of  iron  in  vaiying  proportions,  known  ss  copper  pyrites.  The  processes 
of  obtaining  copper  from  its  ores  vary  greatly,  according  to  the  qoaHtr 
of  the  ore.  The  oxides  and  carbonates  may  be  readily  reduced  bv 
heating  the  ore  in  contact  with  some  carbonaceous  material  and  a 
flux  suitable  to  remove  the  impurities  of  the  ore.  The  treatment  <^ 
ores  containing  sulphur  is  far  more  complicated.  Such  ores  are  roasted 
in  the  first  place,  in  order  to  convert  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
sulphides  of  copper  and  iron  into  oxides }  a  proper  flux  is  th^oi  added 
to  the  roasted  ore,  and  the  whole  is  mdted  down  in  either  a  revejv 
beratory  or  blast  furnace.  The  oxide  of  copper  formed  by  roasting  is 
reconverted  into  sulphide,  while  much  of  the  sulphide  of  iron  which 
had  escaped  oxidation  before  is  now  changed  to  oxide  and  passes  of 
in  the  slag.  Sulphide  of  copper  comparatively  free  from  iron  is  ihw 
obtained ;  in  other  words,  the  copper  ore  is  very  much  concentrated 
by  the  operation.    K  need  be,  the  concentrated  product  is  subjected 
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to  a  seriee  of  roastmgs  and  meltiiigs,  until  it  has  been  almost  com- 
pletely freed  from  sulphide  of  iron  and  other  impurities.  The  pure  or 
nearly  pure  sulphide  of  copper  is  then  roasted  in  a  cuirent  of  air,  until 
a  certain  proportion  of  the  sulphide  has  been  converted  into  oxide. 
Finallj  the  mixture  of  sulphide  and  oxide  is  strongly  heated  to  a 
temperature  at  which  its  ingredients  react  upon  one  another  in  such 
manner  as  to  yield  sulphurous  acid  and  metallic  copper : — 

Cu,S  +  2CuO  =  SO,  +  4Cu.  . 

Sometimes  copper  is  obtained  by  precipitating  it  with  iron  frt)m 
solutions  of  its  salts,  as  has  been  shown  in  Exp.  339.  The  copper 
thus  thrown  down  by  iron  is  known  as  cement-copper,  and  is  fre- 
quently obtained  from  the  drainage-water  of  certain  mines,  in  which 
a  small  proportion  of  sulphide  of  copper  is  oxidized  by  the  air  to  sul- 
phate of  copper,  and  so  carried  into  solution.  In  some  localities,  low- 
grade  copper-ores  are  lixiyiated  with  chlorhydric  acid,  obtained  as  a 
waste  product  from  the  manufacturers  of  soda-ash,  and  the  copper 
solution  subsequently  made  to  flow  oyer  fragments  of  scrap  iron. 

The  conunon  method  of  assaying  copper-ores  is  another  application 
of  the  precipitation  of  copper  by  means  of  iron. 

659.  Copper  is  a  rather  hard  metal,  of  a  well-known  red 
color ;  it  is  very  tenacious,  ductile,  and  malleable.  The  specific 
gravity  of  the  metal  when  free  from  air-bubbles  varies  between 
8*92  and  8*95.  Copper  melts  less  readily  than  silver,  but  more 
readily  than  gold ;  its  melting-point  has  been  estimated  to  be  - 
about  1170°.  At  an  intense  heat  it  volatilizes,  though  for  all 
ordinary  purposes  it  may  be  regarded  as  non-volatile.  It  is  one 
of  the  best  conductors  of  heat  and  electricity  known.  Its  spe- 
cific heat  is  0-09515.  Copper  combines  with  oxygen  far  less 
readily  than  iron.  Even  at  a  bright-red  heat  it  is  not  capable  of 
decomposing  water,  excepting  to  a  very  slight  extent.  Finely 
divided  copper,  however,  soon  becomes  oxidized  on  being  exposed 
to  the  air,  though,  as  is  well  known,  solid  masses  of  the  metal 
suffer  little  or  no  change,  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  in  air  free 
from  Bulphydric  and  carbonic  acids.  When  strongly  heated  in 
the  air,  copper  quickly  becomes  covered  with  a  coating  of  black 
oxide  of  copper  (see  Exp.  12).  Metallic  copper  is  not  very 
readily  acted  upon  by  adds,  excepting  those  rich  in  oxygen. 
The  weaker  acids,  such  as  acetic  acid,  have  no  action  upon  it, 
unless  air  be  present,  in  which  event  the  metal  is  soon  corroded ; 
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and  the  same  remark  applies  to  dilute  ehlorhydric  and  solphnric 
acids.  Finely  divided  copper,  however,  slowly  dissolTes  with 
evolution  of  hydrogen  in  hot  concentrated  ehlorhydric  acid ;  and 
in  hot  oil  of  vitriol  the  metal  dissolves  readily,  as  has  been  seen 
in  the  preparation  of  sulphurous  acid.    (See  Exp.  96.) 

Chopper  is  readily  soluble  in  somewhat  diluted  nitric  acid,  aach 
as  is  commonly  found  in  commerce  (see  Exp.  37) ;  but  the 
strongest  nitric  acid,  of  specific  gravity  1*52,  does  not  act  upon 
it.  When  immersed  in  such  acid  the  metal  remains  bright,  and 
no  bubbles  of  gas  arise  from  its  sur&ce.  The  phenomenon  is 
explained  by  the  fact  that  nitrate  of  copper  is  insoluble  in  mono- 
hydrated  nitric  acid,  though  readily  soluble  in  water  and  in 
dilute  acid.  Ammonia-water  and  many  salts,  such  as  ehloiide 
of  sodium  and  the  various  salts  of  ammonium,  corrode  copper 
rather  rapidly  when  in  contact  with  air.  Finely  divided  (Xfppa 
takes  fire  in  chlorine  gas ;  and  at  a  red  heat  the  metal  unitei 
directly  with  bromine,  iodine,  sulphur,  silicon,  and  the  vaii<His 
metals.  It  does  not  appear  to  unite  directly  with  carbon  or  witb 
nitrogen  at  any  temperature. 

Several  of  its  compounds  with  other  metals  axe  of  great  im- 
portance in  the  arts.  Brass  and  the  yellow  metal  naed  &r 
sheathing  ships  are  alloys  of  zinc  and  copper;  bronze,  gun-metal, 
•  and  bell-metal  are  alloys  of  tin  and  copper  ;•  and  various  omipo- 
sitions  are  produced  by  mixing  these  alloys  with  brass.  Gennaa 
silver  in  its  various  forms  is  an  alloy  of  nickel,  sine,  and  oopper; 
and  copper  is  an  essential  ingredient  of  all  the  conuncm  coins, 
implements,  and  ornaments  of  gold  and  silver. 

660.  Dioande  of  Copper  (Cu^O)  is  sometimes  found  in  nature 
as  Etfhy  copper ;  it  may  readily  be  obtained  by  heating  protoxide 
of  copper  with  finely  divided  metallic  oopper,  or  other  redudsg 
agents ;  so,  too,  when  masses  of  metallic  oopper  are  gently  heated 
in  the  air,  they  become  covered  with  a  thin  film  of  the  dioxide. 

JExp.  846. — ^Dissolve  in  a  test-tube  a  few  drops  of  honey  or  a  bit  of 
grape-sugar  in  a  little  water.  Add  to  the  solution  two  or  t^uee  drops 
of  a  rather  dilute  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  and  then  poor  in 
enough  soda-iye  to  redissolve  the  precipitate  which  is  at  first  prch 
duced  by  the  lye. 

Slowly  heat  the  clear  blue  sofaitiony  and  obaerve  tiiat  a  yellow  pre- 
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cipitate  of  hydmted  dioxide  of  copper  soon  separaiea,  first  at  tbe 
uppermost  part  of  the  column  of  liquid,  but  soon  in  all  parts  of  the 
tube,  as  its  contents  become  sufficiently  hot  When  the  liquor  is 
heated  to  boiling,  the  hydrated  yellow  precipitate  changes  after  a 
time  to  anhydrous  red  dioxide. 

Most  of  the  dilute  acids  decompose  dioxide  of  copper  with 
formation  of  salts  of  the  protoxide  and  separation  of  metallic 
copper.  But  it  dissolves  in  concentrated  chlorhydric  acid  and  in 
ammonia-water,  forming  colorless  solutions.  The  ammoniacal 
solution  may  be  employed  as  a  test  for  the  presence  of  oxygen  in 
any  mixture  of  gases ;  oxygen  is  immediately  absorbed  by  the 
solution  and  a  compound  of  protoxide  of  copper  and  ammonia 
(Exp.  352)  of  characteristic  deep  blue  color  is  formed.  Dioxide 
of  copper  is  employed  to  a  certain  extent  for  coloring  glass 
ruby-red, 

661.  Protoxide  of  Copper  (CuO)  may  be  prepared  by  heating 
the  metal  or  the  dioxide  in  a  current  of  air,  or  by  igniting  car- 
bonate, hydrate,  or  nitrate  of  copper. 

JSzp.  347. — ^Bind  a  bright  copper  coin  with  wire,  in  such  manner 
that  a  strip  of  wire  8  or  10  cm.  long  shall  be  left  projecting  from  the 
coin ;  thrust  the  free  end  of  the  wire  into  a  long  cork  or  bit  of  wood, 
and  by  means  of  this  handle  hold  the  coin  obliquely  in  a  small  flame 
of  the  gas-lamp.  A  beautiful  play  of  iridescent  colors  will  appear 
upon  the  surface  of  the  copper,  particularly  if  it  be  mored  to  and  fro. 
Thrust  the  hot  coin  into  water,  and  observe  that  it  is  at  this  stage 
covered  with  a  coaling  of  red  suboxide  of  copper.  Replace  the  coin 
in  the  lamp  and  hold  it  in  the  hot  oxidizing  portion  of  the  flame 
(Exp.  Id5)  'j  it  will  soon  become  black  from  the  formation  of  prot- 
oxide of  copper.  After  a  rather  thick  coating  of  oxide  has  been 
formed,  again  quench  the  coin  in  water ;  the  black  coating  or  scale  of 
oxide  will  fall  off,  and  beneath  it  will  be  seen  a  thin  film  of  the  di- 
oxide firmly  adhering  to  the  metal  This  film  of  dioxide  is  inten- 
tionally produced  upon  the  surfaces  of  many  copper  implements  by  the 
manufacturers.  If  the  coin  were  heated  long  enough  it  would  all  be 
converted,  first  Into  the  red  dioxide,  and  then  into  black  protoxide  of 
copper.  The  scales  which  fall  off  when  hot  metallic  copper  is  beaten 
or  rolled,  like  those  obtained  from  the  coin  in  this  experiment,  always 
coneist  of  a  mixture  of  the  two  oxides. 

Exp.  848. — ^Evaporate  to  dryness  in  a  porcelain  dish  upon  a  sand- 
bath  some  of  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  copper  prepared  from  copper  as 
in  Exp.  37.    There  will  be  left  as  a  residue  a  green  basic  nitrate  of 
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copper.  Place  a  small  quantitj  of  this  reddue  upon  a  fragmoit  of 
porcelain,  and  ignite  it  until  red  nitrous  fumes  ore  no  longer  given  o£ 
Pure  protoxide  of  copper  will  be  left  upon  the  porcelain. 

Though  no  oxygen  can  be  expelled  from  protoxide  of  coj^r 
by  mere  exposure  to  heat,  all  its  oxygen  may,  nevertheless,  be 
removed  with  great  facility  by  means  of  reducing  agents.  Oxide 
of  copper  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  most  convenient  oxidizing  agents 
in  the  chemist's  possession,  and  is  largely  employed  to  Hds  end 
in  the  analysis  of  organic  compounds.  When  heated  with  car- 
bonaceous substances,  it  converts  all  their  carbon  into  carbonie 
acid ;  and,  in  like  manner,  hydrogen  is  immediately  oxidized  by 
it  and  converted  into  water.  Since  carbonic  acid  and  water  can 
readily  be  collected  and  weighed,  and  since  their  composition  Is 
accurately  known,  the  determination  of  the  amounts  of  carbon 
and  hydrogen  in  any  substance,  through  the  agency  of  oxide  of 
copper,  is  merely  a  matter  of  mechanical  detail. 

Exp,  349. — Repeat  Exp.  330,  with  the  exception  that  a  teaspoonfial 
of  black  oxide  of  copper  (Exp.  348)  is  placed  in  the  tube  instead  of  ih^ 
iron  rust.  Water  may  be  collected  in  the  U-tube  as  before,  and  me- 
tallic copper  will  be  left  in  the  reduction-tube.  But,  unlike  the  easilj 
oxidizable  iron,  the  reduced  copper  will  not  take  fire  in  the  air. 

662.  Protoxide  of  copper  is  soluble  in  most  acids,  with  forma- 
tion of  salts  which  are  blue  or  green  when  hydrated,  but  white 
when  thoroughly  dried.  From  the  solutions  of  most  of  these 
salts  hydrated  oxide  of  copper  may  be  precipitated  by  means  of 
any  of  the  strong  soluble  bases. 

Exp,  360. — Place  in  a  test-tube,  or  small  bottle,  8  or  10  c  &  of  a 
cold  dilute  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  and  add  to  it  enough  of  a 
solution  of  caustic  soda  to  render  the  mixture  alkaline  to  teat-psper. 
Alight-blue  precipitate  will  fall;  hydrate  of  copper  is  insoluble  in 
water  and  in  soda-lye. 

Exp.  351. — Repeat  Exp.  350,  with  the  difierence  that  the  solutions 
of  caustic  soda  and  sulphate  of  copper  are  both  heated  to  boiling  and 
are  mixed  while  hot.  Instead  of  the  blue  hydrate,  black  protoxide  of 
copper  will  now  be  thrown  down ;  for  hydrate  of  copper  readily  pari? 
with  its  water  when  heated,  even  if  it  be  aU  the  while  immersed  in 
water ;  it  does  not  again  combine  with  water  after  it  has  become  cold. 
Instead  of  mixing  boiling  solutions  of  the  alkali  and  copper  salt,  tlte 
moist  precipitated  hydrate  of  copper  of  Exp.  350  might  be  changed 
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to  black  oxide  by  simple  boilinfr ;  but  the  transformation  would  be, 
comparatively  speaking,  slow,  and  the  experiment  less  striking  than 
the  one  here  described. 

Exp,  352. — Again  repeat  Exp.  350,  but  instead  of  soda-lye  add  to 
the  copper  salt  ammonia- water,  drop  by  drop,  and  shake  the  tube  after 
each  addition  of  the  ammonia.  Hydrate  of  copper  will  be  precipitated 
as  before,  in  accordance  with  the  reaction 

CuSO,  +  2(NH,)H0  =  (NHJ,S04  -f-  CuIIjO^; 
for,  as  has  been  said,  this  hydrate  is  insoluble  in  water;  but,  since  hy- 
drate of  copper  is  readily  soluble  in  ammonia- water,  the  precipitate 
will  redissolye  as  soon  as  more  of  this  agent  than  is  needed  to  decom- 
pose the  copper  salt  is  added.  The  ammoniacal  solution  of  copper  has 
a  magnificent  azure-blue  color. 

663.  The  Sulphides  of  Copper  (Chi^S  and  CuS)  are  interesting 
from  their  occurrence  as  ores,  and  from  the  reactions  already 
briefly  explained,  which  are  so  important  in  the  industry  of 
copper-smelting  (§  658).  The  protosulphide,  as  obtained  by  add- 
ing Bulphydiic  add  to  acidulated  solutions  of  the  salts  of  copper, 
is  an  important  substance  to  the  analyst ;  it  is  a  black  powder, 
insoluble  in  water,  in  dilute  acids,  and  in  alkaline  lyes. 

664.  DiMoride  of  Copper  (Cu^Cl^)  may  be  obtained  by  treat- 
ing a  mixture  of  protoxide  of  copper  and  finely  divided  metallic 
copper  with  concentrated  chlorhydric  acid,  or  by  boiling  a  solution 
of  the  protochloride  with  sugar  or  some  other  reducing  agent. 
It  is  a  white  compound,  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  strong 
chlorhydric  acid,  and  in  aqueous  solutions  of  chloride  of  sodium, 
chloride  of  potassium,  and  many  other  chlorides. 

665.  Protochloride  of  Copper  (CuCl,)  is  formed  when  copper  is 
burned  in  an  excess  of  chlorine.  It  may  readily  be  prepared  in 
the  hydrated  condition  (CuClj-|-2HjO)  by  dissolving  oxide,  hy- 
drate, or  carbonate  of  copper  in  chlorhydric  acid,  and  evaporating 
the  solution  upon  a  water-bath.  Anhydrous  chloride  of  copper 
is  brown ;  but  the  hydrated  salt  forms  green,  needle-shaped  crys- 
tals. The  concentrated  aqueous  solution  is  green ;  when  diluted 
with  water  it  becomes  blue,  but  turns  green  again  on  being  boiled. 
The  dry  salt  fuses  when  heated,  and  at  a  red  heat  gives  off  half 
its  chlorine  and  is  changed  to  the  dichloride.  Chloride  of  copper 
is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether ;  if  some  of  the  alcoholic  solution 
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ig  poured  upon  a  tuft  of  cotton  and  then  ignited,  it  will  bum  with 
a  green  flame,  which  is  characteristic  of  copper. 

666.  StdphaU  of  Copper  (CuSOJ  has  been  already  obtained 
in  solution  as  a  secondary  product  in  Exp.  96.  It  may  also  be 
readily  prepared  by  dissolving  oxide  of  copper,  copper-scale  fiv 
example,  in  moderately  dilute  sulphuric  add.  Much  of  it  was 
formerly  prepared  in  this  way  for  use  in  the  arts ;  it  is  an  inci- 
dental product  also  in  the  process  of  refining  gold  and  silver,  and 
in  certain  metallurgical  operations.  As  it  crystallizes  from  aqueous 
solutions,  sulphate  of  copper  holds  in  chemical  combination  5  mo- 
lecules of  water,  and  may  then  be  represented  by  the  formula 
CuS0^+5H,0.  This  hydrated  salt,  known  as  blue  vitriol,  is  the 
commonest  salt  of  copper ;  most  of  the  various  pigments  and  otfaw 
preparations  of  copper,  medicinal  or  chemical,  are  made  from  it ; 
and  it  is  itself  used  to  a  considerable  extent  by  dyers  and  calico- 
printers,  and  largely  by  the  electrotypers. 

Exp,  353. — ^Tle  a  piece  of  bladder  over  one  end  of  a  lamp-chinuiey, 
or  over  the  mouth  of  a  wide-mouthed  bottle  or  beaker,  off  which  the 
bottom  has  been  somewhat  evenly  broken.  Solder  a  piece  of  ihkk 
copper  wire  to  a  strip  of  stout  sheet  zinc,  just  wide  enough  to  eater 
the  chimney  or  bolile,  and  a  little  longer  than  the  bottle  is  deep. 
Place  the  zinc  in  the  bottle  or  chimney,  and  sink  the  bottle  or  chimney, 
with  the  closed  end  down,  in  a  beaker  or  laige  tumbler  oontainiiig  a 
strong  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper.  Fill  the  bottle  or  chimney  wiHi 
dilute  nitric  acid,  attach  to  the  copper  wire  a  clean  medsl  or  coin,  of 
which  one  side  has  been  varnished,  and  the  other  rubbed  over  with 
plumbago,  and  bend  the  wire  so  that  the  medal  or  coin  may  be  im- 
mersed in  the  sulphate-of-copper  solution  contained  in  the  beaker  or 
tumbler.  Thorough  contact  must  be  secured  between  the  copper  wire 
and  the  unvarnished  aide  of  the  coin  or  medaL  In  a  few  hours  a  co- 
herent film  of  solid,  malleable  copper  will  be  firmly  deposited  on  that 
face  of  the  coin  or  medal  which  was  not  protected  by  the  non-candoei- 
ing  varnish.  The  shell  of  copper  may  be  readily  detached  from  the 
coin  or  medal,  the  plumbago  ensuring  the  ready  separation  of  the  two 
metallic  surfaces ;  it  is  a  perfect  reverse  of  the  object  copied. 

This  experiment  illustrates  on  a  small  scale  the  important  ait  of 
electro-metallurgy.  Plating  in  gold  and  silver,  as  well  as  in  copper, 
is  extensively  performed  by  a  process  perfectly  analogous  to  that  of 
this  experiment    Woodcuts,  type,  medab,  maps,  and  engravings  are 
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aocuntely  copied  by  me«D8  of  this  deposition  of  metals  from  tiieir  solu- 
tioDs  under  the  action  of  the  galvanic  current 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  blue  color  of  sulphate  of  copper  de- 
pends upon  the  presence  of  water. 

Exp,  354 — Heat  1  c.  c.  of  powdered  blue  sulphate  of  copper  upon 
a  piece  of  porcelain  ]  as  it  loses  its  water,  the  light-blue  powder  will 
turn  white.  A  drop  of  water  upon  the  anhydrous  powder  will  restore 
its  blue  color. 

If  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  be  poured  over  the  blue  crystals,  it 
will  abstract  water  from  them,  and  a  quantity  of  the  white  anhydrous 
salt  will  be  formed. 

Since  the  protoxides  of  iron  and  of  copper  are  isomorphous,  or 
rather  since  the  metals  iron  and  copper  are  capable  of  replacing 
one  another  in  many  of  their  compounds,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
the  sulphates  of  iron  and  copper  should  crystallize  together  to 
form  a  compound  which  may  contain  almost  any  proportion  of 
either  salt.  This  isomorphous  mixture  of  the  two  salts  was 
fonnerly  largely  employed  in  the  arts,  and  is  still  somewhat  used 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  old  receipts  for  dyeing.  In  a  similar 
way,  sulphate  of  copper  crystallizes  together  with  the  sulphates 
of  nickel,  cobalt,  zinc,  and  magnesium. 

667.  Nitrate  of  Copper  (CuN^Og)  may  be  obtained  crystallized, 
by  allowing  the  blue  solution,  obtained  in  Exp.  37,  to  evaporate 
spontaneously  in  dry  air.  It  is  interesting  as  an  example  of  a 
salt  ready  to  give  up  oxygen  on  slight  provocation.  If  a  piece 
of  tin-foil  about  20  cm.  square  be  twisted  firmly  around  a  rather 
large  crystal  of  nitrate  of  copper,  then  pierced  in  several  places 
with  a  needle,  and  moistened  with  water,  or  with  a  few  drops  of 
common  spirits  of  wine,  a  powerful  reaction  will  soon  ensue.  The 
tin  will  be  oxidized,  at  the  expense  of  the  oxygen  of  the  nitrate 
of  copper,  much  heat  will  be  evolved,  and  smoke,  or  even  flame, 
produced. 

668.  Acetates  of  Copper  are  formed  by  the  action  of  acetic  acid 
upon  metallic  copper,  exposed  to  the  air.  They  are  commonly 
called  verdigris.  Purified  verdigris  is  the  normal  acetate  of  cop- 
per ;  and  common  verdigris  is  a  hydrated  basic  acetate.  Verdi- 
gris is  usually  prepared  by  pacldng  plates  of  copper  between 
woollen  cloths  steeped  in  vinegar ;  but  sometimes,  in  wine-grow- 
ing countries,  the  refuse  of  the  wine-press  is  suffered  to  ferment 
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in  contact  with  the  copper  plates.  From  time  to  time  tbe  Ter- 
digins  is  removed  from  the  surface  of  the  copper,  the  plate  of 
metal  being  again  and  again  subjected  to  the  action  of  acetic  acid 
so  long  as  any  of  it  remains. 

In  ordinary  language,  the  term  verdigris  is  often  incorrectlj 
applied  to  the  green  coating  of  carbonate  of  copper,  which,  forms 
upon  copper  long  exposed  to  damp  air,  or  to  the  rust  formed 
upon  copper  by  the  combined  action  of  air  and  almost  any  add. 
A  compound  of  acetate  of  copper  and  arsenite  of  copper  consti- 
tutes the  beautiful  and  vivid  green  color  known  as  Schweinfdrt 
green. 

1CEBCT7BT. 

669.  Small  globules  of  metallic  mercury  are  sometimes  found 
in  nature;  but  the  principal  ore  of  this  metal  is  the  stilphide 
(HgS),  called  cinnabar.  From  this  sulphide  the  metal  is  readily 
extracted,  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  it  and  quicklime,  or  iron- 
turnings,  in  cast-iron  retorts.  The  sulphur  is  retained  by  the 
lime  or  iron,  as  the  case  may  be,  while  metallic  mercury  passes 
off  in  the  state  of  vapor  into  receivers  containing  water,  beneath 
which  it  condenses  to  the  liquid  state. 

A  rougher  method  of  manufacture  is  to  heat  the  ooandj 
broken  sulphide  on  a  perforated  brick  arch,  by  a  quick  fire  of 
brush- wood ;  the  sulphur  in  the  ore  is  kindled,  and,  by  its  com- 
bustion, maintains  the  heat  necessary  to  continue  the  distillation. 
The  liberated  mercury  is  condensed  in  wide  and  long  earthen 
pipes,  which  slope  first  down,  and  then  up. 

670.  At  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  air,  mercury  is  a 
brilliant,  mobile  liquid,  of  13*6  specific  gravity,  which  vaporizes 
slowly,  even  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and  boils  at  about  360°. 
The  vapor-density  of  mercury  does  not  coincide  with  its  atomic 
weight.  As  is  the  case  with  the  metal  cadmium  (§  599),  the  atomie 
weight  of  mercury  is  the  weight  of  two  unit-volumes  of  its  vapor, 
and  is  therefore  double  the  vapor-density,  instead  of  identical 
with  it.  Into  the  product- volume  of  any  compound  of  mercuiT« 
one  more  volume  is  condensed  than  would  be  contained  in  the 
product- volume  of  a  corresponding  compound  of  oxygen  or  sul- 
phur.   The  atomic  weight  of  mercury  is  200,  and  two  unit- 
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volmneB  of  its  vapor  weigh  200  times  as  much  as  one  tmit-volame 
of  hydrogen ;  its  vapor-density  should,  theoretically,  be  100 ;  and 
the  results  of  experiment  approximate  closely  to  this  number. 
(Compare  §259.) 

When  cooled  to  — 39°'4  mercury  freezes.  In  solidifying, 
liquid  mercury  contracts  considerably,  and  there  results  a  ductile 
metal  of  tin-white  color  and  granular  fracture,  which  may  be  cut 
with  a  knife.  Perfectly  pure  mercury  undergoes  no  change  in 
air  or  in  oxygen  gas  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  even  when 
shaken  about  in  the  gas  for  a  long  while  ;  but  if  mercury  con- 
taining traces  of  foreign  metals,  such,  for  example,  as  that  ordi- 
narily met  with  in  commerce,  be  exposed  to  the  air^  a  gray  pul- 
verulent coating  will,  after  a  while,  appear  upon  its  surface. 
This  coating  is  composed  of  oxides  of  the  contaminating  metals 
mixed  with  finely  divided  metallic  mercury.  A  similar  gray 
powder  of  finely  divided  mercury  may  be  obtained  by  triturating 
mercury  with  sulphur,  tallow,  and  a  variety  of  other  substances, 
or  simply  by  shaking  it  with  water  or  oil  of  turpentine.  When 
heated  in  the  air  to  temperatures  near  its  boiling-point,  even 
pure  mercury  absorbs  oxygen,  and  is  converted  into  the  red  oxide 
(§  672).  Metallic  mercury  combines  directly  with  chlorine,  bro- 
mine, iodine,  and  sulphur. 

CJhlorhydric  acid  has  no  action  upon  mercury,  not  even  when 
it  is  hot  and  concentrated.  Dilute  sulphuric  acid  has  scarcely 
any  action  upon  it ;  but  hot  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  converts 
it  into  solid  sulphate  of  mercury,  while  sulphurous  acid  is  evolved 
(Exp.  96).     Nitric  acid,  even  when  dilute,  dissolves  it  easily. 

Large  quantities*  of  mercury  are  used  in  extracting  gold  and 
silver  from  their  t)res,  for  silvering  mirrors,  and  in  the  process  of 
fire-gilding.  Preparations  of  mercury  are  employed  also  as  me- 
dicaments, and  for  various  purposes  in  the  useful  arts.  The 
fluidity  of  the  metal  makes  it  valuable  in  the  construction  of 
certain  philosophical  instruments,  of  which  the  thermometer  and 
barometer  are  familiar  examples. 

There  are  two  oxides  of  mercury — a  black  dioxide,  and  the  red 
protoxide ;  each  of  these  oxides  unites  with  acids  to  form  a  pecu- 
liar class  of  salts. 

671.  Dioxide  of  Mercury  or  Mereuroua  Oxide  (Hg,0)  is  best 
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prepared  by  decomposing  one  of  its  Baits,  calomel  for  example 
(§  674),  by  means  of  caustic  soda.  Though  a  rather  powerfol 
base  when  in  combination,  it  decomposes  readily  when  in  the  free 
state,  mere  exposure  to  light  or  to  gentle  heat  being  sufficient  to 
decompose  it  into  metallic  mercury  and  the  red  oxide.  With 
acids  it  combines  readily,  with  formation  of  salts  of  tlie  dioside 
of  mercury,  or  mercurous  salts  as  they  are  often  called. 

672.  Protoxide  of  Mercury  or  Mercuric  Oxide  (HgO)  may  be 
prepared  by  heating  metallic  mercury  in  the  air  as  abore  described, 
or,  better,  by  heating  nitrate  of  mercury  at  a  temperature  high 
enough  to  drive  off  oxides  of  nitrogen,  but  at  the  same  time  too  low 
to  decompose  the  oxide  of  mercury,  or,  again,  by  precipitating  the 
solution  of  a  salt  of  protoxide  of  mercury  by  means  of  a  caustic 
alkali.  As  obtained  by  the  first  two  methods,  it  is  a  compact, 
granular,  almost  crystalline,  glistening  powder,  of  bright  brick- 
red  color  ;  but  when  prepared  by  the  last  method  it  is,  when  drj, 
a  soft,  light-orange-colored  powder.  Yery  considerable  differ- 
ences in  the  chemical  deportment  of  these  red  and  yellow  varietieB 
of  the  oxide  have  been  noticed,  though  the  differenoes  are  hardly 
80  great  as  are  usually  found  between  the  isomeric  modifications  of 
other  substances.  The  precipitated  yellow  oxide  is,  for  example, 
more  readily  decomposed  by  heat  and  by  chlorine  than  the  red 
oxide.  The  red  oxide,  however,  is  the  substance  known  as  oxide 
of  mercury  in  commerce  and  the  laboratory. 

Considered  as  a  source  of  oxygen,  red  oxide  of  mercury  is 
peculiarly  interesting,  since  by  means  of  it  oxygen  may  be  derived 
directly  from  the  air  (§  12) ;  but  it  neither  affords  the  gas 
cheaply,  nor  yields  an  abundant  supply.  Since  red  oxide  of 
mercury  contains  only  a  single  atom  of  oxygen  for  each  atom  of 
mercury,  and  since  the  atomic  weight  of  mercury  (200)  is  com- 
paratively high,  any  given  weight  of  the  oxide  can,  of  course,  c<m- 
tain  but  a  small  proportion  of  oxygen : — for 
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oxidation,  yet,  from  the  facility  with  which  it  gives  up  its  oxygen, 
mercuric  oxide  is  still  an  oxidizing  agent  of  considerahle  power. 
If  a  small  portion  of  it  be  mixed  with  a  littie  sulphur,  and  then 
heated,  the  mixture  will  explode ;  so,  too,  if  it .  be  mixed  with  a 
small  fragment  of  phosphorus,  and  struck  with  a  hammer  upon 
an  anvil,  a  similar  explosion  will  ensue  ;  the  violent  action  de- 
pends upon  rapid  oxidation  in  both  cases. 

Most  adds  unite  readily  with  oxide  of  mercury  to  form  salts, 
often  spoken  of  as  mercuric  salts.  Both  the  oxides  of  mercury 
are,  like  the  protoxide  of  lead  (§  575),  remarkable  for  the  facility 
with  which  tiiey  form  basic  salts.  In  general,  the  compounds  of 
mercury  imite  with  one  another  readily  to  form  a  great  variety 
of  double  compounds  and  abnormal  basic  salts,  such  as  the  oxy- 
chlorides  xRgO,ILgP[^,  and  the  chlorosulphide  2HgS,HgCl,.  The 
properties  of  several  of  these  complex  substances  are  interesting ; 
but  none  of  them  fairly  fall  within  the  scope  of  this  manual. 

673.  Bisulphide  of  Merewry  (Hgj,S)  is  a  compound  nearly  afl 
unstable  as  the  dioxide ;  but  the  protostdphide  (HgS)  is  a  per- 
manent substance  of  considerable  importance  in  the  arts.  Arti- 
ficially prepared  for  use  as  a  pigment,  it  is  known  under  the  name 
of  vermilion.  It  is  the  most  important  ore  of  mercury,  as  has  been 
already  stated  (§  669). 

674.  Mereuroiut  Chloride  (HgCl),  commonly  called  calomel,  is 
extensively  used  as  a  medicament. 

It  may  be  prepared  either  by  heating  together  a  mixture  of  metallic 
mercury  and  corrosive  sublimate  (§  675)  until  the  dichloride  sub- 
limes, 

Hg  +  HgOl,  =  2Hg01, 

or  by  subliming  an  intimate  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  sulphate  of  di- 
oxide of  mercury  and  common  salt, 

HgjSO^  +  2Na01  «  2Hg01  +  NajSO^. 

By  the  way  of  precipitation  it  may  be  made  by  mixing  together  solu- 
tions of  common  salt  and  nitrate  of  dioxide  of  mercury : — 

HgaNjOe  +  2NaCl  =  2HgCl  +  Naj^%0,. 
In  place  of  the  corrosive  sublimate  used  in  the  first  method,  intimate 
mixtures  of  sulphate  of  protoxide  of  mercury  and  common  salt,  or  of 
common  salt  and  black  oxide  of  manganese  or  sulphate  of  sesquioxide 
of  iron  may  be  substituted. 
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Calomel  is  a  heavy  white  powder,  which  volatilises  at  tempe- 
ratures helow  redness  without  previous  fusion. 

The  vapor-density  of  calomel  is,  hy  calculation,  117*  76. 

Weight  of  one  atom,  or  two  unil-volumes,  of  mercury  .    200-00 
Weight  of  one  atom,  or  one  unit- volume,  of  chlorine      .      85*5 

Weight  of  two  imit-volumes  of  mercurous  chloride  .    .    236'5 
Weight  of  one  unit-volume  of  mercurous  chloride      .    .    117*76 

The  vapor-density  has  heen  determined  hy  experiment  at 
120*49.  By  slowly  cooling  its  vapor,  prismatic  crystals  of  calo- 
mel may  readily  be  obtained.  Unlike  metallic  mercury,  calomel 
does  not  volatilize  at  ordinary  temperatures.  It  is  tasteless,  odor- 
less, and  as  good  as  insoluble  in  water.  Alkaline  lyes  decompose 
it  readily,  and  it  is  slightly  soluble  in  many  saline  solutions. 

675.  Mercuric  Chloride  (HgClJ,  better  known  by  the  name 
corrosive  sublimate,  may  be  prepared  by  burning  mercury  in  an 
excess  of  chlorine  gas,  by  dissolving  protoxide  of  mercury  in 
chlorhydric  acid,  or  by  dissolving  metallic  mercury  in  aqua  regia, 
and  evaporating  to  dryness. 

In  practice,  it  is  commonly  prepared  by  sublimation,  by  carefollv 
heating  an  intimate  mixture  of  sulphate  of  mercury  and  common 
salt:— 

HgS04  +  2NaCl  =  HgCl,  +  NsjSO^. 

Another  method  is,  to  add  concentrated  chlorhydric  acid  to  a  strong 
boiling  solution  of  nitrate  of  dioxide  of  mercury,  as  long  as  a  preci- 
pitate is  formed,  and  to  subsequently  boil  this  precipitate  with  a  quan- 
tity of  chlorhydric  acid  equal  to  that  used  in  preparing  it : — 
HgNO,  4-  2HC1  =  HgCl,  4-  H,0  +  NO,. 

Beautiful  crystals  of  mercuric  chloride  will  be  deposited  as  the  hot 
solution  cools. 

676.  Mercuric  chloride  commonly  occurs  in  commerce,  in  trans- 
lucent crystalline  masses ;  but  crystals  of  it  may  readily  be  ob- 
tained, by  careful  sublimation,  as  well  as  by  slowly  cooling  hot 
solutions.  It  melts  at  about  265^,  forming  a  colorless  liquid 
which  boils  at  293^ ;  the  fumes  are  acrid,  and,  like  the  salt  itself, 
exceedingly  poisonous. 

The  vapor-density  of  corrosive  sublimate  is,  by  calculation, 
135. 
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Weight  of  one  atom^  or  two  unit-yolumeB,  of  mercury    .    ,    200 
Weight  of  two  atozns^  or  two  unit-volumes  of  chlorine  .      .    70    . 

Weight  of  two  unit-volumes  of  mercuric  chloride  .  .  .  .  270 
Weight  of  one  unit-volume  of  mercuric  chloride  ....  135 
The  best  experiments  assign  to  the  vapor  of  the  salt  the  den- 
sity of  141.  Mercuric  chloride  is  rather  easily  soluble  in  water 
and  alcohol ;  with  the  alkaline  chlorides  it  unites  to  form  salts 
which  are  easily  soluble  in  water.  These  double  salts  are  so 
numerous  and  well  defined,  that  they  are  regarded  as  chlorine 
salts  comparable  with  the  sulphur  scdts  (§  340)  and  the  oxygen 
salts.  In  this  view,  protochloride  of  mercury  would  be  called 
chloromercuric  acid,  and  its  compounds  with  the  alkalies  chloro- 
mercurates.  The  compound  NaCl,HgClj,  for  example,  would  be 
called  chloromercurate  of  sodium,  and  the  compound  NBGl,2RgPl^ 
the  bichloromercnrate.  Corresponding  double  chlorine  salts  are 
formed  by  the  union  of  the  chlorides  of  gold  and  of  platinum  with 
the  chlorides  of  other  metals  and  compound  radicals,  as  will  ap- 
pear in  the  sequel. 

677.  Mercuric  chloride  unites  with  many  organic  substances  to 
form  compounds  insoluble  in  water  and  imputrescible.  It  coa- 
gulates albumen,  for  example,  and  the  more  perishable  portions 
of  wood ;  hence  the  employment  of  raw  whites  of  eggs  as  an 
antidote  in  cases  of  poisoning  by  corrosive  sublimate,  and  the  use 
of  the  mercury  salt  for  preserving  wood, — a  purpose  for  which  it 
would,  no  doubt,  be  largely  employed  were  it  not  for  its  high 
cost.  Collections  of  dried  plants,  and  of  other  objects  of  natural 
history,  are  preserved  both  from  decay  and  from  the  attacks  of 
insects  by  brushing  over  them  a  solution  of  the  chloride  in  alcohol. 
It  is  worthy  of  mention  that  the  compound  of  albumen  and  chlo- 
ride of  mercury,  though  insoluble  in  water,  is  soluble  in  an  excess 
of  albumen. 

Mercurous  and  mercuric  bromides,  iodides,  fluorides,  and  cya- 
nides are,  in  general,  analogous  to  the  corresponding  chlorides. 
Mercuric  iodide  undergoes  remarkable  changes  of  color  when 
heated  or  subjected  to  friction. 

Exp.  356. — ^Dissolve  half  a  gramme  of  iodide  of  potassium  in  a  small 
quantity  of  water ;  also  dissolve  0*4  of  a  gramme  of  corrosive  sublimate 
in  a  litUe  water,  and  mix  the  two  solutions.    Collect  upon  a  filter  the 
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beautiful  red  precipitate  which  is  formed,  wash  it  carefully  with  water 
and  dry  it  in  the  air.  Place  a  portion  of  the  dry  red  powder  in  a  por- 
celain capsule ;  invert  over  the  capsule  a  small  glass  funnel,  and  beat 
the  capsule  moderately  upon  a  sand-bath ;  the  iodide  will  melt,  sublime, 
and  finally  be  deposited  upon  the  cold  walls  of  the  funnel  in  yellow 
crystals.  On  rubbing  these  crystals  with  a  glass  rod,  their  color  win 
change  again  to  red.  Indeed  the  change  of  color  often  occurs  of  itself 
as  the  crystals  cool,  without  friction.  The  composition  of  the  iodide  is 
neither  changed  by  the  sublimation  nor  by  the  friction ;  the  change  of 
color  is  due  to  a  change  of  crystalline  form — ^mercuric  iodide  being  di- 
morphous, and  exhibiting  a  red  color  in  its  octahedral  form,  and  a  y  dlow 
color  when  crystallized  in  rhombic  prisms. 

The  change  of  coloration  may  be  shown  in  another  way,  by  diasol- 
ying  some  of  the  precipitated  iodide  in  alcohoL  The  alcoholic  solutioo 
is  colorless  and  appears  to  contain  the  yellow  modification  of  Ha 
iodide ;  on  pouring  it  into  water,  iodide  of  mercury  is  precipitated  as  a 
yellow  powder,  which  soon  changes  to  red. 

678.  Sulphates  of  Mercury. — ^There  is  a  sparingly  soluble  sul- 
phate of  dioxide  of  meroury  (Hg,80^),  a  normal  sulphate  of  ths 
protoxide  (HgSO  J,  and  a  basic  sulphate  of  the  protoxide  (of  cod- 
positiou  SHgOySO,).  Normal  m^rcoric  sulphate  may  be  prqwed 
by  dissolving  metallic  meroury  in  an  excess  of  boiling  ccmoentntod 
sulphuric  acid,  and  evaporating  the  solution  to  dryness.  It  is  the 
material  from  which  many  other  oompounds  of  mercury  are  de- 
rived. It  is  decomposed  by  water ;  an  insoluble  trisulphaie  is 
thrown  down,  while  but  a  small  proportion  of  mercury  renudss 
dissolved  in  the  dilute  sulphuric  acid  which  is  formed. 

679.  Nitrates  of  Mercury  are  numerous.  There  are  at  least 
four  nitrates  of  the  dioxide,  and  as  many  of  the  protoxide  namely 
the  normal  salts  and  three  basic  salts  in  either  case.  Both  of  tius 
normal  salts  are  scjuble  in  water,  and  are  commonly  kept  in  the 
laboratory  as  examples  of  the  mercury  salts.  The  nitrate  of  the 
dioxide  is  prepared  by  digesting  an  excess  of  metallic  mensory  in 
cold  moderately  strong  nitric  acid.  The  solution  should  be  kept 
in  closed  bottles  containing  a  few  globules  of  metallic  mercury. 
The  nitrate  of  the  protoxide  may  be  readily  obtained  by  dksohii^ 
red  oxide  of  mercury  in  an  excess  of  nitric  add. 

680.  Amalgams, — Mercury  unites  with  most  (tf  the  oiher 
metals,  forming  alloys,  many  of  whieh  are  pasty,  or  liquid  wh&k 
the  proportion  of  mercury  oontaiued  in  them  is  large.    Tliese 
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alloys  are  commonly  called  amalgamuSy  in  contradiBtinction  to  the 
ordinary  solid  alloys  of  the  other  metals,  in  which  mercury  has 
no  place.  The  liquid  amalgams  are  true  solutions  of  other  metalSi 
or  of  solid  amalgams,  in  the  fluid  mercury.  The  so-called  silver- 
ing of  mirrors  is  an  amalgam  of  tin. 

Mercury  may  he  detected  in  almost  any  soluhle  salt  of  the 
element  hy  introducing  into  a  solution  of  the  salt  a  piece  of  clean 
copper. 

JKgj.  856. — ^Place  a  drop  of  a  solution  of  either  of  the  nitrates  or 
chlorides  of  mercury  upon  a  clean  copper  coin  and  ruh  the  liquid  over 
its  surface.  A  white  coating  of  metallic  mercury  will  he  deposited 
upon  the  metal. 

681.  Copper  and  mercury  are  classed  together  partly  because 
of  certain  resemblances  between  the  two  metals,  but  also  because 
neither  of  them  falls  naturally  into  either  of  the  other  groups  of 
elements.  They  are  alike  in  that  they  are  not  readily  acted  upon 
by  air,  excepting  at  high  temperatures,  that  they  do  not  decom- 
pose water  at  any  temperature,  and  that  they  both  form  two  sa- 
lifiable oxides,  and  two  chlorides  of  analogous  composition.  They 
are  both  acted  upon  in  the  same  way  by  nitric  and  by  sulphuric 
acids,  the  add  being  reduced  to  a  lower  degree  of  oxidation, 
while  the  metal  is  dissolved,  as  has  been  seen  in  Exp.  96.  As 
the  formulse  of  their  compounds  have  doubtless  already  suggested, 
mercuiy  and  copper  are  univalent,  like  the  alkali-metals,  in  the 
mercurous  and  cuprous  compounds,  but  bivalent  in  the  mercuric 
and  cuprio  compounds. 


CHAPTER   XXXn. 

T I  T  A  W  1  V  H — T I N. 
THANIUH. 

682.  This  comparatively  rare  metal  is  found  in  several  mine- 
rals, such  as  rutile  and  titaniferous  iron,  in  the  condition  of  titanic 
acid,  TiO,.    None  of  its  compounds  are  employed  in  the  arts,  and 
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the  element  itself  is  here  mentioned  mainly  on  aoconnt  of  &e  ana- 
logies which  it  bears  to  tin.  Titanic  acid  is  isomorphous  with  stan- 
nic add  (§  6S5),  and  resembles  it  closely  in  its  chemical  depoit* 
ment.  Sesquioxide  of  titanium,  Ti,0,,  corresponds  to  sesqnioxide 
of  tin,  Sn^O,  (§  685) ;  and  in  the  same  way  that  the  latter  may  be 
regarded  as  a  stannate  of  tin,  SnO,SnO,,  the  titanium  compound 
may  be  considered  a  titanate  of  titanium,  TiO,TiO,. 

The  bisulphide  of  titanium,  and  the  bichloride,  bibromide,  and 
bifluoride,  correspond  in  like  manner  to  the  tin  compounds. 

Tax, 

683.  Though  by  no  means  widely  diffused  in  nature,  and  thoogli 
ores  of  it  occur  in  but  few  localities,  tin  is  one  of  the  metals  irliich 
have  longest  been  known  to  man.  The  fact  admits,  however,  of 
ready  explanation ;  for  the  specific  gravity  of  the  ores  is  liig^,  and 
the  metal  is  easily  reduced  from  them  by  simple  heating  m^ 
charcoal.  From  the  manner  of  the  occurrence  of  many  of  tlieae 
ores,  in  the  beds  of  torrents,  it  is  evident  that  their  great  weight 
would  be  likely  to  attract  attention,  and  that  their  behavior  to- 
wards fire  woidd  soon  be  noticed.  The  simplest  possible  metal- 
lurgical operation,  and  the  one  most  likely  to  suggest  itself  to 
savage  men,  is  the  heating  of  a  heavy  stone  in  a  wood  fire. 

The  principal  ore  of  tin  is  the  binoxide,  called  tin-stone,  h 
order  to  extract  the  metal  from  it,  the  tin-stone  is  mixed  witii 
powdered  coal  and  heated  upon  the  hearth  of  a  reverberatozT 
furnace  in  a  reducing  flame.  The  reduced  metal  melts  readily, 
and  is  then  run  out  of  the  furnace  into  iron  moulds.  Tin  is  a 
lustrous  white  metal,  soft,  malleable  and  ductile,  though  not  very 
tenacious.  Its  ductility  varies  greatly  with  the  temperature ;  at 
100°  the  metal  may  be  drawn  into  thin  wire,  but  at  200®  it  is  very 
brittle.  When  a  hai  of  tin  is  bent,  it  emits  a  peculiar  crackliog 
sound,  and  if  the  bending  be  repeated,  the  metal  becomes  de- 
cidedly warm.  These  phenomena  appear  to  depend  on  tiie 
disturbance  of  interlaced  crystals  contained  in  the  bar,  and  upon 
the  friction  of  these  crystals  one  against  the  other.  Tin  alwap 
exhibits  a  great  tendency  to  assume  crystalline  form  in  passing 
from  the  liquid  to  the  solid  condition.  Upon  this  peculiarity  i^ 
founded  a  method  of  ornamenting  tinned  iron. 
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Exp.  857. — Heat  a  piece  of  common  timied  iron  over  the  gas-lamp 
until  the  tin  has  melted,  thrust  the  plate  into  cold  water  in  order  that 
the  tin  maj  harden  quickly,  then  remove  the  smooth  surfiace  of  the 
metal  by  rubbing  it  first  with  a  bit  of  paper  moistened  with  dilute 
aqua  regia,  and  then  with  paper  wet  with  soda-lye.  By  this  treatment 
there  will  soon  be  laid  bare  a  new  surface  covered  with  beautiful  crys- 
talline figures,  like  firost  upon  a  window-pane.  The  plate  should  then 
be  washed  thoroughly  with  water,  dried  quickly,  and  covered  with 
some  transparent  varnish. 

The  same  crystalline  structure  can  be  brought  out,  though  less  con- 
spicuously, by  removing  the  outside  polished  surfftoe  of  almost  any 
piece  of  tin  plate  by  means  of  warm  dilute  aqua  regia,  without  first 
heating  the  plate  as  in  this  experiment. 

Tin  does  not  tarnish  in  the  air  at  ordinary  temperatures,  no 
matter  whether  the  air  be  moist  or  dry;  but  when  strongly  heated 
it  oxidizes  rapidly,  and  even  bums  with  a  brilliant  white  light. 
The  specific  gravity  of  tin  is  about  7'3 ;  its  atomic  weight  is  118« 
It  melts  at  about  230° — ^at  a  lower  temperature  than  any  of  the 
other  common  metals.  At  very  high  temperatures  it  is  slightly 
volatile. 

On  account  of  its  brilliant  lustre,  and  its  power  of  resisting 
atmospheric  action,  tin  is  largely  employed  for  coating  other 
metals, — copper,  for  example,  as  in  ordinary  pins,  cooking-vessels, 
and  bath-tubs — and  iron,  as  in  common  sheet-tin,  of  which  the 
so-called  tin  ware  is  manufactured. 

Exp,  368. — ^Thoroughly  clean  the  surface  of  a  copper  coin,  or  of  a 
small  piece  of  sheet-copper,  by  means  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid ;  place 
the  copper  over  the  gas-lamp,  and  melt  upon  it  a  bit  of  tin  as  large  as 
a  pea.  Hub  the  melted  tin  over  the  copper  with  a  rag.  It  will  not 
adhere  to  the  copper ;  for  although  the  latter  was  once  carefully  cleaned, 
it  afterwards  became  coated  with  oxide  of  copper  ia  such  manner  that 
the  tin  could  not  come  in  contact  with  the  metal. 

Repeat  the  experiment  as  before ;  but  when  the  tin  has  melted,  strew 
over  the  copper  some  finely  powdered  chloride  of  ammonium.  On  now 
rubbing  the  tin  against  the  copper,  the  two  metals  will  adhere  firmly. 
The  chlorine  of  tie  chloride  of  ammonium  unites  with  the  copper  of 
the  oxide  of  copper  to  form  fusible,  volatile  chloride  of  copper,  while 
ammonia  and  water  are  set  free,  as  may  be  perceived  by  the  odor.  The 
excess  of  tin  should  be  wiped  off  with  a  rag,  so  that  a  smooth  surface 
may  be  left  upon  the  coin. 

2p2 
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When  in  contact  with  dilute  acids,  or  with  alkalies,  tin  alowlj 
absorbs  oxygen  from  the  air  and  goes  into  solation.  Of  th« 
strong  acids,  nitric  add  acts  npon  it  Tiolently,  with  formatioii  of 
insoluble  hydrated  binoxide  of  tin ;  a  certain  amonnt  of  water  is 
decomposed  as  well  as  the  nitric  acid,  in  this  reaction,  and  some 
nitrate  of  ammonium  is  formed ;  the  ammonium  comee  from  the 
union  of  the  nascent  hydrogen  and  nitrogen  of  the  deoxidized  water 
and  nitric  acid  (see  §  92).  Hot  concentrated  chlorhydric  add  gra- 
dually dissolves  tin,  and  gives  off  hydrogen.  Boiling  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  converts  it  into  sulphate  of  tin,  with  evolution  of  sul- 
phurous acid ;  but  dilute  sulphuric  acid  has  no  action  upon  it  out 
of  contact  with  the  air.  When  heated  with  concentrated  soda 
or  potash  lye,  tin  slowly  dissdves,  with  formation  of  solable  atan- 
nate  of  sodium  or  of  potassium,  and  evolution  of  hydrogen. 

There  are  two  prominent  oxides  of  tin,  a  protoxide  and  a  bi- 
oxide,  besides  intermediate  oxides  compounded  of  these  two. 
The  binoxide  occurs,  moreover,  in  combination,  in  different  iso- 
meric modifications. 

684.  Protoxide  of  Tin  (SnO)  may  be  obtained  as  a  hJadE 
powder  by  heating  its  hydrate  in  an  atmosphere  of  carbonic  add 
or  other  inert  gas.  The  hydrated  protoxide  is  prepared  bj  addiog 
the  solution  of  an  alkaline  carbonate  to  a  solution  of  tin  in  chlof- 
hydric  acid ;  the  hydrate  is  thrown  down  as  an  insoluble  precipi- 
tate while  carbonic  acid  escapes : — 

SnCl,  -h  Na,CO,  -h  H,0  =  SnH^O,  +  2Naa  +  CO,. 

The  hydrate  rapidly  absorbs  oxygen  from  the  air  when  mdst, 
but  is  tolerably  permanent  when  dry.  The  anhydrous  oxide 
undergoes  no  change  in  air  at  the  ordinary  temperature ;  whcas 
touched  with  a  glowing  coal,  it  takes  fire  and  bums  vividly, 
being  converted  into  the  binoxide.  The  hydrate  also  boms  in 
the  same  way  when  lighted.  It  is  remarkable  that  &e  anhy- 
drous oxide  is  more  readily  soluble  in  adds  than  the  hydrate ; 
but  in  alkaline  lyes  only  the  hydrate  is  soluble.  Most  of  the 
gaits  of  protoxide  of  tin  greedily  absorb  oxygen  frx>m  the  air  and 
from  many  oxygenated  substances.  They  are  much  employed  as 
reducing  agents. 

Exp,  369. — ^To  6  or  6  c.  c.  of  a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  add 
a  few  drops  of  protochloride  of  tin^  and  heat  the  mixture;  a  gisy 
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powder  will  separate;  it  is  metallic  mercury,  very  finely  dirided, 
which  has  been  reduced  firom  the  mercuric  chloride.    The  powder 
boiled  with  chlorhydric  add  agglomerates  into  visible  globules : — 
HgCl,  +  SnCl,  =  SnCl^  +  Hg. 

The  protochloride  of  tin  has  abstracted  the  chlorine  from  the  chlo- 
ride of  mercury. 

685.  Binoande  of  Tin^  or  Stannic  Add  (SnOj,). — This  oxide 
occurs  in  nature  as  the  principal  ore  of  tin,  as  has  been  stated  in 
§  683,  and  may  rfeadily  be  prepared  artificially  by  roasting  the 
metal  in  a  free  current  of  air,  or  by  igniting  hydrated  binoxide  of 
tin.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  acids,  and  alkalies,  and  in  general 
is  not  readily  acted  upon  by  chemical  agents.  When  fused  with 
caustic  soda,  however,  it  combines  with  it  to  form  a  soluble  com- 
pound. Like  the  hydrated  oxides  of  phosphorus  and  antimony, 
hydrated  binoxide  of  tin  (SnHjjO,)  is  remarkable  for  the  different 
chemical  properties  it  exhibits  when  prepared  in  different  ways. 
As  obtained  by  heating  metallic  tin  with  concentrated  nitric  acid, 
it  is  almost  absolutely  insoluble  in  some  acids,  and  dissolves  only 
with  difficulty  in  others.  The  hydrate  obtained  by  precipitation 
from  solutions  of  bichloride  of  tin  and  of  an  alkaline  carbonate, 
is  very  readily  soluble  in  acids.  By  ignition,  the  soluble  hydrate 
is  converted  into  insoluble  anhydrous  oxide  of  tin. 

The  difference  in  chemical  behavior  above  mentioned  is  not 
confined  to  the  hydrates  alone,  it  exists  as  well  in  the  compounds 
formed  by  the  union  of  these  hydrates  with  other  substances, 
both  adds  and  bases ;  hence  the  names  stannic  add,  applied  to 
the  soluble  hydrate,  and  metastannic  acid,  applied  to  the  in- 
soluble modification.  The  generic  terms  stannate  and  meta- 
stannate  applied  to  the  compounds  of  these  two  varieties  of  the 
oxide  are  employed  precisely  as  in  the  case  of  phosphoric  and 
antimonio  acids  (§§  293,  352).  Both  modifications  are  soluble 
in  alkaline  lyes,  but  the  one  representing  metastannic  acid  is  far 
less  readily  soluble  than  the  other. 

The  stannates  of  the  alkali-metals,  sodium  and  potassium, 
crystallize  readily  frx)m  their  aqueous  solutions ;  but  the  corre- 
sponding metastannates  do  not  crystallize,  they  are  insoluble  in 
saline  solutions,  and  may  be  precipitated  as  gelatinous  masses  by 
adding  almost  any  neutral  salt  of  an  alkali-metal  to  their  aqueous 
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solutions.  Among  the  stannates,  that  of  tin  (SnOySnO^sSn^O,) 
is  worthy  of  mention,  since  it  is  often  described  as  the  sesqni- 
oxide  of  tin.  Stannate  of  sodinm  is  somewhat  extensively  em- 
ployed in  the  printing  of  monsselines-de-laine. 

A  good  method  of  preparing  it  is  to  boil  granulated  tin,  or 
scraps  of  tinned  iron,  in  a  solution  of  litharge  in  an  excess  of 
caustic  soda : — 

Sn  +  Na,Pb,0,  =  Na^SnO,  +.  2Pb. 

Or  a  mixture  of  caustic  soda,  nitrate  of  sodium,  and  metallic  tin 
may  be  melted  in  an  iron  kettle,  a  certain  portion  of  chloiide  of 
sodium,  or  of  stannate  of  sodium,  from  a  previous  fusion,  being 
added  to  the  mixture  in  order  to  mitigate  the  force  of  the 
reaction. 

686.  The  Svlphides  of  Tin  (SnS,  8n,S,,  and  SnSj^)  correspond 
to  the  oxides.  The  protosulphide  (SnS)  is  precipitated  as  a  dark- 
brown  powder  when  sulphydric  acid  is  added  to  the  solution  of  % 
salt  of  protoxide  of  tin.  The  bisulphide  (SnS,)  when  prepared  in 
the  dry  way  is  a  beautiful  yellow  compound,  known  as  motak 
gold,  or  bronze  powder,  and  is  somewhat  employed  in  decoratiTe 
painting. 

£xp.  360. — Prepare  a  quantity  of  tin  amalgam  by  heating  togedier 
in  a  glass  flask  12  gnns.  of  granulated  tin  and  6  grms.  of  mercmj. 
Rub  the  amalgam  in  a  porcelain  mortar  together  with  7  gmiSw  of 
sulphur  and  6  grms.  of  chloride  of  ammonium  until  the  difierent  in- 
gredients have  been  thoroughly  incorporated  one  with  the  other. 
Place  the  mixture  in  a  small,  long-necked,  glass  flask,  and  slowly 
heat  it  to  low  redness  upon  a  sand-bath.  After  an  hour  or  two  there 
will  be  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  flask  a  quantity  of  Insulphide  ci 
tin,  in  the  condition  of  soft,  beautiful,  golden-yellow  powder,  of  flaky 
texture,  while  in  the  neck  of  the  flask  there  will  be  found  a  depoat  of 
chloride  of  ammonium  contaminated  with  sulphur,  sulphide  of  mer- 
cury, and  protochloride  of  tin. 

Instead  of  the  amalgam  and  the  proportions  of  the  other  ingredients 
as  given  above,  there  may  be  heated  in  the  flask  an  intimate  mixtoie 
of  2  grms.  of  dry  protosulphide  of  tin,  half  a  grm.  of  sulphur,  and 
1  grm.  of  chloride  of  ammonium. 

The  part  played  by  the  chloride  of  ammonium  in  these  experiments 
is  not  well  understood ;  it  is  known  only  that  the  presence  of  this  salt 
promotes  the  formation  of  a  briUiant  golden-ooloied  product,  thongii 
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there  is  no  evidence  that  the  chloride  either  undergoes  or  produces 
any  chemical  change.  It  is  by  no  means'  improbable^  however,  that 
by  volatilizing  at  the  right  moment  the  chloride  of  anmionium  may 
so  moderate  the  heat  englndered  by  the  combination  of  the  sulphur 
and  the  tin  that  the  temperature  of  the  mixture  is  prevented  from 
reaching  a  point  at  which  the  bisulphide  would  be  decomposed. 

The  Chlorides  of  Tin  are  perhaps  more  important  than  any 
other  compounds  of  the  metal. 

687.  Protoehloride  of  Tin  (SnCl^)  is  obtained  by  dissolving 
granulated  tin  in  boiling  concentrated  cblorhydric  acid.  On 
evaporating  the  solution,  and  allowing  it  to  cr3n3tallize,  prismatic 
hydrated  needles  are  obtained  of  the  composition  SnG1^4-2H,0. 
These  crystals  are  largely  used  by  dyers  and  calico-printers, 
under  the  name  of  tin^saU,  Protoehloride  of  tin,  whether  in  the 
condition  of  crystals  or  in  solution,  rapidly  absorbs  oxygen  from 
the  air,  and  is  converted  into  a  mixture  of  bichloride  of  tin,  and 
an  insoluble  oxychloride.  It  must  therefore  be  kept  in  tight 
packages.  The  pure  salt  is  completely  soluble  in  a  small  quan- 
tity of  water;  but  when  this  solution  is  mixed  with  a  large 
quantity  of  water,  it  decomposes ;  a  highly  acid  solution  of  pro- 
toehloride of  tin  in  chlorhydric  acid  remains  in  solution,  while  a 
precipitate  of  oxychloride  of  tin  (8nO,SnCljj4-2Hj,0)  subsides. 

Protoehloride  of  tin  is  a  powerful  reducing  agent,  as  has  been 
shown  in  Exp.  359 ;  it  combines  readily  either  with  oxygen  or 
with  chlorine,  and  is  frequently  employed  to  remove  these  ele- 
ments from  their  compounds.  By  means  of  it,  the  oxides  or 
chlorides  of  arsenic,  antimony,  gold,  silver,  or  mercury  may  be 
reduced  to  the  metallic  state ;  the  salts  of  sesquioxide  of  iron, 
and  of  protoxide  of  copper,  may  be  reduced  to  the  degree  of 
protoxide  and  of  dioxide  respectively,  while  acids  such  as  chro- 
mic and  manganic  are  reduced  to  the  condition  of  basic  oxides. 
Sulphurous  add  is  reduced  by  it  in  such  wise  that  a  precipitate 
of  sulphide  of  tin  is  formed,  when  solutions  of  protoehloride  of 
tin  and  of  sulphurous  acid  are  mixed ;  it  converts  blue  indigo  to 
white  indigo,  and  is  capable  of  abstracting  oxygen  from  a  host  of 
other  substances. 

At  the  temperature  of  100%  all  the  water  may  be  expelled 
from  the  crystallized  salt;  but  some  of  the  chlorhydric  acid  is 
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liable  to  go  off  at  the  same  time^  so  that  it  is  not  easy  in  this 
way  to  obtain  the  anhydh>us  salt  in  a  state  of  purity.  A  better 
way  of  obtaining  the  anhydrous  salt  i^to  heat  together  equal 
weights  of  finely  divided  tin  and  corrosive  sublimate : — 

HgCl,  +  Sn  =  SnCl,  +  Hg. 
The  dry  chloride   of  tin  remains  as  a  residue,  while  metallic 
mercury  goes  off.     The  anhydrous  salt  may  itself  be  distilled  at 
a  full  red  heat. 

Protochloride  of  tin  unites  with  many  of  the  metallic  chlorides 
to  form  double  compounds,  which  may  be  called  chloroBtannites. 

688.  Bichloride  of  Tin  (SnCl^). — ^When  anhydrous,  this  com- 
pound is  a  fuming,  volatile,  colorless  liquid,  of  2*7  spedfic  gravity. 
It  does  not  solidify  at  —20°,  but  boils  at  115°  When  exposed 
to  the  air  it  gradually  absorbs  water,  and,  affcer  a  while,  ]iydrat€d 
crystals  are  formed.  When  mixed  with  about  one-third  its 
weight  of  water,  it  solidifies  to  a  mass  of  hydrated  oryBtals, 
much  heat  being  at  the  same  time  evolved.  These  crystals  are 
readily  soluble  in  a  small  quantity  of  water ;  but  when  treated 
with  much  water  they  decompose,  hydrated  binoxide  of  tin  is 
precipitated,  and  free  chlorhydric  acid  passes  into  solution. 

In  order  to  prepare  anhydrous  bichloride  of  tin,  chlorine  gaa 
may  be  passed  over  hot  chloride  of  tin,  or  melted  metallic  tin ; 
or  an  intimate  mixture  of  1  part  of  tin  filings  and  4  or  5  parts 
of  corrosive  sublimate  may  be  distilled  in  a  retort.  The  hydrated 
bichloride  and  in  general  all  solutions  of  the  bichloride  are  ob- 
tained, either  by  dissolving  tin  in  dilute  aqua  regia,  by  passing 
chlorine  into  solutions  of  protochloride  of  tin,  or  by  heating  the 
protochloride  with  chlorhydric  acid  to  which  a  litde  nitric  add 
has  been  added.  The  anhydrous  salt  may  be  prepared  from  tiie 
hydrate,  by  distilling  the  latter  with  ooncentrated  sulphuric  add, 
which  retains  the  water. 

Like  the  protochloride,  bichloride  of  tin  is  largely  employed  in 
dyeing.  It  combines  also  with  the  alkaline  and  other  chlorides 
to  form  salts,  known  as  chlorostannates.  The  substance  called 
pink  salt,  in  commerce,  employed  in  the  preparation  of  pink  colon 
upon  calicoes,  is  a  chlorostannate  of  ammonium,  2NH^Cl,SnCl^. 
There  are,  of  course,  many  other  salts  of  tin,  but  none  of  them 
are  of  suffident  interest  to  be  mentioned  here. 
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689.  The  alloys  of  tin  are  important.  The  composiiion  of 
bronze,  bell-metal,  &c.  has  been  already  mentioned  under  copper 
(§  659),  that  of  Btereot3rpe-metal  under  antimony  (§  348),  and 
that  of  tin  amalgam  under  mercury  (§  680).  Of  the  other  alloys 
of  tin,  those  formed  by  its  union  with  lead  are  most  remarkable. 
Plumber^  solder  consists  commonly  of  equal  parts  of  lead  and  tin, 
though  some  kinds  of  it  contain  only  one-third  their  weight  of 
lead,  and  others  only  one-third  their  weight  of  tin.  Pewter  is 
composed  of  tin,  together  with  a  small  proportion  of  lead. 

690.  With  tin  and  titanium  may  be  classed  the  two  exceed- 
ingly rare  metals  Columbium  (niobium)  and  Tantalum.  The 
principal  source  of  columbium  is  the  rare  American  mineral 
columbite.  Tantalum  is  procured  from  the  Scandinavian  mineral 
tantalite.  The  four  metals  form  binoxides  and  volatile  chlorides 
containing  four  atoms  of  chlorine,  and  are  therefore  sometimes 
quadrivalent.  In  this  respect  the  tin  group  differs  from  all  the 
groups  heretofore  studied,  excepting  the  group  composed  of 
carbon,  boron,  and  silicon.  Tin  and  titanium  have  a  like  mode 
of  occurrence  in  nature. 


CHAPTER   XXXIII. 

MOLTBDENUIC — VANADIUM — TTTNeSTBIT. 
ICOLTBDEVITM. 

691.  This  rare  element  is  generally  found  in  nature  in  com- 
bination with  sulphur,  as  bisulphide  of  molybdenum.  This  bi- 
sulphide is  a  mineral  closely  resembling  graphite  and  galena  in 
appearance.  The  name  molybdenum  is  derived  from  a  Greek 
word  sometimes  applied  to  galena.  Molybdenum  is  a  white 
metal  almost  as  lustrous  as  silver,  of  specific  gravity  8*6.  Its 
atomic  weight  is  96. 

There  are  three  oxides  of  molybdenum — a  protoxide  (MoO) 
and  a  binoxide  (MoO,),  both  acting  as  bases,  and  a  teroxide 
(MoO,),  which  is  a  strong  acid  known  as  molybdic  add.    Molyb- 
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date  of  ammonium  is  a  salt  much  valued  by  the  analyst,  sinoe  by 
means  of  its  solution  very  small  quantities  of  phosphoric  add  may 
be  detected ;  a  double  compoimd  of  molybdate  and  phosphate  of 
ammonium  is  deposited  as  a  yellow  crystalline  precipitate. 

YASADIUU. 

692.  Vanadium  is  a  metal  somewhat  resembling  molybdoinm 
on  the  one  hand,  and  having  certain  analogies  with  ckramium 
upon  the  other.  Though  nowhere  found  in  large  masses,  it 
appears  to  be  rather  widely  diffused  in  nature,  traces  of  it  often 
accompanying  the  ores  of  iron,  for  example.  It  has  three  oxides 
— ^a  protoxide  (VO)  and  a  binoxide  (VO^),  which  form  salts  by 
uniting  with  acids,  and  a  teroxide  (VO,),  which  acts  as  an  add 
and  forms  salts  by  combining  with  bases.  The  atomic  weight  of 
vanadium  is  137. 

TUNGSTEir. 

693.  The  element  tungsten  is  far  less  rare  than  the  other  man- 
bers  of  the  group  now  under  discussion.  It  is  found  in  consider- 
able quantities  in  combination  with  oxygen,  iron,  and  manganese, 
in  the  mineral  wolfram,  whence  the  Latin  name  of  the  element 
wolframium,  and  the  symbol  W.  The  mineral  scheelite  also  con- 
tains tungsten,  in  combination  with  oxygen  and  calcium.  Metallic 
tungsten  may  be  reduced  from  its  oxides  by  means  of  hydrogen 
gas  at  a  bright-red  heat,  or  by  charcoal  at  a  white  heat.  It  is  a 
hard  iron-gray  metal,  of  specific  gravity  17-6,  and  very  refraetoiy. 
Its  atomic  weight  is  184.  The  metal  has  been  employed  to  a 
certain  extent  in  the  preparation  of  steel ;  a  small  quantity  of  it 
added  to  steel  has  been  found  to  greaily  increase  the  hardness 
of  the  steel,  and  to  impart  to  it  other  valuable  properties. 

694.  There  are  two  oxides  of  tungsten : — a  binoxide  (WO^), 
which  does  not  unite  with  acids  to  form  salts,  but  acts  ratiier  as 
an  add ;  and  a  teroxide  (WO,)  called  tungstic  acid.  Tongsdc 
acid  by  uniting  with  bases  forms  a  large  number  of  salts,  many 
of  which  are  of  very  complex  composition.  The  most  important 
ore  of  tungsten,  wolfram,  is  a  mixture  in  varying  proportions  of 
the  tungstates  of  the  protoxides  of  iron  and  of  manganese.  The 
general  formula  of  the  mineral  may  be  written  RO,  WO,,  in  which 
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E  stands  for  either  iron  or  manganese ;  but  there  are  neyertheless 
two  special  varieties  of  the  mineral,  one  tending  to  correspond 
with  the  formula  2(PeO,W03),  SCMnOjWOg),  in  which  the  pro- 
portions of  iron  to  manganese  are  as  2  to  3,  and  the  other  to  the 
formula  4(PeO,W03);  MnO,WOj,  in  which  the  relation  of  the  iron 
to  the  manganese  is  as  4  to  1.  The  first  variety,  richer  in  man- 
ganese, is  of  lower  specific  gravity  than  the  variety  rich  in  iron. 
But,  since  the  atomic  weights  of  iron  and  of  manganese  are  nearly 
e<faal,  the  proportion  of  tungstic  acid  is  almost  absolutely  the 
same  in  both  varieties  of  the  mineral.  Wolfram  is  a  very  heavy 
mineral,  its  specific  gravity  being  as  high  as  7*3.  Indeed  the 
name  tungsten  is  derived  from  Swedish  words  meaning  heavy 
stone. 

Tungstate  of  sodium  has  been  employed  to  a  small  extent  for  the 
purpose  of  rendering  cotton  and  linen  uninflammable.  If  a  weak 
solution  of  the  tungstate  be  added  to  the  starch  employed  to  stiffen 
light  fabrics,  the  cloth  therewith  impregnated  may  be  exposed  to 
fijre  without  inflaming ;  it  will  simply  be  slowly  charred. 

The  compounds  of  tungsten  are  remarkably  similar  to  those  of 
molybdenum.  The  metal  resembles  both  molybdenum  and  vana- 
dium in  forming  an  acid  teroxide,  a  binoxide,  and  a  volatile  ter- 
chloride.  Like  molybdenum  and  vanadium,  it  decomposes  water 
at  high  temperatures. 


CHAPTER   XXXIV. 

GOLD    AND    PLATINUM. 
GOLD. 

695.  Though  generally  found  only  in  small  quantities,  gold  is 
very  widely  diffused  upon  the  surface  of  the  globe.  Traces  of  it 
may  be  found  beneath  the  sandy  beds  of  most  rivers,  and  it 
occurs  in  many  of  the  crystalline  rocks  and  in  the  soils  resulting 
from  their  decomposition.  Many  varieties  of  iron  pyrites,  in  par- 
ticular, contain  appreciable  quantities  of  gold,  and  silver  is  never 
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found  in  nature  altogether  free  from  it.  It  occors  in  the  lead 
and  copper  of  commerce,  as  well  as  in  the  ores  frx>m  whidi  these 
metak  are  derived  and  in  many  of  the  salts  obtained  firom  them, 
and  has  been  detected  in  varions  other  metals ;  it  is,  in  short, 
almost  everywhere.  The  chief  sonrce  of  the  metal  as  an  article 
of  commerce  is  native  gold ;  this  is  sometimes  found  in  a  condiiioii 
of  purity,  but  is  usually  alloyed  with  more  or  less  silver.  It  b 
collected,  either  directly  by  mechanically  washing  away  the 
lighter  substances  with  which  it  is  associated,  or,  in  the  case  bf 
poorer  ores,  the  gold  is  dissolved  out  chemically  by  means  of 
quicksilver,  and  is  subsequently  recovered  from  the  amalgam  by 
filtration  and  distillation. 

The  separation  of  gold  from  the  rocks  and  sands  in  whidi  it 
occurs  is  a  process  attended  with  much  labor ;  henoe  gold  is  <me 
of  the  costliest  of  metals.  The  price  of  a  gramme  of  gold  is  about 
sixteen  times  that  of  a  gramme  of  silver,  and  twice  as  great  as 
that  of  a  gramme  of  platinum. 

696.  Pure  gold  is  remarkable  as  being  the  most  malleable  of 
the  metals,  and  as  being  the  only  metal  of  a  decided  yellow  ccdor ; 
also  for  its  softness,  which  is  nearly  as  great  as  that  of  lead.  It 
has,  however,  much  tenacity,  and  may  be  drawn  into  extremely 
fine  wire ;  1  grm.  of  gold  can  be  made  to  yield  as  much  as  3  kilo- 
metres of  wire.  The  metal  can  be  beaten  into  leaves  which  are 
not  more  than  one  ten-thousandth  of  a  millimetre  thick.  Veiy 
thin  leaves  of  gold  are  transparent,  transmitting  a  green  polarized 
light. 

Next  to  platinum,  gold  is  the  heaviest  of  the  ordinary  metab ; 
its  specific  gravity  varies  from  19*26  to  19*37,  according  as  it 
has  been  more  or  less  compressed.  Its  atomic  weight  is  196*7. 
It  melts  somewhat  less  readily  than  copper  or  silver,  at  a  tem- 
perature estimated  to  lie  between  1200^  and  1250^.  Its  power 
of  conducting  heat  and  electricity  is  greatly  inferior  to  that  of 
silver.  It  is  not  volatile  to  any  great  extent  at  the  melting  tem- 
perature ;  but  at  higher  temperatures,  such  as  it  is  subjected  to 
in  the  ordinary  processes  of  melting  and  refizdug,  the  metal  wastes 
considerably ;  and  at  the  temperature  obtained  by  the  ox^ydzo- 
gen  blowpipe  the  metal  goes  off  as  a  thick  vapor. 

697.  In  the  air,  gold  undergoes  no  change  at  temp^Btures 
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lower  than  its  melting-point ;  and  upon  this  fact,  taken  in  con- 
nexion with  the  beautiful  color  and  lustre  of  the  metal,  and  its 
comparative  rarity,  its  principal  uses  depend. 

On  account  of  this  indestructibility,  gold  was  regarded  by  the 
earlier  chemists  as  the  king  of  metals ;  together  with  platinum 
and  silver,  it  is  still  spoken  of  as  a  noble  metal.  Few  chemical 
agents,  excepting  melted  metals,  have  any  action  upon  gold. 
None  of  the  common  acids,  when  taken  singly,  can  dissolve  it, 
though  the  metal  is  completely  soluble  in  a  mixture  of  chlor- 
hydric  and  nitric  acids  (§  104),  and  is  not  completely  insoluble 
in  nitric  acid  contaminated  with  nitrous  or  hyponitric  acid.  The 
elements  chlorine  and  bromine,  however,  unite  with  it  in  the  cold ; 
and  when  hot  it  is  attacked  by  phosphorus  and  arsenic. 

As  commonly  met  with  in  coins  or  jewelry,  gold  is  far  from 
being  pure ;  coin,  for  example,  usually  contains  at  least  10  per 
cent,  of  copper. 

In  order  to  prepare  pure  gold,  a  piece  of  coin  may  be  dissolved  in 
aqua  regia  (Exp.  60),  the  solution  evaporated  to  dryness  upon  a  water- 
bath,  in  order  to  expel  the  excess  of  acid,  the  residue  taken  up  with 
water  and  filtered,  to  remove  any  chloride  of  silver  which  may  be 
present,  and  the  gold  finally  precipitated  as  a  brown  powder,  by  adding 
to  the  solution  some  sulphate  of  protoxide  of  iron  dissolved  in  water : — 
2AuCl,  +  6FeS0^  =  2Au  +  Fefi\  +  2(Fej03,3S03). 

The  powder  may  then  be  collected  and  dried,  and,  if  desirable,  melted 
and  cast  into  solid  masses. 

Upon  the  large  scale,  fine  gold  is  obtained  from  its  alloys  by  re- 
moving the  baser  metal  by  means  of  either  sulphuric  or  nitric  acid. 

When  an  alloy  of  gold  and  silver,  or  copper  is  boiled  with  concen- 
trated sulphuric  add  in  iron  kettles,  the  silver  and  copper  dissolve  with 
evolution  of  sulphurous  acid,  while  the  gold  remains  undissolved,  and 
the  iron  vessel  is  not  acted  upon.  In  order  to  recover  the  silver  from 
the  solution  of  mixed  sulphates,  sheets  of  copper  are  placed  in  this 
solution,  and  the  silver  is  precipitated  upon  them,  as  has  been  shown 
in  Exp.  267. 

The  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  is  then  evaporated,  and  the  salt 
obtained  in  the  crystallized  condition  fit  for  sale. 

The  treatment  of  the  alloy  of  gold  and  silver  with  nitric  acid  is 
based  upon  the  fact  that  silver  b  soluble,  while  gold  is  insoluble,  in 
this  acid.  But  it  has  been  found  necessary,  in  order  to  obtain  a  com- 
plete separation  of  the  two  metals,  that  the  proportion  of  silver  to 
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that  of  the  gold  in  the  alloy  should  be  as  much  as  2  or  8  to  1 ;  other- 
wise portions  of  the  silver  would,  after  a  while,  become  so  coTered 
with  gold  as  to  be  protected  from  the  action  of  the  add,  and  the  two 
metals  could  not  be  completely  separated  from  one  another.  In  pnc- 
tice,  whenever  the  alloy  to  be  treated  is  found  to  contain  more  than  a 
quarter  of  its  weight  of  gold,  enough  silver  is  added  to  reduce  it  to 
this  proportion ;  hence  the  term  quariatum,  by  which  this  method  of 
parting  gold  and  silver  is  commonly  known. 

Finely  divided  gold  obtained  by  precipitation,  as  above  indicated, 
is  employed  to  a  considerable  extent  for  gilding  porcelain.  The  eu^ 
face  to  be  gilt  is  first  painted  with  an  adhesive  varnish,  then  covered 
with  a  mixture  of  the  gold  powder  and  a  fusible  enamel,  and  exposed 
to  intense  heat;  on  being  subsequently  burnished,  the  gold  takes  a 
high  polish. 

There  are  two  series  of  gold  salts,  corresponding  to  the  two 
oxides — a  protoxide  AuO,  and  the  teroxide  AuO,.  These  oxides 
are  rather  acids  than  bases;  the  teroxide  in  particTdar  unites 
with  many  metallic  oxides  to  form  compounds  known  as  aorates. 
The  chlorides,  bromides,  and  iodides  of  gold  also  readily  combine 
with  other  metallic  chlorides  to  form  chloraurates,  chlorauiites. 
and  the  analogous  bromine  and  iodine  compounds. 

698.  Terchloride  of  Gold  (AuCl,)  is  the  compound  of  gold  most 
commonly  employed  in  the  laboratory.  The  manner  of  preparing 
it  has  been  already  indicated  in  §  697.  It  serves  as  a  valuable 
test  for  tin. 

699.  Gilding, — ^There  are  several  methods  of  attaching  a  film 
of  metallic  gold  to  surfaces  of  the  baser  metals. 

In  the  old  process  of  fire  gilding,  the  object  to  be  gilt  was  first 
heated  to  redness,  then  washed  with  dilute  acid  to  cleanse  its  suiiace, 
and  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  mercury  in  order  to  amalgamate  it 
slightly ;  it  was  then  rubbed  with  a  pasty  amalgam  composed  of  two 
pfiurts  of  gold  and  one  part  of  mercury.  After  a  portion  of  the  gold 
amalgam  had  thus  been  attached  to  the  surface  of  the  article  to  be 
gilt,  the  latter  was  heated  to  drive  off  the  mercury,  and  the  gold  left 
upon  it  was  polished  with  a  bumishiog-tool. 

In  the  more  modem  method  of  electro-gilding,  the  object  to  be  gilt 
is  attached  to  the  negative  pole  of  a  galvanic  battery,  a  bar  of  gold  is 
fEistened  to  the  positive  pole  of  the  battery,  and  both  the  olject  to  be 
gilt  and  the  bar  of  gold  are  placed  in  a  mixed  solution  of  cyanide  of 
gold  and  cyanide  of  potassium.  Under  the  action  of  the  current,  the 
solution  is  decomposed ;  gold  is  deposited  from  it  upon  the  object  at 
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the  negatiye  pole  of  the  battery,  while  the  other  ingredients  of  the 
solution  go  to  the  positive  pole,  there  to  dissolve  gold  from  the  bar, 
and  thus  make  good  to  the  solution  the  metal  it  has  lost.  Compare 
Exp.  353.)  Articles  of  silver,  copper,  bronze,  brass,  or  platinum,  may 
thus  be  gilt  directly ;  but  with  iron,  steel,  or  tin,  it  is  necessary  first 
to  immerse  the  article  attached  to  the  battery  in  a  solution  of  cyanide 
of  copper  and  of  potassium,  in  order  to  cover  it  with  a  film  of  copper 
to  which  the  gold  may  adhere. 

Even  without  a  battery,  gold  can  be  deposited  upon  silver  or  copper 
by  placing  either  of  these  metals  in  a  hot  solution  of  the  double  cyanide 
of  gold  and  potassium.  Copper  trinkets  are  also  sometimes  gilt  by 
boiling  them  in  a  liquor  prepared  by  mixing  a  solution  of  chloride  of 
gold  with  a  solution  of  an  alkaline  carbonate. 

In  general,  the  compounds  of  gold  have  but  few  properties  which 
are  of  chemical  interest  What  has  been  said  of  the  permanence  of 
the  metal  implies,  of  course,  that  it  is  a  weak  chemical  agent,  having 
but  little  affinity  for  other  substances. 

700.  Alloys  of  Gold. — Gold  unites  with  most  of  the  other 
metals ;  but  its  most  important  alloys  are  those  of  copper,  silver, 
and  mercury.  Pure  gold  is  so  soft  that  articles  of  jewelry  made 
of  it  would  quickly  wear  out  if  used ;  such  articles,  as  well  ^ 
coins  and  watches,  are  therefore  always  made  of  gold  which  has 
been  alloyed  with  copper,  in  order  to  increase  its  hardness.  The 
standard  alloy  for  coin  in  this  country  and  in  France  is  nine 
parts  by  weight  of  gold  to  one  part  of  copper ;  in  England  it  is 
eleven  parts  of  gold  to  one  of  copper.  These  alloys,  as  well  as 
the  alloys  of  silver  and  gold,  are  more  fusible  than  pure  gold,  but 
less  ductile.  Native  gold  is  an  alloy  of  gold  and  silver,  the  pro- 
portion of  the  latter  metal  var3dng  from  0*2  to  62  per  cent. 
Amalgams  of  gold  play  an  important  part  in  the  metsJlurgy  of 
gold  (§  695),  and  in  the  process  of  fire  gilding  above  described. 

PLATINUH. 

701.  Platinum  is  a  metal  which,  like  gold,  has  little  affinity 
for  the  other  chemical  elements.  It  is  commonly  found  in  the 
native  state,  alloyed  with  gold  and  with  other  metals.  like  gold, 
it  is  obtained  by  washing  away  the  earth  and  sand  with  which  it 
is  found  mixed.  It  is  a  very  heavy  metal,  the  specific  gravity  of 
cast  platinum  being  21*15.  Its  atomic  weight  is  197*4.  The 
color  of  platinum  is  intermediate  between  the  white  of  silver  and 
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the  gray  of  steel ;  its  lostre  is  far  less  brilliant  than  that  of  ealrer. 
It  is  as  soft  as  oopper,  very  malleable  and  very  tenacious ;  it  may 
be  drawn  into  wire  so  fine  that  its  diameter  is  only  x^s^  ^^  ^ 
millimetre.  It  is  not  fusible  in  ordinary  furnaces,  but  may  be 
fused  in  the  blowpipe-flame  (Exps.  26,  203),  and  is  nowadays 
melted  in  considerable  quantities  in  lime  crucibles  by  means  of  a 
blowpipe-flame  obtained  from  common  coal-gas  and  oxygen.  At 
very  high  temperatures  it  may  be  volatilized.  like  wrought  izon, 
platinum  admits  of  being  forged  and  welded  at  temperatures  hi 
below  its  melting-point.  When  heated,  it  expands  less  than  any 
other  metal,  and  is  Jience  well  adapted  for  the  construction  of 
apparatus  in  which  metal  and  glass  must  be  fused  together.  It 
conducts  heat  and  electricity  much  less  readily  than  gold,  silver, 
or  copper,  standing  in  this  respect  not  far  from  iron. 

702.  Platinum  does  not  oxidize  in  the  air  at  any  temperature, 
nor  is  it  attacked  by  any  of  the  common  acids  taken  separately ; 
in  aqua  regia  (§  104)  it  dissolves  slowly — much  less  readily  than 
gold.  Chlorine-water  dissolves  it,  but  neither  bromine  nor  iodine 
has  any  action  upon  it.  When  heated  to  redness  in  the  air,  in 
contact  with  the  fixed  caustic  alkalies  or  alkaline  earths,  it  is 
slowly  corroded,  in  consequence  of  the  formation  of  an  oxide 
which  unites  with  the  alkali.  Phosphorus  and  arsenic  unite 
readily  with  hot  finely  divided  platinum,  forming  very  fusible 
compounds ;  sulphur  also  combines  with  it,  though  far  less  readily. 
At  high  temperatures,  platinum  is  easily  acted  upon  by  a^caa 
(compare  §  463).  A  platinum  crucible  should  consequendy 
never  be  placed  in  direct  contact  with  a  hot  mixture  of  a  carbon 
compound  and  silicic  acid.  If  the  crucible  is  to  be  heated  in  a 
coal  fire,  it  should  first  be  placed  in  an  earthen  crucible  lined 
with  some  infusible  earth,  such  as  magnesia. 

With  most  of  the  other  metals  platinum  unites  readily,  form- 
ing alloys  which  in  many  instances  are  more  fusible  tlian  pla- 
tinum itself ;  hence,  in  using  platinum  vessels  in  chemical  ex- 
periments, care  must  be  taken  not  to  touch  the  platinum  while 
hot  with  easily  fusible  metals,  or  to  place  in  the  hot  vessels  any 
reducible  compound  of  a  metaL  Most  of  the  alloys  of  platinum 
are  not  only  fusible,  but  they  are  also  soluble  in  acids.  Platinum 
which  has  been  alloyed  with  10  or  12  times  its  weight  of  silver. 
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for  example,  is  as  completely  soluble  in  nitric  acid  as  the  silver 
itself. 

From  its  comparative  inertness  as  a  chemical  agent,  taken  in 
connexion  with  its  infusibility,  platinum  is  an  extremely  useful 
metal  to  the  chemist.  It  is  employed  in  the  scientific  laboratory 
for  crucibles,  evaporating-dishes,  stills,  tubes,  spatulse,  forceps, 
wire,  blowpipe-tips,  and  the  like ;  and,  in  the  manufacture  of  oil 
of  vitriol,  large  platinum  stills,  together  with  cooling-siphons  of 
the  same  metal,  are  employed  in  the  process  of  concentrating  the 
acid. 

703.  A  remarkable  property  of  platinum,  of  inducing  various 
gases  to  combine  chemically  one  with  the  other,  has  already  been 
repeatedly  alluded  to  and  illustrated  (§§  224,  240,  387).  This 
power  of  causing  combination  is  possessed  even  by  clean  surfaces 
of  the  ordinary  solid  metal,  though  to  a  much  greater  degree  by 
spongy  platinum  (Exp.  364),  and  still  more  by  the  very  finely 
divided  powder  known  as  platinum  black  (§  706). 

Platinum  forms  two  series  of  compounds,  corresponding  respec- 
tively to  the  protoxide  PtO  and  to  the  binoxide  PtO^.  Its  chlo- 
rides are  well-defined  compounds ;  but  with  the  oxygen  acids  it 
forms  comparatively  few  salts,  and  none  of  these  are  at  present 
of  much  importance. 

704.  Protochlaride  of  Platinum  (PtCl^)  is  a  compound  insoluble 
in  water,  obtained  by  carefully  heating  the  bichloride  to  230°  upon 
an  oil-bath.  It  dissolves  in  alkaline  lyes,  and  the  solution  thus 
obtained  may  be  used  for  makiag  platinum  black  (§  706).  At  a 
red  heat  chloride  of  platinum  is  completely  decomposed  to  metallic 
platinum  and  chlorine.  With  the  other  metallic  chlorides  pro- 
tochloride  of  platinum  unites,  to  form  compounds  known  as  chlo- 
roplatinites;  the  general  formula  of  these  compounds  is  2MCl,PtClj, 

705.  Bichloride  of  Platinum  (PtCl^)  is  the  platinum  compound 
most  commonly  employed  in  the  laboratory.  It  is  a  deliquescent 
substance,  readily  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether;  the 
aqueous  solution  is  of  a  reddish-brown  color.  When  heated  to 
230°,  or  thereabouts,  the  salt  loses  half  its  chlorine,  as  has  been 
already  stated.  The  aqueous  solution  of  bichloride  of  platinum 
is  much  used  as  a  test  for  potassium  and  ammonium,  and  for  pre- 
paring certain  organic  compounds  suitable  for  analysis. 

2ci 
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Exp,  361. — Cut  half  a  gramme,  or  moie^  of  worn-out  platinma  foD 
or  wire  into  small  fragments,  and  boil  them  with  a  teaspoonfiil  of  aqiu 
regia  so  long  as  the  metal  appears  to  be  acted  upon^  then  decant  tht* 
Uquid  into  a  porcelain  dish,  add  to  the  fragments  of  platinum  another 
teaspoonful  of  aqua  regia,  and  proceed  as  before,  repeating  the  trest- 
ments  until  all  the  metal  has  dissolved.  By  the  repeated  actioa 
of  successive  small  portions  of  the  solvent,  platinimi  and  other  coid- 
parativelj  speaking  insoluble  substances  can  be  dissolved  much  norf 
readily  than  if  all  the  liquid  necessary  for  its  solution  were  added  at 
once.  Evaporate  the  solution  to  dryness  upon  a  water-bath,  take  up 
the  residue  with  water,  and  preserve  the  solution  in  a  bottle  providifd 
with  a  glass  stopper. 

Exp,  362. — Pour  a  teaspoonful  of  a  solution  of  chloride  of  potsssiimu 
or  of  almost  any  oth§pr  salt  of  potassium,  into  a  test-tube,  acidulate 
the  liquid  with  chlorhydric  acid,  and  add  to  it  a  drop  of  the  sohtios 
of  bichloride  of  platinum  obtained  in  the  preceding  experimoit  A 
yellow,  insoluble  powder  will  soon  be  precipitated  It  is  a  doublf 
chloride  of  potassium  and  platinum,  and  its  formula  may  be  initteo 
2KCl,PtCl4.  This  test  serves  to  distinguish  potassium  from  sodiiua. 
and,  if  need  be,  to  separate  potassium  from  solutions  in  which  it  t^ 
mixed  with  sodiiun ;  for  the  double  chloride  produced  with  chloride  cf 
sodium  and  bichloride  of  platinum  is  easily  soluble  in  water. 

Exp,  363. — Repeat  Exp.  362,  but  substitute  chloride  of  ammoniiun 
for  the  chloride  of  potassium.  A  yellow  precipitate,  similar  to  tbt 
obtained  in  Exp.  362,  will  separate  inunediately,  or,  if  the  eolutioB? 
employed  are  dilute,  after  a  short  time.  The  composition  of  this  pre- 
cipitate may  be  represented  by  the  formula  2NH4Cl,PtCl4.  Agaifl 
repeat  the  experiment,  and  this  time  take  enough  of  the  platiDun) 
solution  and  of  the  chloride  of  ammonium  to  make  half  a  tea^Moo/nl 
of  the  yellow  precipitate,  taking  care  that  at  last  there  shall  he  asHgtit 
excess  of  free  chloride  of  ammonium  rather  than  of  chloride  of  plati- 
num in  the  supernatant  liquid.  Allow  the  precipitate  to  settle,  sepa- 
rate it  from  the  clear  liquid  by  decantation,  and  diy  it  partisUr  at « 
gentle  heat.  When  the  precipitate  has  acquired  the  consistence  oi 
slightly  moistened  earth,  transfer  it  to  a  cup-shaped  piece  of  platinaiD 
foil,  and  heat  it  to  redness  in  the  gas-flame,  as  long  as  fumes  of  chlo- 
ride of  anmionium  continue  to  escape.  All  the  chlorine,  hydrog^. 
and  nitrogen  will  be  driven  off,  and  there  will  remain  upon  tiie  foil  & 
gray,  loosely  coherent,  sponge-like  mass  of  metallic  platinum;  it  '^ 
called  platinum  sponge, 

Exp,  364.— Hold  the  dry  platinum  sponge  of  Exp.  363  in  a  stream 
of  hydrogen  or  of  common  illuminating  gas  issuing  from  a  fine  jet 
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The  metal  will  soon  begin  to  glow,  and  in  a  moment  will  become  hot 
enough  to  inflame  the  mixture  of  air  and  gas  in  contact  with  it.  Be- 
fore friction-matches  were  employed,  this  property  of  spongy  platinum, 
of  inflaming  hydrogen,  was  sometimes  made  use  of  for  striking  a  light. 
The  mode  of  action  of  the  platinum  in  this  experiment  is  obscure ;  it 
has  already  been  alluded  to  in  §  387. 

From  platinum  sponge,  solid  articles  of  platinum  may  be  manufiEic- 
tured  by  compression.  If  the  spongy  platinum  be  first  rubbed  to  pow- 
der under  water,  the  particles  of  metid  of  which  it  is  composed  can  be 
readily  compacted  into  solid  bars  by  subjecting  the  powder  to  powerful 
pressure  in  appropriate  moulds.  The  pressed  bar  is  then  heated  in- 
tensely in  a  coke-fire  with  stnmg  draught,  and  forged  by  striking  it 
with  the  hammer  upon  its  ends — the  process  of  heating  and  forging 
being  several  times  repeated,  until  the  bar  has  become  sufficiently  con- 
densed. The  metal  may  then  be  wrought  into  any  desired  shape  by 
heating  and  hammering,  in  the  same  way  as  any  other  malleable  metal. 
This  process  of  working  platinum  was  for  a  long  lime  the  common 
method,  and  is  still  employed  to  a  certain  extent. 

706.  Platinum  Blach  is  a  term  applied  to  metallic  platinum 
even  more  finely  divided  than  the  sponge  above  described. 

By  dissolving  protochloride  of  platinum  in  hot  concentrated  pot- 
ash-lye, and  pouring  into  the  hot  liquor  alcohol,  by  small  successive 
portions,  platinum  will  be  thrown  down  as  a  black  powder  looking 
like  soot.  The  powder  should  be  freed  fit>m  the  supernatant  liquor  by 
decantation,  and  then  boiled  successively  with  alcohol,  chlorhydric 
acid,  potash-lye,  and  water,  in  order  to  free  it  from  all  impurities. 

A  capacious  vessel  must  be  chosen  for  the  reaction  of  the  alcohol 
upon  the  alkaline  solution  of  chloride  of  platinum ;  for  much  carbonic 
acid  is  generated  while  the  components  of  the  alcohol  are  reducing 
the  solution  of  platinum,  so  that  lively  effervescence  occurs.  Platinum 
black  is  capable  not  only  of  absorbing  and  storing  up  many  times  its 
own  bulk  of  oxygen  gas ;  it  is  also  capable  of  giving  away  this  oxygen 
to  many  other  substances.  If  easily  oxidizable  liquids,  such  as  alcohol 
or  ether,  are  dropped  upon  platinum  black  which  has  previously  been 
exposed  to  the  air,  the  liquids  will  be  oxidized  and  converted  into  new 
substances,  while  the  powder  becomes  red-hot  from  the  heat  evolved 
during  the  act  of  oxidation. 

707.  Besides  forming  with  the  chlorides  of  potassium  and  am- 
monium the  insoluble  compounds  above  described,  bichloride  of 
platinum  unites  with  many  other  chlorides,  both  of  metals  and  of 
organic  radicals,  to  form  analogous  salts  of  the  general  formula 

2q2 
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2MCl,PtCl^,  or  MCl,,PtCl^.  These  eompoxmds  are  commonly 
called  chloroplatinates ;  hj  means  of  them  the  composition  and 
combining  weights  of  many  organic  componnds  have  been  deter- 
mined. It  is  only  necessary  to  ignite  a  weighed  portion  of  the 
chloroplatinate,  and  to  weigh  the  residue  of  pure  platinum  which 
is  left  after  the  organic  matter  has  all  been  driTen  o£^  in  order 
to  ascertain  how  much  platinum  is  contained  in  the  Gomponnd. 
This  fact  having  been  determined,  the  quantity  of  the  oi^anie 
radical,  or  rather  of  the  chloride  of  the  radical,  which  was  com- 
bined with  the  chloride  of  platinum  in  the  chloroplatinate,  may 
be  readily  calculated. 

708.  With  gold  and  platinum  are  classed  several  rare  metals 
which  are  never  found  except  in  association  with  platanum,  and 
which  closely  lesemble  that  metal.  They  are  commonly  called 
platinum  metals,  and  the  group  may  be  appropriately  termed  the 
platinum  group.  The  whole  group  consists  of  Bhodimn  (at(»nie 
weight  =104),  Ruthenium  (104),  PaUadium  (106-5),  Gold  (196-7> 
Platinum  (197-4),  Iridium  (198),  and  Osmium  (199).  Palladium 
is  used  to  impart  to  brass  gas-fixtures  a  peculiar  reddish  tint, 
sometimes  called  salmon-bronze.  Iridium  is  used  for  the  veij 
hard  tips  of  gold  pens.  Osmium  forms,  among  other  oxides,  & 
volatile  compound  OsO^,  whose  vapors  are  intensely  poisonous. 
The  metals  of  this  group  are  noble  metals ;  they  withstand  the 
action  of  the  atmosphere ;  none  of  them  are  acted  upon  by  nitric 
acid,  though  they  dissolve  in  chlorine  and  in  aqua  regia.  Their 
oxides  part  with  all  their  oxygen  when  simply  heated,  leaving 
the  metal  behind. 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 

ATOMIC  WEIGHTS  OF  THE  ELKMEWTS CLASSIFICATION. 

709.  An  alphabetical  list  of  the  sixty-five  recognized  elements, 
with  their  symbols  and  atomic  weights,  is  here  given  for  convenience 
of  reference.  The  names  of  those  elements  which  are  so  rare  as 
to  be  at  present  of  little  importance  are  printed  in  italics : — 


Aliimlniim 

Al  . 

27-4 

Antimony  . 

Sb  . 

122 

Arsenic 

As  . 

75 

Barium 

Ba  . 

137 

Bismuth     . 

Bi   , 

210 

Boron 

Bo  . 

11 

Bromine     . 

Br  . 

80 

Cadmium   . 

Cd. 

112 

Casium 

Cs  . 

133 

Calcium     . 

Ca 

40 

Carbon 

C    . 

12 

Cerium 

Ce 

92 

Chlorine     . 

CI 

36-5 

Chromium . 

Cr 

.    62-6 

Cobalt 

Co 

.    58-8 

hum) 

Ni 

.    94 

Copper       .        . 

Cu 
D 

.    63-4 
.    95 

Urbwm       . 

E 

P 

Fluorine     . 

Fl 

.    19 

Glucinum   . 

Gl 

.    14 

Gold  . 

Au 

.196-7 

Hydrogen  . 

H 

.      1 

Indium 

In 

.    35-9(P) 

Iodine 

I 

.127 

Iridium 

Ir 

.198 

Iron    . 

Fe 

.    66 

Lanthanum 

La 

.    92-8 

Lead  . 

Pb 

.207 

Lithium 

Li 

.     7 

Magnesium 

Mg 

.    24 

Manganese . 

Mn 

.    55 

Mercury     . 
MohbJenum 
Nickel 

.    Hg. 
.    Mo. 

200 
96 

.    Ni  . 

58-8 

Nitrogen    . 

.    N    . 

14 

Norium 

.    No  . 

? 

Osmium 

.    Os  . 

199 

Oxygen 

.    0 

16 

Palladium  . 

.    Pd 

106-5 

Phosphorus 

.    P 

31 

Platinum    . 

.    Pt 

197-4 

Potassium  , 

.    K 

391 

Rhodium    . 

.    Rh 

104 

Rubidium    . 

.    Rb 

.    86-7 

Ruthenium  . 

.    Ru 

.104 

Selenium 

.     Se 

.    79-5 

Silicon 

.    Si 

.    28 

Silver 

•    Ag 

.108 

Sodium 

.  nS 

.    23 

Strontium   . 

.    Sr 

.   87-5 

Sulphur      . 

.    S 

.    32 

Tantalum    . 

.    Ta 

.  137-6 

Tellurium   . 

.    Te 

.  128 

Terbium 

.    Tb 

.      ? 

J.  'vCMvVM  7r  V          a 

.    Tl 

.204 

Thorium     . 

.    Th 

.  231-6  (?)• 

Tm     .        . 

.    Sn 

.118 

Titanium    . 

.    Ti 

.    50 

Tungsten     . 

.    W 

.184 

Uranium     . 

.    Ur 

.120 

Vanadium  . 

.    V 

.137 

YUrium      . 

.    Yt 

.    68 

Zinc    . 

.    Zn 

.    65 

Zirconium  . 

.    Zr 

.    90    (?) 

598 
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710.  In  the  following  table  the  elements  are  arranged  in  what 
are  believed  to  be  natural  groups.  Without  accepting  any  one  in- 
fallible criterion  of  classification,  or  insisting  upon  any  systematie 
arrangement  of  the  elements  in  groups  with  that  strenuousneas 
which  is  apt  to  make  classification  rather  a  hindrance  than  a  help, 
the  student  may  provisionally  use  this  subdivision  of  the  elements 
into  groups  as  a  help  in  remembering  facts,  as  a  guide  to  the 
prompt  recognition  of  general  properties  and  general  laws,  and  as 
a  suggestive  compend  of  his  whole  chemical  knowledge : — 


Fluorine . 

.       19 

Olucinum 

.       14 

Chlorine  . 

.      35-5 

Aluminum 

.      27-5 

Bromine  . 

.      80 

Chromium 

.      522 

Iodine 

.     127 

Manganese 

.       55 

Iron    . 

66 

Oxvpen    . 

.      16 

Cobalt 

68-8 

Sulphur  . 

.      32 

Nickel 

.      58-8 

Selenium 

,        .      79-5 

Yttrium      . 

.      68 

Tellurium 

.    128 

Erbium 

p 

Terbium 

i 

Nitropren 

.      14 

Zirconium  . 

;  9b(?) 

Phosphorus 

.      81 

Norium 

p 

Arsenic    . 

.      76 

Cerium 

!      »2 

Antimony 

.    122 

lianthanum 

92-8 

Bismuth  . 

.    210 

Didymium  . 
Uranium 

.      95 
.    120 

Carbon    . 

.      12 

Thorium     . 

.     231-5  (?) 

Boron 

.      11 

Silicon     . 

.      28 

Copper 

.      63-4 

Mercury 

.     200 

Hvdrogen 

1 

Lithium 

7 

Titanium    . 

.      60 

Sodium    . 

.      23 

Columbium 

M 

Potassium 

.      391 

Tin     . 

.     118 

Rubidium 

.      85-7 

Tantalum    . 

.    137-6 

Silver      . 

.     108 

Caesium  . 

.     133 

Molybdenum 

96 

Thallium 

.    204 

Vanadium  . 

.    137 

Tungsten    . 

.     184 

Calcium  . 

40 

Strontium 

.      87-6 

Rhodium    . 

.    104 

Barium    . 

.    137 

Ruthenium 

.     104 

Lead        . 

.    207 

Palladium  . 

.     106-5 

Gold  . 

.     196-7 

Magmesium      . 

.      24 

Platinum    . 

.     197-4 

Zinc 

66 

Iridium 

.    198 

Cadmium 

.     112 

Osmium 

.    199 
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711.  Atomic  Heats  of  the  Elements, — ^The  power  of  heat  to 
cause  changes  of  temperature  is  not  the  same  for  any  two  suh- 
stances,  but  varies  with  the  nature  of  the  substance  submitted 
to  its  action.  Each  chemical  element  is  peculiarly  affected  in 
this  respect  by  heat.  The  quantity  of  heat  needed  to  raise  the 
temperature  of  a  certain  weight  of  water  from  0^  to  1°  being  called 
unity,  the  quantity  of  heat  required  to  raise  the  temperature  of 
the  same  weight  of  any  element  by  the  same  amount  is  the  specific 
heat  of  that  element  (§  31).  In  the  secpnd  column  of  the  follow- 
ing stable  will  be  found  the  specific  heats  of  a  number  of  represen- 
tative elements,  selected  from  each  group  of  elements  except  the 
carbon  group,  and  arranged  in  the  order  of  their  atomic  weights. 
(Compare  §  710.) 


Name, 

Specific  Heat. 

Atomic  Weight, 

Atomic  Heat 

Lithium  . 

0-94080 

7 

6-69 

Aluminum 

•21430 

275 

5-89 

Sulphur   . 

•20269 

32 

6-48 

Iron 

•11380 

56 

6-37 

Copper. . . 

•09515 

63-4 

6-04 

Arsenic    . 

•08140 

75 

611 

Silver  . . . 

•05701 

108 

6-16 

Cadmium 

•05669 

112 

635 

Tin  

•05623 

118 

663 

Iodine  . . . 

•05412 

127 

6-87 

Tungsten . 

•03342 

184 

6-15 

Gold..... 

•03244 

196 

6-36 

Lead    .... 

•03140 

207 

650 

Bismuth  . . 

•03084 

210 

6^48 

The  preceding  table  contains  only  solid  substances.  It  has  been 
found  that  the  specific  heat  of  the  same  body  is  commonly  greater 
in  the  liquid  than  in  the  solid  state,  and  always  less  in  the  gaseous 
than  in  the  liquid  state.  Accordingly  in  instituting  any  compa- 
rison between  different  bodies,  based  on  their  specific  heats,  it  is 
essential  to  compare  them  in  the  same  physical  condition,  solids 
with  solids,  liquids  with  liquids,  gases  with  gases.  The  second 
column  of  the  following  table  contains  the  specific  heats  of  the 
four  elements  which  are  gaseous  at  the  ordinary  atmospheric 
temperature  and  pressure. 
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Name, 

Specific  Heat, 

Atomic  Weight, 

MomieHeat, 

H. jdrogen . 

3-4090 

1 

3-4090 

Nitrogen  . 

.       0-2438 

14 

3-4132 

Oxygen. . . 

•2176 

16 

3-4800 

Chlorine  . 

•1210 

35-6 

4-2955 

On  comparing  together  the  numbers  in  the  second  and  third 
columns  of  the  preceding  tables,  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  lower 
the  atomic  weight  of  an  element  is,  the  higher  is  its  spetnfic  hea^ 
and  viu  versd.  In  the  fourth  column  of  the  tables,  under  the 
name  of  atomic  Tuat,  will  be  found  the  product  of  the  specific  heat 
by  the  atomic  weight  of  each  element  The  atomic  heats  of  the 
elements  represent  the  quantities  of  heat  which  are  required  to 
cause  equal  alterations  of  temperature  in  atomic  proportions  of  the 
several  elements.  But  the  tables  show  that  these  quantities  of 
heat  are  nearly  the  same  for  each  and  all  of  the  solid  elements 
compared  in  the  first  table,  and  are  again  approximately  equal 
for  the  gaseous  elements  which  are  grouped  in  the  second  table. 

This  striking  principle  is  deducible  from  the  foregoing  consi- 
derations— namely,  that  while  the  capacities  for  heat  of  the  same 
weights  of  the  various  elements  are  very  different,  the  capacities 
for  heat  of  the  atoms,  or  atomic  proportions,  of  the  elements  are 
nearly  identical,  provided  that  the  elements  compared  be  in  the 
same  physical  condition.  In  other  words,  those  weights  of  the 
elements  which  are  assumed  to  represent  the  relative  weights  of 
their  atoms  require  approximately  the  same  amount  of  heat  to  raise 
them  through  an  equal  number  of  degrees  of  temperature ;  while 
the  amounts  of  heat  required  to  raise  equal  weights  of  the  elements 
through  an  equal  number  of  degrees  are  expressed  by  very  diffe- 
rent numbers  (the  specific  heats).  It  is  essential,  however,  that 
the  elements  compared  should  be  in  the  same  physical  condition. 

It  is  true  that  the  numbers  representing  the  atomic  heats  show 
considerable  discrepancies ;  but  when  it  is  remembered  that  there 
are  unavoidable  errors  attaching  to  the  determinations  both  of  the 
specific  heats  and  of  the  atomic  weights,  that  many  of  the  ele- 
ments cannot  yet  be  obtained  in  a  condition  of  purity,  and  that 
the  two  factors  of  the  product  (specific  heat  and  atomic  weight) 
vary  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  30,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  ac- 
cordance is  distinct  enough  to  indicate  the  existence  of  a  general 
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law.     The  atomic  heats  of  carhon,  boron,  and  silicon,  however,  do 
not  conform  to  this  law. 

712.  Atomic  Heats  of  Compounds. — The  same  kind  of  relation 
between  the  specific  heat  and  the  molecular  weight  obtains  within 
certain  classes  of  compound  bodies  of  like  constitution.  Only 
those  compounds  which  have  an  analogous  atomic  constitution  can 
possess  approximately  the  same  molecular  heat ;  and  there  are 
many  admitted  exceptions  even  to  this  rule.  The  following  table 
contains  the  specific  and  atomic  heats  of  a  number  of  inorganic 
compounds,  arranged  in  groups  according  to  their  chemical  com- 
position. 

Formula.  ^        ^^      ^ 

1.  Oxides  MO. 

PbO    0-05089  223  11-35 

HgO    -  -06170  216  1119 

CuO    -14201  79-6  1119 

ZnO -12480  81  1011 

2.  M,03. 

FejOg -16695  160  26-71 

Cr,03 -17960  153  2747 

BijO, -06063  468  28-33 

SbjOa -09009  292  26-31 

3.  Chlorides  MCI. 

NaCl  0-21401  68-5  12-52 

KCl  -17295  74-6  1288 

HgCl -06205  236-5  12-26 

CuCl  -13827  99  13-69 

4.  MCI,. 

MgClj -19460  95  18-49 

ZnCl, -13618  136  18-62 

PbCl, -06641  278  18-46 

MnCl, -14250  126  17-96 

SnCl, -10161  189  1920 

5.  MCI4. 

SnCU -14759  260  88-37 

TiCl4  -19145  192  86-76 
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F.m^.  fe^        Its'      ^Sr 

6.   SULPHIDBS  MS. 

FeS 013570     88  11-94 

NiS 12813      90-7  11-62 

CoS -12612      90-7  11-36 

SnS -08376  160  12-56 

7.  MSj. 

FeSj  -13009  120  15-61 

SnSj  -11932  182  21-72 

MoSa -12334  160  19-73 

8.  MjS,. 

Sb^S, -08403     340      28-57 

Bi,S, -06002     616      30-97 

9.  Cabbonatbs  MjCOs. 

K^COj 0-216|3  138  29-84 

NaaCO, -27276  106  28-91 

10.  MCO3. 

BaCOj    -11038  197  21-74 

SrCOa -14483  147-6  21-38 

FeCO,    -19346  116  22-44 

11.  Sulphates  M2SO4. 

K,S04 019010  174  33-08 

NajSO^ -23115  142  32-82 

12.  MSO4. 

CaSO^ -19666  136  26-73 

MgSO^    -22159  120  28-59 

PbS04 -08723  803  26-43 

There  are  considerable  departures  from  equality  in  the  atomic 
heats  of  the  bodies  of  similar  constitution  grouped  in  the  above 
table ;  but  when  it  is  observed  that  the  two  factors  of  the  product 
are  very  wide  apart,  the  close  coincidence  in  moat  cases  will  seem 
much  more  noteworthy  than  the  occasional  discrepancies. 

713.  Value  of  Specific  Heats, — ^The  determination  of  the  spe- 
cific heat  of  a  substance  is  a  difficult  experiment  in  Physics.  It 
is  obvious  that,  if  the  laws  concerning  atomic  heat  which  have 
been  above  illustrated  were  invariable  and  certain,  the  physicist 
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would  determine  for  the  chemist  the  atomic  weights  of  the  ele- 
ments in  experimentally  fixing  their  specific  heats;  he  would 
also  indicate  the  true  classification  of  chemical  compounds  by 
determining  the  specific  heats  of  these  compounds.  To  obtain 
the  atomic  weight  of  any  element,  it  would  suffice  to  divide  the 
atomic  heat  common  to  all  the  elements  in  the  same  physical  state 
by  the  specific  heat  of  that  element.  To  determine  the  class  of  com- 
pounds to  which  a  given  compound  belonged,  it  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  know  its  atomic  heat.  A  given  carbonate,  for  example, 
would  belong  to  the  class  M^COg  or  to  the  class  MCO„  according 
as  its  atomic  heat  were  about  29  or  about  22. 

Although  the  principle  of  the  equality  of  the  atomic  heats  of 
the  elements  and  of  compounds  of  like  constitution  is  not  esta- 
blished with  that  certainty  which  would  give  to  the  experimental 
determination  of  the  specific  heat  the  conclusive  weight  just  in- 
dicated, yet  this  equality  certainly  affords  a  very  strong  pre- 
sumption in  flEivor  of  the  correctness  of  the  atomic  weights  of  the 
elements  contained  in  the  above  tables,  and  of  the  molecular 
formula)  on  which  the  classification  of  compounds  in  the  third 
table  is  based. 

714.  Two  Sets  of  Atomic  Weights  in  use. — ^The  student  will 
find  in  many  books  on  chemistry  weights,  other  than  those  used 
in  this  manual,  assigned  to  the  majority  of  the  elements,  and 
variously  called  combining,  equivalent,  or  atomic  weights.  To 
all  the  elements,  except  those  of  the  chlorine,  nitrogen,  and 
alkali  groups,  and  the  elements  boron  and  gold,  are  assigned 
weights  which  are  respectively  the  halves  of  the  numbers  given 
in  §§  709,  710.  The  weight  assigned  to  sulphur,  for  example, 
is  16,  to  lead  103*5,  to  cadmium  56,  to  iron  28,  to  copper  31'7, 
to  tin  59,  to  oxygen  8,  and  so  forth.  If  these  smaller  numbers 
were  accepted  as  the  true  atomic  weights  of  the  elements  to 
which  they  are  respectively  assigned,  it  is  obvious  that  the  rela- 
tion of  equality  between  the  atomic  heats  of  all  elements  in  the 
same  physical  state,  presented  in  the  tables  of  §  711 ,  would  disap- 
pear ;  furthermore,  many  of  the  relations  indicated  in  the  table 
of  §  712  would  be  no  longer  visible.  The  atomic  heats  of  the 
solid  elements  would  be  divisible  into  two  classes,  in  one  of 
which  the  atomic  heat  would  be  about  double  what  it  was  in  the 
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other.  If  the  atomic  weight  of  lead  were  103*5,  the  formula  of 
the  white  chloride  of  lead  (§  581)  would  be  PbCl,  analogous  to 
NaCl,  and  there  would  be  no  clear  reason  why  its  atomic  heat 
should  not  be  that  of  the  chlorides  of  the  formula  Md,  namely, 
about  12*5 ;  but  its  atomic  heat  would  be  only  9*23.  If  the 
atomic  weight  of  iron  were  28,  that  of  potassium  being  39-1, 
there  would  be  no  assignable  reason  for  the  marked  difference 
between  the  atomic  heats  of  the  two  carbonates ;  the  formuls  of 
the  carbonates  of  iron  and  of  potassium  would  be  alike — either 
both  M,CO,  or  both  MCO,. 

Another  consequence  of  using  the  smaller  atomic  weights  must 
not  pass  imnoticed.  If  the  atomic  weight  of  oxygen  is  8  and  of 
sulphur  16,  the  coincidence  of  the  atomic  weight  and  the  unit- 
volume  weight  of  those  eight  elements  for  which  this  equality 
has  been  affirmed  (§  259)  ceases  to  be  true ;  and  the  simple  rule 
that  the  molecule  of  every  compound  gas  or  vapor  occupies  a 
volume  twice  as  large  as  the  combining  volume  of  hydrogen, 
oxygen,  chlorine,  and  so  forth,  will  lose  the  universality  which 
constitutes  its  chief  value. 

The  student  will  remember  that  the  determination  of  the  Ita^ 
combining  proportion  by  weight  of  any  element  which  cannot  be 
converted  into  vapor  is  not  a  matter  of  direct  experiment  simpLv 
(§§  395,  603).  The  natural  analogies  of  the  element  and  its 
compounds,  the  greater  or  less  simplicity  of  the  formulse  which 
result  from  one  assumption  or  another,  the  ini^cations  of  isomor- 
phism, and  of  atomic  heat,  have  all  to  be  consulted.  That  the 
best  guides  have  thus  far  failed  to  lead  to  an  unqnestionable 
determination  of  the  real  least  combining  weights  (or  atomic 
weights)  of  the  majority  of  the  elements,  may  be  inferred  from 
the  diversities  of  usage  on  this  subject  in  chemical  literature. 
In  order  to  indicate  that  they  mean  the  atomic  weights  which 
have  been  given  in  this  manual,  many  chemists  write  the  sym- 
bols of  those  elements  for  which  two  different  weights  are  in  use 
with  a  line  drawn  through  them,  thus  G,  S,  Fe,  Pb.  This  prac- 
tice is  almost  essential  in  periodical  publications  to  which  writers 
of  different  theoretical  views  contribute. 

715.  In  the  midst  of  the  doubts  and  discussions  which  to-day 
envelope  chemical  theories,  the  student  will  do  well  to  remember 
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that  all  these  qoestioiis  lie  without  the  sphere  of  fact.  They  do 
not  afifect  the  actual  composition  or  properties  of  a  single  element 
or  compound ;  they  are  questions  of  interpretation,  classification, 
and  definition.  The  existence  of  atoms  is  itself  an  hypothesis, 
and  not  a  prohahle  one ;  all  speculations  hased  on  this  hypothesis, 
aU  names  which  have  grown  up  with  it,  all  ideas  which  would 
he  dead  without  it,  should  he  accepted  hy  the  student  provision- 
ally and  cautiously,  as  heing  matter  for  helief  hut  not  for  know- 
ledge. All  dogmatic  assertion  upon  such  points  is  to  he  regarded 
with  distrust.  The  great  majority  of  chemists,  devoted  to  the 
applications  of  chemistry  in  mineralogy,  metallurgy,  dyeing, 
printing,  and  the  manufacture  of  chemicals,  remain  completely 
indiiferent  to  discussions  of  chemical  theories.  Hence  the  student 
will  find  that  in  technical  chemical  literature  the  older  notation 
and  the  corresponding  smaller  atomic  weights  are  almost  in- 
variahly  employed. 

Theories,  however,  are  of  great  importance  to  the  progress  of 
the  science  and  to  the  clear  ordering  of  the  ground  already  won. 
It  is,  on  this  account,  very  much  to  he  wished  that  the  great 
attention  now  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  the  host  methods  of 
representing  symholically  the  constitution  of  chemical  suhstances 
and  the  changes  to  which  they  are  suhject,  may  result  in  the 
elahoration  of  a  system  good  enough  to  command  general  ac- 
ceptance. 
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CHEMICAL    MANIPULATION. 

L  Ohss  tubing, — ^Two  qualities  of  glass  tubing  are  used  in  chemical 
experiments — ^that  which  softens  readily  in  the  flame  of  a  gas  or  spirit- 
lamp;  and  that  which  fuses  with  extreme  difficulty  in  the  flame  of  the 
blast-lamp.  These  two  qualities  are  distiijguished  by  the  terms  &ofi 
and  hard  glass.  Soft  glass  is  to  be  preferred  for  all  uses  except  the 
intense  heating,  or  ignition,  of  dry  substuices.  Fig.  I.  represents  the 
most  convenient  sizes  of  glass  tubing,  both  hard  and  soft,  and  shows 
also  the  proper  thickness  of  the  glass  waUs  for  each  size. 


Fig.L 


2.  Cutting  tmd  cracking  glass. — Glass  tubing  and  glass  rod  must 
generally  be  cut  to  the  length  required  for  any  particular  apparatus. 
A  sharp  triangular  file  is  used  for  this  purpose.  The  stick  of  tubing, 
or  rod,  to  be  cut  is  laid  upon  a  table,  and  a  deep  scratch  is  made  with 
the  file  at  the  place  where  the  fracture  is  to  be  made.  The  stick  is 
then  grasped  with  the  two  hands,  one  on  each  side  of  the  mark,  while 
the  thumbs  are  brought  together  just  at  the  scratch.  By  pushing 
with  the  thumbs  and  pulling  in  the  opposite  direction  with  the  fingers, 
the  stick  is  broken  squarely  at  the  scratch,  just  as  a  stick  of  candy  or 
dry  twig  may  be  broken.  The  sharp  edges  of  the  fracture  should  in- 
variably be  made  smooth,  either  with  a  wet  file,  or  by  softening  the 
end  of  the  tube  or  rod  in  the  lamp.  (See  Appendix,  §  3.)  Tubes  or 
rods  of  sizes  four  to  eight  inclusive  may  readily  be  cut  in  this  manner; 
the  larger  sizes  are  divided  with  more  difficulty,  and  it  is  often  neces- 
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sary  to  make  the  file-mark  both  long  and  deep.  An  even  fractore  U 
not  always  to  be  obtained  with  large  tubes.  The  lower  ends  of  glass 
funnels,  and  those  ends  of  gas  delivery-tubes  which 
enter  the  bottle  or  flask  in  which  the  gas  is  generated,  ^'  ^ 

should  be  filed  off,  or  ground  oS  on  a  grindstone,  ob- 
liquely (Fig.  II. );  to  fificilitate  the  dropping  of  liquids 
from  such  extremities. 

In  order  to  cut  glass  plates,  the  glazier's  diamond 
must  be  resorted  to.  For  the  cutting  of  extremely  thin 
glass  tubes  and  of  other  glass  ware,  like  flasks,  retorts,  and  bottles,  still 
other  means  are  resorted  to,  based  upon  the  sudden  and  unequal  ^ 
plication  of  heat.  The  process  divides  itself  into  two  parts — the  piro- 
ducing  of  a  crack  in  the  required  place,  and  the  subsequent  guiding  of 
this  crack  in  the  desired  direction.  To  produce  a  crack,  a  scratch 
must  be  made  with  the  file,  and  to  this  scratch  a  pointed  bit  of  red- 
hot  charcoal,  or  the  jel  of  flame  produced  by  the  mouth  blowppe,  or 
a  very  fine  gas-fiame,  or  a  red-hot  glass  rod  may  be  applied.  If  tiie 
heat  does  not  produce  a  crack,  a  wet  stick  or  file  maybe  touched  upon 
the  hot  spot  Upon  any  part  of  a  glass  surface  except  the  edge,  it  is 
not  possible  to  control  perfectly  the  direction  and  extent  of  this  first 
crack ;  at  an  edge  a  small  crack  may  be  started  with  tolerable  certainty 
by  carrying  the  file-mark  entirely  over  the  edge.  To  guide  the  crack 
thus  started,  a  pointed  bit  of  charcoal  or  slow  match  may  be  used. 
The  hot  point  must  be  kept  on  the  glass  from  1  cm.  to  0*5  can.  ui 
advance  of  the  point  of  the  crack.  The  crack  will  follow  the  hot 
point,  and  may  therefore  be  carried  in  any  desired  direction.  Bj 
turning  and  blowing  upon  the  coal  or  slow  match  the  point  may  be 
kept  sufficientiy  hot.  Whenever  the  place  of  experiment  is  supped 
with  common  illuminating  gas,  a  very  small  jet  of  burning  gas  may 
be  advantageously  substituted  for  the  hot  coal  or  slow  match.  To 
obtain  such  a  sharp  jet,  a  piece  of  hard  glass  tube.  No.  5, 10  cm.  long, 
and  drawn  to  a  very  fine  point  (see  Appendix,  §  3),  should  be  placed 
in  the  caoutchouc  tube  which  ordinarily  deUveis  the  gas  to  the  gas- 
lamp,  and  the  gas  should  be  lighted  at  the  fine  extremity.  The  burn- 
ing jet  should  have  a  fijie  point,  and  should  not  exceed  1*5  cjn.  in 
length.  By  a  judicious  use  of  these  simple  tools,  Ivoken  tubes, 
beakers,  fiasks,  retorts,  and  bottles  may  often  be  made  to  yield  very 
useful  articles  of  apparatus.  No  sharp  edges  should  be  allowed  to 
remain  upon  glass  apparatus.  The  durability  of  the  apparatus  itself, 
and  of  the  corks  and  caoutchouc  stoppers  and  tubing  used  with  it,  will 
be  much  greater,  if  all  sharp  edges  are  removed  with  the  file  or,  stiU 
better,  rounded  in  the  lamp. 
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8.  Bending  and  closing  glass  tubes, — ^Tubing  of  sizes  five  to  eight 
inclufiiye  can  generally  be  worked  in  the  common  gas-  or  spirit-lamp ; 
for  larger  tubes  the  blast-lamp  is  necessary  (see  Appendix,  §  6). 
Glass  tubing  must  not  be  introduced  suddenly  into  the  hottest  part  of 
the  flame,  lest  it  crack.  Neither  should  a  hot  tube  be  taken  from  the 
flame  and  laid  at  once  upon  a  cold  surface.  Gradual  heating  and 
gradual  cooling  are  alike  necessary,  and  are  tbe  more  essential  the 
thicker  the  ghaa ;  yery  thin  glass  will  sometimes  bear  the  most  sudden 
changes  of  temperature,  but  thick  glass  and  glass  of  uneven  thickness 
absolutely  require  slow  heating  and  annealing.  When  the  end  of  a 
tube  is  to  be  heated,  as  in  rounding  sharp  edges,  more  care  is  required, 
in  consequence  of  the  great  facility  with  which  cracks  start  at  an  edge. 
A  tube  should  therefore  always  be  brought  first  into  the  current  of 
hot  air  beyond  the  actual  fiame  of  the  gas  or  spirit-lamp,  and  there 
thoroughly  warmed  before  it  is  introduced  into  the  fiame  itself.  If 
a  blast-lunp  is  employed,  the  tube  may  be  warmed  in  the  smoky 
fiame,  before  the  blast  is  turned  on,  and  may  subsequently  be  annealed 
in  the  same  manner;  the  deposited  soot  will  be  burnt  off  in  the  first 
instance,  and  in  the  last  may  be  wiped  off  when  the  tube  is  cold. 
In  heating  a  tube,  whether  for  bending,  drawing,  or  closing,  the  tube 
must  be  oonstanilg  turned  between  the  fingers,  and  also  moved  a  little 
to  the  right  and  left,  in  order  that  it  may  be  uniformly  heated  all 
round,  and  that  the  temperature  of  the  neighboring  parts  may  be  duly 
raised.  If  a  tube,  or  rod,  is  to  be  heated  at  any  part  but  an  end,  it 
should  be  held  between  the  thumb  and  first  two  fingers  of  each  hand 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  hands  shall  be  below  the  tube  or  rod,  with 
the  palms  upward,  while  the  lamp-fiame  is  between  the  hands.  When 
the  end  of  a  tube  or  rod  is  to  be  heated,  it  is  best  to  begin  by  warming 
the  tube  or  rod  about  2  cm.  from  the  end,  and  thence  to  proceed  slowly 
to  the  end. 

The  best  glass  will  not  be  blackened  or  discolored  during  heating. 
The  blackening  occurs  in  glass  which,  like  ordinary  flint  glass,  con- 
tains oxide  of  lead  as  an  ingredient  Glass  containing  much  of  this 
oxide  is  not  well  adapted  for  chemical  uses.  The  blackening  may 
sometimes  be  removed  by  putting  the  glass  in  the  upper  or  outer  part 
of  the  flame,  where  the  reducing  gases  are  consumed,  and  the  air  has 
the  best  access  to  the  glass.  The  blackening  may  be  altogether  avoided 
by  always  keeping  the  glass  in  the  oxidizing  part  of  the  flame. 

Glass  begins  to  soften  and  bend  below  a  visible  red  heat  The  con- 
dition of  the  glass  is  judged  of  as  much  by  the  fingers  as  the  eye ;  the 
hands  feel  the  yielding  of  the  glass,  eitiier  to  bending,  pushing,  or 
pulling;  better  than  the  eye  can  see  the  change  of  color  or  form.    It 
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may  be  bent  as  soon  as  it  yields  in  tbe  bands,  but  can  be  dza;wn  oat 
only  when  much  hotter  than  this.  Glass  tubing,  howeTer,  ahodid  not 
be  bent  at  too  low  a  temperature ;  the  curves  made  at  too  low  a  heat 
are  apt  to  be  flattened,  of  unequal  thickness  on  the  ccmvex  and  concaTe 
sides,  and  brittle. 

In  bending  tubing  to  make  gas-delivery-tubes  and  the  like,  atteBti(» 
should  be  paid  to  the  following  points :  1st,  the  glass  should  be  equailj 
hot  on  all  sides ;  2nd,  it  should  not  be  twisted,  pulled  out,  or  pushed 
together  during  the  heating ;  Srd,  the  bora  of  Uie  tube  at  the  beod 
should  be  kept  round,  and  not  altered  in  size;  4ihy  if  two  or  mon 
bends  be  made  in  the  same  piece  of  tubing  (Fig.  m.,  a),  tbej  sfaonld 
all  be  in  the  same  plane,  so  that  the  finished  tube  will  lie  flat  upon  the 
level  table. 

When  a  tube  or  rod  is  to  be  bent  or  drawn  p.     j^ 

dose  to  its  extremity,  a  temporary  handle  may  ^' 

be  attached  to  it  by  softening  the  end  of  the 
tube  or  rod,  and  pressing  against  the  soft  glass 
a  fragment  of  glass  tube,  which  will  adhere 
strongly  to  the  softened  end.  The  handle  may 
subsequently  be  removed  by  a  slight  blow,  or  by  the  aid  of  a  file.  If  t 
considerable  bend  is  to  be  made,  so  that  the  angle  between  the  anas 
will  be  very  small  or  nothing,  as  in  a  siphon,  for  example,  the  curva- 
ture cannot  be  well  produced  at  one  place  in  the  tube,  but  should  be 
made  by  heating,  progressively,  several  centimetzes  of  the  tube,  aad 
bending  continuously  from  one  end  of  the  heated  portion  to  the  othe 
(Fig.  in.,  b),  Smail  and  thick  tube  may  be  bent  more  shsrpLy  thaa 
large  or  thin  tube. 

In  order  to  draw  a  glass  tube  down  to  a  finer  bore,  it  is  sib^iIt 
necessary  to  thoroughly  soften  on  all  sides  one  or  two  oeotinietre^ 
length  of  the  tube,  and  then,  taking  the  glass  firom  the  flame,  pull  the 
parts  asunder  by  a  cautious  movement  of  the  hands.  The  laiger  the 
heated  portion  of  glass,  the  longer  will  be  the  tube  thus  formed.  It? 
length  and  fineness  also  increase  with  the  rapidity  of  motion  of  the 
hands.  If  it  is  desirable  that  the  finer  tube  should  have  thicker  walls 
in  proportion  to  its  bore  than  the  original  tube,  it  is  only  neceesaiy  to 
keep  the  heated  portion  soft  for  two  or  three  minutes  before  drawinr 
out  the  tube,  pressing  the  parts  slightly  together  the  while.  By  Udi 
process  the  glass  will  be  thickened  at  the  hot  ring. 

To  obtain  a  tube  closed  at  one  end,  it  is  best  to  take  a  peoe  of 
tubing,  open  at  both  ends,  and  long  enough  to  make  two  dosed  tubes* 
In  the  middle  of  the  tube  a  ring  of  glass,  as  nano  w  as  possible,  must  be 
made  thoroughly  soft    The  hands  are  then  separated  a  litde,  to  caoge 
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a  contractioii  in  diameter  at  the  liot  and  soft  part.  The  point  of  the 
flame  must  now  be  directed,  not  upon  the  narrowest  part  of  the  tnbe, 
but  upon  what  is  to  be  the  bottom  of  the  closed  tube.  This  point  is 
indicated  by  the  line  a  in  Fig.  IV.    By  with-  j,.     jy 

drawing  the  right  hand,  the  narrow  part  of  ^' 

the  tube  is  attenuated,  and  finally  melted  off, 
leaving  both  halves  of  the  original  tube  closed 
at  one  end,  but  not  of  the  same  form ;  tiie 
right-hand  half  is  drawn  out  into  a  long  point, 
the  other  is  more  roundly  closed.  It  is  not  possible  to  close  hand- 
somely the  two  pieces  at  once.  The  tube  is  seldom  perfectly  finished 
by  the  operation ;  a  superfluous  knob  of  glass  generally  remains  upon 
the  end.  If  small,  it  may  be  g^  rid  of  by  heating  the  whole  md  of 
the  tube,  and  blowing  moderately  with  the  mouth  into  the  open  end. 
The  knob,  being  hotter  and  therefore  softer  than  any  other  part,  yields 
to  the  pressure  from  within,  spreads  out  and  disappears.  If  the  knob 
is  large,  it  may  be  cut  off  with  scissors  while  red-hot,  or  drawn  off  by 
sticking  to  it  a  fragment  of  tube,  and  then  soffcening  the  glass  above  the 
junction.  The  same  process  may  be  applied  to  the  too  pointed  end  of 
the  right-hand  half  of  the  original  tube,  or  to  any  misshapen  result  of 
an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  close  a  tube,  or  to  any  bit  of  tube  which  is 
too  short  to  make  two  closed  tubes.  When  the  closed  end  of  a  tube 
is  too  thin,  it  may  be  strengthened  by  keeping  the  whole  end  at  a  red 
heat  for  two  or  three  minutes,  turning  the  tube  constantly  between 
the  fingers.  It  may  be  said  in  general  of  all  the  preceding  operations 
before  the  lamp,  that  success  depends  on  keeping  the  tube  to  be  heated 
in  constant  rotation,  in  order  to  secure  a  uniform  temperature  on  all 
sides  of  the  tube. 

4.  Blowing  bulbs  and  piercing  hoUs  in  tubing, — ^If  the  bulb  desired 
is  large  in  proportion  to  th%  size  of  the  tube  on  which  it  is  to  be  made, 
the  walls  of  the  tube  must  be  thickened  by  rotation  in  the  flame  before 
the  bulb  can  be  blown.  If  the  bulb  is  to  be  blown  in  the  middle  of  a 
piece  of  tubing,  this  thickening  is  effected  by  gently  pressing  the  ends 
of  the  tube  together  while  the  glass  is  red-hot  in  ike  place  where  the 
bulb  is  to  be ;  if  the  bulb  is  to  be  placed  at  the  end  of  a  tube,  this  end 
is  first  closed,  and  then  suitably  thickened  by  pressing  the  hot  glass  up 
with  a  piece  of  metal  until  enough  has  been  accumulated  at  the  end. 
The  thickened  portion  of  glass  is  then  to  be  heated  to  a  cherry-red, 
suddenly  withdrawn  from  the  flame,  and  expanded  while  hot  by 
steadily  blowing,  or  rather  pressing  air,  into  the  tube  with  the  mouth ; 
the  tube  must  be  constantly  turned  on  its  axis,  not  only  while  in  the 
flame,  but  also  while  the  bulb  is  being  blown.    If  too  strong  or  too 
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sadden  a  pTessuie  be  exerted  with  the  mouth,  the  bulb  will  be  ex- 
tremely thin  and  quite  useleeB.  By  watching  the  expanding  glaaa^  tht 
proper  moment  for  arresting  the  pressure  may  usually  be  deteiminei 
If  the  bulb  obtained  be  not  large  enough,  it  may  be  reheated  and  en- 
larged  by  blowing  into  it  again,  provided  that  a  sufficient  thickness  of 
glass  remain. 

It  is  sometimes  necessary  to  make  a  hole  in  the  side  of  a  tube  or 
other  thin  glass  apparatus.  This  may  be  done  by  directing'  a  pointed 
flame  from  the  blast-lamp  upon  the  place  where  the  hole  is  to  be, 
until  a  small  spot  is  red-hot,  and  then  blowing  forcibly  into  one  end 
of  the  tube  while  the  other  end  is  closed  by  the  finger ;  at  the  hot  spot 
the  glass  is  blown  out  into  a  thin  bubble,  which  bursts  or  may  be  ea^j 
broken  ofi",  leaving  an  aperture  in  the  side  of  the  tube. 

It  Ib  hoped  that  these  few  directions  will  enable  the  attentiTe  slndeiit 
to  perform,  sufficiently  well,  all  the  manipulations  with 
glass  tubes  which  ordinaiy  chemical  experiments  require. 
Much  practice  will  alone  give  a  perfect  mastery  of  the 
details  of  glass-blowing. 

5.  Lant^, — ^The  common  glass  spirit-lamp  will  be  under- 
stood without  description  from  the  figure  (Fig.  V.).  This 
lamp  does  not  give  heat  enough  for  most  ignitions;  for 
such  purposes  a  lamp  with  circular  wick,  of  some  one  of 
the  numerous  forms  sold  under  the  name  of  Berzeliua's 
Argand  Spirit  Lamp  (Fig.  VI.),  is  necessary.    These  aigand  lamjK^ 
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are  usually  mounted  on  a  lamp- 
stand  provided  with  three  brass 
rings;  but  the  fittings* of  these 
lamps  are  all  made  slender,  in 
order  not  to  carry  off  too  much 
heat.  When  it  is  necessary  to 
heat  heavy  vessels,  other  supports 
must  be  used. 

Whenever  gas  can  be  obtained, 
gas-lamps  are  greatly  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  the  best  spirit-lamps. 
For  all  common  chemical  experi- 
ments, except  a  few  for  which  ig- 
nition-tubes must  be  prepared  or 
in  which  considerable  lengths  of 
tubing  must  be  heated,  the  gas- 
lamp  known  as  Bunsen's  burner  is  the  best  lamp.  The  cheapest  and 
best  construction  of  this  lamp  may  be  learned  from  the  foUowiop 
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deBcription  with  the  accompanying  figures.  (Fig.  Vn.)    The  single 
casting  of  hiass  a  b  comprises  the  tuhe  b  through  which  the  gas  entersi 
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and  the  block  a  from  which  the  gas 
escapes  by  two  or  three  fine  vertical 
holes  passing  through  the  screw  d,  and 
issuing  from  the  upper  face  of  df  as 
shown  at  e.  The  length  of  the  tube 
b  is  4*5  cm.  and  its  outside  diameter 
varies  from  0*5  cm.  at  the  outer  end 
to  1  cm.  at  the  junction  with  the 
block  a.  The  outside  diameter  of  the 
block  d  is  1*6  cnL^  and  its  outside 
height  without  the  screws  is  1*8  cm. 
By  the  screw  c,  the  piece  a  6  is  at- 
tached to  the  iron  foot  g,  which  may  be  6  cm.  in  diameter.  By  the 
screw  df  the  brass  tube /is  attached  to  the  casting  a  b.  The  diameter 
of  the  face  e,  and  therefore  the  internal  diameter  of  the  tube/,  should 
be  8  m.ni.  The  length  of  the  tube /is  9  cm.  Through  the  wall  of 
this  tube^  four  holes  5  num.  in  diameter  are  to  be  cut  at  such  a  height 
that  the  bottom  of  each  hole  will  come  1  m.m.  above  the  face  e  when 
the  tube  is  screwed  upon  a  6.  These  holes  are  6f  course  opposite  each 
other  in  pairs.  The  finished  lamp  is  also  shown  in  Fig.  VII.  To 
the  tube  b  a  caoutchouc  tube  of  6  to  7  m.m.  internal  diameter  is  at- 
tached ;  this  flexible  tube  should  be  about  1  m.  long^  and  its  other 
extremity  should  be  connected  with  the  gas-cock  through  the  inter- 
vention of  a  short  piece  of  brass  gas-pipe  screwed  into  the  cock. 
In  cases  where  a  very  small  flame  is  required;  as,  for  example,  in  eva- 
porating smaU  quantities  of  liquid,  a  piece  of  wire  gauze  somewhat 
larger  than  the  opening  of  the  tube/^ould  be  laid  across  the  top  of 
the  tube,  and  its  projecting  edges  pressed  down  tightly  against  the  sides 
of  the  tube  before  the  lamp  is  lighted.  In  default  of  this  precaution 
the  flame  of  a  Bunsen's  burner,  when  small  and  exposed  to  currents  of 
air,  is  liable  to  pass  down  the  tube  and  ignite  the  Yig.  YIII. 
gas  at  </. 

A  lamp  to  g^ve  a  powerful  flame  8  or  10  cm.  long, 
suitable  for  heating  tubes,  may  be  very  simply  con- 
structed by  boring  two  holes,  entering  the  side  and 
issuing  at  the  upper  face,  through  a  block  of  compact 
hard  wood,  10  cm.  by  6*5  cm.  by  5*5  cm.,  and  fit- 
ting short  pieces  of  brass  tubing  into  the  holes  so 
formed.  To  the  tubes  at  the  side  are  attached  the 
caoutchouc  tubes  which  deliver  the  gas,  and  from  the  tubes  at  the  top 
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the  gas  issues  under  a  sheet-iron  funnel  closed  at  the  top  witii  wixt 
gauze.  Aboye  this  gauze,  the  mixture  of  gas  and  air  is  to  be  lighted. 
The  iron  funnel  will  be  readily  undetstood  from  the  accompanjing  figure, 
and  the  following  dimensions: — ^Length  of  the  wire  gauze  10  chl: 
width  of  the  gauze  6  cm. ;  width  at  a  6  9  cnL ;  height  of  the  line  a  h 
from  the  table  8*5  cm. ;  whole  height  of  the  funnel  21  cm.  A  par- 
tition parallel  to  a  6  divides  the  funnel  into  two  equal  parts  from  ih& 
gauze  to  the  level  of  a  b. 

G.  BUut-dampB  and  Blowers. — ^For  drawing,  bending,  and  dosing  large 
glass  tubes,  a  blast-lamp  is  necessary.  The  best  form  is  that  add  under 
the  name  of  Bunsen's  Gas  Blowpipe.  Its  construction  and  the  method 
of  using  it  may  be  learned  from  fig.  IX. ;  a  6  is  the  pipe  thioi^ 
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which  the  gas  enters,  c  \&  the  tube  for  the  blast  of  air ;  the  relation  of 
the  air-tube  to  the  external  gas-tube  is  shown  at  d\  there  is  an  outer 
sliding  tube  by  which  the  form  and  volume  of  the  flame  can  be 
regulated. 

If  gas  is  not  to  be  had,  a  lamp  burning  oil  or  naphtha  must  be  em- 
ployed. Fig.  X.  represents  a  common  tin  glassblower's  lamp,  suitable 
for  burning  oil.  A  large  wick  is  essential,  whether  dl  or  naphtha  be 
the  combustible. 

For  every  blast-lamp  a  blowing-machine  of  some  sort  is  neoeasarr. 
To  supply  a  constant  blast  it  is  essential  that  the  bellows  be  of  ^t 
construction  called  double.    Figs.  XI.  and  Xn.  represent  two  fbims 
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of  blowpipe-taUe ;  their  height  is  that  of  an  ordinary  table,  from 
which  dimension  the  other  proportions  may  he  inferred.  A  small 
double-acting  bellows  is  now  made  for  the  use  of  dentists,  which  is 
available  at  any  table  by  the  help  of  a  caoutchouc  tube  to  conduct  the 
blast  to  the  jet.  These  bellows  are  too  small  to  give  a  steady  flame 
of  large  size,  but  will  nevertheless  answer  for  most  of  the  gla«s- 
blowing  necesaaiy  in  the  execution  of  the  experiments  described  in 
thismanuaL 

Where  an  abundant  supply  of  water  is  at  command,  the  following 
blowing  apparatus  is  very  convenient    A  tin  pipe,  a  h  (Fig.  XIII.), 
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about  one  metre  long  and  about  13  m.nL  in  diameter,  has  two  smaller 
pipes,  12  to  16 cm.  long,  soldered  into  it;  these  small  pipes  are  8  num. 
in  diameter ;  one,  e  £?,  is  inserted  at  right  angles  12  cm.  from  the  end, 
the  other, «/,  2*6  cm.  lower,  at  an  angle  of  45°.  The  lower  end  of 
the  tube  passes  through  the  cork  of  a  wide-mouthed  five-litre  bottle, 
extending  rather  more  than  halfway  down.  Two  glass  tubes  also 
pass  through  the  cork  of  the  bottle — a  short  small  tube  y.  No.  4,  which 
shoidd  reach  some  16  cm.  above  the  cork,  %ut  should  not  project  into 
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the  bottle,  and  a  larger  tube  h,  No.  2,  extending  to  the  bottom  of  the 
bottle.  The  outer  end  of  the  tube  h  bends  over  and  is  connected  br 
caoutchouc  tubing  with  a  straight  tube  of  equal  diameter.  This  laet 
arrangement  forms  the  siphon.  To  the  tube  g  a  caoutchouc  tube,  y  t, 
is  attached  to  convey  the  blast  to  any  desired  point  To  produce  a 
blast,  the  water-cock  is  connected  with  the  tube  c  d  hy  means  of  a 
caoutchouc  tube.  When  the  water  is  turned  on,  the  caoutchouc  tube 
y  t  is  closed  for  a  moment  with  the  thumb  and  finger.  This  starts  the 
water  through  the  siphon,  and  immediately  a  continuous  and  powefful 
blast  of  air  rushes  out  through  the  tube  p  iy  and  may  be  carried  diiectlT 
to  the  blowpipe.  The  siphon  must  be  capable  of  canying  off  a  larger 
stream  of  water  than  that  which  is  allowed  to  enter,  so  that  there  shall 
never  be  more  than  8  or  4  cm.  of  water  in  the  bottle.  By  regulatk^ 
the  water-cock,  the  proper  supply  of  water  may  be  determined. 

The  same  apparatus  may  be  used  as  an  aspirator.  When  the  insliu- 
ment  is  to  be  used  to  draw  air  through  any  apparatus,  the  tube  ^  t  is 
closed  by  inserting  a  glass  rod ;  the  upper  end  of  the  tube  a  6  is  closed 
with  a  cork,  and  the  tube  «/is  connected  with  the  apparatus  through 
which  the  current  of  air  is  to  be  drawn.  The  force  of  the  current 
of  air  is  to  a  certain  degree  affected  by  the  size  of  the  tube  ab;  to 
diminish  the  effective  calibre  of  this  tube,  in  case  a  gentle  current  of 
air  is  required,  a  glass  rod  as  long  as  the  tube  may  be  passed  down 
the  tube  through  a  cork  inserted  at  a.  The  same  apparatus  may  thus 
be  made  to  produce  a  gentle  or  a  powerful  cuirent  of  air. 

7.  Caoutchouc. — ^Vulcanized  caoutchouc  is  a  most  usefiil  substance 
in  the  laboratory,  on  account  of  its  elasticity  and  because  it  resists  so 
well  most  of  the  corrosive  substances  with  which  the  chemist  deals. 
It  is  used  in  three  forms: — (1)  in  tubing  of  various  diameters  com- 
parable with  the  sizes  of  glass  tubing;  (2)  in  stoppers  of  various  azes 
to  replace  corks ;  (3)  in  sheets.  Caoutchouc  tubing  may  be  used  to 
conduct  all  gases  and  liquids  which  do  not  corrode  its  substance,  pro- 
vided that  the  pressure  under  which  the  gas  or  liquid  flows  be  not 
greater  or  its  temperature  higher  than  the  texture  of  the  tubing  can 
eifdure.  The  flexibility  of  the  tubing  is  a  veiy  obvious  advantage  in  a 
great  variety  of  cases.  Short  pieces  of  such  tubing,  a  few  centimetres 
in  length,  are  much  used,  under  the  name  of  connectors,  to  make 
flexible  joints  in  apparatus  of  which  glass  tubing  forms  part;  flexible 
joints  add  greatly  to  the  durability  of  such  apparatus,  because  long 
glass  tubes  bent  at  several  angles  and  connected  with  heavy  objects, 
like  globes,  bottles,  or  flasks  fiill  of  liquid,  are  almost  certain  to  broak 
even  with  the  most  careful  usage ;  gas-deUvery-tubes,  and  all  con- 
siderable lengths  of  glass  |ubing;  should  invariably  be  divided  at  one  or 
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more  places,  and  the  pieces  joined  again  with  caoatchouc  connectors. 
The  ends  of  glass  tubing  to  be  thus  connected  should  be  squarely  cut, 
and  then  rounded  in  the  lamp,  in  order  that  no  sharp  edges  may  cut 
the  caoutchouc ;  the  internal  diameter  of  the  caoutchouc  tube  must  be  a 
little  smaller  than  the  external  diameter  of  the  glass  tubes ;  the  slipping 
on  of  the  connector  is  facilitated  by  wetting  the  glass.  In  some  cases 
of  delicate  quantitative  manipulations,  in  which  the  tightest  possible 
joints  must  be  secured,  the  caoutchouc  connector  is  bound  on  to  the 
glass  tube  with  a  silk  or  smooth  linen  string;  the  string  is  psssed  as 
tightly  as  possible  twice  round  the  connector  and  tied  with  a  square 
knot;  the  string  should  be  moistened^  in  order  to  prevent  it  from 
slipping  while  the  knot  is  tying. 

Caoutchouc  stoppers  of  good  quality  are  much  more  durable  than 
corks,  and  are  in  every  respect  to  be  preferred.  The  German  stoppers 
are  of  excellent  shape  and  quality ;  the  American,  being  chiefly  in- 
tended for  wine-bottles,  are  apt  to  be  too  conical.  Caoutchouc  stoppers 
can  be  bored,  like  corks  (see  the  next  section),  by  means  of  suitable 
cutters,  and  glass  tubes  can  be  fitted  into  the  holes  thus  made  with  a 
tightness  unattainable  with  corks.  German  stoppers  may  be  bought 
already  provided  with  one,  two,  and  three  holes.  It  is  not  well  to  lay 
in  a  large  stock  of  caoutchouc  stoppers ;  for,  though  they  last  a  long 
time  when  in  constant  use,  they  not  infrequently  deteriorate  when 
kept  in  store,  becoming  hard  and  somewhat  brittle  with  age.  These 
stoppers  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  very  inferior  caps  which 
were  in  use  a  few  years  ago. 

Pieces  of  thin  sheet  caoutchouc  are  very  conveniently  used  for 
making  tight  joints  between  large  tubes  of  two  different  sizes,  or  be- 
tween the  neck  of  a  flask,  or  bottle,  and  a  large  tube  which  enters  it, 
or  between  the  neck  of  a  retort  and  the  receiver  into  which  it  enters. 
A  sufficiently  broad  and  long  piece  of  sheet  caoutchouc  is  considerably 
stretched,  wrapped  tightly  over  the  glass  parts  adjoining  the  aperture 
to  be  closed,  and  secured  in  place  by  a  string  wound  closely  about  it 
and  tied  with  a  square  knot 

8.  Corks, — ^It  is  often  very  difficult  to  obtain  sound,  elastic  corks  of 
fine  grain  and  of  size  suitable  for  large  flasks  and  wide-mouthed  bottles* 
On  this  account,  bottles  with  moutbs  not  too  large  to  be  closed  with  a 
cork  cut  across  the  grain  should  be  chosen  for  chemical  uses,  in  pre- 
ference to  bottles  which  require  large  corks  or  bungs  cut  with  the 
grain,  and  therefore  ofiering  continuous  channels  for  the  passage  of 
gases,  or  even  liquids.  The  kinds  sold  as  champagne-corks  and  as 
satin  corks  for  phials  are  suitable  for  chemical  use.  The  best  corks 
generally  need  to  be  softened  before  using;  this  softening  may  be 
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effected  by  rolling  the  cork  under  a  board  upon  the  table,  or  under  tiie 
foot  upon  the  clean  floor,  or  by  gently  squeezing  it  cm  all  sidea  witk 
the  well-known  tool  ezpreflely  adapted  for  this  purpose,  and  theoee 
called  a  cork-flqueezer.    Steaming  also  softens  the  hardeet  oorica. 

Corks  must  often  be  cut  with  deanness  and  precision ;  a  shaxp,  tidn 
knife,  such  as  shoemakers  use,  is  desirable  for  this  purpose.  When  a 
cork  has  been  pared  down  to  reduce  its  diameter,  a  flat  file  may  he 
employed  in  finishing ;  the  file  must  be  fine  enough  to  leave  a  smooth 
Burfiftoe  upon  the  ooik;  in  filing  a  cork,  a  cylindrical,  not  a  eonieal 
form  should  be  aimed  at 

In  boring  holes  through  corks  to  lecave  glass  tubes,  a  hollow 
cylinder  of  sheet  brass  sharpened  at  one  end  is  a  veiy  conTemoit  tooL 
Fig.  XrV.  represents  a  set  of  such  little  cylinders 
of  graduated  sices,  slipping  one  within  the  other 
into  a  very  compact  form ;  a  stout  wire,  of  the 
same  length  as  the  cylinders,  accompanies  the 
set,  and  senres  a  double  purpose.  Passed  trans- 
Tersely  through  two  holes  in  the  cap  which  ter- 
minates each  cylinder,  it  gives  the  hand  a  better 
grasp  of  the  tool  while  penetrating  the  cork ;  and 
when  the  hole  is  made,  the  wire  thrust  through 
an  opening  in  the  top  of  the  cap  expels  the  little 
cylinder  of  cork  which  else  would  remain  in  the 
cutting  cylinder  of  brass.  That  cutter  whose 
diameter  is  next  below  that  of  the  glass  tube  to 
be  inserted  in  the  cork  is  always  to  be  selected ; 
and  if  the  hole  it  makes  is  too  small,  a  round  file 
must  be  used  to  enlarge  the  aperture ;  the  round 
file,  also,  often  comes  into  play  to  smooth  the  rough  sides  of  a  hole  made 
by  a  dull  cork-borer.  Cutters  which  hare  been  dulled  by  use  may  be 
sharpened  by  filing  or  grinding  down  their  outer  bevelled  edges  and 
then  paring  off  any  protuberance  or  roughness  which  may  remaiB 
upon  the  inside  of  the  edge  with  a  sharp  penknife.  A  pair  of  amali 
caUipers  is  a  very  convenient,  though  by  no  means  essential  tool  in 
determining  which  size  of  cutter  to  employ.  A  flask  which  presents 
sharp  or  rough  edges  at  the  mouth  can  seldom  be  tightly  coriced,  far 
the  cork  cannot  be  introduced  into  the  neck  without  being  cut  or 
roughened;  such  sharp  edges  must  be  roimded  in  the  lamp.  In 
thrusting  glass  tubes  through  bored  corks,  the  following  directions  are 
to  be  observed :— (1)  The  end  of  the  tube  must  not  present  a  sharp 
edge  capable  of  cutting  the  cork.  (2)  The  tube  should  be  grwped 
Tery  close  to  the  cork,  in  order  to  escape  cutting  the  hand  which  hddi 
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the  cork,  should  the  tube  break;  by  observing  this  precaution  the 
chief  cause  of  breakage,  viz.  irregular  lateral  pressure,  will  be  at  the 
same  time  aToided.  (8)  A  fimnel-tube  must  never  be  held  by  the 
funnel  in  driving  it  through  a  cork,  nor  a  bent  tube  grasped  at  the 
bend,  unless  the  bend  conies  immediately  above  the  cork.  (4)  If  the 
tube  goes  very  hard  through  the  cork,  the  application  of  a  little  soap 
and  water  will  flEicilitate  its  passage ;  but  if  soap  is  used  the  tube  can 
seldom  be  withdrawn  from  the  cork  after  the  latter  has  become  dry. 
(o)  The  tube  must  not  be  pushed  straight  into  the  cork,  but  screwed 
in,  as  it  were,  with  a  slow  rotary  as  well  as  onward  motion.  Joints 
made  with  corks  should  always  be  tested  before  the  apparatus  is  used, 
by  blowing  into  the  apparatus  and  at  the  same  time  stopping  up  all 
legitimate  outlets.  Any  leakage  is  revealed  by  the  disappearance  of 
the  pressure  created.  To  the  same  end,  air  may  be  sucked  out  of  an 
apparatus  and  its  tightness  proved  by  the  permanence  of  the  partial 
vacuum.  To  attempt  to  use  a  leaky  cork  is  generally  to  waste  time 
and  labor  and  to  insure  the  failure  of  the  experiment  When,  how- 
ever, a  leak  is  only  discovered  during  the  actual  progress  of  the  expe- 
riment, it  is  sometimes  possible  to  save  the  experiment  by  using  a 
lute ;  for  this  purpose  wax  applied  with  a  warm  Imife,  or  a  paste  made 
of  rye-meal  and  water  may  be  used;  common  seding-wax  also  is 
sometimes  a  useful  makeshift. 

9.  Iron  Stand,  Sand-bath,  and  Wire  Gause, — ^To  support  vessels  over 
the  gas-lamp,  an  iron  stand  is  used  consisting  of  a  stout  vertical  rod 
fastened  into  a  heavy  cast-iron  foot,  and  three  iron  rings  of  graduated 
sizes  secured  to  the  vertical  rod  with  binding-screws ;  all  the  rings  may 
be  slipped  off  the  rod,  or  any  ring  may  be  adjusted  at  any  conyenient 
elevation.  The  general  arrangement  is  not  unlike  that  of  the  stand 
which  makes  part  of  the  Berzelius  lamp  (Fig.  ^.),  although  simpler 
and  cheaper.  As  a  general  rule,  it  is  not  best  to  apply  the  direct 
flame  of  the  lamp  to  glass  and  porcelain  vessels;  hence  a  piece  of 
wire  gauze  is  stretched  loosely  over  the  largest  ring,  and  bent  down- 
wards a  little  for  the  reception  of  round-bottomed  vessels ;  on  this 
gauze,  flasks,  retorts,  and  porcelain  dishes  are  usually  supported.  In 
a  few  cases,  in  which  a  very  gradual  and  equable  heat  is  required,  the 
wire-gauze  is  replaced  by  a  small  shallow  pan,  beaten  out  of  sheet- 
iron,  and  filled  with  dry  sand.  This  arrangement  is  called  a  sand-bath. 
With  the  aid  of  annealed  iron  wire,  the  iron  stand  may  be  made  avail- 
able for  supporting  tubes  oyer  the  lamp.  Crucibles,  or  dishes,  too  small 
for  the  smallest  ring  belonging  to  the  stand,  are  conveniently  supported 
on  an  equilateral  triangle  made  of  three  pieces  of  soft  iron  wire  twisted 
together  at  the  apices;  this  triangle  is  laid  on  one  of  the  rings  of  the 
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stand.  An  ixon  tripod  (that  is,  a  stout  ring  supported  on  three 
legs)  may  often  be  used  instead  of  the  stand  aboye  described ;  but 
it  is  not  so  generally  useftil,  because  of  the  difficulty  of  adjustisg 
it  at  various  heights;  with  a  sufficiency  of  wooden  blocks  w^hezewith 
to  raise  the  lamp  or  the  tripod  as  occasion  may  require^  it  may  be 
made  available. 

10.  J^ieumatic  Trough, — The  pneumatic  trough  is  a  contrivanee 
which  enables  us  to  collect  and  confine  gases  in  suitable  vessels^  and 
to  decant  them  from  one  vessel  to  another.  Its  efficiency  depends  on 
the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  which,  as  we  know,  is  capable  of  sup- 
porting a  column  of  water  10*33  metres  long  or  a  column  of  mexcuiy 
76  cm.  long  (see  §  7),  provided  that  the  liquid  column  be  so  axianged 
that  the  atmospheric  pressure  shall  be  fiilly  felt  upon  the  foot  of  the 
column,  but  not  at  all  upon  its  head.  If  a  tube,  closed  at  one  end 
and  open  at  the  other,  and  of  any  length  less  than  10*33  m.,  be  com- 
pletely filled  with  water,  and  then  inverted  so  that  its  open  end  shall 
dip  beneath  some  water  held  in  a  basin  or  saucer,  the  tube  will  rezoain 
full  of  water  when  the  thumb  or  cork,  which  closed  the  open  end  while 
the  immersion  was  effected,  is  with^wn.  What  is  true  of  a  tube  is 
equally  true  of  a  bell,  or  other  vessel  closed  at  one  end,  of  any  diameter 
or  shape,  provided  its  height  be  not  greater  than  10*33  ul;  aiid  ^ 
principle  which  applies  to  water  is  equally  applicable  to  mercoiy, 
except  that  the  height  of  the  mercury  column  which  the  avenge 
atmospheric  pressure  can  hold  up  is  only  76  cm.,  because  mercurr  is 
13-596  times  as  heavy  as  water.  If  a  few  bubbles  of  any  gas  insoluUe 
in  water  should  be  delivered  beneath  the  open  end  of  a  tube,  or  bell, 
thus  standing  full  of  water  in  apparent  defiance  of  gravitation,  the  gas 
would  rise  to  the  top  of  the  tube,  by  virtue  of  being  lighter  iJian  the 
water,  and  the  ezact#olume  of  water  displaced  by  the  gas,  amall  or 
large,  would  drop  into  the  basin  or  saucer  beneath.  If  the  gas  were 
thus  delivered  continuously  beneath  the  tube  or  bell,  we  should  finally 
get  the  tube  or  bell  full  of  gas,  without  admirture  of  air,  and  sealed 
at  the  bottom  by  the  water  in  the  basin  or  saucer.  If  meivuiy  were 
the  liquid,  the  operation  would  be  precisely  the  same,  except  as 
regards  the  height  of  the  tube  or  bell.  Even  this  difference  of  poeeible 
height  is  not  noticeable  in  practice,  because  beUs  and  bottles  more 
than  50  cm.  high  are  very  seldom  used  with  either  liquid.  On  account 
of  its  costliness,  mercury  is  rarely  used,  unless  the  gas  to  be  collected, 
or  experiimented  upon,  be  soluble  in  water.  A  trough  for  mercury  is 
made  as  small  as  possible  for  the  same  reason.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
object  of  a  pneumatic  trough  may  be  accomplished  under  a  greal 
variety  of  forms.    Any  bucket  or  tub  with  a  hanging  shelf  in  it  may 
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be  made  to  serve.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  describe  two  conrenient 
forms  of  the  apparatiis.  ^ 

A  cheap  pneumatic  trough  is  represented  in  Fig,  XV.    Its  materials 
are  durable  and   its  capacity  sufficient  Yig.  XV, 

It  consists  of  two  pieces,  Ist,  a  stone- 
ware pan^  about  30  cm.  in  diameter  on 
the  bottom,  with  sides  sloping  slightly  out-  a^ 
wards  and  rising  to  the  height  of  about  10       \ 
cm.;  2nd,  a  deep  flower-pot  saucer  about         \  a 

15  cm.  in  diameter,  with  one  hole  bored         ^\  rfl 

through  the  middle  of  the  bottom,  and  a  ^^^TZ^^u''^  ^^ 
second  arched  hole  nipped  out  of  its  rim  j        V]_V  '  \„J 

this  saucer  is  inverted  in  the  pan.    If  this  — ^"^ 

second  piece  be  made  expressly  for  this  purpose,  it  should  be  made 
about  5  cm.  high,  and  its  interior  should  be  rounded  to  the  hole  in  the 
centre,  while  the  outside  is  left  flat  like  the  flower-pot  saucer.  For 
the  saucer  may  be  conveniently  substituted  two  slabs  or  blocks  of  any 
stone,  like  soapstone,  sandstone,  or  marble,  made  of  even  thickness  and 
laid  side  by  side  in  the  water-pan  with  an  interval  between  them  which 
permits  the  gas-delivery-tube  to  come  beneath  the  mouth  of  an  inverted 
bottle  or  cylinder  supported  on  the  two  blocks  over  the  intervening 
crack.  To  use  this  apparatus,  the  pan  is  filled  vrith  water  to  a  level 
about  2  cm.  above  the  top  of  the  inverted  saucer ;  the  bottle,  cylinder, 
or  bell  which  is  to  receive  the  gas  is  completely  filled  with  water  from 
a  pitcher  or  water-cock,  then  closed  with  the  hand  of  the  operator  or 
with  a  flat  piece  of  glass  or  wood,  inverted  into  the  pan,  and  placed 
on  the  saucer  over  the  hole  in  its  centre ;  the  end  of  the  gas-deUvery- 
tube  is  thrust  through  the  side  hole  in  the  saucer ;  and  the  gas,  rising 
through  the  centre  hole,  bubbles  up  into  the  bottle  or  cylinder  placed 
to  receive  it  While  one  bottle  is  filling  with  gas,  another  is  made 
ready  to  replace  it ;  and  when  the  first  is  full,  it  is  pushed  ofi*  the  centre 
hole  of  the  saucer,  and  the  second  bottle  is  brought  over  the  hole.  A 
bottle  full  of  gas  may  be  removed  from  the  trough  by  slipping  beneath 
the  mouth  of  the  bottle  a  shallow  plate  or  dish,  and  then  lifting  plate 
and  bottle  out  of  the  pan  together  in  such  a  manner  that  water  enough 
to  seal  the  month  of  the  bottle  shall  remain  in  the  plate.  The  gas  in 
one  bottle  maybe  decanted  upwards  into  another,  by  filling  the  second 
bottle  with  water,  and  then  carefully  inclining  the  bottle  containing  the 
gas  so  as  to  bring  its  mouth  under  the  mouth  of  the  bottle  which  is 
fuU  of  water,  keeping  the  mouths  of  both  bottles  all  the  time  beneath 
the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  pan.  If  the  gas  which  has  been  col- 
lected is  heavier  than  air,  a  bottle  of  it  may  be  withdrawn  from  the 
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water-pan  and  got  at  for  use,  by  simply  slipping  a  flat  piece  of  glaes  or 
wood  beneath  jts  mouth  so  as  to  close  it  rather  tightly',  and  the£ 
standing  the  bottle,  mouth  upward,  upon  the  table.  If  the  cover  be 
then  removed  from  the  bottle,  the  gas  will  not  flow  out,  though  it  will 
slowly  diffuse  into  the  air.  As  the  water  witii  which  the  bottles  or 
cylinders  are  filled  M\b  into  the  pan  when  displaced  by  gas,  it  is  possible 
that  the  pan  may  become  inconveniently  full  if  many  large  bottles  are 
used ;  this  difficulty  must  be  remedied  by  dipping  water  out  of  the 
pan,  and  so  restoring  the  true  leveL 

Where  considerable  quantities  of  gas  are  frequently  to  be  handled, 
and  large  vessels  are  therefore  necessary,  a  large  apparatus^  shown  in 
Kg.  XVI.,  is  much  more  conve- 
nient than  the  small  pan,  which 
suflioea  for  all  common  experi- 
ments. The  form  of  this  larger 
pneumatic  trough  and  the  mode 
of  using  it  will  readily  be  under- 
stood from  the  figure ;  the  depth 
and  width  of  the  tank  or  well 
must  be  determined  by  the  size 
of  the  bells  and  cylinders  which 
are  to  be  sunk  in  it,  and  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  shallow  part  or 
shelf  by  the  number  of  bells  or  jars  of  gas  which  are  likely  to  be  in 
use  at  any  one  time.  The  deep  groove  in  the  shelf  permits  a  giaas  or 
caoutchouc  tube  to  pass  without  compression  under  a  bell  whose  rim 
projects  over  the  groove.  Such  a  trough  is  best  made  of  zinc  or  lead. 
It  is  very  convenient  to  have  it  sunk  in  a  table,  and  perman^itly  pro- 
vided with  a  water-cock  and  drain-pipe.  A  chief  merit  of  this  instru- 
ment is  that  the  glass  vessels  used  can  be  filled  with  water  by  aiwlrfwy 
them  in  the  well  much  more  conveniently  than  finom  a  jntcher  or 
water-cock. 

A  pneumatic  trough  for  mercury  may  be  made  either  of  wood,  iron, 
or  stone.  For  all  common  uses,  it  is  very  well  cut  out  of  a  solid  block 
of  compact  hard  wood,  which  will  not^  split.  Small  cylinders  or  bells 
only  can  be  used,  and  the  well  of  the  trough  should  be  scooped  oat 
but  a  little  larger  than  the  bell  or  cylinder  selected,  vrith  its  principal 
dimension  horizontal,  and  its  bottom  curved  to  fit  the  cylindrical  beQ 
which  is  to  be  laid  in  it ;  the  shelf,  too,  should  have  but  a  small  area, 
sufficient  only  for  four  or  five  bells  of  3  or  4  cm.  diameter. 

In  using  a  pneumatic  trough,  of  any  construction  or  dimiaisiOBs,  the 
student  should  be  on  his  guard  agabst  two  difficulties  of  possible  oecor^ 
renoe— against  the  mwking  back  of  the  liquid  in  the  tengh  into  the 
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gaB-generating  apparatuB,  and  against  the  leakage  sometiines  induced 
by  the  piessure  created  by  thrusting  the  gas-delivery-tube  deep  under 
water  or  mercuiy.  The  first  of  these  di£Blculties  is  the  most  serious. 
When  the  flow  of  gas  from,  a  heated  flask  or  tube  is  suddenly  arrested^ 
in  consequence  of  some  reduction  of  temperature,  or  from  any  other 
cause,  it  often  happens  that  the  yolume  of  gas  in  the  generating  appa- 
ratus contracts,  and  the  cold  water  or  mercury  from  the  trough  rises 
in  the  delivery-tube  to  fill  the  void ;  if  the  contraction  is  so  considerable 
as  to  sufler  the  cold  liquid  to  penetrate  into  the  hot  flask  or  tube,  an 
explosion  almost  inevitably  ensues,  which  fractures  the  apparatus,  if  it 
does  no  worse  damage.  In  collecting  over  water  a  gas  somewhat  solu- 
ble in  that  liquid,  this  danger  is  especially  imminent.  The  occurrence 
of  such  accidents  may  be  efifectually  guarded  against  by  paying  atten- 
tion to  the  following  directions : — (1)  Whenever  it  is  proposed  to  stop 
an  evolution  of  gas  which  has  been  going  on  from  a  hot  flask  or  tube, 
withdraw  the  delivery-tube  from  the  water  before  extinguishing  the 
lamp,  and  shake  off  from  the  bent  end  of  the  tube  the  drops  of  water 
which  are  apt  to  adhere  to  it ;  the  lamp  may  then  be  safely  put  out, 
for  air  can  enter  the  apparatus  through  the  open  tube.  (2)  When  the 
flow  of  gas  from  a  hot  apparatus  is  observed  to  slacken,  watch  closely  the 
escape  of  the  gas  from  the  delivery-tube,  and  as  soon  as  any  tendency 
to  reflux  of  water  is  detected,  lift  the  delivery-tube  quickly  out  of  the 
water,  or,  better,  slip  ofl*  the  caoutchouc  connector,  which  should  always 
be  found  between  the  flask  and  the  water^pan  on  every  such  piece  of 
apparatus ;  if  there  be  no  connector,  the  cork  must  be  loosened  in  the 
neck  of  the  flask.    Air  will  thus  be  admitted  to  the  hot  flask  or  tube. 

These  precautions  apply  more  particularly  to  the  cases  where  gas  is 
evolved  from  dry  materials,  as  in  making  oxygen  or  nitrous  oxide ; 
when  a  liquid  is  contained  in  the  generating  flask,  a  safety-tube  is  a 
sure  protection  against  the  danger  of  sucking  back.  The  atmospheric 
pressure  can  force  air  into  a  flask,  in  which  a  partial  vacuum  has  been 
created,  through  the  safety-tube,  by  lifting  and  displacing  a  column  of 
the  liquid  whose  height  is  the  length  of  that  portion  of  the  safety-tube 
which  dips  beneath  the  liquid.  Unless  the  liquid  in  the  flask  be  extra- 
ordinarily dense,  the  force  required  to  do  this  will  be  very  much  less 
than  that  reqmred  to  lift  a  column  of  water  whose  height  is  determined 
by  the  elevation  of  the  highest  point  of  the  delivery-tube  above  the 
level  of  the  water  in  the  pan. 

When  the  gas  coming  from  the  generating  flask  has  to  force  out  and 
keep  out  of  the  delivery-tube  a  column  of  water  measured  from  the 
lowest  point  of  the  tube  to  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  pan,  a  pres- 
sure determined  by  the  height  of  this  column  is  established  upon  the 
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interior  of  the  flask  and  upon  evezy  joint  of  the  ^paratna.  Hence  a& 
apparatus  will  sometimes  leak,  and  refuse  to  deliver  gas  at  the  desired 
point,  when  its  delivery-tube  is  deeply  immersed,  while  it  does  not 
leak  if  the  tube  merely  dip  beneath  the  surface  of  the  water.  With 
mercuiy  the  pressure  of  a  few  centimetres  is  very  considerable,  oa 
account  of  the  high  specific  gravity  of  the  fluid,  so  that  thia  difl&cultr 
is  more  likely  to  occur  with  this  metal  than  with  water.  Tig-lit  jdnts 
prevent  the  occurrence  of  this  difficulty.  A  partial  remedy  is  to  dip 
the  delivery-tube  as  little  as  possible  below  the  surfince  of  the  fluid  is 
the  trough. 

1 1.  Oa^hotdera, — A  small  gas-holder,  veiy  convenient  for  many  uses, 
is  made  from  a  common  glass  bottle  in  the  following  mannexz—A 
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(Fig.  XVn.)  is  a  bottle  of  4-6  litres 
capacity;  through  the  cork  in  its 
neck  pass  two  glass  tubes  (No.  6),  of 
which  one  reaches  the  bottom  of  the 
bottle,  while  the  other  merely  pene- 
trates the  cork ;  with  the  outer  end 
of  the  first  tube  a  caoutchouc  tube  c 
is  connected,  with  the  outer  end  of 
the  second  a  common  gas-cock  a. 
The  bottle  being  first  completely 
filled  with  water,  the  apparatus 
which  generates,  or  contidns,  the 
gas  to  be  introduced  into  the  holder 
is  connected  with  tiie  tube  carrying 
the  cock  a ;  this  cock  is  open.  As 
the  gas  presses  in,  the  water  mounts 
in  the  long  tube,  and  fiows  out  by 
the  siphon^  c.  In  order  to  relieve 
the  gas  from  this  pressure  at  the 
beginning,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
sudc  a  little  at  c.  The  tube  c  should 
of  course  be  thrust  into  a  sink  or 
drain-pipe. 

To  get  gas  out  of  the  bottle,  thus  charged,  the  cock  a  is  dosed,  and 
the  fiexible  tube  c  is  lifted  up  and  connected,  as  shown  in  the  figure, 
with  a  bottle  of  ^^ater  B  placed  on  a  shelf,  or  stand,  somewhat  iJwve 
the  bottle  A.  When  the  cock  b  is  opened,  the  gas  in  ^  is  pressed  upon 
by  the  weight  of  the  superincumbent  colunm  of  water,  and  may  there- 
fore be  made  to  issue  at  will  from  the  cock  a.  The  higher  ^  is  placed 
above  A,  the  greater  will  be  the  force  with  which  the  gas  will 
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If  a  moderate  or  easily  regulated  water-pressure  is  at  hand^  supplied 
by  city  water-works  or  a  reservoir  in  the  upper  part  of  the  building, 
the  bottle  B  is  unnecessary,  and  the  flexible  tube  c  may  be  connected 
with  such  a  waternsupply  whenever  gas  is  to  be  pressed  out  of  the 
gas-holder  A. 

When  larger  quantities  of  gas  are  to  be  stored  for  use,  a  metallic  gas- 
holder^  whose  construction  and  proportions  are  shown  in  fig.  XVIIE.,  is 
advantageously  employed.  The  open  cistern 
B  is  supported  over  the  vessel  A  on  two  co- 
lunms  e  c,  and  two  tubes  a  and  6;  of  these 
tubes  the  first,  a,  reaches  from  the  bottom 
of  B  nearly  to  the  bottom  of  A,  while  the 
second^  b,  starts  from  the  bottom  of  B  and 
ju9t  enters  the  arched  top  of  A  without 
projecting  into  it;  <^  is  a  short  large  tube, 
sloping  upwards  and  outwards,  and  capable 
of  being  tightly  closed  with  a  cork  or  caout- 
chouc stopper;  ^  is  a  glass  gauge  to  show 
the  height  of  the  water  in  the  vessel  A ;  e 
is  the  discharge-pipe.  To  fill  the  gas-holder 
with  water,  close  d,  open  the  stopcocks  a, 
bf  and  e,  and  pour  water  into  the  cistern  B ; 
the  water  entering  A  will  expel  the  air 
through  b  and  «;  when  the  water  begins 
to  flow  through  e,  dose  that  stopcock  and 
expel  the  rest  of  the  air  through  &.  The 
gas-holder  may  now  be  filled  with  gas  by 
displacing  the  water  in  the  following  manner: — Close  all  the  stop* 
cockS;  withdraw  the  cork  or  stopper  from  d,  and  introduce  the  tube 
which  delivers  the  gas  through  that  opening.  A  short  piece  of  caout- 
chouc tubing  makes  the  best  end  for  tiie  gas-delivery-tube ;  but  glass 
tubing  will  answer  the  purpose  if  the  end  be  slightly  bent  upward. 
The  water  flows  out  at  d  as  fast  as  the  gas  enters,  and  the  gas-holder 
should  therefore  stand  in  a  shallow  metal  tray  provided  with  a  drain- 
pipe. When  the  desired  quantity  of  gas  has  been  introduced,  close  d. 
To  draw  gas  out  of  a  gas-holder  of  this  construction,  the  cistern  B  is 
filled  with  water  and  the  cock  a  is  opened;  under  tiie  pressure  thus 
established  the  gas  may  be  drawn  off  through  e,  or  allowed  to  rise 
through  b  into  bottles  or  bells  filled  with  water  and  held  over  the 
mouth  of  the  tube  b  in  the  cistern  J9;  in  this  last  case  B  answers  the 
purpose  of  a  pneumatic  trough. 

This  gas-holder  may  be  cheaply  made  of  xinc;  any  gas-fitter  can 
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supply  the  neeeasaiy  Btopcocks;  caxe  mufit  be  taken  that  Hie  glas 
tube  which  constitutea  the  gauge  is  fitted  air-tight  to  the  gae-holdcor. 
The  stopcock  e  need  not  end  in  a  screw;  tubes  may  be  aa  mSl  con- 
nected with  it  by  caoutchouc.  The  available  pressuie  under  irhkk 
the  gas  in  the  holder  streams  out  at  e  is  of  course  limits  bj  tiie  de- 
ration of  B  above  A,  which  must  always  be  moderate.  When  a 
stronger  pressure  is  desirable,  as  in  getting  the  ozyhydrogen  blowppe- 
flame;  for  example;  a  heavier  water-column  may  be  obtained  by  screw- 
ing a  tall  tube  with  a  capacious  funnel  on  the  top  of  it  into  the  tube  a, 
where  it  opens  into  the  bottom  of  the  dstem  B.  A  piece  of  commoB 
iron  or  copper  gas-pipe  about  a  metre  long,  answers  this  pnrpoee  rerj 
well ;  the  funnel  at  the  top  should  hold  two  or  three  lities,  and  must 
be  kept  full  of  water  from  a  cask  or  tub  provided  with  a  cock  and 
placed  just  above  the  funneL  Where  a  water-supply,  with  Aodezate 
pressure,  is  obtainable,  it  may  be  used  to  keep  the  fbimel  fiill,  or  to 
replace  the  funnel  altogether,  if  directly  connected  with  the  tabe  a,  A 
gas-holder,  measuring  not  more  than  60  cm.  in  total  height  Is  noit  too 
heavy  to  be  portable,  and  during  the  process  of  filling  may  be  placed 
over  a  tub ;  but  a  gas-holder  of  much  larger  proportions  is  better  made 
a  fixture,  and  provided  in  a  permanent  manner  with  drain*pipe  and 
water-supply.  The  gas-holder  thus  described  is  that  wliioh  ia  the  moit 
generally  useful;  it  may  be  charged  firom  any 
glass  flask,  retort,  or  bottle,  without  any  pres- 
sure being  exerted  upon  the  glass  vessel ;  and 
unused  gas  contained  in  any  sort  of  bell,  bottle, 
or  flask  can  be  very  readily  transfeiTed  to  such 
a  gas-holder  without  waste  and  with  veiy  little 
trouble. 

A  cheaper  gas-holder  may  be  made  on  the 
plan  of  the  large  gas-holders,  improperly  called 
gasometers,  used  in  gas-works.  Fig.  XDL  re- 
presents a  gas-holder  of  this  sort  Over  a  tank 
of  water,  which  may  be  a  cylinder  of  zinc  as 
shown  in  the  figure,  or  a  headless  pork-  or  oil- 
barrel,  or  any  other  water-tight  tub,  is  balanced 
by  pulleys  and  weights  a  tight  bell  of  zinc,  not 
too  large  for  complete  immersion  in  the  tank. 
The  TJ-tube,  shown  in  the  figure,  which  may 
be  either  of  lead  or  brass,  serves  both  to  inbto* 
duce  and  deliver  the  gas.  To  fill  such  a  gaso- 
meter, open  the  cock,  lift  the  counterbalancing  weight,  and  let  the  bell 
wok  Into  the  water;  then  coxmect  the  veesel  from  which  the  gas  is 
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delivered  with  the  tube  of  the  holder,  counterpoise  the  bell^  and  the 
g«8  coming  from  the  generator  will  gradually  lift  the  bell  out  of  the 
water.  To  force  the  gaa  out  of  the  holder  it  is  only  necessary  to  remove 
the  counterbalancing  weight ;  the  weight  of  the  bell  forces  out  the  gas ; 
and  if  this  pressure  be  not  sufficient,  additional  weights  may  be 
placed  on  the  top  of  the  bell.  Gas-holders  of  this  construction,  unless 
very  small,  are  too  heavy,  when  filled  with  water,  to  be  carried  about ; 
but  this  difficulty  may  be  obviated,  when  economy  is  not  specially  to 
be  regarded,  by  placing  within  the  lower  cylinder,  or  tank,  a  second 
air-tight  cylinder  as  a  core,  so  as  to  leave  only  a  narrow  space  between 
the  inner  and  outer  cylinders  for  the  water  into  which  the  upper  bell 
dips.  Elegant^  but  not  cheap,  gas-holders  are  thus  made^  which  are 
convenient  for  some  uses,  but  are  not  so  generally  to  be  recommended 
as  those  of  the  construction  first  described.  The  vessel  from  which  a 
ga»-holder  with  counterpoised  bell  is  charged  is  always  subjected  to 
some  pressure,  slight  if  the  pulleys,  cords,  and  weights  are  in  perfect 
order,  but  more  frequently  considerable  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of 
maintaining  such  an  apparatus  in  perfect  condition. 

12.  D^ffratmff'Spoon.—The  little  cup  which  holds  combustible 
material,  to  be  burnt  in  a  bottle  or  jar  of  gas,  is  called  a  deflagrating- 
flpoon ;  it  may  be  cheaply  made  by  hollowing  a  hemispherical  cup  out 
of  a  cube  of  chalk  about  2  cm.  on  a  side,  and  attaching  a  stout  iron  or 
brass  wire  to  the  chalk,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  cup  will  be  right 
side  up  when  hung  by  the  wire  in  a  jar  of  gas ;  the  upper  end  of  thia 
wire  should  be  straight,  that  it  may  be  thrust  through  the  cork  or  piece 
of  wood  which  covers  the  mouth  of  the  bottle  or  jar.  The  piece  of 
chalk  may  be  replaced  by  a  bit  of  the  cylindrical  chalk  crayon  com- 
monly used  with  blackboards.  A  piece  of  crayon  1*6  cm.  in  length 
wiU  make  a  sufficient  spoon.  A  small  cupel  is  a  convenient  ready-made 
substitute  for  the  chalk  cup.  Brass  deflagraiing-spoons  are  also  to  be 
had  of  philo8ophical-instrument>maker8. 

13.  Hatinum  FoU  and  Wire, — ^A  piece  of  platinum  foil  about  8  cm. 
square  is  useful  in  experiments  involving  the  evaporation  of  a  drop  or 
two  of  liquid  and  the  ignition  of  the  residue ;  it  is  an  essential  tool  in 
qualitative  analysis.  The  foil  should  be  at  least  so  thick  that  it  does  not 
crinkle  when  wiped ;  and  it  is  more  economical  to  get  foil  which  is  too 
thick  than  too  thin,  for  it  requires  frequent  cleaning.  A  bit  of  platinum 
wire,  not  thicker  than  a  No.  10  needle,  and  20  cm.  long,  will  last  a  long 
time  with  careM  usage.  No  other  metal,  and  no  mixture  of  substances 
from  which  a  metal  can  be  reduced,  must  ever  be  heated  on  platinum 
foil  or  wire,  for  platinum  forms  alloys  with  other  metals  which  are 
much  more  frudble  than  itselC    If  once  alloyed  with  a  baser  metal;  the 
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platinum  ceases  to  be  applicable  to  its  peculiar  uses.  Platinuni  maj 
be  cleaned  by  boiling  it  in  either  nitric  or  cblorh jdric  acid,  bj  foang 
the  add  sulphate  of  sodium  or  potassium  upon  it,  or  bj  acoazing  it 
with  fine  sand.  Aqua  regia  and  chlorine-water  dissolre  platinnm; 
the  sulphides,  c}f«nides,  and  oxides  of  sodium  and  potassinm,  when 
fused  in  pkitinum  vesselsy  slowly  attack  the  metaL 

14.  Fatering. — ^Filtration  is  resorted  to  in  order  to  separate  a  findj 
divided  solid  from  a  liquid.  The  filter  may  be  made  of  paper,  doth, 
tow,  cotton,  asbestos,  and  other  substances.  Paper  is  the  substance 
oftenest  used.  A  good  filtering-paper  must  be  porous  enougli  to  filter 
rapidly,  and  yet  sufficiently  close  in  texture  to  retain  the  finest  pow- 
ders ;  and  it  must  also  be  strong  enough  to  bear,  when  wet,  tiie  pres- 
sure of  the  liquid  which  must  be  poured  upon  it  For  delicate  experi- 
ments it  is  also  necessary  that  filtering-paper  should  contain  no  solnUe 
salts,  and  but  a  very  small  proportion  of  incombustible  material,  which 
would  remain  as  ash  were  the  filter  to  be  burned.  Flltezing-paper 
(which  is  generally  sold  in  sheets)  is  first  cut  into  circles  of  yarions 
diameters,  adapted  to  the  various  scales  of  operation  p^^^  ^^ 
and  quantities  of  liquids  to  be  filtered.  To  prepare  a 
filter  for  use,  one  of  these  circles  is  folded  orer  on  its 
own  diameter,  and  the  semicircle  thus  obtained  is 
folded  once  upon  itself  into  the  form  of  a  quadrant ; 
the  paper  thus  folded  is  opened  so  that  three  thick- 
nesses shall  come  upon  one  side,  and  one  thickness 
upon  the  other,  as  shown  in  Rg.  XX.;  the  filter  is 
then  placed  in  a  glass  funnel,  the  angle  of  which 
should  be  precisely  that  of  the  opened  paper,  viz.  6(f ; 
after  being  wetted,  it  is  ready  to  receive  the  liquid  to  be  filtered.  The 
paper  may  be  so  folded  as  to  fit  a  fimnel  whose  angle  is  more  or  less  tiian 
60° ;  but  this  is  the  most  advantageous  angle,  and  glass  funnels  should 
be  selected  with  reference  to  their  correctness  in  this  respect. 

Coarse  and  rapid  filtering  can  be  efiected  with  doth  bags,  p^  XXL 
also  by  plugging  the  neck  of  a  funnd  loosely  with  tow  or 
cotton.  If  a  very  add  or  very  caustic  liquid,  which  would 
destroy  paper,  cotton,  tow,  or  wool,  is  to  be  filtered,  the  best 
substances  wherewith  to  plug  the  neck  of  the  funnel  are 
asbestos  and  gun-cotton,  neither  of  which  is  attacked  by 
such  corrosive  liquids. 

The  glass  funnel  which  holds  the  filter  generally  requires 
an  independent  support;  for  it  is  sddom  judidous,  or  pos- 
sible, to  support  the  funnel  directly  upon  the  vessel  which 
receives  ikefUrate,  as  the  dear  liquid  which  runs  through  the  filter  is 
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called.  The  iron  stand  may  be  used  for  ibis  purpose ;  and  wooden 
stands,  of  a  similar  construction,  adapted  expressly  for  holding  funnels, 
are  very  conyenient  and  not  expensive.  In  general,  care  should  be 
taken  that  the  lower  end  of  the  funnel  touch  the  side  or  edge  of  the 
vessel  into  which  the  filtrate  descends,  in  order  that  the  liquid  may 
not  fall  in  drops,  but  run  quietly  down  without  splashing.  Sometimes 
there  is  no  objection  to  thrusting  a  funnel  directly  into  the  neck  of  a 
bottle  or  flask ;  but  in  this  case  an  ample  exit  for  the  air  in  the  bottle 
must  be  provided  (Fig.  XXI.). 

16.  Drying  Oases, — ^It  is  often  desirable  to  remove  the  aqueous  vapor 
which  is  mixed  with  gases,  collected  over  water  or  prepared  fix>m 
materials  containing  water.  It  very  seldom  happens  that  a  gas  can  be 
prepared  at  one  operation  in  so  d^  a  state  as  to  contain  no  vapor  of 
water ;  this  vapor  must  ordinarily  be  removed  by  a  subsequent  or 
additional  process.  Experience  has  shown  .that  some  gases  are  more 
easily  dried  than  others ;  thus  air,  hydrogen,  and  common  oxygen  are 
thoroughly  dried  with  great  ease,  but  gaseous  mixtures  which  con- 
tain antozone  only  with  great  difficulty ;  chlorine  is  three  times  as 
hard  to  dry  as  carbonic  acid.  These  and  similar  facts  must  be  borne 
in  mind  in  constructing  diying-apparatus.  The  common  drying-pro- 
cess depends  upon  bringing  the  moist  gas  into  contact  with  some  liquid 
or  soUd  which  greedily  and  rapidly  absorbs  aqueous  vapor.  The  three 
substances  most  used  for  this  purpose  are  concentrated  sulphiuic  acid, 
chloride  of  calcium,  and  dry  quicklime.  Sulphuric  acid  may  be  used 
in  two  ways :  the  gas  may  be  made  to  bubble  through  a  few  centi- 
metres depth  of  the  liquid  acid,  or  it  may  be  forced  to  pa^s  through 
the  interstices  of  a  column  of  broken  pumice-stone  which  has  been 
previously  soaked  in  the  acid.  The  latter  method  is  the  most  effectual, 
because  it  secures  a  more  thorough  contact  of  the  gas  with  the  hygro- 
scopic acid  than  is  possible  during 
the  rapid  bubbling  of  the  light  gas 
through  a  shallow  layer  of  the  dense 
liquid.  The  column  of  fragments 
of  pumice-stone  may  be  held  in  a 
U-tube,  arranged  like  that  shown 
in  Fig.  XXn.  \  but  the  vertical  cy- 
linder shown  in  the  same  figure  is 
better  adapted  for  this  use,  because 
the  acid  as  it  becomes  dilute  from 

absorption    of  moisture,   gradually      ^ 

trickles  from  the  pumice-stone,  and  '^^'  '^"IT 

is  apt  to  collect  in  such  quantity  at  II 
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the  bottom  of  the  U-tube  as  to  completely  dose  the  tube.  In  prspisio^ 
the  upright  oyHnder  for  lue,  the  portion  below  the  contnedom  is  iKit 
filled  with  pumioe-stone;  it  receives  the  drip^ngs  from  the  ponioe- 
stone  oolnmn.  The  gas  to  be  dried  enters  by  the  lower  lateral  opcam^t 
and  goes  oat  at  the  top  of  the  cylinder.  Though  eapeciallj  adapted 
to  the  column  of  acid-soaked  pumioe-stonei  this  cylinder  smj  wf 
well  be  used  with  either  of  the  other  drying-agents,  chloride  of  ci^ 
cium  or  quicklime.  Either  of  the  forms  of  diying-tube  repreaeated  in 
Fig.  XXII.  may  be  employed  with  these  lattor  substaaoes;  in  ehaxgin^ 
the  horizontal  tubes,  bits  of  loose  cotton-wool  should  first  be  placed 
against  the  ezit*tube  to  prerent  any  particles  of  the  chlorida  of  cal- 
cium^ or  quicklime,  firom  entering  tiuit  tube ;  pieces  of  the  perfeedj 
dry  solid  are  then  introduced  in  such  a  way  that  the  tube  mlty  be  ccm- 
pactly  filled  with  firagments  which  leave  room  for  the  gas  to  paoa  toj 
deviously  between  them^but  oifer  no  direct  channels  through  wlatk 
the  gas  could  find  straight  and  quick  paasage.  QuickHme  must  be 
charged  much  more  loosely  than  chloride  of  calcium^  becanae  of  its 
great  expsnsion  when  moistened.  Fused  chloride  of  calcium  is  not  to 
well  adapted  for  drying  gases  as  the  unftised  subetmoe.  It  ia  not  at 
all  necessary  that  the  fragments  of  chloride  of  calcium,  or  quicklime, 
should  be  of  uniform  size.  When  the  tube  is  neariy  full,  a  ph^  cf 
loose  cotton  should  be  inserted  before  putting  in  the  cork.  A  chlonde- 
of-caldum  tube,  once  filled,  will  often  serve  for  many  ezperimflntsi 
whenever  out  of  use,  its  outlets  should  be  covered  with  paper  caps;  or. 
better,  caoutohouc  connectors  may  be  slipped  upon  the  exit-tabes,  sad 
bits  of  glass  rod  thrust  into  these  connectors.  The  moisture  of  the  sir 
is  thus  kept  from  the  chloride  of  calcium.  The  dimensions  of  drying- 
tubes  are  of  course  very  various ;  the  bulb^tube  shown  in  Fig.  XXIT. 
is  seldom  used  with  a  greater  length  than  25  cm. ;  when  this  form  of 
tube  is  employed  the  gas  should  invariably  enter  by  the  end  withost 
a  cork,  where  the  small  size  of  the  tube  permits  direct 
connexion  with  a  common  gas-delivery*tube  by  means 
of  a  caoutehouc  connector ;  the  other  horizontel  tube, ' 
shown  in  the  figure,  may  be  of  any  length ;  but  when- 
ever a  great  extent  of  drying-surface  is  neceaBary,n-tubes 
have  the  advantege  of  compactness;  for  many  can  be 
hung  upon  one  short  finame.  The  upright  cylinder  may 
be  from  25  cm.  to  40  cm.  in  height  A  good  U-tube, 
with  an  addition  which  has  the  merit  of  economiang 
chloride  of  calcium,  is  shown  in  Fig.  XXIU.  $  the  addi- 
tion consists  of  a  short  test-tube,  into  which  the  tube 
by  which  the  gas  comes  in  barely  enters ;  a  quantity  of  water  is  oftei: 
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caught  in  this  test-tube  which  otherwise  would  wet  and  spoil  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  chloride  of  calcium;  the  little  test-tube  may^  of 
oourse,  be  taken  out  and  emptied  at  will 

The  choice  between  one  or  other  of  the  three  diying-subetanoes  is 
determined  in  each  special  case  by  the  chemical  relations  of  the  gas  to 
be  dried ;  thus  ammonia-gas,  which  is  absorbed  by  sulphuric  acid  and 
by  chloride  of  caldunii  must  be  dried  by  passing  it  over  quicklime, 
while  sulphurous  add  gas,  which  would  combine  with  quicklime,  must 
be  dried  by  contact  with  sulphuric  acid. 

Fig.  XXV. 

Fig.  XXIV. 


16.  Spring  Clip  and  Screw  Compressor, — ^These  are  very  convenient 
substitutes  for  the  ordinary  stopcock,  and  as  such  are  in  constant  use 
in  the  laboratory.  Their  form,  and  the  manner  of  their  use,  will  be 
readily  understood  from  the  figures.  As  glass  stopcocks  axe  expensive 
and  firagile,  and  metal  stopcocks  are  usually  out  of  the  question,  be- 
cause so  many  gases  and  liquids  attack  the  common  metals,  these 
excellent  substitutes  are  used  whenever  a  caoutchouc  tube  is  not  inad- 
fliissible ;  they  cannot  be  used  unless  a  bit  of  elastic  tubing  can  be 
inserted  into  the  apparatus  which  requires  a  cock. 

Another  effective  mode  of  temporarily  stopping  or  partially  closing 
a  caoutchouc  tube,  is  to  slip  over  the  tube  a  common  brass  ring  of 
about  the  same  diameter  as  that  of  the  tube,  and  then  to  thrust  a 
slightiy  conical  plug  of  hard  wood  or  ivory  between  the  ring  and  the 
flexible  tube. 

17.  Water^hath, — ^It  is  often  necessary  to  evaporate  solutions  at  a 
moderate  temperature  which  can  permanentiy  be  kept  below  a  certun 
known  limit ;  thus,  when  an  aqueous  solution  is  to 
be  quietiy  evaporated  without  spirting  or  jumping, 
the  temperature  of  the  solution  must  never  be  suf- 
fered to  rise  above  the  boiling-point  of  water,  nor 
even  quite  to  reach  this  point.  This  quiet  evapora- 
tion is  best  effected  by  the  use  of  a  water-bath — a 
copper  cup  whose  top  is  made  of  concentric  rings  of  < 
different  diameters  to  adapt  it  to  dishes  of  various 
size  (Pig.  XXVL).  This  cup,  two-thirds  full  of  water, 
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is  supported  on  the  iron  stand  over  the  lamp,  and  the  dish  eontain- 
ing  Uie  solution  to  be  evaporated  is  placed  on  that  one  of  the  aerenl 
rings  which  will  permit  the  greater  part  of  the  dish  to  sink  into  ths 
copper  cup.  The  steam  rising  from  the  water  impinges  upon  the 
bottom  of  the  dish,  and  brings  the  liquid  within  it  to  a  tempeiatoie 
which  insures  the  evaporation  of  the  water,  but  will  not  cause  anj 
actual  ebullition.  The  water  in  the  copper  cup  must  never  be  aliowed 
to  boil  away.  Whenever  a  constant  supply  of  steam  is  at  hand,  as  in 
buildings  warmed  by  steam,  the  copper  cup  above  described  may  be 
converted  into  a  steam-bath  by  attaching  it  to  a  steam-pipe  by  means 
of  a  small  tube  provided  with  a  stopcock. 

A  cheap  but  serviceable  water-bath  may  be  made  fix>m  a  quart 
milk-can,  oil-can,  tea-cannister,  or  any  similarly  shaped  tan  vessel^  by 
inserting  the  stem  of  a  glass  funnel  into  the  neck  of  the  can  through 
a  well-fitting  cork.  In  this  funnel  the  dish  containing  the  liquor  to 
be  evaporated  rests.  The  can  contains  the  water,  which  ia  to  be  kept 
just  boiling.  On  account  of  the  shape  of  the  funnel,  dishes  of  vaiioiis 
sizes  can  be  used  with  the  same  apparatus. 

The  copper  vessel  first  described  may  be  conveniently  employed 
when  it  is  required  to  expose  substances  to  a  constant  teznperatare 
higher  than  100°.  For  this  puipose  the  cup  is  filled  with  oil,  wax, 
paraffine,  or  a  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc  or  chloride  of  calciumj  the 
flask  or  dish  containing  the  substance  to  be  heated  should,  in  this  case, 
be  immersed  in  the  fluid  to  about  two-thirds  of  its  depth ;  a  thermo- 
meter must  be  used  to  indicate  the  temperature  of  such  a  bath.  When 
oil,  wax,  or  paraffine  is  used,  the  temperature  must  not  be  earned  so 
high  as  to  bum  or  decompose  these  organic  matters,  else  a  -very  dis- 
gusting vapor  will  be  produced. 

18.  Iron  Bdort, — ^A  retort,  made  of  iron,  of  the  form  shown  in 
Fig.  XXyn.,  is  a  convenient  utensil 
in  making  large  quantities  of  oxygen, 
and  in  preparing  illuminatmg-gas  or 
marsh-gas.  The  iron  top  is  fitted  to  the 
retort  with  a  ground  joint,  fastened  by  a  i 
screw-damp.  When  the  top  is  removed, 
the  whole  inner  surface  of  the  retort  is 
exposed — a  decided  advantage  whei*ever 
the  residue  left  in  the  retort  after  use  is 
solid.  A  retort  of  about  800  c.  c  capa- 
city is  amply  large  for  most  uses.  A  small  iron  kettle  makes  a  serriceaUe 
retort ;  the  lid  must  be  luted  on^  and  the  nose  becomes  the  exit-tube. 

19,  Sdf-regulating  OoH^gmerator, — ^An  apparatus  which  is  always 
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ready  to  deliver  a  constant  stream  of  hydrogen,  and  yet  does  not 
generate  the  gas  except  when  it  is  immediately  wanted  for  use,  is  a 
great  convenience  in  an  active  laboratory  or  on  a  lecture-table.  The 
same  remark  applies  to  the  two  gases  sulphydric  acid  and  carbonic 
add,  which  are  likewise  used  in  considerable  quantities,  and  which  can 
be  conveniently  generated  in  precisely  the 
same  form  of  apparatus  which  is  advan- 
tageous for  hydrogen*  Such  a  generator 
may  be  made  of  divers  dimensions.  The 
following  directions,  with  the  accompany- 
ing ^guxe  (Fig.  XXVin.),  will  enable  the 
student  to  construct  an  apparatus  of  con- 
venient size.  Procure  a  glass  cylinder  20  , 
or  2o  cm.  in  diameter  and  30  or  35  cm. 
high ;  ribbed  candy-jars  are  sometimes  to 
be  had  of  about  this  size ;  procure  also  a 
stout  tubulated  bell  glass  10  or  12  cm. 
wide  and  5  or  7  cm.  shorter  than  the  cy- 
linder. Get  a  basket  of  sheet-lead  7*5  cm. 
deep  and  2'5  cm.  narrower  than  the  bell- 
glass,  and  bore  a  number  of  small  holes  in 
the  sides  and  bottom  of  this  basket.  Cast 
a  drcular  plate  of  lead  7  m.m.  thick  and  of  a  diameter  4  cm.  larger 
than  that  of  the  glass  cylinder ;  on  what  is  intended  for  its  under  side 
solder  three  equidistant  leaden  strips,  or  a  continuous  ring  of  lead,- to 
keep  the  plate  in  proper  position  as  a  cover  for  the  cylinder,  fit 
tightly  to  each  end  of  a  good  brass  gas-cock  a  piece  of  brass  tube  8  cm. 
long,  1*6  to  2  cm.  wide,  and  stout  in  metal.  Perforate  the  centre  of 
the  leaden'plate,  so  that  one  of  these  tubes  will  snugly  pass  through 
the  orifice,  and  secure  it  by  solder,  leaving  6  cm.  of  the  tube  project- 
ing below  the  plate.  Attach  to  the  lower  end  of  this  tube  a  stout  hook 
on  which  to  hang  the  leaden  basket.  By  means  of  a  soimd  cork  and 
common  sealing-wax,  or  a  cement  made  of  oil  mixed  with  red  and 
white  lead,  fasten  this  tube  into  the  tubulature  of  the  bell  glass  air- 
tight, and  so  firmly  that  the  joint  will  bear  a  weight  of  2  or  3  kilos. 
Hang  the  basket  by  means  of  copper  wire  within  the  bell  6  cm.  above 
the  bottom  of  the  latter.  To  the  tube  which  extends  above  the  stop- 
cock attach  by  a  good  cork  the  neck  of  a  tubulated  receiver  of  100  or 
150  c  c  capacity,  the  interior  of  which  has  been  loosely  stufied  with 
cotton.  Into  the  second  tubulature  of  the  receiver  fit  tightly  the  de- 
livery-tube carrying  a  caoutchouc  connector;  into  this  connector  can 
be  fitted  a  tube  adapted  to  convey  the  gas  in  any  desired  direction* 
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To  oharge  the  appamtuB,  fill  the  cylinder  with  dilute  add  to  within 
10  or  12  C.SL  of  ^e  top,  place  the  sincy  sulphide  of  irony  or  marble,  as 
the  case  may  be,  in  the  basket^  hang  the  baaket  in  the  bell,  and  pot 
the  bell*glasB  full  of  air  into  its  place  with  the  stopcock  cloaod  On 
opening  the  cock,  the  weight  of  the  add  expels  the  air  from  the  beU, 
the  acid  comes  in  contact  with  the  solid  in  the  basket,  and  a  ateadj 
supply  of  gas  is  generated  until  either  the  add  is  saturated  or  the 
solid  dissolyed ;  if  the  cock  be  dosed,  the  gas  accumulates  in  the  bdl, 
and  pushes  the  add  below  the  basket  so  that  all  action  eeaaea.  In 
cold  weather  the  apparatus  must  be  kept  in  a  warm  place.  For  goie- 
rating  hydrogen,  sulphuric  acid  diluted  with  four  or  five  parts  of  water 
is  used;  for  sulphydric  add,  sulphuric  add  is  diluted  with  fooxteen 
parts  of  water ;  for  carbonic  add,  chlorhydzic  add  diluted  with  two  or 
three  parts  of  water  is  to  be  preferred. 

20.  Ola$a  Bt^arU,  FlaskB,  JBeakera,  TW-^m&m  and  TetJ-^amn.'^J^ 
glass  vessels  which  are  meant  for  use  in  heating  liquids  must  hare 
uniformly  thin  bottoms.  Tubulated  retorts  are  much  more  generaDy 
useful  than  those  without  a  tubulature.  As  retorts  are  expemnve  hi 
comparison  with  flasks,  they  are  less  used  than  formerly. 

The  neck  of  a  flask  should  have  such  a  form  that  it  can  be  tightly 
dosed  by  a  cork,  and  the  lip  must  be  strengthened  to  redst  the  farce 
used  in  pressing  in  the  cork,  either  by  a  rim  of  glass  added  on  the 
outdde,  or,  better,  by  causing  the  rim  itself  to  flare  outward.  The 
actual  edge  of  the  rim  must  neyer  be  shaip  or  rough,  but  always  smooth 
and  rounded  by  partial  fbsion.  The  thin-bottomed  flasks  in  whidi 
oliYe->oil  is  sometimes  imported  from  Italy  are  excellent  for  chemicsl 
uses ;  their  edges  always  require,  however,  to  be  rounded  in  tiie  lamp. 
These  Florence  flasks,  which  are  very  much  to  be  reconmiended  both 
on  the  ground  of  cheapness  and  of  durability,  may  be  deanad  by 
soaking  them  24  hours  in  a  weak  caustic  lye,  and  then  washing  Ihsaa 
with  boiling  water. 

Beakers  are  thin  flat-bottomed  tumblers  with  a  slightly  flaring  rim. 
They  aro  to  be  bought  in  sets  or  nests  which  sometimes  indude  a  large 
range  of  sizes.  The  small  rises  are  very  useM  vesseb ;  the  laig»  are 
so  fragile  as  to  be  almost  worthless.  Up  to  the  capadty  of  about  a 
litre,  beakers  are  to  be  recommended  for  heating  liquids  whenever  it  is 
an  object  to  have  the  whole  interior  of  the  vesad  readily  accessible. 

Test-tubes  are  little  cylinders  of  thin  glass,  with  round,  thin  bottoms, 
and  lips  slightly  flared.  Their  length  may  be  from  12  am.  to  18  cm., 
and  their  diameter  1  cm.  to  2  cm. ;  they  should  never  have  a  dia* 
meter  so  large  that  the  open  end  cannot  be  dosed  by  the  ball  of  the 
thumb.    To  hold  the  tubes  upright  a  wooden  rack  is  neoessaiy.    Be- 
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ndes  tbe  row  of  holes  to  receiye  a  dosen  test^-tubes  bottom  down,  the 
nick  should  have  a  tow  of  pegs  on  which  the  test-tubes  may  be  in- 
verted when  not  in  use ;  in  this  position  the  water  in  which  thej  are 
rinsed  drains  off,  snd  dust  cannot  be  deposited  within  the  tubes.  Test- 
tubes  are  much  used  for  heating  small  quantities  of  liquid  over  the  gas- 
or  spirit-lamp ;  thej  maj  generally  be  held  by  the  upper  end  in  the 
fingers  without  inoonvenience,  but  if  a  liquid  is  to  be  boiled  for  some 
minutes  in  a  test-tube,  the  tube  must  be  held  in  wooden  nippers,  or  in 
a  strip  of  thick  folded  paper,  nipped  round  the  tube  and  grasped  be- 
tween the  thumb  and  fore  finger  just  outside  the  tttbe«  The  wooden 
nippers  above  mentioned  an  made  of  two  bits  of  wood  about  dO  cm. 
long  hinged  together  at  the  back,  and  at  once  connected  and  kept  apart 
by  a  sliding  steel  or  brass  spring,  somewhat  like  those  used  on  certain 
pruning-shears  and  some  kinds  of  steel  nippers.  When  a  liquid  is 
boiling  actively  in  a  test-tube,  it  sometimes  happens  that  portions  of 
the  hot  liquid  are  projected  out  of  the  tube  with  some  force ;  the 
operator  should  1herefi>re  hold  the  tube  in  an  inclined  position,  roUing 
it  to  a  slight  extent  between  the  thumb  and  fore  finger  in  order  that 
all  sides  of  the  tube  may  be  equally  exposed  to  the  flame ;  while  thus 
using  the  tube,  he  should  be  careful  not  to  direct  it  either  towards 
himself  or  towards  any  other  person  in  his  neighbourhood.  Test-tubes 
are  cleaned  by  the  aid  of  cylindrical  brushes  made  of  bristles  caught 
between  twisted  wires,  like  those  used  for  cleaning  lamp-chimneys : 
they  should  have  a  round  end  of  bristles. 

Two  precautions  are  invariably  to  be  observed  in  heating  glass  and 
porcelain  vessels  of  whatever  form :  first,  the  outside  of  the  vessel  to 
be  heated  must  be  made  perfisctly  dry ;  secondly,  the  temperature  must 
not  be  raised  too  rapidly.  When  a  large  flask  or  beaker  containing  a 
cold  liquid  is  first  warmed  over  a  lamp,  moisture  almost  invariably 
condenses  upon  the  bottom  of  the  vessel :  this  moisture  should  be 
wiped  off  with  a  doth. 

Stout  conical  glasses  with  strong  stems  and  feet  are  convenient 
for  many  uses  not  involving  the  application  of  heat  They  are  called 
test-glasses,  and  may  be  had  of  various  shapes  and  sizes.  It  is  obvious 
that  cheap  wine-  or  beer-glasses  and  common  jelly-tumbLers  would 
answer  the  purposes  which  these  test-glasses  serve. 

21.  MMturmg-glanes  and  Burettes, — Measuring-gl  asses,  divided  into 
cubic  centimetres,  are  made  in  the  cylindrical  form,  and  also  in  the 
flsring  shape  common  in  druggists'  measuringi-glasses ;  the  cylindrical 
form  is  to  be  preferred.  Such  a  glass  of  250  c.  c,  or  better  of  500 
c.  c.  capacity,  is  a  very  usefiil  implement ;  a  flask  holding  just  one 
litre  when  ^ed  to  a  mark  upon  its  neck  is  also  convenient.    Smaller 
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quantities  of  liquid  are  measured  with  bniettee.  Mohr's  borette  is 
the  most  generally  useful  of  all  fonns  of  this  instru-  jpi^^  XXIX 
ment  (see  Fig.  XXIX.,  the  right-hand  instrument) ; 
it  is  a  graduated  tube  drawn  to  a  small  bore  at  the 
bottom ;  a  caoutchouc  connector  is  slipped  upon  the 
bottom  of  the  tube,  a  short  bit  of  tube  drawn  to  a 
fine  point  is  thrust  into  the  lower  end  of  the  con- 
nector,  and  a  spring  clip  nips  the  coimector  between 
the  two  glass  tubes.  The  spring  clip  closes  the  bot- 
tom of  the  burette,  but  it  can  of  course  be  opened 
at  will  to  permit  the  liquid  in  the  burette  to  flow  or 
drop  out  The  caoutchouc  affects  injuriously  some 
of  tiie  liquids  which  are  used  in  burettes ;  so  that  this 
common  form  of  Mohr's  burette  is  not  always  appli- 
cable. To  aToid  this  difficulty  the  instrument  may 
be  made  with  a  glass  cock,  but  is  then  rather  costly.  ^*fta==s^  ^ 
Gay-Lussac's  burette  is  available  whenever  the  caoutchouc  in  Mohr's 
burette  b  objectionable.  The  construction  of  Oay-Luasac*s  burette  is 
plainly  to' be  seen  in  the  figure  (see  Fig.  XXIX.,  the  left-hand  instra- 
ment);  a  narrow  tube  runs  up  beside  the  large  graduated  tube  to  the  top 
of  the  latter,  and  the  liquid  can  be  poured  out  in  drops  by  gently  in- 
clining the  instrument.  Its  fragility  is  a  serious  objection  to  this  fana 
of  burette ;  the  danger  of  brealdng  off  the  small  tube  is  lessened,  if  a 
small  piece  of  cork  be  inserted  between  the  two  tubes  at  the  top,  and 
a  string  tied  round  them  both.  A  wooden  foot  in  which  it  may  stand 
upright  upon  a  table  is  a  convenient  addition  to  Gay-Luasac'a  burette. 
Mohr's  burette  must  be  held  upright  in  a  suitable  screw  damp^  <? 
be  fastened  on  to  a  wooden  frame  in  such  a  manner  that  the  tabe  shall 
be  vertical,  firm,  and  at  the  same  time  easily  detached.  The  fineness  of 
measurement  maybe  increased,  without  impairing  the  distinctness  of  the 
scale,  by  reducing  the  bore  of  the  burette.  For  delicate  work,  burettes 
divided  into  tenths  of  a  cubic  centimetre  are  employed.  The  way  in 
which  the  rtading^off  is  effected  is  a  matter  of  importance  in  vaao^  a 
burette ;  it  is  essential,  1st,  that  the  burette  should  be  vertical ;  &id, 
that  the  eye  should  be  brought  to  a  level  with  the  surface  of  the  fluid; 
8rd,  that  a  fixed  standard  should  be  adopted  of  what  is  to  be  consi- 
dered the  surface.  If  a  burette,  partiy  filled  with  a  liquid,  be  held 
between  the  eye  and  a  white  wall,  the  surface  of  the  liquid  preeents 
a  light  line  which  is  nearly  level,  and  just  below  this  line  a  second 
line,  which  is  dark  and  curved  with  the  convexity  downward.  If  a 
sheet  of  white  paper  be  held  immediately  behind  the  tube,  these  two 
lines,  though  somewhat  altered  in  appearance,  are  still  distinctly 
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visible.  They  may  be  made  still  more  distinct  by  using  instead  of 
white  paper  a  card  half  white,  half  black,  with  a  straight  dividing  line 
between  the  two  colors.  On  holding  this  card  with  the  white  half 
uppermost,  and  the  border  line  between  white  and  black  from  2  to  3 
m.m.  below  the  lowest  visible  dark  line,  two  zones  are  brought  out, 
a  light  zone  and  a  dark  zone,  and  the  lower  limit  of  the  dark  zone  is 
made  very  distinct.  Care  must  be  taken  to  hold  the  card  invariably 
in  the  same  relative  position,  since,  if  it  be  held  lower  down,  the  lower 
border  of  the  dark  zone  will  move  higher  up.  la  practice  the  lower 
border  of  the  dark  zone  is  read  off  as  the  surface  of  the  liquid,  this 
being  the  most  distinctly  marked  line.  There  is  one  exception  to  this 
rule ;  when  an  opaque  solution  of  permanganate  of  potassium  is  to  be 
measured  in  Gay-Lussac's  burette,  the  upper  border  of  the  dark  zone 
must  be  held  to  be  the  surfsuse  of  the  liquid ;  in  this  case  it  is  best  to 
place  the  burette  against  a  white  background. 

The  zero  of  the  graduated  scale  on  a  burette  is  always  near  the  top 
of  the  tube.  In  order  to  fill  Mohr*s  burette,  the  point  of  the  instru- 
ment is  dipped  into  the  liquid,  the  spring  dip  opened,  and  a  little  liquid, 
sufficient  at  least  to  reach  into  the  burette  tube,  is  sucked  up  by  ap- 
plying the  mouth  to  the  upper  end ;  the  spring  clip  is  then  dosed,  and 
the  liquid  poured  into  the  burette  through  the  upper  end  until  it  has 
risen  a  little  above  the  zero-line.  By  opening  the  spring  dip,  the 
liquid  is  then  allowed  to  drop  out  until  the  exact  level  of  the  zero-line 
IB  reached.  The  instrument  is  then  ready  for  use.  When  a  quantity 
of  liquid  has  been  allowed  to  flow  out  of  a  burette  thus  fiUed,  and  the 
operator  desires  to  read  off  the  amount  used,  he  must  wait  a  few 
moments  to  give  the  partides  of  fluid  adhering,  to  the  sides  of  the 
emptied  portion  of  the  tube  time  to  run  down.  This  remark  applies 
to  all  forms  of  burette.  Erdmann's  swimmer  is  an  excellent  addition 
to  Mohr's  burette.  It  is  a  cylindrical  glass  float  of  such  a  width  as 
^  nearly  to  fiU  the  burette,  but  yet  so  loosely  as  to  float  Rg.XXX. 
&edy  up  and  down  with  the  liquor.  To  set  the  instrument  ^  -  — 
at  zero  a  ring  cut  round  the  swimmer  is  brought  to  coin- 
dde  with  the  line  0  engraved  on  the  burette.  The  abso- 
lute height  of  the  liquor  in  the  burette  is  to  be  disregarded. 
In  order  to  read  the  height  of  the  liquor  in  the  burette  at 
any  time,  it  is  only  necessary  to  note  that  line  on  the  scale 
with  which  the  mark  cut  round  the  float  coincides. 

22.  PipeUes. — ^Pipettes  are  tubes  drawn  to  a  point,  and 
sometimes  furnished  with  a  bulb  or  a  cylindrical  enlarge- 
ment.   They  are  chiefly  used  to  suck  small  quantities  of  fluid  out  of 
a  vessel  without  disturbing  the  bulk  of  the  liquid.    Figure  XXX.  re- 
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preaents  three  forms  of  pipette ;  the  form  'witb  ilie  kmw  end  bat 
upwards  is  used  to  introduce  liquids  into  a  bell  or  bottle  of  gas  Btuid- 
ing  over  mercury.  Pipettes  graduated  into  cubic  oentimetreBy  or  holding 
a  certain  number  of  cubic  centimetres  when  filled  to  a  mark  on  the 
stem;  are  often  convenient 

3S(.  JVa9h'botUe.-^A  wash-bottle  is  a  flask  with  a  umfonnlj'  tiun 
bottom,  closed  with  a  sound  cork  or  caoutchouc  stopper,  through 
which  pass  two  glass  tubes  as  shown  in  fig.  XXxL  The  crater 
end  of  the  longer  tube  is  drawn  to  a  moderately  -p-  xxxi. 
fine  point  A  short  bend  near  the  bottom  of  this  ^* 
longer  tube  in  the  same  plane  and  direction  as  the 
upper  bend  is  of  some  use,  because  it  enables  the 
operator  to  empty  the  flask  more  completely  by  inclin- 
ing it  By  blowing  into  the  short  tube,  a  stream  of 
water  will  be  driven  out  of  the  long  tube  with  consi- 
derable force.  This  force  with  which  the  stream  is 
projected  adapts  the  apparatus  to  removing  precipitates 
from  the  sides  of  vessels  as  well  as  to  washing  them  on 
filters.  For  use  in  analytical  operations,  it  is  often 
convenient  to  attach  a  caoutchouc  tube  12  or  16  cm. 
long  to  the  tube  through  which  air  is  blown;  this 
flexible  tube  should  be  provided  with  a  glass  mouthpiece  about  3  can. 
long.  As  the  wash*bottie  is  often  filled  with  hot  or  even  boiling 
water,  it  may  be  improved  by  binding  about  its  neck  a  ring  of  cork,  or 
winding  closely  round  the  neck  a  smooth  cord.  It  may  then  be  handled 
without  inconvenience  when  hot 

24.  PifTodain  Dishei  and  CrudtieB, — Open  dishes  which  will  hear 
heat  without  cracking  are  necessary  implements  in  the  laboratoiy  for 
conducting  the  evaporation  of  liquids.  The  best  evaporating^-dishes 
are  those  made  of  Berlin  porcelain,  glased  both  inside  and  out,  and 
provided  with  a  littie  lip  projecting  beyond  the  rim.  The  dishes  made 
of  Meissen  porcelain  aie  not  glazed  on  the  outside,  and  are  not  so 
durable  as  those  of  Berlin  manu&cture ;  but  they  are  much  cheaper, 
and  with  proper  care  last  a  long  time.  The  small  Beilin  dishes  wiD 
generally  bear  an  evaporation  to  dryness  on  the  wire  gauxe  over  the 
open  flame  of  the  gas-lamp ;  the  Meissen  dishes  do  not  so  well  endure 
this  severe  treatment  Evaporating-dishes  are  made  of  all  diameters, 
from  3  cm.  to  45  cm. ;  they  should  be  ordered  by  specifying  the  dia- 
meter desired.  The  large  sizes  are  expensive,  and  not  veiy  durable; 
they  should  never  be  used  except  on  a  sand-bath.  Dishes  of  GteBnaa 
earthenware  are  as  good  as  porcelain  for  many  uses,  and  are  mudi  to 
be  recommended  in  place  of  the  laige  sizes  of  porcelain  dishes. 
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Very  thin,  highly  glazed  porcelain  crucibles  with  glased  Covers  are 
made  both  at  Berlhi  and  at  Meissen  near  Dresden ;  they  are  indispen- 
sable implements  to  the  chemist.  In  geneialy  the  Meissen  crucibles  are 
thinner  than  the  Berlin,  but  the  Berlin  crucibles  are  somewhat  less 
liable  to  crack ;  both  Idnda  are  glazed  inside  and  out,  except  on  the 
outside  of  the  bottom.  Crucibles  should  be  ordered  by  specifying  the 
diameters  of  the  sizes  desired ;  they  are  to  be  had  of  nearly  a  dozen 
different  sizes;  with  diameters  varying  from  2  cm.  to  9  cm.  The 
smallest  and  largest  sizes  are  little  used  ^  for  most  purposes  the  best 
sizes  are  those  between  8  cm.  and  6  cm.  in  diameter.  As  the  covers 
are  much  less  liable  to  be  broken  than  the  crucibles,  it  is  advantageoua 
to  buy  more  crucibles  than  covers,  whenever  it  is  possible  so  to  do. 
Porcelain  crucibles  are  supported  over  the  lamp  on  an  iron-wire  tri- 
angle ;  they  must  always  be  gradually  heated,  and  never  brought  sud- 
denly into  contact  with  any  cold  substance  while  they  are  hot 

25.  Emffs  to  mxjppwt  rotmd-bottomed  vessels, — ^It  is  often  necessaiy  to 
support  globes,  round-bottomed  flasks,  evaporating-dishes,  and  round 
receivers  in  a  stable  manner  upon  the  table  or  other  flat  surface.  For 
this  purpose  rings  are  used  made  of  braided  straw,  or  of  straw  wound 
about  a  core  of  straw,  or  of  tin  wound  with  listing  or  coarse  woollen 
cloth.  The  material  of  which  these  rings  are  made,  or  with  which 
they  are  covered,  ought  to  be  a  substance  which  does  not  conduct  heat 
well,  because  one  of  the  chief  uses  of  these  rings  is  to  receive  hot 
vessels  just  removed  from  the  lamp  or  sand-bath.  A  hot  flask  or 
dish  would  almost  certainly  be  broken,  if  it  were  placed  upon  the  cold 
surface  of  a  good  conductor  of  heat.  The  student  must  never  touch 
a  hot  vessel  with  cold  water,  or  bring  it  into  sudden  contact  with  a 
surface  of  marble,  iron,  copper,  or  other  conductor  of  heat. 

26.  Crucibles, — ^For  use  in  a  coal  fire  there  are  three  good  kinds  of 
crucibles,  each  of  which  has  its  own  merits  which  recommend  it  for 
certain  purposes.  The  Hessian  crucibles  are  sold  in  nests  containing 
from  8  to  10  crucibles ;  there  are  10  sizes,  which  vary  from  8  to  20 
cm.  in  height.  They  generally  have  a  triangular  form,  and  will  with- 
stand a  very  high  temperature,  if  they  are  warmed  before  being  put 
in  the  fire.  They  are  not  sold  with  covers ;  but  covers  may  be  bought 
separately,  or  a  triangular  piece  of  soapstone  maybe  very  conveniently 
used  as  a  cover  for  these  crucibles.  Hessian  crucibles  are  cheaper 
than  any  other  kind,  and  are  therefore  the  most  used.  The  French 
crucibles,  called  Beaufay  crucibles,  are  admirable,  but  too  dear  for 
common  use.  They  have  a  tall,  narrow  form,  a  smooth  surface,  and  a 
small  lip ;  covers  for  the  crudbles  are  sold  separately.  The  crucibles 
are  sold,  not  in  nests,  but  singly ;  there  are  22  sizes,  which  vary  from 
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4  to  40  cm.  in  height  They  are  highly  refractory.  Plumbago  cru- 
cibles are  uaed  for  the  fufiion  of  the  most  refractory  metala — gold,  olver, 
copper,  brass,  steel,  iron,  and  so  forth ;  they  resbt  better  than  any 
other  crucibles  the  combined  action  of  a  Tery  high  temperature  and  a 
strong  flux  ,*  and  as  they  are  not  liable  to  crack,  they  maj  often  be 
used  many  times  without  risk.  Their  first  cost  is  higher  than  that 
of  any  other  crucibles.  Crucibles  are  mainly  used  for  the  fusion  and 
reduction  of  metals;  but  there  are  also  msny  chemical  compounds 
which  can  only  be  prepared  at  the  veiy  high  temperatures  which  by  the 
use  of  crucibles  we  are  able  to  command.  Although  cruciUea  ofien 
withstand  the  most  sudden  changes  of  temperature,  it  is  neverthekss 
expedient  as  a  general  rule  to  heat  up  a  cmcible  gradually,  and  to  pre- 
viously warm  a  chaige  which  is  to  be  placed  in  a  crudble  already  hot  If 
a  cold  crucible  is  to  be  introduced  into  a  fire,  it  should  first  be  placed  in 
the  least  hot  part  of  the  fire  and  gradually  branght  into  the  hottest  part 

27.  Tongs   and  -Kucers.— Hot  Yw,  XXXIT. 
crudUe^  are  handled  by  means    ~ 
of  tongs  of  various  shapes  and 
sixesi  according  to  the  weight  and 
nature  of  the  vessels  to  be  lifted. 
Eig.  XXXn.  represents  two  good 
forms  of  stout  iron  tongs  for  lifting 
large  crucibles  out  of  a  coal  fire.    The  manner  of  using  them  is  readily 
understood  from  the  ^^pooct. 

Small  porcelain  cmdbles  are  handled,  when       fig.  XXXIIL 
hot,  by  means  of  small  steel  or  iron  tongs,  such 
as  are  represented  in  Fig.  XXXTIL 

Small  steel  pincers  (jeweUers'  tweezers)  are 
applied  in  the  laboratory  to  a  great  variety  of  uses. 

28.  Mortars. — ^Iron,  porcelain,  and  agate  mortars  are  used  by  che- 
mists to  reduce  solids  to  powder.  An  iron  mortar  is  useful  for  coarse 
work,  and  for  efiecting  the  first  rough  breaking  up  of  substances  whidi 
are  subsequently  powdered  in  the  porcelain  or  sgate  mortar.  If  there 
be  any  risk  of  fragments  being  thrown  out  of  the  mortar,  it  should  be 
covered  with  a  doth  or  piece  of  stiff  paper,  having  a  hole  in  &e 
middle  through  which  the  pestle  may  be  passed.  Pieces  of  stone, 
minerals,  and  lumps  of  brittle  metals  may  be  safdy  broken  into  frag- 
ments suitable  for  the  mortar  by  wrapping  them  in  strong  paper, 
laying  them  so  endosed  upon  an  anvil,  and  striking  them  with  a  heavy 
hammer.  The  paper  envelope  retains  the  broken  partidea  which 
might  otherwise  fly  about  in  a  dangerous  manner  and  be  lost 

The  best  poroebin  mortars  are  those  known  by  the  name  of  Wedge- 
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wood-ware ;  but  there  are  many  cheaper  substitutes.  Porcelain  mor- 
tars will  not  bear  sharp  and  heavy  blows ;  they  are  intended  rather  for 
grinding  and  trituration  than  for  hammering ;  the  pestle  may  either  be 
formed  of  one  piece  of  porcelain,  or  a  piece  of  porcelain  cemented  to  a 
wooden  handle ;  the  latter  is  the  less  desirable  form  of  pestle.  Tin- 
glazed  porcelain  mortars  are  to  be  preferred.  In  selecting  mortars,  the 
following  points  should  be  attended  to : — 1st;  the  mortar  should  not  be 
porous;  it  ought  not  to  absorb  strong  acids  or  any  colored  fluid,  even 
if  such  liquids  be  allowed  to  stand  for  hours  in  the  mortar ;  2nd,  it 
should  be  very  hard,  and  its  pestle  should  be  of  the  same  hardness ; 
drd,  it  should  be  sound ;  4th,  it  should  have  a  lip  for  the  convenience 
of  pouring  out  liquids  and  fine  powders.  As  a  rule,  porcelain  mortars 
will  not  endure  sudden  changes  of  temperature.  They  may  be  cleaned 
by  rubbing  in  them  a  little  sand  soaked  in  nitric  or  sulphuric  acid,  or, 
if  acids  are  not  appropriate,  in  caustic  soda. 

Agate  mortars  are  only  intended  for  trituration ;  a  blow  would  break 
them.  They  are  exceedingly  hard,  and  impermeable.  The  material  is 
80  precious  and  so  hard  to  work,  that  agate  mdrtars  are  always  small. 
The  pestles  are  generally  inconveniently  short, — a  difficulty  which  ma^ 
be  remedied  by  fitting  the  agate  peetle  into  a  wooden  handle. 

In  all  grinding-operations  in  mortars,  whether  of  porcelain  or  agate, 
it  is  expedient  to  put  only  a  snudl  quantity  of  the  substance  to  be 
powdered  into  the  mortar  at  once.  The  operation  of  powdering  will 
be  fEbcilitated  by  sifting  the  matter  as  fast  as  it  is  powdered,  returning 
to  the  mortar  the  particles  which  are  too  large  to  pass  through  the 
deve. 

29.  Spattda, — ^For  transferring  substances  in  powder,  or  in  small 
grains  or  crystals,  from  one  vessel  to  another,  spatulee  and  scoops 
made  of  horn  or  bone  are  convenient  tools.  A  coarse  bone  paper- 
knife  makes  a  good  spatula  for  laboratory  use.  Cards  free  from  glaze 
and  enamel  are  excellent  substitutes  for  spatulie. 

80.  Thermomeier8,-^Thetmomstet&  intended  for  chemical  use  must 
have  no  metal,  and  no  wood  or  other  organic  material  upon  their  outer 
surfaces;  their  external  surfaces  must  be  wholly  of  glass.  The  best 
thermometers  are  straight  glass  tubes,  of  uniform  diameter,  with  cy- 
lindrical instead  of  spherical  bulbs,  and  having  the  scale  engraved  upon 
the  glass ;  such  instruments  can  be  passed  tightly  through  a  cork,  and 
are  free  from  many  liabilities  to  error  to  which  thermometers  with  paper 
or  metal  scales  are  always  exposed.  A  cheaper  kind  of  thermometer^ 
having  a  paper  or,  better,  enamel  scale  enclosed  in  a  glass  envelope,  will 
answer  for  most  experiments. 

31.  I\tmace$»^¥ot  all  common  fmofOBf  an  anthracite  or  coke  fire 

2t 
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in  an  oidinaxy  cylinder  store  will  suffice.  The  chafing-dish,  or  opei 
portable  store,  such  as  is  used  by  plumbers  for  example,  is  Texy  cod- 
yenient  for  operations  which  require  less  heat  The  day  buckeU  need 
as  open  furaaoes  are  better  than  the  iron  ones,  because  tliej  hoidtiifl 
heat  better. 

Charcoal  is  the  fuel  used  in  these  open  fires,  A  yeryuaefiil  aoecs- 
paniment  to  these  portable  furnaces  is  a  piece  of  straight  atoT»-pipe, 
about  60  cnL  long  and  10  cm,  wide,  and  flanng  out  below  like  afinn 
nel  imtil  it  is  wide  enough  to  cover  the  top  of  the  furnace.  This  con- 
trivance powerfully  increases  the  draught,  and  is  used  to  urge  the  fire 
during  kindling,  or  to  intensify  it  while  a  fusion  is  in  progress.  With 
a  furnace  of  this  description  there  is  no  difficulty  in  keepng  a  mail 
crucible  white-hot  for  a  short  time. 


THE  METRICAL  SYSTEM  OF  WEIGHTS  AND  MEABUBia 

The  metrical  system,  employed  in  tiie  affldrs  of  eveiT-daj  liie  bv 
most  of  the  nations  of  continental  Europe  and  by  wcSwitific  wxitezs 
throughout  the  world,  is  baaed  upon  a  fundamental  unit  or  mflasnit 
of  length,  called  a  metre.  This  metre  is  defined  as  the  40-nilUiimt& 
part  of  the  circumference  of  the  earth,  or,  in  other  words,  of  a  ^gt»l 
circle"  or  meridian;  its  length  was  originally  detennined  by  actual 
measurement  of  a  considerable  9XCoih  meridian ;  but  the  vaiioaa  mea- 
surements heretofore  made  of  the  length  of  the  earth's  meridian  di& 
slightly  from  each  other,  and  it  is  to  be  expected,  and  indeed  hoped, 
that  the  steady  improvements  of  methods  and  instruments  will  naab 
each  successive  determination  of  the  length  of  the  meridian  better 
than,  and  therefore  different  from,  the  preceding.  It  is  thezefim 
necessary  to  define  the  standard  of  length,  by  legislation,  to  be  a  ceirtua 
rod  of  metal,  deposited  in  a  certain  place  under  specified  guaraBtiei^ 
and  to  secure  the  uniformity  and  permanenoe  of  the  standard  by  the 
multiplication  of  exact  copies  in  safe  places  of  deposit. 

From  this  single  quantity,  the  metre,  all  other  measures  are  deci- 
mally derived.  Multiplied  or  divided  by  10, 100, 1000,  and  ao  finth, 
the  metre  supplies  all  needed  linear  measures,  and  the  square  me<n 
and  cubic  metre,  with  their  decimal  multiples,  supply  all  needed 
measures  of  area  or  surface  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  solidilj  or  capa- 
city on  the  other. 

FroQi  the  unit  of  measure  to  the  unit  of  wdght  the  traittiticci  u 
admirably  simple  and  convenient  The  cube  of  the  l»huadredth  of  the 
linear  metre  is,  of  course,  the  millionth  of  the  cubic  metre ;  its  bulkis 
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diout  that  of  ftlaige  die  of  the  oommon  back*^;ammoii  bomd.  This 
little  oube  of  pure  water  is  the  muveinal  unit  of  weight;  a  granmBf 
whichi  decimally  multiplied  and  diyided,  is  made  to  express  all  weights. 
The  numhexs  ezpresBin|  all  weights^  firom  the  least  to  the  gxeatesty 
find  direct  expression  in  the  decimal  notation )  the  weights  used  in 
different  trades  only  di£fer  ^m  each  other  in  being  different  decimal 
multiples  of  the  same  fundamentsl  unit;  and  in.  comparing  together 
weights  and  Tolumes,  none  but  easy  decimal  computations  are  ever 
necessary. 

The  nomenclature  of  the  metrical  system  is  extremely  simple ;  one 
general  principle  applies  to  each  of  the  following  tables.  The  Greek 
prefixes  for  10, 100,  and  1000,  viz.  deca,  hecto,  and  3dlO|  are  used  to 
signify  multiplication,  while  Ihe  Latin  prefixes  for  10, 100^  and  1000, 
yiz.  ded;  centi,  and  milH,  are  employed  to  express  subdivision.  Of  the 
names  thus  systematically  derived  from  that  of  the  unit  in  each  table, 
many  are  not  often  used )  the  names  in  common  use  are  those  printed 
in  small  capitals.  Thus,  in  the  table  for  linear  measure,  only  the 
metre,  kilometre,  centimetre,  and  millimetre  are  in  common  use^^ — 
the  first  for  such  purposes  as  the  English  yard  subserves,  the  second 
instead  of  the  English  mile,  the  third  and  fourth  in  lieu  of  the  fractions 
of  the  English  foot  and  inch. 

LINEAB  HEASTiraB, 

Metze. 

r  Millimetre  s  O'OOl  or  11000th  of  a  metre/ 

Divisions...  •!  Ckntimetrx  c=  0*01    or  1100th   of  a  metre. 

\  Decimetre  =  01     or  110th     of  a  metro, 

Unit Mbtbs  =5  \' 

{Decametre  =  10* 

Hectometae  =  100- 

ElLOUSTRS  =  1,000-    . 

SVBFACE  laSASITBE. 

{Millimetre  square  s=  0000,001  of  a  metre  square. 

Centimetre  square  =  0-000,1      of  a  metre  square. 

Decimetre  square  =  001          of  a  metre  square. 

Unit MBrBisavAsi  e=  1*             metre  square. 

CTTBIG  l£BAS171tB. 

CuUo  Metre, 
f  Cubic  Millimetre  s  0000,000,001 

Divisions...  \  Cubic  Centimetre  ^  0000,001 

I  Cubic  Decimetre  s  OOOl 

Unit Cubic  3isT]UB  =  1' 

C  Cubic  Decametre  =  1,000* 

Multiples. . .  \  Cubic  Hectometre  s  1,000,000* 

[Cubic  Kilometre  <=  1,000,000,^)* 

2t2 
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The  table  for  land-measure  we  omit^  as  having  no  connexion  wit^ 
our  subject  For  the  measurement  of  wine,  beer,  oil,  gndii^  (uid  aimi- 
kr  wet  and  dry  substances,  a  smaller  unit  than  the  cubic  metre  is 
desirable.  The  cubic  decimetre  has  been  selected  as  a  special  SEtaiidaTd 
of  capacity  for  the  measurement  of  substances  such  as  are  bought  and 
sold  by  the  English  wet  and  dfy  measuresr  The  cubic  dedmetre  thus 
used  is  called  a  litre. 

CAPACITY  MEASURE. 

Litres.  Cubic  Hetre. 


fMiUilitrt       « 

0-001 

»  0000,001  -»  1  cubic  eentinietif. 

Divisions.. 

Centilitre      » 

001 

«  0000,01 

BedUtre        « 

01 

-0000,1 

Unit 

, .  .LiTKX                  n 

1- 
10- 

a  OOOl         eft  1  cobie  deametre. 

r  Decalitre 

-001 

Multiples. 

Hbctolitbe  b 

100- 

=  01 

Kilolitre 

1,000- 

—  1'             —  1  culac  mefeK. 

The  table  of  weights  bears  an  intimate  relation  to  this  t&ble  of 
capacity.  As  already  mentioned,  the  weight  of  that  die-sised  cube,  a 
cubic  centimetre  or  millilitre  of  distilled  water  (taken  at  4%  its  point  of 
greatest  density)  constitutes  the  metrical  unit  of  weight.  This  weight 
is  called  a  gramme.  From  the  very  definition  of  the  gramme,  and  from 
the  table  of  capacity-measure,  it  is  clear  that  a  litre  of  distilled  water 
at  4®  will  weigh  1000  grammes. 

WEIGHTS. 
Ghmmmes. 

rMlLLIG&AMHB    -  QOOl 

DiTisions...  \  CairriGaAiiMB  «*        001 

{  Dbcigramxe    —        O'l 
Unit Qbahme  —        1-     <=  1  cubic  oentimeire  of  water  at  4''. 

r  Decagramme    —       10* 
Multiples . .  \  Hectogmmme  —     100* 

{  Kilogramme     —  1,000*     —  1  cubic  decimetre  of  water  at  4^ 

The  .simplicity  and  directness  dT  the  relations  between  weights  and 
volumes  in  the  metrical  system  can  now  be  more  fully  explained. 
The  chemist  ordinarily  uses  the  gramme  as  his  unit-weight,  and  for 
his  unit  of  volume  a  cubic  centimetre,  which  is  the  bulk  of  a  gramme 
of  water.  For  coarser  work,  the  kilogramme  becomes  the  unit  of 
weight,  and  the  corresponding  unit  of  measure  is  the  litre,  which  is 
the  bulk  of  a  kilogramme  of  water.  In  commercial  dealings,  in  ma- 
nufacturing-processes, and,  above  aU,  in  scientific  investigations,  these 
simple  relations  between  weights  and  measures  have  been  found  to  be 
an  inestimable  advantsge.  The  numerical  expressions  for  metrical 
weights  and  measures  may  always  be  read  as  decimals*    Thus  5-126 
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metres  will  be  read  five  metres  and  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  thou- 
sandths, and  not  five  metres,  one  decimetre,  two  centimetres,  «nd  six 
millimetres.  The  expression  10*6  grammes  is  read  ten  and  fiye-ttenths 
grammes ;  just  as  we  say  one  hundred  and  five  dollars,  not  ten  eagles 
and  five  dollars ;  or  sixty-fiye  cents,  not  six  dimes  and  five  cents.  All 
computations  under  the  metrical  system  are  made  with  decimals  alone. 
The  abbreviations  commonly  met  with  in  chemical  literature  are :— > 

m.m.  for  millimetre ;  cm.  for  centimetre ; 

m.  for  metre  ^  c.  c.  for  cubic  centimetre ; 

grm.  for  gramme ;  kilo,  for  kilogramme. 

The  use  of  the  metrical  system  of  weights  and  measures  in  the 
arts  and  trades  has  been  legaL'zed  both  in  the  United  States  and  in 
Great  Britain.  The  United  States  coin,  composed  of  copper  and 
nickel,  of  the  denominations  cents,  and  date  1866,  is  2  cm.  in  diame* 
ter,  and  weighs  5  grms. 


TABLE  /or  the  Conversion  of  Degrees  on  the  Centigrade  Thermometer 
into  Degrees  of  Fahrenhei^s  Scale. 


Cent. 

SWir. 

Cent. 

Ffthr. 

Cent. 

Fahr. 

Cent. 

Fnia, 

-56 

-6§-0 

-2& 

-28-2 

-§ 

l?-6 

1§ 

684 

^40 

-56-2 

-28 

-18-4 

-  7 

19-4 

14 

67-2 

-48 

-54-4 

-27 

-16-6 

r  6 

21-2 

16 

690 

-47 

-62-6 

-26 

-14-8 

-  6 

230 

16 

60-8 

-46 

-50-8 

-26 

-13-0 

-  4 

24-8 

17 

62-6 

-45 

-490 

-24 

-11-2 

-  3 

26-6 

18 

64-4 

-44 

-47-2 

-23 

-  9-4 

-  2 

28-4 

19 

66-2 

-43 

-45-4 

-22 

-  7-6 

-  1 

30-2 

20 

68-0 

-42 

-43-6 

-21 

-  5-8 

0 

320 

21 

69-8 

-41 

-41-8 

-20 

-  40 

+  1 

33-8 

22 

71-6 

-40 

-40-0 

-19 

-  2-2 

2 

36-6 

23 

73-4 

-39 

-38-2 

-18 

-  0-4 

3 

87-4 

24 

75-2 

-38 

-36-4 

-17 

+  1-4 

4 

39-2 

26 

77-0 

-37 

-34-6 

-18 

3-2 

6 

41-0 

26 

78-8 

-38 

-32-8 

-15 

60 

6 

42-8 

27 

80-6 

-35 

-31-0 

-14 

6-8 

7 

44-6 

28 

82-4 

-34 

-29-2 

-13 

8-6 

8 

46-4 

29 

84-2 

-33 

-27-4 

-12 

10-4 

9 

48-2 

30 

86-0 

-32 

-25-6 

-11 

122 

10 

50-0 

31 

87-8 

-31 

-23-8 

-10 

140 

11 

61-8 

32 

89-6 

-30 

-22-0 

-  9 

16-8 

12 

63-6 

33 

91-4 

XHBBK0XBIBB8  COUfXBMD, 
TABLE  (eotUimied). 


OtBl. 

AJtf. 

Orat 

Vtfir. 

OMi 

IWbr. 

Cent. 

«* 

3l 

9§-2 

7§ 

17S-4 

12§ 

25f-6 

leS 

39&S 

86 

960 

79 

174-2 

123 

268-4 

ler 

3?»6 

86 

96-8 

80 

1760 

124 

256-2 

168 

334-4 

87 

98-6 

81 

177-8 

126 

257-0 

16Q 

336-2 

88 

100-4 

82 

179-6 

126 

258-8 

170 

3880 

89 

102-2 

83 

181-4 

127 

260-6 

171 

339-8 

40 

104-0 

84 

183-2 

128 

262-4 

172 

341-6 

41 

106-8 

86 

1860 

129 

264-2 

173 

343-4 

43 

107-6 

86 

186-8 

180 

2660 

174 

846-2 

43 

109-4 

87 

188-6 

181 

267-8 

175 

347-0 

44 

111-2 

88 

190-4 

132 

269-6 

176 

348-8 

46 

113-0 

89 

192-2 

183 

271-4 

177 

360-6 

46 

114-8 

90 

1940 

184 

278-2 

178 

35^-4 

47 

116-6 

91 

196-8 

136 

275-0 

179 

354-2 

48 

118-4 

92 

1970 

136 

276-8 

180 

366-0 

49 

120-2 

93 

199-4 

137 

2780 

181 

357-8  i 

60 

122-0 

94 

201-2 

138 

280-4 

182 

359^  i 

51 

123-8 

96 

203O 

139 

282-2 

183 

361-4 

62 

126-6 

96 

204-8 

140 

2840 

184 

363-2 

68 

127-4 

97 

206O 

141 

285-8 

165 

366-0 

64 

129-2 

98 

208-4 

142 

287-e 

186 

306^ 

66 

1810 

99 

210-2 

148 

289-4 

187 

368-6 

66 

182-8 

100 

2120 

144 

291-2 

188 

370-4 

57 

184-6 

101 

213-8 

145 

293-0 

189 

37^-2 

68 

136-4 

102 

2150 

146 

294-8 

lOO 

3740 

69 

188-2 

103 

217-4 

147 

296-G 

191 

376-8 

60 

140O 

104 

219-2 

148 

208-4 

1Q2 

377"6 

61 

141-8 

106 

2210 

149 

300-a 

193 

370-4 

63 

143-6 

106 

222-8 

150 

302-0 

ld4 

381-2 

63 

146-4 

107 

2240 

161 

303-8 

195 

3830 

384-8 

64 

147-2 

108 

226-4 

162 

305^ 

106 

66 

1490 

109 

228-2 

168 

307-4 

197 

386-6 
388-4 
390-2 
302O 
393-8 
395-6 
397-4 
399-2 
401 0 
402-8 
404O: 
406-4  1 
408-2  1 
1 

66 

150-8 

110 

230O 

164 

309-2 

198 

67 

162-6 

111 

281-8 

165 

311-0 

199 

68 

154-4 

112 

2330 

156 

312-8 

200 

69 

156-2 

113 

235-4 

167 

314-e 

201 

70 

1680 

114 

237-2 

168 

316-4 

202 

71 

159-8 

116 

2390 

169 

318-2 

203 

72 

161-6 

116 

240-8 

160 

820-0 

204 

73 

163-4 

117 

2420 

161 

321-8 

SOS 

74 

166-2 

118 

244-4 

162 

323-6 

206 

76 

1670 

119 

246-2 

163 

326-4 

S07 

76 

168-8 

120 

2480 

164 

327-2 

208 
209 

77 

170-6 

121 

249-8     165 

320-0 

TWBSMOKETSBB  COMPABED, 
TABLE  (eoniinued). 


zU 


Cent 

Fahr. 

Cent 

Fahr. 

Cent 

Tahtf. 

Cent 

Fahr. 

218 

4180 

23§ 

468-4 

266 

6l8'8 

29l 

66f-2 

211 

411-8 

239 

462-2 

267 

612-6 

295 

663-0 

212 

413-6 

240 

464-0 

268 

614*4 

296 

664-8 

213 

416-4 

241 

466-8 

269 

616-2 

297 

666-6 

214 

417-2 

242 

467-6 

270 

618-0 

298 

668-4 

216 

419-0 

243 

469-4 

271 

619-8 

299 

670-2 

216 

420-8 

244 

471-2 

272 

621*6 

300 

6720 

217 

422-6 

246 

473-0 

273 

623-4 

301 

673-8 

218 

424-4 

246 

474-8 

274 

625-2 

302 

676-6 

219 

426-2 

247 

476-6 

276 

627-0 

303 

677-4 

220 

428-0 

248 

478-4 

276 

628-8 

304 

679-2 

221 

429-8 

249 

480-2 

277 

630-6 

305 

681-0 

222 

431-6 

260 

4820 

278 

632-4 

306 

682-8 

223 

433-4 

261 

483-8 

279 

634-2 

307 

684-6 

224 

436-2 

262 

485-6 

280 

636-0 

308 

686-4 

226 

437-0 

263 

487-4 

281 

637-8 

309 

688-2 

226 

438-8 

254 

489-2 

282 

639-6 

310 

690-0 

227 

440-6 

266 

491-0 

283 

541-4 

311 

691-8 

228 

442-4 

266 

492-8 

284 

643-2 

312 

693-6 

229 

444-2 

267 

494-6 

286 

646-0 

313 

696-4 

230 

446-0 

268 

496-4 

286 

646-8 

314 

697-2 

231 

447-8 

269 

498-2 

287 

648-6 

316 

699-0 

232 

449-6 

260 

6000 

288 

660-4 

316 

600-8 

233 

461-4 

261 

601-8 

289 

662-2 

317 

602-6 

234 

463-2 

262 

603-6 

290 

664-0 

318 

604-4 

236 

4560 

263 

605-4 

291 

666-8 

319 

606-2 

236 

466-8 

264 

607-2 

292 

657-6 

320 

608-0 

237 

468-6 

266 

609-0 

293 

669-4 

slii 
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INDEX. 


«%  Compound  namos  are  to  be  found  under  the  first  word  of  the  name — 
ehloride  of  sodium,  for  example,  under  chloride,  sulphuric  acid  under  sul- 
phuric. Occ,  stands  for  occurrence,  prep,  for  preparation,  prop,  for  pro- 
perties, comp.  for  composition.  The  numbers  refer  to  pages.  The  Soman 
numerals  refer  to  the  Appendix. 


Agitate  of  aluminum,  518. 

lead,  499. 
Acetates  of  copper,  569. 
Acetic  acid,  prep,  from  wood,  298. 
Acid,  meanings  of  the  term,  53, 191, 

451. 
Acids,  monobasic,  bibaaic,  &c.,  191. 
Affinity,  use  of  the  term,  101. 
Air,  comp.  of,  6-10. 
not  an  element,  10. 
displacing  of,  5. 
a  mixture,  67. 
physical  prop,  of,  6. 
presence  of,  4. 
quantity  necessary  for  complete 

combustion,  361. 
reaction  with  nitric  oxide,  59, 67. 
weight  of,  5. 
Alabaster,  476. 
Alcohol,  from  \hd  fermentation  of 

suffar,  328. 
Alcohol-lamp  flame,  347. 
Alkalies,  the  caustic,  402,  416,  418. 

definition  of,  53. 
Alkalimetry,  419. 
AlkaUne-earths,  489. 
Alkaline  reaction,  53. 
Alkaloids,  organic,  absorbed  by  char- 
coal, 308. 
Allotropism,  139, 
Alum,  517. 

in  bread,  399. 
ammonium,  518. 
Alum-cake,  517. 
Alumina,  514. 
Aliuninatef  of  the  alkalies,  515. 


Aluminum,  abundance  of,  512. 
alloys  of,  513. 
bronze,  513. 
prop,  of,  512. 
Alums,  atomic  Tolumes  of,  560. 

class  of,  529. 
Amalgam  of  ammonium,  437. 
gold,  588,  5C0. 
sodium,  94. 
tin.  577. 
Amalgams,  576. 
Ammonia,  analysis  of,  77. 
comp.  of,  81. 
electrolysis  of,  78. 
oco.  of,  83. 

physical  prop,  of,  76, 77. 
prep,  of,  75. 
solubility  in  water,  76. 
sources  of,  84. 
BTnthesis  of,  79. 
Ammoniacal  liquor  of  ^as-works,  84. 
Anunonia-water  precipitates  metallic 
oxides,  439. 
prep,  of,  84. 
uses  of,  84. 
Ammonium,  82. 

amalgam,  437. 
the  supposed  metal,  437. 
Ammonium-salts,  prop,  of,  438. 
test  for,  594. 
Analysis,  definition  of,  3. 
qualitatire,  419. 

a  method  of  se- 

garatins   Ca, 
r,  and   Ba, 
526. 
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AjuAjaa  of  organic  oompounds,  566. 

Tolumetric,  420. 
Animal  charcoal,  decolorizing  power 

ofj309. 
Animals  and  plants,  reciprocal  ac- 
tion of,  330. 
Annealing,  412. 
Anthracite,  293,  294. 

conductB  heat,  294. 

getting  flame  from,  360. 
Antimoniate  of  antimony,  273. 
Antimoniatea,  275. 
Antimonlo  acid,  274. 
Antimoniuretted  hydrogen,  269. 
Antimony,  alloys,  268. 

alloys  with  sine,  269. 

amorphous,  268. 

bloom,  272. 

distinguished  from  arse- 
nic, 270. 

extraction  of,  266. 

glance,  277. 

mirrors,  270, 

ooc.  of,  266. 

prop,  of,  1267. 

the    commercial    metal, 
267. 

yermiUon,  279. 
Antozone,  139, 147. 

distinguished  from  osone, 
163. 

fogs  and  smokes,  149, 151. 

makes  air  haid  to  dry,  150. 

oxidizes  water,  152. 

prCT).  of,  148. 
Antozonides,  153. 
Aqua  reffia,  104. 
Argand  borner,  345, 846. 
Ameonite  and  oalo-spar  oompsred, 

Arseniates,  isomorphous  with  phos- 
phates, 252. 
Arsenic,  detection  of  the  poison,  252. 
determination  of  its  atomic 

weight,  262. 
distinguished    from    anti- 
mony, 270. 
eating,  250. 
extraction  of,  241. 
greens,  260. 
mirrors,  260. 
ooc.  of,  241. 
prop,  of,  242. 
unit-Tolume  weight,  242. 


Arsenic  acid,  hydrates  of^  251. 
prep,  of,  250. 
reduction  of,  252. 
salts  of,  252. 
uses  of,  252. 
Arsenical  pyrites,  241. 
Araenious  acid,  antidote  for,  250. 
a  poison,  250. 
zeduction  of,  248, 
solubility  of,  2^ 
souroea  oL  246. 
two  Tarieties  of,  246. 
usea  of,  250. 
Araeniuretted  hydrogen,  anaijsis  of, 

deoomposfld 
byfaeat2ea 
prep,  ot  213. 
prop,  of,  244^ 
Asbestos,  platinized,  193. 
Atom,  demiition  of,  29. 
Atomic  heats  of  compounds,  601. 

elements,  599L 
Atomic  Tolunie,  201. 
Atomic  weight,  analogy  a  guide  is. 

determining,  514. 
Atomic  weights,  deflnitioii  of,  31. 

mutual  oompansoQ 

of,  462. 
practical  use  ai,  100. 
table  of,  597. 
two  seta  in  use,  603L 
Talue  ai,  64. 
Atomicity  of  the  elementa,  465. 

Babium,  486. 

compounds,  486-488. 
flame,  489. 
Barrtee,  487,  488. 
Bealkers,  xxriii. 
BeU-metal,  564. 
Beaaemer  steel,  541. 
Biatomic  metals,  73. 
Bibasio  adds,  defined,  191. 
Biborate  of  sodimn,  ^08. 
Bicarbonate  of  ammoniimi,  442. 
potasaiam,  416. 
8odiom,d96. 
Bichloride  of  platinum,  593. 

tin,  584. 
Bichromateof  potaasinm,  623. 
,  use  in 
photolithognipiiT,52S. 
Binoxide  of  manganese^  ttaas  of,  530. 


nn>sx. 
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Binoxide  of  tin,  581. 
Bismuth,  extraction  of,  281. 

makes  fusible  alloys,  282. 
prop,  of,  281. 
salts,  28a 
Bismuthio  add,  283. 
Bisulphate  of  potassium,  428. 
Bisulphide  of  carbon,  363. 

and  nitric  oxide, 
364. 
Bisulphide  of  iron,  549. 
Bisulphite  of  calcium,  checks  fermen- 
tation, 486. 
Bivalent  metals,  73. 
Black.ball.  397. 
Black-lead,  290. 
Blast  fhmaoe,  iron,  working  of,  535- 

538. 
Bleaching  by  chloride  of  lime,  483. 
chlorine,  112. 
ozone,  143. 
sulphurous  add,  180. 
Bleaching-powdbr,  482. 
Blistered  steel,  541. 
Bloom,  535. 
Bloomary,  535. 
Blowers,  riii. 

Blowpipe  with  gas  and  air,  350. 
Blowpipe,  Bunsen's  gas-,  yiii. 
mouth-,  3ol. 
oxidizing  flame  of,  352. 
cxThydroeen,  46. 
reducing  flame  of,  353. 
Boiler-Bcale,  468,  ^9. 
Bone-ash,  214. 
Bone-black,  prep,  of,  310. 
Bone-phosphate  of  caldum,  481. 
Bones,  distillation  of,  64,  810. 
Boracio  acid,  comp.  of,  367. 

extraction  of,  365. 
prop,  of,  368. 
strong  at  high 
temperatures,  369. 
Borax,  as  a  blowpipe-test,  409. 
two  forms  of,  408. 
uses  of,  409. 
Boron,  allotropic  states  of,  366. 
ooc.  of;365. 

reeemblanoe  to  carbon  and 
silicon,  372. 
Brass,  564. 

Bread,  raising  with  chemicals,  399. 
Breaking  up  stones,  xxxiv. 
Britanxmt  metal,  268. 
Bromhyddc  aeid,  120. 


Bromio  acid,  122.  ' 

Bromide  of  ammonium,   used    in 
photography,  457.  ' 
arsenic,  263. 
cadmium,  used  in  pho- 
tography, 457. 
nitrogen,  123. 

potassium,  425. 
silicon,  386. 
silver,  463. 
sodium,  394. 
Bromides,  formation  of,  120. 
of  iodine,  133. 
phosphorus,  240. 
Bromine,   mother-liquora   of    salt- 
works, a  source  of,  393. 
occ.  of,  119. 
prop,  of,  119. 
uses  of,  120. 
Bronze,  564. 
Bronzepowder,  582. 
Bulbs,  blowing,  t. 
Bunsen's  burner,  344,  Ti. 
Burettes,  xxix. 

how  to  fill,  xxxi 
read,  xxx. 

Cadmiux,  extraction  of,  509. 

makes  fbsible  alloys,  510. 
prop,  of,  510. 

imit-Tolume   weight    half 
its  atomic  weight,  510. 
GflBsium,  446. 

Calcareous  waters,  468,  479. 
Calcined  magnena,  502. 
(^ium^flame,  489. 
Ught,  47. 
the  metal,  486. 
C^o-spar  and  arragonite  compared, 

469. 
Calomel,  573. 
Candle-flames,  349. 
Candles  ara  ^-bomers,  347. 
Caoutchouc  m  sheets,  xi. 
stoppers,  xi. 
tubmg,  X. 
Carboui  allotropic  modifications  of, 
288. 
atomic  weight  of,  317. 
its  atom  hypothetical,  318. 
comfx)unai  with  nitrogen, 

dimorphous,  292. 

for  gafyanio  batteries,  293. 

ooo.of)287. 


i 
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Ciirbon,  vapor-denfliiy  hjpothetioali 

316. 
Carboiiateofaniinonium.ooinmercial, 
441. 
ixddam,  disflolyes  in  wa- 
ter oontaining 
oarbonic  add,  467. 
disBolyes     in 
ammoniuni- 
salts,  468. 
ooc.  of,  467. 
lead,  499. 
Tnagnerium,  504. 
potaafiium,  prop,  of,  415. 
pure,  source 
of,  424. 
usee  of;  416. 
and    hydro- 
gen, 416. 
sodium,    sooroes     and 
usee,  396. 
and  hvdnMnn,  398. 
Carbonate6,334. 

alkaline,  impurities  ofl 
419. 
Carbonic  acid,  321. 

absorbents  for,  324. 
oomp.  of,  333. 
decomposed   by 
carbon,  3^. 
potassium,  332. 
dissociation  of,  331. 
formedin  combustion, 
321. 
fiBrmentation,328. 
respiration,  328. 
ffenerator,  323. 
Uquid,  330. 
oUained  from  carbo- 
nates, 322. 
occ.  of,  327. 
prop,  of,  323. 
solid,  330. 
solubility  of,  326. 
sources  of,  in  the  air, 

329. 
synthesis  of,  333, 
test  for,  321. 
Carbonic  oiide,  comp.  of,  341. 

dissociation  of,  340. 
economy  in  burning 

it,  361. 
heating  yalue  of,339, 

361. 
a  poison,  338. 


Carbonic  oxide,  prep,  of;  335. 
prop.  oC  338. 
a    reducing    seert, 
339. 
Carburetted  hydrogen,  decomposed 

by  heat,  344. 
Carmine-hJEe,  516. 
Cast  iron,  impurities  of,  539. 

yaneties  of,  538. 
Caustic  alkalies,  strong  bases,  418. 
Caustic  potash,  417. 
soda,  403. 

adyantageous  lue  c^ 
405. 
Cement  copper,  563. 
Cement,  Roman,  52L 
Cerium,  561. 
Chalk,  322, 467. 
Chameleon-mineral,  532. 
Charcoal  absorbs  wea,  303. 

aiff«nmt  gsss  ia 
diffeRntpropo^ 
tions,d05. 
cr^nses  combination  of  aso^ 

306. 
a  disiniectant,  307. 
hot,  decomposes  8tesm,3DI. 
physical  prop.  oC  30UL 
prep,  of;  296,  297. 
a  reducing  agent,  901. 
remoyes  colors,  308. 
satbility  of,  302. 
Chemical  chan^  2. 

combmation,  32. 

and  solnticB 
compsred^ 
force,  32. 
stren^  418. 
Chemistry,  sulgect-matter  of;  1. 
Chili-esltpetre,  51. 
Chimneys  create  drau^ta,  355. 

on  fire,  how  to  pot  oat. 

178. 
use  of;  354. 
Chlorate  of  potassium,  an  ingndient 
ofcxploo^ 
mixtareti 
435. 
prep.of,43i 
435. 
Chlorauratea,  590. 
Chlorhydric  acid,  40. 

analysis  of  ,  92. 
comp.  of,  9& 
elec&oljsis  of;  ^ 
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Chlorhydrio  a<nd   gas,   prep,   off 

92. 
Chlorhydrio  aoid,  prep,  of,  102. 
prop,  of,  92. 
Bynthesis  of,  98. 
UMS  of,  103. 
Chlorioacid,  117. 
Chloride,  definition  of  term,  109. 
of  aluminum,  516. 
ammoniom,  86. 

disflooiation 

of,  239. 
prep,     of, 

114. 
sourceB  of, 

439. 
usee  of,  440. 
arsenic,  262. 
boron,  369. 
bromine,  123. 
caloium,  482. 

used  for  dry- 

tube,  TJir* 
carbon,  362. 
gold,  used  in  photogra- 
phy, 467,  459. 
lead,  498. 
lime,  482. 
magnesium,  503. 
nitrogen,  114. 
pHOtassiam,  424. 
silicon,  decomposed  by 
water,  384. 
prep,  of,  383. 
silrer,  effect  of  light  on, 
456. 
ooc.  of,  460. 
redaction    of, 

461. 
solTsnts  for,  466. 
sodium,  392. 

solufailiiy  of, 
393. 
sulphur,  197. 
sine,  508. 

a  disinfectant,  509. 
Chlorides  of  antimony,  275. 

terchloride, 

276. 
quinquichlo- 
ride,  276. 
ohromimn,  523. 


Chlorides  of  gold,  589,  590. 
iodine,  132. 
iron,  550. 
mercury,  573,  574. 
phosphorus,  236. 

terchloride, 

236. 
quinqoichlo* 
ride,  237. 
platinnm,  593. 
selenium,  201. 
tin,  583. 
Chlorimetry,  485. 
Chlorine,  action  on  ammoniA,  113. 
atomic  weight  of,  97. 
bleaches,  112. 
bums  in  hydrogen,  110. 
combustion  in,  1 10. 
decomposes  water.  111. 
disinfects,  113. 
explosiTe  mixture  with  hy- 
drogen, 106. 
occ.  of,  106. 
oxidizing  action  of,  112. 
physical  prop,  of,  107. 
prep,  of,  105, 106. 
prep,  from  bleadung-pow- 

der,  483. 
prep,  with  bichromate  of 

potassium,  525. 
umtes  with  metaJs,  109. 
-water,  107. 
Chloroform,  formula  of,  319. 
Chloroplatinates,  596. 
Chlorous  acid,  117. 
Chromatee,  526. 
Chrome-alum,  524. 
•preen,  523. 
-iron  ore,  522. 
-yellow,  527. 
Chromic  acid,  525. 
Chromium,  occ.  of,  522. 
Cinnabar,  570. 
Citrate  of  magnesium,  504. 
Cbusification,  598. 
Clay,  519. 
deavage,  157. 
Coal,  bituminous,  294, 
distillation  of,  293. 
Tarieties  of,  293,  294. 
Coal-gas,  comp.  of,  320. 

Surifioation  of,  473,  546. 
,    12. 
Cobalt,  556. 
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Cochineal,  tinotuN,  prepamtion  of, 

421. 
Coke,  2d3,  294. 

oonduots  hini,  294. 
Cold,  sreateBt  artifioiAli  57. 
Collodion,  457. 
CoUoida,  255. 
Columbium,  585. 
Cpmbination  b^  Tolume,  203. 
Combining  weiflhtf  of  compounds, 
71. 
of  organic  oom- 
poundji,   de- 
termination 
of;  596. 
and      unit-TO- 
lumeweiichto 


oomi 
205,206. 
Combustion,  definition  of,  15. 
ordinary,  342-362. 
spontaneous,  229. 
Compound  raoioals,  363. 
Condensation-ratios,  205. 
Condenser,  34,  35. 
Cooling  flames  by  good  conductors, 

358. 
Copper,  alloys  of,  564. 

extraction  of,  562. 
ooc  of;  562. 
prop,  of;  563. 
pyrites,  562. 
Copperas,  551. 
Cork-cutters  or  borers,  xii. 
Corks,  xi. 

Correlation  of  force,  507. 
Corrosiye  sublimate,  574. 

antidote  for,  575. 
Cream  of  tartar,  424. 
Crucibles,  Beao&y,  Hessian,  plum- 
bago, ncziii 
porcelain,  zxxii. 
now  to  use,  xzxiT. 
material  of,  520. 
Cryolite,  391. 

Crjitulluio    form,    a    guarantor   of 
purity,  435. 
ifcractiire,  157. 
Cryetallizationi  the  chief  means  of 
purification,  397, 
434. 
l^  fusion,  156. 
BIX  systems  of,  158. 
Cfyitalloidu,  254. 


Cmtalfl,  lour  metjiods  of  ob*^iuiiiit^ 

Cupfdiatioii,  494. 
CyanhTdrio  add,  363. 
Cyanide  of  potaanoniy  fbrmaJdtm  ot, 
426. 
in  bbit  fur- 
437. 
of,  427. 
iron,  55fi.. 
sUrer,  46a 
Pjinogen,  363. 

DAGunaxoTTPE,  456. 

Deoolorising  power  of  charcoal,  908- 

311. 
Beflagrating-Bpoon,  xxi 
Deflagration,  302. 
Deodorizing  by  charcoal,  306. 
chlorine,  113. 
Destruction  of  omnio  matter  in  caan 

of  poisoning,  &7. 
Detection  of  arsenic,  252-262. 
DcTelopers,  a  term  of  photogrB{&T. 

458. 
DeTitrification,  4ia 
Dialysis,  254. 

applied  to  detection  of  per- 
sons, 256. 
Dialyser,  255. 
Diamond,  289. 
Dichloride  of  copper,  567. 

Diflhromate  of  lead,  587. 
Didrmium,  561. 
Dimudon  of  carbonic  add,  325. 
gases,  43, 326. 

rapidity  a£,  325. 
Dimorphous  substance,  defined,  159. 
Dioxide  of  copper,  564. 

mennuy,  571. 
Direct  oombination,  404. 
Disinfectant,  eharooal,  306. 

diloride  of  xinc,  508. 
chlorine,  112,  lia 
hypoohlorito    of    cal- 

cinmt482. 
osone,  144. 
permai^ynaleofpotis- 

sium,  583. 
sulphurous  add,  181. 
Displacement,  ooUeotion  of  gaaea  bj, 

Dissociation,  238. 
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PistiUation,  the  prooen  of,  34. 
Dolomite,  503. 
DrTrng-appantos,  xxiiL 
gaBe8,Dii. 

BubetanoM  uaed  for, 
zziii. 
plastering,  475. 
Dualistio  forma]»,  87. 

EABTHEimABl,  520. 
Efferreacing  liquids,  327. 
Electroljsis  of  ammonia,  78. 

ohlorhydrio  acid,  94. 
marsh-ffas,  317. 
water,  24. 
Eleotro-metallurgj,  568. 

batteries,  507. 
•Uyer-plating, 

463. 
vae  of  graphite^ 
290 
Electro-plating,  463,  568,  590. 
Element,  defimtion  of,  3. 
Elements  are  bodies  incapable  of  de- 
composition, 33. 
Empirical  formulae,  86. 
Epsom  salts,  503. 
Equations,  chemical,  90. 
Erbium,  561. 

Erdmann's  swimmer,  xzsL 
Etching  ^lass,  138. 
Evaporating-dishes,  xzxii. 
Erolosion  of  oxygen  and 

Eicplosions  in  ooal-mines,  314. 

kELDSFAB,  375,  519. 
fermentation,  328. 
Ferric  chloride,  550. 

hydrate,  used   in  purifying 

gas,  546. 
nitrate,  554. 
oxide,  543. 

corrodes  organic  mat- 
ter, 544. 

reduction  of,  544. 
salto,547. 
sulphate,  554. 
Ferricyamde  of  potassium,  555. 
Ferrooyanide  of  potassiimi,  427. 
Ferrous  chloride,  550. 
nitrate,  554. 
oxide,  543. 
salts»changedi]:itoferric,556. 


hydrogen. 


Ferrous  sulphate^  551. 

dyeing  black  with,  553. 
sulphide,  prep,  o^  547-549. 
Filtering,  xxii. 
Filters,  how  to  fold,  xxii. 
Filtrate,  definition  of,  T^i 
Fire-brick,  520. 
Firedamp,  314. 
Fireworks,  a  green  color,  488. 
purple,  436. 
red,  488. 
white,  263. 
Flame,  dissection  of;  348-350. 
intensity,  346. 
luminosity  of,  343. 
oxidising,  352. 
put  out  bv  good  oonduotors, 

quantity,  346. 
reducing,  353. 
structure  of,  48,  348-350. 
Flaming  fires,  360. 
Flasks,  xxriii. 
Florence  fla^  xxriii 
Fluoboric  acid,  371. 
Fluorbydrio  acid,  136. 

action    on   silica, 
137. 
Fluoride  of  boron,  370. 
calcium,  136. 
silicon,  its  reaction  with 

water,  388. 
prep,  of;  386, 
Tolumetric  comp.  of,  387. 
Fluorine,  135. 

hard  to  get  and  keep,  136. 
ooc.  of,  136. 
Fluosilicates,  389. 
IBluosilicic  add,  prep,  of,  388. 

a  reagent  for  potas- 
sium aalta,  390. 
a  use  of,  118. 
Flux,  used  in  smelting  iron-ore6,536. 
Flnxea-^lkaline  carbonates,  415. 
borax,  409. 

cyanide  of  potassium,  427. 
bmestone,  536. 
sulphate  of  potasffium  and 

hydrogen,  ^. 

tartar,  ignited,  424. 

FormulsD,  empirical  and  rational*  86. 

molecular,  206. 
Foundiy-fadngs,  291. 
Free  gases  exist  as  moleonles,  208. 
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Froesitig-ai>IMmfcafl,  77. 

mixtures,  iee  Befrigeraiing. 
Frietion-iiMitcheB,  21 1 . 
Fulminating-silTer,  455. 
Fusible  alloys,  510. 
Fumaoesi  xxxT. 

Oalbh A,  490,  407. 
Galyaaio  current,  506. 
Gas,  illaminating,  293,  297,  320. 
Gas-burners,  346. 
-oarbon,  292. 

-generator,  self-regulating,  xxri. 
•holders,  zriii. 
-lamps  for  heating,  344. 
Gay-Lussao's  burette,  zxx. 
German  silrer,  557,  564. 
GUding,  590. 
Glass  of  antimony,  277. 
Glass,  colored)  413. 
comp.  of,  412. 
etchmg  of,  188. 
not  insoluble,  411. 
Tarieties  of,  412. 
Glass  beakers,  xzniL 

cutting  and  cracking  of,  i. 
flasks,  xxriil 
retorts,  xxnii. 

tubing,  bending,  drawing  and 
dosing,  iii.->T. 
heating  of,  iii. 
sises  and  qualities  of,  i. 
Glauber's  salt,  395. 

solubility  of,  395. 
supersaturated   solu- 
tion of,  396. 
Glans— lead,  feldspar,  salt,  520. 
Glucinum,  522. 
Gold,  alloys  of,  591. 
coin,  591. 
ooc  of,  587. 
prop,  of,  588. 
salts,  590. 

separation  from  silfer  alloys, 
464. 

silrer      and 
copper,  589. 
solution  of,  589. 
Golden  sulphide  of  antimony,  279. 
Graduation,  392. 

Gramme,  definition  of,  19,  zzxriii. 
Graphite,  290. 

artificiiJ,  292. 
in  oast  iron,  539« 


Graphite,  use  in  eloctro-iiieiallai;gT. 

290. 
Graphitic  acid,  292. 
Graphon,  292. 
€hnty  iron,  538. 
Green  yitriol,  551. 
Grey  antimony,  277. 
Group,  the  alloli,  464. 

calcinm,  489. 

carbon,  390. 

dilorine,  133. 

magnesium,  511. 

nitrc^en,  285. 

platinum,  596. 

sesquioxide,  560. 

sulphur,  202. 

tin,  685. 
Groups,  principles  oonceming,  13a 

table  of,  598. 
Chm-metal,  564. 
Gunpowder,  comp.  of,  432. 

manufiustore  of,  433. 
products  of  oombitfticii 
of,  432. 
Gypsum,  476. 

Hard  water,  468,  479. 
Hartshorn,  84. 

Heat,  relation  to   chemiesi  (wi, 
418. 
unit  of,  45. 
Homologous  series,  313. 
Hydrate  of  aluminum,  514. 

calcium,  472. 

copper,  566^ 

iron,  545. 

potassium,  416. 

sodium,  prep,  of,  402. 
typeoYbMH»4a^ 
Hydraulic  oement,  AH,  5S1. 
mdiocarbons,  312. 
^drogen,  diemical  effort  o(  1^ 

deriTed  from  *«*8r,  23. 

dilRisiTe  power  oli  43,  H 

explosiTS   mixtoi*  *i^ 
oxygen.48,4a 

heating  power  of,  *>. 

inflammaUe,  44. 

Ii^tne0sof,42. 

peroxide^of,  50, 61. 

physical  prop.  o(i  41. 

precautions  in  in«*J^' 
40. 

prep,  of,  39. 
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Hydrogen,  standard  of  specific  gra- 
Titj  for  ^808,  41. 

Hypobromoua  aoid,  l& 

Hypoohlorio  acid,  117. 

Hypochlorite  of  calcium,  482. 

Hypochlorous  acid,  116. 

Hyponitric  acid,  oomp.  of,  61. 
prep,  of,  62. 
prop,  of,  62. 

Hypophoephitea,  228. 

Hypophosphoroua  acid,  227. 

Hyposnipnite  of  aodium,  prep,  of, 
414. 

uae  in  pho- 
tography, 413,  456. 

HypoBulphitea,  196. 

HypoBulphuroufl  acid,  196. 

IcK,  erystala  of,  21. 

lighter  than  water,  21. 
Ignition-tube,  definition  of,  8. 

manner  of  uaing,  8, 1 1 . 
niiiminating  gaa,  293. 

description  ot,  320. 
manuiaoture  of, 

297. 
purification  of,473, 
546. 
Incruatationa  in  boilers,  468,  479. 
Indelible  ink,  453. 
Indestnictibili^  of  matter,  356. 
Indian  fire,  263. 
Ink,  553. 

indelible,  453. 
Intensity  flames,  346. 
Iodic  acid,  130 
Iodide  of  arsenic.  263. 
lead,  499. 
nitrogen,  131. 
potassium,  425. 
silver,  463. 
sodium,  394. 
Iodides  of  phosphorus,  240. 
Iodine,  extraction  of,  124. 

manufacture  of,  132. 
occ.  of,  123. 
prop,  of,  124. 
reaction  with  starch,  126. 
tesdng  for,  126. 
1  uses  of,  1215. 

lodohydric  add,  prep,  of,  128. 

prop,  of,  128, 129. 
lodo-starchpaper,  127. 
Iridium,  59o. 


Iron,  cast,  impurities  of,  539. 
▼arieties  of,  538. 
extraction  of,  535. 
galyanized,  506. 
mordant,  555. 
occ.  of,  534. 

ores — brown,  day,  red  hae- 
matite^ magnetic,  spathic, 
specular,  534. 
puddling  of,  539. 
pyrites,  549. 
replaces  oopjper,  551. 
wrought,  539. 
Iron  retort,  znri. 
Iron  stand  for  supporting  Teasels, 

xiii. 
iHomerism,  247. 
Isomorphism,  200. 

Kaolin,  519. 

Kelp,  124. 

Kermee  mineral,  279. 

Kindling-temperature,  357. 

Lakss,  516. 
Lampblack,  295. 

manufacture  of,  298. 
Lamp-flames  are  gas-flames,  347. 
Lamps  for  laboratory  use,  vi-yiii. 
Lantinanum,  561 . 
lAUghing-gas,  57. 
lAToisier,  his  analysis  of  air,  9. 
Lead,  action  of  acids  on,  491. 
water  on,  492. 
classed  with  the  calcium  group, 

500. 
crystallization  of,  491. 
extraction  of,  490. 
forms  basic  salts,  495. 
metallic,  prop,  of,  490. 
testing  for,  497. 
tree,  507. 

use  of,  for  water-pipes  and  cis- 
terns, 493. 
Leblanc's  process,  397. 

wastefulne88of,400. 
Light,  action  of,  on  siWer  salts,  458. 
bichromate  of  po- 
tassium, 526. 
light  carburetted  hydrogen,  313. 
Lime,  air-slaked,  471. 

the  cheapest  base,  476. 
heat  evoiTcd  in  slaking,  472. 
milk  or  cream  of,  472. 
2tt    . 
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Lime,  sUked,  absorbs  oarbonio  aod 
Bulphydric  acids,  473. 
uses  of,  476. 

limestone,  467. 

Litharge,  494. 

Lithium-flame,  444. 
000.  of,  443. 

resembles  sodium  and  po- 
tassium, 443. 

Litmus-paper,  53. 

tincture,  prep,  of,  420. 

Liver  of  sulphur,  4i». 

Luminosity  of  flames,  343. 

Luminous  flames,  form  of,  350. 

Lunar  caustic,  453. 

Magvbsia  alba,  501. 

crucibles,  503. 
hydraulic,  502. 
Magnesite,  503. 
Magnesium  light,  501. 

the  metal,  prop,  of,  501. 
oco.  of,  501. 

8alts,from  mother-liquor 
of  salt-works,  393. 
Manganate  of  potassium,  531. 
Manganates,  531. 
Manganese,  occ.  of,  527. 
Manganese-alum,  529. 
Manganic  acid,  531. 
Mardi-gas,  313. 

analysis  of,  316. 
prep,  of,  314. 
two  vols,  yield  four  vols, 
of  hydrogen,  315. 
Marsh's  test  for  arsenic,  259. 
Matches.  211,219. 
Matter,  indestructibility  of,  355. 
Measuring-glasses,  xxix. 
Mercuric  omoride,  574. 

an  antiseptic,  575. 
forms  doublechlo- 
rine  salts,  575. 
iodide,  changes  of  color  of, 

575. 
oxide,  572. 

as  a  source  of  oxygen, 
572. 
Mercurous  chloride,  573. 

oxide,  571. 
Mercury,  alloys  of,  576. 

detection  of,  577. 
extraction  of,  570. 
pneumatic  trough,  xvi. 


Mercury,  tendency  to  form  dottW 
compounds,  573. 

unit-volume  weigfathilf  iti 
atomic  weighty  570. 

uses  of,  571. 
Metal,  meaning  of  the  term,  451. 
Metantimoniates,  275. 
Metantimonic  acid,  274. 
Metaphosphate  of  silver,  407. 

sodium,  407. 
Metaphosphoric  acid,  233. 
Metastannic  add,  581. 
Meteoric  iron,  534. 
Metre,  definition  of,  zxxvi. 
Metrical  system  of  weights  and  mn- 

sures,  xxxvi. 
Mica,  375. 

Microooemic  salt»  407. 
Minium,  496. 
Mohr*s  burette,  xxx. 
Molecular  condition  of  elementerr 
gases,  207. 
hypothesis,  30. 
Molecule,  dd^nition  of,  29. 
Molybdate  of  ammonium,  586. 
Molybdenum,  585. 
Monoatomic  metals,  73. 
Mordant,  use  of,  519. 
Mordants,  516. 
Mortar,  474. 
Mortars,  xxxiv. 
Mosaic  gold,  582. 
Multiple  proportions,  law  of,  66. 
Muriatic  acid,  40,  91. 

manu&cture  of.  99. 

NASOKifT  state,  80. 
Neutralization,  54. 
Nickel,  556. 
Nitrate  of  ammonium,  441. 

prep.  oC  53. 
calcium,  485. 
copper,  569. 
lead,  decomposition  of,  es. 

made,  61, 62. 
potassium,  ooc.  of,  42ft 
prop.  oC  ^. 
silver.  453. 

stains  of,  remoml 
426,437.       ' 
sodium,  392. 
Nitrates  of  iron,  554. 

meircurv,  576. 
Nitw,  429. 
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Nitre-paper,  354,  432. 
Nitric  acid,  analyaui  of,  63. 

anhydrous,  69, 70. 

prep,  of,  460. 
oombining  weight  of,  73. 
monohydrated,  70. 
prep,  of,  52. 
sources  of,  51. 
uses  of,  71. 
Nitric  oxide,  analysis  of,  60. 
prep,  of,  58. 
a  test  for  free  oxygen, 
59,60. 
Nitride  of  boron,  371. 
Nitrogen,  a  constituent  of  air,  10. 

dilutes  the  oxygen  in  air, 

18. 
obtained  firom  air,  16. 
physical  prop,  of,  17. 
prep,  by  copper,  16. 

phosphorus,  17. 
widely  diffused,  18. 
Nitrous  acid,  63. 

oxide,  comp.^of,  55, 56. 

physical  prop,  of,  57. 
prep,  of,  54. 
supports  combustion. 

Nomenclature,  prefixes  deriyed  from 
Greek  and  Latin  nu- 
merals, 174. 
the  prefix  hyfo-y  61. 
the   termination  ide^ 

174. 
the  terminations  ova 
and  tc,  60. 
Nordhausen  aoid,  192. 
Norium,  561. 

OcHBB,  red,  543. 

yellow,  543. 
Oil-bath,  xxri. 
Oil  of  Titriol,  manufacture  of,  184- 

186. 
Organic  analysis,  566. 

chemistry,  defined,  312. 
Orpiment,  263. 
Osmium,  596. 

Oxidation  by  platinum-black,  595. 
Oxide  of  aluminum,  514. 

calcium,  470. 

magnesium,  502. 

silicon,  375. 

Hilver,  a  sfrone;  hnnp,  4i'».'>. 


Oxide  of  zinc,  506. 
Oxides,  definition  of,  14. 
of  antimoi^,  272. 

teroxide,  272. 
quadroxide,273. 
quinquioxide, 
274. 
arsenic,  245. 
bismuth,  282. 

teroxide,  282. 
quinquioxide, 

283. 
chlorine,  series  of,  116. 
chromium,  522. 
cobalt,  557. 
iron,  542. 
lead,  492. 
manganese,  527. 
mercury,  571. 
molybdenum,  585. 
nickel,  557. 
nitrogen,  series  of,  65. 
platinum,  593. 
silyer,  455. 

sulphur,  series  of,  175i 
tin,  580. 
tungsten,  586. 
uranium,  558. 
Oxidisdng  agents,  diefined,  71. 
Oxychloride  of  bismuth,  284. 
Oxygen,  abundance  and  importance 
of,  15. 
burning  charcoal  in,  13. 
iron  in,  13. 
phosphorus  in,  13. 
sulphur  in,  13. 
bums  in  hydrogen,  50. 
a  constituent  of  air,  9. 
explosive  mixture  with  hy- 
drogen, 48,  49. 
physiod  properties  of,  12. 
precautions  in  making,  11. 
prepared  from  bichromate  of 
potassium, 
525. 
bleaching-pow- 

der,4M 
chlorate  of  po- 
tassium, 11. 
peroxide  of  ba- 
rium, 487. 
sulphurxc^  acid, 
196. 
supports  combustion,  I  J*. 
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Oxyh>dro«on  blowpipe,  46. 
Ozone,  139. 

atmoepherio,  145. 

a  didnfectiiiff  agent,  144. 

distingidBhed  mm  antosone, 

inflnenoe  on  health,  146. 
prep,  by  electricity,  141 . 

ether,  142. 

permanganate  of  po- 
taeeium,  142. 

phosphoniB,  140. 
prop,  of,  143. 
reiemblee  chlorine,  143. 
teeta  for,  143, 144. 
Ozonidei,  147. 

Palladium,  596. 
ParafBne-bath,  xxri. 
Parchment  paper,  255. 
Pearlash,  415. 
Pearl-white,  284. 
Perchloric  acid,  118. 
Periodic  acid,  131. 
Permanganate  of  potaanum,  532. 

a  disinfectant, 
533. 
Permanganates,  533. 
Permanganic  acid,  532. 
Peroxide  of  barium,  prep,  of,  487. 
hydrogen,  prep,  of,  152. 
lead  abeorbe  sulphmx>uB 
acid,  496. 
an  oxidizing  agent, 

495. 
prep,  of,  495. 
Persulphide  of  hydrogen,  173. 
Petrifactionfs  calcareous,  468. 

siliceoasy  378. 
Pewter,  585. 

Phosphate  of  magnesiam  and  ammo- 
nium, 504. 
silTOr,  406. 

8odium,ammonium,and 
hydrogen,  407. 
Phosphates  of  calcium,  481. 
sodium,  405. 

rhombic,  405. 
pyro-,406. 
meta-,  407. 
Tarieties  of,  234. 
Phosphide  of  calcium,  221 . 
Phosphorescence,  212. 
Phosphoric  acid,  anhydrous,  231. 


Phosphoric  acid,  anhydrous,  aiSnit? 
oC  for  water,  232 
ghMnal,23a. 
faydnktes0f;232. 
stvength  of,  235. 
terbame^  234. 
Phosphorous  acid,  228. 

hydrated,229,23I. 
Phosphorus,  allotropism  of,  210. 

burnt  under  water,  436. 
oombinationB  of,  219. 
common,  212. 
comparison  of  red  with 

common,  216. 
compounds  wit^  hrdfo- 

gen,  220. 
inflammability  of,  21(1 
manu&oture  of,  214. 
000.  of,  209. 
oxides  of,  226. 
poisonous,  214. 
red,  216. 

oonrerted  into  c^- 

mon,.216. 
cn^Btallized,217. 
oxide  of,  226. 
prcD.  of,  218. 
used      mi    nfe^- 
matchea2ia 
shines  in  the  dark,  21i 
solutions  of,  213. 
unit-Tolume  wd^t  of. 
224. 
Phosphuretted  hydrogen,  analyibof. 
223. 
oomp.  of,  234. 
liqmd,  225. 
prep,  of,  230. 
from 


solid,  226. 
Photography,  456-460. 

on  glass,  457. 
paper,  459. 
Photolithography,  526. 
Physical  changtns,  1. 
Pincers,  xxxiy. 
Pink  salt,  584. 
Pipettes,  zxxi. 
Plants  and  animals,  reciprocal  «*• 

tion  of,  330. 
Plaster  of  Paris,  477. 
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Plaster-caste,  477. 
Plastering,  oomp.  of,  475. 

dampness  of,  475. 
Platinized  asbestos,  193. 
Platinum,  alloys  of,  592. 
black,  595. 
cleaning,  zxii. 
foil  ana  wire,  xxi. 
induces  combination,  182, 

193,  306,  593,  595. 
meltii^  of^  353. 
metals,  596. 
000.  of,  591. 
prop,  of,  592. 
sponge,  prep,  of,  594. 
uses  of,  593. 
Tessels,     precautions     in 

using,  592. 
working,  one  method  of, 
595. 
Plumbateoflead,497. 
Pneumatic  troughs,  construction  and 

use  of,  xiy-XTiii. 
Porcelain,  520. 

dishes,  zxxii. 
Potash,  obtained  from  ashes  of  plants, 

415. 
Potassium-flame,  423. 

metallic,  422. 
occ.  of,  414. 
salts,  test  for.  594. 
Product-Tolume,  defined,  207. 
Protochloride  of  copper,  567. 
tin,  583. 

a  reducing   a- 
gent^583. 
Protoxide  of  chromium,  salte  of,  523. 
copper,  565. 
lei%494. 
manganese,  528. 
tin,  580. 
Prussian  blue,  555,  556. 
Prussic  acid,  363. 
Puddled  steel,  541. 
Puddling  iron,  process  of,  539. 
Pulyerizing,  xxxr. 
Pyrites,  549,  562. 
Pyritous  shales,  use  of,  550. 
Pyrolifneous  acid,  298. 
Pyrophorus,  of  carbon  and  lead,  492. 
Pyrophosphate  of  silver,  406. 

sodium,  406. 
Pyrophosphoric  acid,  233. 


Quantity  flame,  345. 
Quantiyalence,  465^ 
Quartation,  590. 
Quarts,  375. 
Quicklime,  470. 

manufacture  of,  471. 
Quicksilver,  570. 

Quinquichloride  of  antimony,  276. 
phosphorus,  237. 
dissocia- 
tion of,  238. 
Quinquichlorides  of  antimony  and 
-       '  >rus,  chloridizing  agents. 


Quinquiozide  of  antimony,  274. 
bismuth,  283. 
Quinquisulphide  of  antimony,  280. 

Badioals,  compound,  363. 
Bational  formula,  87*  89. 
Bealsar,  263. 
Bed  lead,  manufacture  and  uses  of, 

496. 
Beducing  agent,  defined,  71. 
Beduction  of  metalsby  carbonic  oxide, 
339. 
charcoal,  300, 
321. 
Befrigerating  mixture — ice  and  salt, 
180. 
nitric  oxide 
and  bisulphide  of  carbon,  57. 
saltpetre,  432. 
sulphate  of  sodium 
and  chlorhydric  add,  396. 
Beinsoh's  test  for  arsenic,  253. 
Beplacement,  41,  404,  506. 
Bespiration,  329. 
BetOrt^  iron,  xxvi. 
use  of,  34. 
Betorts,  xxviii. 

Beviyificationof  animal  charooal,3U9. 
Bhodium,  596. 
Bochelle-powders,  399. 
Bock-crjrstal,  376. 
Bouge,  jewellers',  548. 
Bubidium,  446. 
Buby,  514. 

Bust,  of  tin,  iron,  mercuir,  Ac.,  con- 
tains something  derived  from  the 
air,  7-9. 
Busto  are  oxides,  14. 
Buthenium,  596. 
Butile,  577. 
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SAFETT-lampe,  3M). 

-matches,  218. 
Saline  tuBte,  and  substance,  392. 
Salt,  decrepitation  of,  393. 
glaze,  394. 
manufacture  of,  392. 
eolubilitj  of,  393. 
sources  of,  391. 
uses  of,  394. 
Saltpetre,  429. 

manufactured  from  nitrate 

of  sodium,  430. 
not  ezplosiye,  431. 
plantations,  429. 
purification  of,  429. 
Sand-bath,  xiii. 
Sapphire,  514. 
Saturated  solutions,  37. 
Schweinfurt  green,  570. 
Screw  compressor,  xxr. 
Selenhjdric  acid,  201. 
Selenites  and  seleniates  isomorphous 
with  sulphites  and  sulphates,  200. 
Selenium,  occ.  of,  198. 
prop,  of,  199. 
sources  of,  199. 
Serpentine,  503. 

Sesquicarbonate  of  ammonium,  442. 
Sesquioxide,  the  term,  513. 

of  chromium,  523. 

salts    of, 
524. 
iron,  543. 
manganese,  528. 
Shot,  arsenic  added  to,  243. 
Silicates,  379. 

alkaline,  soluble,  380. 
classes  of,  380. 
decomposition  of,  381. 
fused   with    alkaline   car- 
bonates, 415. 
in  glass,  412. 
of  aluminum,  519. 
iron,  555. 

sodium,  making  of,  410. 
Siliceous  petrifiEictions,  377. 
Silicic  acidy  composition  of,  382. 
double  salts  of,  380. 
in  natural  waters,  377. 
isomeric     modifications 

of,  376. 
occ.  of,  375. 
prop,  of,  378. 
soluble,  37G. 


Siliciuretted  hydrogen,  374. 
Silicon,  abundance  of,  372. 

allotropic  conditions  of,  3?1 
atomic  weight  of;  ^2. 385. 
compound    with    hydrc^ 

and  chlorine,  386. 
prep,  of  the  three  modifica- 
tions of,  373. 
prop,  of,  373,  374. 
Silyer,  atomic  weight  of,  461. 
coin,  453.    . 
extraction  of,  449. 
melted,  absorbs  ozygan,  4^*2. 
occ.  of,  448. 
precipitation  of,  454. 
quantitatiye  determination  of, 

460. 
separation  from  lead  br  crji- 

talliation,  491. 
separation  from  lead  by  eopel- 

lafcion.  494. 
solvents  for,  452. 
Silyering  of  mirrors,  577. 
Slag,  finery,  551. 

of  iron  fnmaces,  536. 
Smalt,  557. 
Soap,  hard,  405. 
soft,  417. 
Soda-ash,  manufiieture  of,  394,397. 
-crystals,  397. 
grocers',  398. 
-powders,  399. 
-water,  327. 
Sodium-amalgam,  94. 
-flame,  402. 
occ  of,  391. 
prep,  of,  400. 
prop,  of,  401. 
Solder,  585. 

Soldering,  use  of  ohloride  of  zinc  in. 
506^509. 
sal-ammoniac  in. 
579. 
Soluble  glass,  380. 
Solution  and  chemical  oombiiiation 
compared,  38. 
defined,  36,  37. 
heat  either  absorbed  or  set 

free  during,  395. 
how  to  apply  the  solrent 

37,594. 
of  gases  in  water,  67. 
Spatula;,  zxxy. 
Specific  gravity,  definition  of,  20. 
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Specific  heat,  definition  of,  20. 

heats,  yalue  of,  602. 
Spectrum-analysiB,  444. 
Spongy  platinum,  594. 
Spontaneous  combustion,  229. 

ofooal,550. 
Spring  clip,  xxt. 
Stalactites,  468. 
Stalagmites,  468. 

Stannate  of  sodium,  prep,  of,  582. 
Stannates,  581. 
Stannic  acid,  581. 
Starch-paste,  prep,  of,  126. 
Steam,  physical  prop,  of,  21. 
superheated,  21. 
yoiumetric  comp.  of,  29. 
Steel,  Bessemer,  541. 
blistered,  540. 
cast,  541. 
puddleO,  541. 
tempering,  542. 
Stereotjpe-metid,  268. 
Stone,  artificial,  410. 
Stove-polish,  290. 
Straw  rings,  xxxiii. 
Strontianite,  488. 
Strontium,  486. 

compounds,  486-488. 
flame,  489. 
Stucco,  47a 
Suboxide  of  lead,  493. 
Substitution,  defined,  41. 
Sugar,  purification  of,  308. 
Su£aroflead,499. 
Sulphantimoniates,  280. 
Sulphantimonic  acid,  280. 
Sulphantimonitee,  278,  279. 
Sulpharseniates,  265. 
Sulpharsenites,  264. 
Sulphate  of  aluminum,  517. 
ammonium,  440. 
barium,  487. 
calcium,  476. 

reduction      of, 

481. 
stuffing  for  pa- 
per, 435. 
chromium,  524. 
copper,  568. 
lead,  499. 
magnesium,  503. 
potassium,  428. 

and     hydro- 
gen, 428. 


Sidphate  of  silver,  464. 

sodium,  manufacture  of, 
394. 
and    hydrogen, 
396. 
zinc,  509. 

reduction  of,  509. 
Sulphates,  191. 

of  iron,  551-554. 
mercury,  576. 
Sulphide  of  arsenic,  precipitation  of, 

reduction       of, 
259. 
boron,  371. 

lead,  volatility  of,  498. 
silicon,  390. 
silver,  463. 
Sulphides  of  ammonium,  442. 
antimony,  277. 

tersulphide, 

277. 
quinquisul- 
phide,280. 
arsenic,  bisulphide,  263. 
tersulphide, 

263. 
quinquisul- 
phide,  265. 
calcium,  173. 
copper,  567. 
iron,  547. 
lead,  497. 
mercury,  573. 
phosphorus,  241. 
potassium,  427. 
sodium,  399. 
tin,  582. 
Sulphites,  183. 

Sulphur,  change  of  prismatic  into 
octahedral,  160. 
crystallization  of,  156, 157. 
dimori>hous,  159. 
extraction  of,  155. 
a  kindling  material,  165. 
melting  of,  156. 
metals  bum  in,  164. 
milk  of,  163. 
ooc.  of,  154. 
8altB,264. 

compared  with  oxy- 

r  salts,  265. 

solutions  of,  163. 
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Sulphur,  usoB  of,  165. 
Sulphuretted  hydrogen,  see  Sulpby- 

drioacid. 
Sulphuric  acid,  abaorbe  water,  188. 
action  on  metaU,  190. 
organic  mat- 
ter, 190. 
anhydrous,  1^. 

decompo- 
sition 
of,  196. 
prep,    of, 

193. 
prog,    of 

bibaflic  191. 
freezing  b?,  189. 
fuming,  191. 
how  to  distil,  187. 
how  to  mix  with  wa- 
ter, 188. 
hydrates  of,  189. 
importance  of,  184. 
manufacture  of,  184- 
186. 
Sulphurous  acid,  antiseptic,  181. 
bleaches,  180. 
comp.  of,  176. 
liquid,  180. 
oxidation  of,  182. 
prep,  of,  176,  177, 

178. 
prop,  of,  178.  179. 
stops    oombustion, 
179. 
Sulphydrate  of  calcium,  486. 
Sulphydric  acid,  165. 

analysis  of,  168. 
comp.  of,  169. 
decomposition    of, 

172. 
inflammable,  170. 
in  mineral  waters, 

169. 
poisonous,  169. 
prep,  of,  166. 
prop,  of,  167. 
pure,  168. 
as  a  reagent,  171. 
solution   in  water, 
170. 
Supersaturated  solution,  396. 
Swimmer,  £rdmann*s,  zxxi. 
Symbolic  formulae,  value  of,  90. 


Symbols,  chemical,  41. 
Synthesis,  definition  of,  3. 
Systems  of  crystallization,  158. 

Table  of  atomic  heats  of  oomponnd& 
601. 
gaseous  ele- 
ments. 600. 
solid      ele- 
ments, 599. 
atomic  weights  and  epn- 
bols  of  the  elements,  597. 
for  oouTersion  of  centigrade 
into    Fkhrenbeit    degrees^ 
zccix— xli. 
for  oonyenion  of  Frendi  into 
English      meajBores      and 
weights,  xlii. 
of  groups  of  the  elemenls^  598. 
Tables  of  metrical  weights  and  mea- 
sures, xxxrii,  xxxriii. 
Tantalum,  585. 
Tar,  piMuct  of  the  distilla^n  of 

wood,  298. 
Tartar,  423. 
Tartar-emetic,  273. 
Tartrate  of  lead,  492. 
Tellurium,  compounds  of,  202. 
oco.  of,  201. 
prop,  of,  202. 
Terbium,  561. 

Terbromide  of  antimony,  277. 
Terchloride  of  antimony,  275. 
bismuth,  283. 
I>ho8phoraa,  236. 
Teriodide  of  antimony,  277. 
Terminations  ons  and  ee,  558. 
Teroxide  of  antimony,  272. 

both  an  aad 
andalme. 
273. 
bismuth,  282. 

a  base.  283. 
Tersulphide  of  antimony,  277-*280. 

bismuth,  284. 
Test-glasses,  xxix. 
Test-tubes,  xxriii 
ThalHum,  447. 
Thermometers,  xxxr. 
Thermometer-scales,  centigrade  and 

Fahrenheit,  compared,  xxxix-xli- 
Thionio  adds,  175. 
Thorium,  661. 
Tin,  alloys  of.  585. 
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Tin,  crystallization  of,  578. 

extraction  of,  578. 

occ.  of,  578. 

prop,  and  uaes  of,  578,  579. 
Tin-salt,  583. 
Tin-fltone,  578. 
Titanic  acid,  577- 
Titanium,  occ.  of,  577. 

resembles  tin,  578. 
Tongs,  xnir.  . 

Tubmg,  sizes  and  qualities  oi,  i. 
Tungstate  of  sodium,  587. 
Tungstates,  586. 
Tungsten,  586. 

^         steel,  586. 
Tungstic  acid,  586. 
Type-metal,  268.  .^       ^  , 

Types chlorhydnc  acid,  water,  ana 

ammonia,  205. 
doctrine  of,  88. 
Typical  hydrogen  compounds,  819. 

Unit  of  heat,  45. 
Unit-volume  not  absolute,  204. 

the  bulk  of  1  grm.  of 

hydrogen,  204. 
a  Utre,  205. 
weights,  205. 
Univalent  metals,  73. 
Uranium,  558.  ^  ^^^ 

salts,  peculiarity  of,  o59. 

Vanadium,  586. 

Vegetable  parchment,  255. 

Ventihition  of  wells,  324. 

Verdigris,  569. 

Venmlion,  573. 

Volume,  combination  by,  AV5. 

Wash-bottlb,  xxxii. 
Water,  analyzed  by  iron,  23. 

sodium,  22. 

blue  color  of,  19. 

densest  at  4^19. 

dissolves  air,  35. 

what  it  dissolves  from  air  68. 


Water,  distillation  of,  33. 
electrolysis  of,  23. 
hardness  of,  468,  480. 
method  of  determining  hard- 
ness of.  480. 
000.  of,  33. 

removal  of  gases  from,  36. 
the  common  solvent,  37. 
standard  of  specific  gravity, 
20. 
heat,  20. 
symbol  of,  32. 
synthesis  of,  25-29. 
volumetric  oomp.  of,  29. 
Water-bath,  xxv. 
Waterghtfs,  380. 

uses  of,  410. 
Wedgewood  mortars,  xxriv. 
Weignts    and    measures,    metnoal, 

xxrvi. 
Weighta,  table  of,  xxxviii. 
White  iron,  538. 
lead,  500. 
vitriol,  509. 
White-wash,  474. 
Wire  gauze,  use  of,  xiii. 
Witherite,  488. 
Wolfram,  586. 
Wood,  distillation  of,  296. 
Woulfe-bottles,  85. 
Wrought  iron,  539. 

impurities  of,  540. 
making  of,  539. 

TsAST-powders,  399. 
Tellow-metal,  564. 
Yttrium,  561. 

Zinc,  alloys  with  antimony,  269. 

extraction  of,  504. 

granulated,  505. 

prop,  of,  505. 

replaces  lead,  507. 

whi«,  506. 
Zirconium,  561. 
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